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May  it  pleafe  Tour  Royal  Htghn^s^ 

'ERE  the  fuhje<3:  of  the  following  (heets  treated  in  a  man- 
ner fuitable  to  its  importance,  the  work  would  make  aa 
oJTering  worthy  of  a  Princefs,  whofe  chara<^er  and  conduct  ex- 
hibit fo  fair  a  pattern  of  the  Dignitv  of  Human  Nature.  The 
gradous  condefcenfion  voluntarily  fnewn  to  the  Author  of  the 
folloiiring  weak  Effay,  by  Your  Royal  Highness,  on  various 
occafions  (which  he  choofes  to  touch  upon  in  the  flighted  man- 
ner pofiible,  not  from  an  unnatural  and  aiFeded  infer^bility,  but 
to  avoid  imputations  altogether  contrary  to  his  temper  and  in- 
|:entions)  encouraged  him  humbly  to  hope,  that  Your  Royal 
Highness  would  deign  to  patronife  a  work,  which,  however 
imperfedlly  executed,  Your  Royal  Highness  knows  to  be 
lincerely  intended  for  the  purpofe,  which  Yovi  have  above  all  ' 
things  at  heart  ^  The  general  advaacemeat  of  Tr4itb,  Virtue, 
and  Religion. 

Were  it  fuitable  to  the  rank  and  abilities  of  the  Author,  it 
vrould  be  very  much  fo  to  the  defign  of  the  following  work, 
would  make  one  of  the  nobleil  parts  of  it,  and  might,  in  happier 
times  than  ours,  prove  of  advantage  to  thofe  of  the  higher  ranks 
in  life,  and,  through  them  to  a  wnole  people  ;  to  labour  to  de- 
lineate a  character,  and  hold  forth  an  example,  of  which  there  is, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  oi>e  perfon,  that  ought  not  to  edeem 
it  ail  honour  to  be  the  imitator.  But  to  fay  nothing  of  the  dif- 
proportionate  qualifications  of  the  writer  for  fo  delicate  an  under- 
taking, there  is  but  little  reafon>  in  this  thoughlefs  and  volup- 
tuous age,  to  expe£t  any  very  great  and  extenfive  good  effedls 
jfrgm  propofing  to  general  imitation  the  mod  amiable  and  perfecEl 
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model.  For,  alas,  to  admirjc  is  one  thing,  and  to  emulate,  an«« 
ther:  And  it  is  even  to  be  doubted,  whether  Your  Royal 
HicriNcss  has  i?iflucnce  enough  to  change  the  fafhion  in  favour 
of  Virtue  and  Religion.  While  a  continual  round  of  idle  and 
expenHve  amufemcnts  fills  up  the  bulk  of  our  time,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  the  very  Dignity  of  High  Life  j  while  the  rage  of 
gaming  is  carried  to  nn  excefs  beyond  example,  fo  that  even  the 
^crcd  day  of  reft  brings  no  reft  from  that  endfefs  drudgery,  and 
children  in  their  non-age  are,  to  the  difgrace  of  common  i'tnk^ 
initiated  by  maftcrs  hired  for  the  purpofe,  and  furnifhcd  with 
printed  r)ftems  of  the  liberal  fci^nce  of  card-playing  ;  while  the 
grand  ftudy  of  people  of  rank  is.  How  to  drown  thought :  While 
luctt  is  tlie  genius  of  the  age,  what  hope  is  there,  that  the  retired 
and  unaftc'Cted  virtues,  which  dazzle  not  the  common  eye,  and 
ap[>car  in  their  true  excellence  •nly  to  Him,  who  fees  not  as  man 
Ices,  ftiould  allure  the  unthinking  to  imitation  !  fiut  when  the 
f1uitcrin«:  tribe,  who  form  the  crowd  at  routs  and  mafquerades^ 
are  ^onc  do^^n  to  the  filent  grave,  and  have  entered  upon  a  flatc, 
where  they  will  find,  an^ufement  was  not  the  end  of  their  creation  ; 
then  will  the  honours  of  the  Beft  of  Conforts,  and  of  Parents, 
fliiiie  confpicuous  on  the  roll  of  fame,  the  delight  of  a  wifer  rac^, 
and  have  a  place  among  the  celebrated  names  of  Arria^  Corneiiaj 
Porci/iy  Marcta^  yfttia^  Aurelia^  and  otiicrs,  the  glory  of  th# 
amiable  fcx,  whofe  charms,  other  than  of  paint,  or  drcfs,  Oti>fien- 
tation,  will  ever  bloom  with  unfading  fplendour. 

Proceed,  illustrious  Princess  !  Continue  Your  pious  cares 
in  forming  Your  lovely  OfFspring  to  virtue  and  to  glory.     The 
fame  fupe'rior  prudence,  which  has  enabled  You  in  a  country 
where  hcentioufncfs  of  fpeech  is  confidered  by  the  people  as  one 
of  their  moft  valuable  privileges,  to  fuftain  a  character  of  fuch 
dignity,  that  Malice  •itfelf,  ftruck  filent,  ftands  awed  by  native 
goodnefs  and  unafFefled  grea'tnefs  of  mind  ;  the  fame  Divine 
fupport  which  has  faved  You  from  finking  under  that  afflidlion 
which,  to  a  delicate  fpirit,  muft  have  been  bevond  exprefTion  fe*- 
vere ;  the  fame  infpiring  Grace,  which  has  formed  Your  rifing 
family  fo  perfeftly  to  Your  wifhes,  that  regularity  and  piety  are 
not  only  their  jM-aftice,  but  their  pleafure  \  the  faifte  all-ruling 
Providence,  whofe  peculiar  care  Your  Royal  Highness  has 
ever  been,  will  bring  Your  worthy  labours  to  a  happy  ifluc 
There  is  not  a  virtue  You  can  eftablifh  in  the  mind  of  any  of 
Your  numerous  race,  that  may  not  hereafter  give  happinefs  to  a 
kingdom.     Lvery  fpark  of  goodnefs.  kindled  by  Your  care,  and 
nourifhed  by  the  breath  of  Heaven,  may  (hine  a  propitious  ftar 
on  Europe.     And  the  concentred  glories  of  the  whole  will,  in  the 
higher  regions,  fhcd  fuch  fplendours  on  Your  future  elevation,  that 
You  will  forget  that  ever  there  was  a  time  when  You  was  the 
ilt^Qft  amiable  and  admired  charader  in  this  obfcure  world. 

'  To 
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T6  Youn  RoYAt  Highness,  wlio  knows  that  the  farricf  Di- 
vine Authority  which  has  given  to  thofe  who  turn  many  to  righ-' 
teoufnefs,  ground  to  hope,  that  they  fliall  hereafter  (hine  as  ftars 
for  ever  and  ever,  has  alfo  taught  us,  that  they  who  have  laboured 
the  moft  for  the  general  advancement  of  virtue,  are  ftill  to  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  unprofitable  fervants,  having  done  only  what 
they  ought;  to  Your  Royal  Highness,  nothing  that  is  here 
faid  will  appear  otherwife  than  as  a  fet  of  thoughts  naturally  flow- 
mg  from  the  artlefs  pen  of  a  writer,  independent  in  temper,  and 
happy  in  the  profpedl  of  pafling  his  days  in  a  private  and  ufeful 
ftation  ;  but  warmed  with  the  idea  of  uncommon  excellence,  and 
the  hope  of  extenfive  advantage  to  mankind,  from  the  pious  la* 
bours  of  the  beft  of  Princeffes. 

That  the  mild  and  gentle  reign  of  the  moft  vericrablc  of  Mo* 
fiarchs,  the  Father  of  his  people,  may  be  long  and  profperous^ 
and  that  He  may  be  bleffed  of  the  King  of  kings  in  his  perfon  and 
family  5  that  public  and  private  Virtue,  and  true  Religion,  may 
yet  again  raife  their  drooping  heads ;  that  Luxury,  Infidelity,  - 
Corruption,  arid  Perjury,  may  fink  to  fhe  regions  of  darknefs, 
whence  they  firft  arofe ;  and  that  Heaven  may  again  fmile  propi^ 
tious  on  thefe  once  highly  favoured  nations;  that  the  ineflimabld 
life  of  Your  Royal  Highness  may  be  long  preferved  as  a  blef- 
fing  to  Your  family,  and  in  them  to  mankind,  and  that  Your 
noble  example  may  be  more  ftudied  and  imitated ;  that  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  JVales^  and  the  other  Branches  of  Youf 
iJluftrious  houfe  may  be  the  peculiar  care  of  Heaven,  a  blefiiing  to 
the  worid,  and  a  crown  of  glory  to  Your  Royal  Highness, 
are  the  unfeigned  wifties  of  one,  whom  ambition  would  never 
have  prompted  (though  Your  gracious  goodnefs  has)  to  afpire  to. 
the  honour  of  fubfcribing  himfelf  thiis  publicly, 

(May  it  pleafe  Your  Royal  Highness) 

Your  Roval  Highnesses 

Moft  devoted  and 

Moft  faithful  humble  fervant. 


JAMES   BURGH. 
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HUMAN       NATURE. 


B.OOK  I. 
Of  Prudence. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TO  fliew  what  is  truly  great^  ornamental,  or  uieful^ 
in  life ;  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  to  objeds 
Vorthypf  their  regard,  as  rationd  and  ittimortal  beings ; 
to  give  a  brief  but  comprehenfive  account  of  the  certain 
and  ellablifhcd  means  for  attaining  the  true  end  of  our 
^^iftence,  happinefs  in  the  prefent  and  futuie  ftates;  is 
the  defign  of  the  follo>ving  eflay. 

The-  motives  which  engaged  the  author  to  attempt 
a  taflc,  confefledly  too  ardupus  for  any  fingle  hand,  were 
fuch  as  to  him  feemed  fufficient  to  juftify  his  afpifing, 
where  even  a  failure,  if  not  too  (hamefuj,  muft  deferve 
praife ;  as,  eticouragements  from  perfons,  for  whom  he 
joins  with  all  mankind  in  having  the  moll  profound  re- 
gard and  veneration  ;  the  candor  he  has,  in  fome  more 
inconfiderable  attempts,  met  with  frgm  the  public ;  the 
hope  of  receiving  improvement  to  himfelf  from  di- 
getting  and  compiling  fuch  a  work,  and  from  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judicious  upon  it :  Thefe  feveral  confidera- 
tions  had  defervedly  their  refpedive  influence.  But 
vi^hat  rendered  the  attempt  more  proper  and  neoeflary, 
was  a  direct  view  to  the  advantage  of  fome  young  per- 
fons,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  England, 
with  whom  his  connexions  are  fuch,  as  to  give  them  a 
right  to  the  fruit  of  his  bed  abilities  in  the  literary  kind  ; 
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and  who  will  not  probably  fail  to  pay  a  peculiar  regard 
tq  wfiatever  cctades  from  him. 

To  exhibit  a  comprehenfive  idea  of  the  ttiie  Dignity 
of 'Human  Nature,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider  what 
is  fit  for  abcing,  who  at  prefent  inhabits  a  perifhing  body, 
itfelf  an  immortal  fpirit;  for  a  creature  capable  of  ac- 
tion, of  making  himfelf  and  others  happy  in  this  world, 
and  of  being  rewarded  and  puniffied  hereafter  accord- 
ing to  his  condudl ;  for  a  nature  fitted  for  focial  virtue, 
and  brought  into  exiftence  to*  be  prepared  for  glory  and 
happinefs. 

it  is  neceflary,  in  otder  to  a  man's  filling  properly  his- 
place  in  fociety,  that  he  regulate  his  conduft  by  the  laws 
of  prudetice  and  virtue.  To  anfwer  the  Divine  inten- 
tion in  furnifhing  him  with  rational  faculties,  it  is  evi- 
dently proper,  that  he  labour  to  improve  thofe  faculties 

•  with  knowledge.  And  in  order  to  his  gaining  the  fa- 
'vour  of  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world,  upon  which 
alone  the  happinefs  of  all  created  beings  depends,  it  is 
plain,  that  obedience  to  his  laws  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary, which  comprehends  religion,  natural  and  re- 
vealed.    The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  may  then  be 

»  exhibited  under  the  four  following  heads,  viz. 

'     \ 

I.  Prudence,  or  fuch  a  conduft  with  refpeft  to  fe- 
cular  affairs,  as  is  proper  in  itfelf,  and  fuitable  to  re- 
fpedive  circumftances,  and  naturally  tends  to  make 
a  man  happy  in  himfelf,  and  ufeful  in  fociety,    ^ 

IL  Knowledge,  or  the  improvement  and  enlarge- 
-    ment  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  underftand- 
ing,  memory,  and  imagination. 

in.  Virtue,  or  a  conformity  of  difpofition  and  prac- 
tice to  reditude,  in  all  ifefpeds,  as  to  ourfclves,  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  our  Maker. 

IV.  Revealed  Religion,  or  a  due  inquiry  into, 
and  proper  regard  to,  any  exprefs  reyelation,  which 
the  fupreme  Being  may  have  given  to  mankind. 

The  buGnefs  of  life  is  ferious,  not  ludicrous.  No  or- 
der of  beings  (efpecially  of  rationals)  was  brought  into 
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cxiftence  wholly  for  pleafure  and  aioiyfenient ;  but  to  fill 
fome  ufefulplace,  and  anfwer  fom^ impofiMlt end ih tllf 
extenfive  fcheme  of  the  beneficent  Creator.  Jl  is  there- 
fore evidently  the  intereft,  the  wifdom,  and  tne  perfec- 
tion of  every  rational,  creature  to  look  to  it,  that  he  per- 
form properly  the  duty'of  his  appointed  itation' ;  and  in 
that  he  Vi'ill  in  the  end  find  his  glory  and  his  happi- 
nefs^ 

,  To  give  a  brief  view  of  what  is  principally  neceflary 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  it  feeras  moft  methodical 
to  addrefs  the  following  diredions  chiefly  to  thofe  rea- 
ders, who  have  not  yet  gone  far  in  life,  but  aife  at  the 
fame  time  arrived  at  an  age  ciapable  of  improving  by 
proper  helps,  and  a  due  attentioo  to  their  own  intereft, 
when  faithfully  pointed  out  to  them;  Proceeding,  from 
the  firfl:  fetting  out  in  martly  life,  to  the  fubjefts  of  mar- 
riage and  education  of  children,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
more  advanced  age  ;  all  the  ftages  of  life  may  be  taken 
in,  and  the  true  dignity  of  each  pointed  puti 

That  in  the  following  elTay  there  will  of  courfe  be 
wanting  a  number  of  particulars,  more  or  lefs  conducive 
to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  is  n6,more  than  may  be 
expedted  in  a  defign  fo  extenfive.  If  it  be  found,  that 
whoever  conforms  to  thefe  diredionsj  and  frames  his 
character  according  to  the  following  plan,  will  have  at- 
tained the  mofl:  confiderable  part  of  the  perfedlion  of 
human  life ;  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  tfie  c^rulid  and 
ingenuous,  that  the  throwing  together  into  one  view^ 
fuch  a  number  of  particulars  of  principal  importance, 
was  attempting  a  fervice  ufeful  to  the  public. 

As  young  people  have  a  profpedt  (though  a  precarious 
bne)  of  living  to  old  age,  it  is  of  confequence,  that  they 
be  early  put  upon  fuch  courfes,  as  will  be  likely  to  ren- 
der their  paflage  through  life,  whether  longer  or  (horter, 
eafy  and  comfortable,  A  perfon's  fetting  out  with  pro- 
,per  dignity^  is  of  great  importance  toward  his  future 
profperity ;  as>  on  the  contrary,  one  falfe  Rep  at  the  firll 
entrance  into  life  may  prove  irretrievable.  Mankind 
fix  their  attention  upon  the  behaviour  of  a  perfon  juft 
fetting  out,  and  according  to  the  prudence,  or  want  of 
judgment,  they  obferve  in  the  firft  fteps  he  takes,  pro* 
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nounce  (too  precipitttely  indeed)  upon  the  whole  of  his 
fature  condofi.  Men,  in  aftire  ftations  efpecially, 
ought  to  confider,  that,  at  their  firft  entrance  into  life,. 
thcy  will  have  the  ill-will  and  envy  of  many  rivals  and 
conapetitors  to  encounter ;  and  ought  to  remember,  that 
it  will  require  no  ordinary  degree  of  fagacity  to  defeat 
the  defigns  of  thofe,  who  think  themfelves  interefted  to 
make  a  bad  ufe  of  every  mifcarriage. 

To  this  end  there  is  nothing  fo  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  as  prudence;  or  a  turn  of  mind,  which  puts  a  per- 
fon  upon  looking  forward,  and  enables  him  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  confequences  of  his  behaviour;  fo  as  to 
avoid  the  misfortunes  into  which  raflinefs  precipitates 
many,  and  to  gain  the  ends  which  a  wife  and  virtuous 
man  ought  to  purfue. 

It  is  evident  to  the  meaneft  underftanding,  that  there 
is  a  fitnefs  or  uniitnefs,  a  Aiitablenefs  or  unfuitablenefs 
of  things  to  one  another,  which  is  not  to  be  changed, 
without  fome  change  prefuppofed  in  the  things,  or  their 
circumftancesv  Prudence  is  the  knowledge  and  obfer- 
vance  of  this  propriety  of  behaviour  to  times  and  cir- 
cumftances,  and  probable  confequences,  according  to 
their  feveral  varieties. 

A  turn  to  prudence  is;  like  all  the  other  endowments 
of  the  mind, .a  natural  gift,  bellowed  more  or  lefs  li- 
berally upon  different  perfons.  Some  give  promifes  of 
fagacity  and  codlnefs  of  judgment  almoft  from  their  in- 
fancy ;  and  others  never  af rive  at  the  mature  exercife 
6f  forefight  or  reflexion,  but,  in  fpite  of  the  experience 
of  many  years,  feem  children  to  the  laft.  At  the  fame 
time,  this  faculty  is  capable  of  great  improvements  in 
almoft  the  weakeft  heads ;  could  they  but  be  brought 
to  beftow  a  little  thought  and  attentioOj  and  to  liften  to 
reafon,  more  than  to  paflion. 

Imprudent  conduft  may  be  owing  to  a  perfon's  want 
of  opportunity  for  knowing  the  propriety  of  behaviour, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  young  and  unexperienced  perfons,: 
who  have  not  been  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know* 
it ;  and  of  ruftics,  academics,  and  reclufes,  who,  though 
they  have  lived  long  enough,  have  not  lived  among 
mankind,  fo  as  to  acquire  a  due  knowledge  of  them. 

Imprudence- 
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Imprudence  is  alfo  often  owing  to  forae  unhappy  turn 
of  mind,  which  gives  ^  caft  to  people's  behaviour  con- 
trary to  their  better  kniWledge,  Of  thris  kind  are  falfe 
modefty^  indolence,  and  propenfities  to  particular  fol- 
lies and  vices, 

;Ra(hnefs  is  a  great  enemy  to  prudence.  Tiie  natural 
vivacity  and  warmth  of  youth,  and  of  people  of  fanguine 
tempers,  makes  this  folly  very  confpicuous  in  them.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  moft  points  of  decorum,  the  female 
fex  have  the  advantage  of  us.  This  cannot  be  owing 
either  to  any  difference  in  natural  abilities,  ©r  to  greateif 
experience,  or  knowledge- of  the  world;  but  to  the  na- 
.tural  timidity  of  their  tempers,  joined  with  the  delicacy 
of  their  edijcatiop,  which  prevents  their  behaving  in 
^|he  forward  and  precipitate  manner  we  often  do,  to  the 
^ifparagement  of  our  prudence, ^nd  the  difappointment 
of  our  defigns.  The  prejudices  occafioned  by  evil  ha- 
bits, and  by  pride  and  paflioh,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
blinaing  of  human  reafon,  and  miflea^ing  men  into  im- 
prudent condudt.  Of  which  in  their  refpedive  places. 
To  give  one's  felf  up  to  be  led  by  popular  prejudice,  is 
as  likely  a  way  to  be  mifled  as  any  1  know.  The  mul- 
titude judge  almoft  conllantly  wrong  on  all  fubjedh  that 
lie  in  the  leaft  out  of  the  common  way.  They  follow  one 
another,  like  a  flock  bf  (heep^  and  not  only  go  wrong 
themfelves^  but  make  thofe,  who  are  wifer,  iafhamed  tp 
^o  right.  And  yet  U  is  hot  prudent  to  be  fingular  in 
matters  of  inferior  cpnfequtnce.      . 

.  That  a  genius  inferior  only  ^o  ^Sbakefpear  or  a  Mir/- 
ion^  fhould  not  be  able  jto  keep  a  coat  to  his  back,  to 
iave  himfelf  from  ftarvihg  amidft  his  poetic  fire,  at  the 
fame  time  th^t  an  honeft  citizen,  whofe  utmoU  reach, 
of  thought  only  enables  him  to  fix  a  reafonable  profit 
upon  a  piece  of  linen  or  filk,  according  to  Its  firft  coffc 
and  charges,  Ihould  from  nothing  raife  himfelf  to  a 
coach  and  fix  ;  to  account  for  what  in  theory  feemsfo 
ftrange,  it  is  to  be-confidered,  of  what  confequence  it 
is  toward  a  proper  behaviour,  that  a  perfon  apply  j. 
due  attention  to  all  the  minute  circumfiances  and  feem- 
ingly  inconfiderable  particulars,  in  the  conduft  of  life 
l^et  a  man  have  what  fublime  abilities  be  will,  if  he  i! 
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above  applying  his  underflanding  to  find  out,'  and  his 
attention  to  purfue  any  fcheme  of  life;  it  is  as  little  to 
be  expedled,  that  he  (hould  acquire  the  fortune  of  the 
thriving  citizen,  as  that  the  plain  (hopkeeper,  who  ne- 
ver applied  his  mind  to  learning,  (hould  equal  him  in 
fcience.  There  is  no  natural  incompatibility  between 
wit,  or  learning,  and  prudence.  Nor  is  the  man  of 
learning  or  genius,  who  is  void  of  common  prudence, 
to  be  confidered  in  any  other  charadler,  than  that  of  a 
wrong-headed  pedant,  or  of  a  man  of  narrow  and'  de-i 
feftive  abilities,  ' 


PART    I. 

<y*  Prudence  in  Conversation, 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

Of.  treating  the  Cbara^ers  of  abfent  Perfons. 

PRUDENCE  may,  in  general,  be  divided  into  two 
parts :    Firft,    that    which   regards   converfatidnj 
And,  fecondly,  that  which  ferves  to  regulate  aftion. 

As  to  our  words,  we  are  to  confider,  firft,  whether 
what  we  are  going  to  fay  bad  better  be  fpoke,  or  kept  in; 
And  the  only  time  for  confidering  this  is,  before  we 
fpeak :  for  it  may  be  too  late  afterwards.  Whatever 
may  prove  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  fpeaker,  the 
hearers,  or  of  any  abfent  perfon,  is  in  prudence  care- 
fully to  be  fupprefled.  Of  the  firft  fort,  is  whatever  may- 
prejudice  the  fpeaker,  as  by  expofing  him  to  profecu- 
tion,  by  difcovering  his  fecrets,  or  by  getting  him  ill- 
wilU  Of  the  fecond,  is  whatever  may  tend  to  debauch 
the  virtue  of  the  hearers,  or,  by  affronting,  work  them  . 
up  to  anger  and  mift)ehaviour.  And  of  the  third;  what- 
ever tends  to  derogate  from  the  charadler  of  any  abfent 
perfon.     To  treat  of  thefe  without  regard  to  order ; 

There  is  no  imprudence  more  common  or  univerfal, 

than  th^t  of  detraftion.    I  fpeak  of  it  at  prefent  only  aJs 

•  v       ..     .  ......  J^^ 
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^n  imprudence,  referving  the  ijntnorality  of  that  prac-  . 
tice  to  another  occafion.     Ajid  what  can  be  more  im- 
prudent, than  upon  the  mention  of  an  abfent  perfon, . 
with  whom  I  am  no  way  concerned,  to  break  out  into 
invedives  and  feverities,  which  may  bring  me  into  dif- 
putes  and  trouble,  but  can  anfwer  no  good  end  ? 

Did  men  but  coniider  what  opinion  the  judicious 
form  of  thofe  they  fee  delight  in  detradlion,  they  would, 
for  their  own  fakes,  avoid  a  praftice  which  expofes  them 
to  the  contempt  of  all  humane  and  confiderate  people* 
He  who  takes  plea fure  in  fpeaking  to  the  difad vantage 
of  others,  muft  appear  to  all  wife  men  either  ia  the  light 
of  an  envious  perfon,  who  can  brook  nothing  eminent 
in  another;  of  one  whofe  mea«  abilities  and  improve- 
inents  will  furnifti  no  better  entertainment  for  thqfe  he 
converfes  with,  than  difadvantageous  representations  of 
others  ;  or  of  one  who  partakes  of  the  temper  of  an  evil 
ipitit,  and  delights  in  xnifchief  for  n(iifchiePs  fake.  ,  And 
no  man  can  think  it  will  tend  to. the  forwarding  of  his 
intereft  among  his  neighbours,  to  procure  hinifelf  any 
of  thefe  charafters. 

The  mifchiefs  a  perfon  may  bring  upon  himfelf,  by 
evil-fpeaking,  either  by  expofing  himfelf  to  legal  per 
naltie^,  ox  to  private  refentment,  and  general  hatred, 
are  fo  great,  that  prudence  wiU  dire^  to  fpeak  of  every 
man,  as  one  would  do,  if  he  knew  the  perfon,  whofe 
charader  i^  mentioned,  was  in  the  next  room,  over- 
hearing all  that  pafled^  For  one  can  never  be  fure  that 
he  fhall  not  be  called  upon  to  fay  the  fame  things  be- 
fore the  perfon's  face,  which  he  has  taken  the  liberty 
of  faying  behind  his  back«  And  who  would  be  put  to 
the  trouble  of  proving,  or  to  the  confufion  of  recanting 
his  words  ? 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  what  we  fay  to  an  abfent  per- 
fon's: difadvantage,  be  but  trifling,  or  of  no  great  confe- 
quence  in  itfelf ;  fince  what  is  faid  in  converfation  lies 
AvhoUy  at  the  mercy  of  the  hearers,  to  reprefent  it  as 
they  pleafe ;  and  the  mere  repetition  of  what  has  been 
faid  without  thought  or  defign,  makes  it  appear  of  conr 
Sequence.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  in  touching  upon 
wiat  is  fo, extremely  delicate,  as  the  charadten  of  others, 
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there  is  no  fafe  method,  but  taking  the  good-natured 
fide  (where  any  thing  can  be  faid  in  vindication),  or, 
^if  the  charafter  fpoke  of  is  wholly  indefenfibte,  total 
iilence  ;  neither  of  which  is  liable  to  mifconftrudion. 

As  to  puttif^  the  eafy  and  credulous  upon  their  guard 
againft  the  artful  and  defigning,  the  ufual  pretence  for 
obloquy  ;  it  may  be  done,  without  hazard,  and  without 
injuftice,  by  anonymous  letters  in  a  difguifed  hand,  to 
the  perfons  we  thidk  in  danger  of  being  injipofed  upon, 
or  id  any  other  prudent  way  ;  taking  care  ftill  to  treat 
the  charader  of  others,  with  the  lame  tendernefs  as 
one  would  wifh  his  own  to  meet  with. 

It  will  ever  be  the  wifdom  of  every  perfon,  not  only 
to  avoid  the  odious  praftice  of  evil-fpeakipg  ;  but  t6 
make  a  refblution  to  have  no  concern  with  thofe  who 
are  given  to  it.  If  I  find  a  perfon  takes  a  pleafure  id 
mifreprefenting  others  to  me,  I  ought  to  conclude,  he 
will  ufe  my  charadler  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  nex^ 
Company  he  goes  into. 

SECT.    II. 

Of  venting  Jingular  Opinions.     Of  Modejiy  in  Dijputing. 
Of  being  fatirical  upon  the  Infirmities  of  others*     Of 
Rallying f  and  receiving  Raillery^ 

A  WISE  man  will  ever  be  cautious  of  venting  An- 
gular opinions  in  fcience,  in  politics,  and,  above 
all,  in  religion,  where  he  does  not  perfedly  know  his 
company.  He  will  confider,  that  he  has  ten  chances 
for  ftartling  or  difpleafing  his  hearers,  for  one  of  in- 
forming or  fetting  them  right,  in  a  fingle  converfation ; 
the  bulk  of  mankind  being  much  too  fond  of  their  own 
opinions  and  prejudices,  to  defire  to  come  at  truth  with 
the  hazard  of  being  obliged  to  give  up  their  beloved 
maxims. 

A  man  of  prudence  is  always  modeft  in  delivering 
his  fentiments,  even  where  he  is  abfolutely  certain  that 
he  is  in  the  right,  and  that  his  opponent  is  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  fubjecl  in  difpute.  For  he  confiders, 
that  it  is  happinefs  enough  to  know  himfelf  to  be  in  the 
•  right 
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right,  and  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  battle  the  narrow- 
nefs  and  perverfenefs  of  mankind. 
'  It  is  likewife  proper  to  rehlember,  that,  in  a  difpute, 
the  by-ftanders  generally  take  it  for  granted,  that  he 
Who  keeps  his  temper  is  in  the  right,  and  that  what 
puts  the  other  odt  of  humour,  is  his  findii>g  himfelf  in 
danger  of  being  Worfted. 

A  prudent  perfon  will  carefully  avoid  touching  upon 
tbe  natural  infirmity,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  of  ihofe 
he  is  in  coriipany  with*  Thfc  expofing  a  perfon*s  impec- 
fedions  to  the  obfervation  of  others,  can  anfwer  no  end, 
but  irritating.  We  find- it  hard  enough  to  prevail  with- 
mankind  to  look  into  their  deficiencies  tbemfelves ;  but 
to  fet  a  whole  company  a-gazing  at  them,  is  what  they 
will  never  bear  at  our  hands.  When  there  is  a  friendly 
hint  to  be  given,  for  corredling  fome  failing,  if  it  be 
done  in  private,  or  by  an  anonymous  letter,  it  may 
anCwer  the  end  ;  whereas  the  rude  expofing  of  a  per- 
fon's  weaknefs,  makes  him  think  himfelf  obliged  in 
honour  to  defend,  and  confequently  to  hold  fad,  his 
error. 

'  A  wife  man  will  defpife  the  conceited  pleafure  fome 
hot-headed  people  take  in  what  they  call,  fpeaking 
their  minds,  that  is,  in  expreffing  their  diflike  of  thofe 
they  fall  into  company  with,  in  a  blunt  and  rude  man- 
ner, without  the  leall  neceffity  or  profpedl  of  advan- 
tage, and  with  the  certainty  of  affronting  and  difobliging. 
S'or  he  will  confider,  that  tho'  he  may  chance  not  to 
like  the  make  of  every  face  he  meets  in  the  ftreet,  or 
the  humour  of  every  perfon  he  falls  in  company  with, 
he  cannot  expeft  either  the  one  or  the  other  Ihould  be 
altered  immediately  upon  his  expreffing  his  diflatisfac- 
tion,  and  may  expect  to  have  his  rude  remarks  retali- 
ated upon  him  with  intereft.  ^  As  nothing  is  more  pro- 
voking to'  fome  tempers  than  raillery,  a  prudent  perfon 
will  not  always  be  fatirically  witty  where  he  can  ;  but 
only  where  he  may  without  offence.  For  he  will  con- 
iider,  that  the  fineft  ftroke  of  raillery  is  hut  a  witticifm; 
and  that  there  is  hardly  any  perfon  fa  mean,  whofe 
good- will  is  not  preferable  to  the  pleafure  of  a  horfc-latrgh. 

T  If 
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If  you  (hould  by  raillery  make  another  tidicvlous 
^which  is  more  thanypu  can  promife  upon),  remecnbelr, 
that  the  judicious  part  of  the  company  will  not  think 
the  better  of  you  for  yqur  having  a  knack  at  drollery,  or 
ribaldry. 

Before  you  fet  up  fpr  ^  Satirical  wit,  be  fure  that 
you  are  properly  furnilhed.  If  you  be  found  to  be  9 
bad  archer,  they  will  fet  you  up  Jfor  a  butt;. 

In  the  cafe  of  one's  being  expofed  to  the  mirth  of  ,a 
company  for  fomething  faid  .or  done  iilUly,  the  naoft 
effeftual  way  of  turning  the  edge  pf  .tbe;r  ridicule^  is 
by  joining  in  the  laugh  againft  one's  felf,  ^ivl  expofiqg 
and  aggravating  his  own  folly  :  for  this  will  fti^w,  that 
.he  has  the  uncommon  underflanding  to  fee  hjs  own 
fault. 

SECT.   m. 

Of  Secrecy.  Of  the  Choice  of  Company,  and  of  intimat^ 
Friends.  Of  Vijiting  where  there  is  no  Friendfhip. 
Of  the  Company  of  Ladies.  Of  Story-telling.  0¥ 
Boajlingf  and  Lying. 

AS  to  his  own  private  affairs,  2^  prudent  perfon  will 
confider,  that  his  fecrets  will  always  be  fafer  ir> 
his  own  breaft,  than  in  that  of  the  beft  and  difcreeteft 
friend  he  has  in  the  world.  He  will  therefore  be  very 
cautious  of  imparting  them  j  and  will  never  let  any  one 
into  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  for  the  fake  of  profiting 
by  his  advice,  or  for  fome  other  ufeful  eqd.  There  is 
not  indeed  a  perfon  ^mong  many  hundreds,  to  whom  a 
fecret  is  not  an  infupportable  burden.  And  the  bulk  of 
people  are  fo  extremely  curious,  that  they  will  fall  upoa 
3  thoufand  ftratagems  to  make  thQ  perfon,  who  they 
imagine  is  poffefled  of  a  fecret,  believe,  that  they 
Jcnow  mod  of  it  already,  in  order  to  draw  him  on. to 
difcover  the  whole ;  in  which  they  often  fucceed. 

A  prudent  perfon  will  always  avoid  diving  into  the 
fecrets  of  others ;  for  he  will  confider,  that  whoever  is 
weak  enough  to  blab  his  private  affairs  to  him,  i$ 
like  to  put  the  fame  confidence  in  others;  the  confe^ 
jjuence  of  which  may  be,  that  he  may  come  to  be 
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jblanied  for  what  was  difcovered  by  the  indifcretion  of 
another,  though  religioufly  concealed  by  himfelf. 

If  you  cannot  keep  your  own  fecrets,  how  do  you 
think  other  people  fhotild?  If  you  have  fuch  an  opinion 
bf  a  pet^on,  as  to  think  he  will  be  faithful  to  you, 
he  has  the  like  of  another,  and  he  again  of  another, 
knd  fo  yotir  fecret  gbe^  round.  You  ought  likewife  to 
confider,  that  befides  the  chance  of  unfaithfulnefs  in  him 
to  whom  you  truft  a  fecret,  or  of  a  difference  arifing 
between  yoii,  th6  mere  cii'cumftance  of  his  happening  ^ 
fome  titfie  or  Other  to  forget  himfelfj  may  be  the  occafioni 
of  his  difcoVeribg  and  undoing  you. 

As  to  the  choice  of  friends  or  companions,  the  num- 
ber of  which  ought  to  be  fmall,  and  the  choice  delicate, 
one  general  rule  liiay  be  laid  down,  viz.  That  a  man, 
who  has  neither  knowledge  nor  virtue,  is  by  no  means 
a  fit  companion,  let  him  have  what  other  accomplifh-: 
ments  he  will.*  ^q  advantage  one  can  propofe  from 
keeping  the  company  of  ah  ignorant  or  a  wicked  man, 
Can  make  up  for  the  nuifaoce  and  difguft  his  folly  will 
give  ;  much  lefs  for  the  dangfer  of  having  one's  njanriers 
corrupted,  and  his  mind  debauched.  Nothing  can  give 
5a  higher  delight,  than  the  converfation  of  a  man  of 
knowledge.  There  is  in  a  mind,  improved  by  ftudy,  con- 
verfation, and  travel,  a  kind  of  ine^hauftible  fund  of 
entertainment,  from  which  one  may  draw  fupplies  for 
many  years'  enjoyment,  and  at  every  converfation  receive 
fome  new  piece  of  information  and  improvement.  On 
the  contrary,  the  company  of  an  ignorant  perfbn  muft 
foon  grow  tirefome  and  infipid.  For  one  will  foon 
Jiave  heard  all  the  tolerable  things  he  can  fay  ;  and 
then  there  is  an  end  of  improvement  and  entertainment 
both  at  once. 

'  As  for  your  buffoons,  who  are  the  delight  of  fuper- 
ficial  people,  and  the  fiddles  of  companies,  they  are,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  the  moll  defpicabie  people  one  can  con- 
verfe  with.  Their  being  carefTed  by  the  thoughtlefs  part 
of  mankind,  on  account  of  their  pleafantry,  gives  their 
manners  fuch  a  tinfture  of  levity  and  foolery,  that  very 
few  of  them  are  good  for  any  thing,  but  to  laugh  at, 
And  as  a  very  extenfive  vein  of  wit  is  a  great. rarity; 
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jou  will  generally  find  the  drolls,  ypu  meet  in  cocnpaoy^ 
have  a  fet  of  conceits  which  they  play  off  at  all  times, 
like  dancing  dogs,  or  monkeys  ;  and  that  what  chiefly 
diverts,  is  rather  fome  odd  call  of  countenance,  or  ua- 
common  command  of  features,  than  any  thing  of  real 
wit,  that  will  bear  repeating. 
'  The  only  proper  perfons,  therefore,  to  choofe  for  inti- 
mate friends,  are  men  of  a.ferious  turn;  for  fucU  are 
generally  prudent,  and  fit  to  confult  with;  and  of 
eftabliflied  charaders ;  for  fuch,  having  fomewhat  to 
lofe,  will  be  cautious  of  their  behaviour.  To  which 
add  another  qualification,  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  a 
.friend,  with  whom  one  would  expedk  to  live  agreeably^ 
I  mean,  a  good  natural  temper.  Nothing  more  forcibly 
warms  the  mind  to  a  love  of  goodnefs,  or  raifes  it  more 
•powerfully  to  all  that  is  truly  great  and  worthy,  thad 
the  converfation  of  wife  and  virtuous  men.  There  is  a 
force  in  whatis  faid  viva  voce,  which  nothing  in  writing 
•can  come  up  to,  A  grave  remonftrance,  mixed  with 
humanity  and  compalfion,  will  often  awaken  though^ 
End  refledion  iq  a  mind,  which  has  flood  proof  againd 
xht  fined  moral  lefTons  in  books.  '  And  the  approbatioa 
of  a  friend,  whofe  judgment  and  fihcerity  one  elleeras, 
will  encourage  one  to  go  lengths  in  every  commendabl^ 
4ifpofition  and  pradice,  which  he  could  not  hav^ 
thought  himfelf  capable  of  As,  on  the  contrary,  a  lit- 
tle fmart  raillery,  or  a  fmooth  flow  of  words,  put  toge-*- 
ther  with  an  appearance  of  reafon,  and  delivered  with 
«n  eafy  and  affured  air,  may  very  quickly  (hake  the  vir^ 
tue,  or  unhinge  the  principles,  of  ia  young  pexfgiiv;who 
lias  neither  had  time  .nor  opportunities  for  eftabliftiin^ 
iiimfelf  fuiEciently. 

I  do  not  mean,  that  young  perfons  are  to  take  upqa 
truft  all  that  is  told  them  by  pious  people  (fome  of 
whom  may  be  very  weak  and  bigoted),  without  exa- 
mining into  the  grounds  and  evidences  of  what  they 
liave  taught  them,  and  without  allowing  themfelves  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  both  fides  of  the  queftion.  This 
is  more  than  religion  requires ;  nay,  it  is  diredUy  con- 
trary to  what  it  requires :  foritdireds  men  toufetheirown 
reafon,  and  hqc  xo  take  any  thing  of  importance  upoa 
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truft.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  unfafe  than  to  truft 
that  to  another,  which  I  ought  to  make  fure  of  for  my- 
fclf  J  which  is  my  own  concern  infinitely  more  than 
any  one's  elfe,  and  where  I  alone  rauft  (land  to  the 
damage.  My  meaning,  I  fay,  ]&  not  to  difcourage 
young  people  from  hearing  all  fides,  and  converfing 
among  people  of  different  ways  of  thinking ;  but  ta 
guard  them  againft  the  crafty^  and  the  vrtious,  from 
whofe  converfatioa  they  will  be  fure  to  gain  nothings* 
and  may  lofe  dreadfully. 

As  the  flighteft  touch  will  defile  a  clean  garment,, 
which  is  not  to  be  cleaned  again  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  fo  the  converfation  of  the  wicked  and  de- 
bauched will,  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  defile  the  mind  of 
an  innocent  perfon,  in  a  manner  that  will  give  him  great 
trouble  to  recover  his  former  purity.  You  may  there-^ 
fore  more  fafely  venture  into  company  with  a  perfoa 
i«feded  with  the  plague,  than  with  a  vitious  man  :  for 
the  word  confequence  of  the  firft  is  detth  ;  but  of  the 
iaft,  the  hazard  of  a  worfe  defl:pu£tion*  For  vitious 
people  generally  have  a  peculiar  ambition  to  draw  ia 
the  innocent  to  their  party ;  and  many  of  them  are 
furnifhed  with  artifices  and  allurements  but  too  efiTe^al 
•  for  infnaring. 

It  is  the  advice  of  a  great  man  to  his  fon,  To  keep 
the  company  of  his  fuperiors,  rather  than  his  inferiors. 
This  diredion  is  to  be  followed  with  difcretion.  As  on 
one  handj  for  a  gentleman  to  affociate  conftantly  with 
mechanics,  muft  prove  the  moft  effeftual  means  of  fink- 
ing him  to  the  level  of  their  manners  and  converfation  \^ 
fo  on  the  other,  for  a  young  perfon,  who  is  born  to  no 
great  fortune,  and  muft  refolve  to  make  his  way  in  life 
by  his  own  induftry,  to  afleft  the  company  of  the  nobi-- 
lity  and  gentry,  is  the  way  to  have  his  mind  tinftured 
with  the  fame  love  of  idlenefs  and  expence,  which  even 
in  people  of  fortune  is  highly  blamable;  but  in  thofe, 
who  have  no  fuch  profpedts  in  life,  is  certain  ruin.  The 
fuppofed  advantage  arifing  from  the  friendlhip  of  the 
great,  is  of  very  little  confequence.  The  fiirelt  way  to 
ingratiate  one*s  felf  with  the  bulk  of  them  is,  to  ferve 
their  pleafures,  or  their  ambitious  views :  A  price  infi- 
nitely 
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nitclj  too  great  for  all  that  their  favour  can  procure* 
It  may  therefore,  I  think,  be  concluded,  that  the  pro-t 
pereft  companions  for  every  man,  are  thofe  of  his  own 
rank  in  life. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many  in  friendfhip,  as 
in  love,  to  form  to  tbemfelves  fuch  ronlantic  notions  of 
I  know  not  what  fublimities  as  will  not  anfwer  in  real 
life,  and  to  make  themfelves  miferable  upon  meeting 
with  difappointments.  Whoever  thinks  to  find  an  ob- 
jed  of  love  or  friendfhip,  in  whom,  after  long  acquaints 
ance  and  familiarity,  nothing  faulty  or  defedlive,  (hall 
appear,  muft  go  among  fuperior  orders  of  beings  in 
fearch  of  what  he  wants  :  human  nature  will  furnifti  no 
fuch  charaders.  He  who  has  found  a  friend,  capable 
of  keeping  a  fecret,  of  giving  a  fincere  and  judicious 
advice,  of  entertaining  and  inftruding  by  his  converfa* 
tion,  and  ready  to  (hew  his  affedion  by  adions  as  well 
as  words ;  he  who  has  found  fuch  a  friend,  and  drops 
him  for  any  weaknefs  not  inconfiftent  with  thefe  quali* 
ties,  (hews  himfelf  unworthy  of  fuch  an  ineftimabld 
treafurei 

As  a  temper  too  referved  and  fufpicious,  forbidding 
the  approach  of  a  ftranger,  is  an  indication  of  a  crafty 
difpofition,  or  at  leaft  of  a  timorous  and  narrow  mind  ; 
fo  throwing  open  one's  arms  to  every  forward  intruder, 
is  a  proof  of  egregious  want  of  prudence  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Thofe  pert  and  infinuating  people,  who 
become,  all  of  a  fudden,  and  without  any  reafon,  the 
mod  zealous  atid  fanguine  friends,  are  ever  to  be  fuf- 
pcded  of  fome  indired'defign.  The  wifdom  of  beha- 
viour therefore  is,  to  communicate  your  knowledge  to 
all,  who  feem  willing  to  receive  it;  your  private  affairs 
only  to  perfons  of  approved  fecrecy  and  judgment,  and 
to  them  no  more  than  is  abfoliitely  neceffary  ;  to  have 
many  acquaintance,  but  few  intimates  ;  to  open  your 
countenance  to  all,  your  heart  to  very  few.    - 

Never  think  of  friendfliip  with  a  covetous  man  :  He 
loves  his  money  better  than  his  friend*  Nor  with  a  man 
of  pleafure :  He  has  not  gravity  enough  to  render  his 
converfation  improving.  Nor  with  a  wicked  man  :  He 
will  corrupt  you.     Nor  with  a  filly  fellow :  His  empti* 
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nefs  will  difguft  you.  Nor  with  a  drunkard :  He  wrfl 
betray  your  fecrets.  A  paflionate  fellow  will  affront 
you.  A  conceited  man  will  expect:  you  to  fubmit  to 
him  in  every  thing.  A  mean-fpirited  creature  will  dif- 
grace  you.  A  bully  will  draw  you  into  his  quarrels.. 
A  fpendthrift  will  borrow  your  money.  A  very  poor 
fellow  will  maka  your  life  unhappy.  A  man  of  over- 
grown fortune  will  draw  you  into  his  expenfive  way  of 
living. 

There  is  no  folly  more  common  among  young  people- 
than  that  of  puffing,  or  boafting ;  at  which  fome  are 
extremely  awkward,  putting  their  accounts  of  their 
pretended  feats  together  in  a  manner  fo  inconfiftent  and 
cbntradidtory,  that  their  hearers  never  fail  to  detedl  them 
for  mere  fitflions. 

Some  will  be  ever  afcribing  to  themfelves  witty  fay- 
ings,  which  they  have  heard  in  company,  or  perhaps 
Tead  in  books.  Sonie  will  pretend  to  have  performed 
things,  which  if  they  be  challenged  to  do  again,  they 
are  obliged  to  own  they  cannot.  Many,  who  have 
iiever  had  opportunity  or  capacity  for  ftudy,  endeavour 
to  perfuade  thofe  that  converfe  with  them,  that  they 
have  gone  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences, 
and  will  pretend  to  have  read  every  book  you  can  name. 
Others  will  be  ftunning  all  companies  with  the  great 
acquaintance  they  have,  and  talking  of  intimacies  with 
eminent  perfons,  whom  perhaps  in  truth  they  hardly 
ktlovV  by  fight.  And  others  are  guilty  of  this  vice  to  a 
degree  ftill  incomparably  more  wicked,  I  riiean,  thofe 
ivho  delight  in  blaAing  the  charaders  of  ladies,  whofe 
favours  they  boail,  when  they  have  never  been  fo  much 
as  in  their  company.  This  infamous  praflice  has  coft 
fome  of  thefe  vain  and  wicked  boafters,  all  they  were 
worth. 

The  moft  effedtual  means  I  know,  for  avoiding  or 
getting  rid  of  this  foolifti  habit  of  boafting,  is.  To 
.  accuftom  one's  felf  to  fpeak  as  little  as  poffible  in  the 
firft  perfon.  The  figure  Egotifm  is  one  of  the  moft 
ungraceful  that  can  enter  into  any  man's  converfatiou 
or  writings,  though  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  both  of  ancient  and  modern  tim,^. 

But 
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But  if  it  gives  a  man  a  difadvantageous  appearance 
to  be  himfelf  the  hiftorian  of  the  aftions  be  has  realfy 
done,  what  a  contemptible  light  muft  he  appear  in^ 
Tvho,  in  order  to  fet  himfelf  off,  has  recourfe  to  faljc- 
hood?  To  what  a  degree  of  bafenefs  muft  that  mind  be 
funk,  which  can  defcend  fo  low  as  to  invent  a  lie?  We 
fee  a  fenfe  of  honour  upon  this  point,  often  remains  ini 
the  mind,  when  every  thing  elfe  that  relifhes  of  virtue 
is  gone.  The  town-rake,  who  will  make  no  hefitatioii 
at  murder  or  adultery;  will  yet  take  the  imputation  of 
a  lie,  whether  juft  or  unjuft,  for  an  affront  not  to  be 
expiated,  but  with  blood.  For  he  looks  on  other  crimes 
as  venial,  or  perhaps  as  ads  of  heroifm  ;  but  falfehood 
is  univerfally  owned  to  imply  in  it  a  peculiar  degree  of 
mean-fpiritednefs.  .  Nor  will  any  man  allow  himfelf  in 
this  bafe  praftice,  who  confiders  (abftrafting  from  the 
vice)  the  grofs  imprudence  of  expoGng  himlelf  to  the 
iiniverfal  contempt,  which  always  falls  upon  the-cha- 
rader  of  a  liar,  who  of  courfe  lofes  the  confidence  of 
mankind,  even  when  he  fpeaks  truth. 

If  one  has  given  any  juft  caufe  of  difobligation,  the 
proper  part  to  ad,  is,  frankly  to  own  the  offence,  and 
alk  the  injured  perfon's  pardon ;  and  it  muft  only  be 
from  exceflive  pride  and  obftinacy,  that  one  will  refufe 
what  is  fo  reafonablc.  And  how  much  more  manly  is 
fuch  behaviour,  than  to  have  recourfe  to  the  bafe  fub- 
terfuge  of  a  lie,  or  equivocal  evafion  ? 

Falfehood  is  indeed  on  all  accounts  inexcufable,  and 
can  never  proceed  but  from  fome  unworthy  principle, 
as  cowardice,  malice,  or  a  total  contempt  of  virtue  arid 
honour.  And  the  difficulties  it  runs  one  into,  are  not 
to  be  numbered.  One  lie  requires  ten  others  to  fup- 
port  it.  And  the  failure  of  probability  in  one  of  them 
ruins  all.  The  pains  neceffary  to  patch  up  a  plaufible 
ftory,  and  the  racking  of  the  memory  to  keep  alwaysf 
to  the  fame  ciccumftances  in  reprcfenting  things,  fo  as 
to  avoid  contradidions,  is  unfufferable.  And  after  all 
it  is  a  thoufand  to  one,  but  the  artifice  is  detedfed ; 
and  then  the  unhappy  man  is  queftioned  as  much,  when 
he  is  finccre,  as  when  he  diffcmblcsj  fo  that  he  finds 
4  himfelf 
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himfelf  at  a  full  (lop,  and  can  neither  gain  his  ends  with 
mankind  by  truth  nor  falfehood. 

As  it  is  common  and  natural  for  young  gentlemen  to 
court  the  company  of  the  ladies,  it  is  proper  to  give 
thera  fome  diredlions  upon  that  fubjedt. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  elegancy  of  behaviour,  and 
th^t  univerfally-engaging  accompliftiment  of  complai- 
fanee,^  are  no  where  to  be  learned  but  in  the  converfa- 
tion  of  that  delicate  part  of  our  fpecies.  And  it  is  like- 
wife  certain,  that  in  the  company  of  ladies  thetc  is  lefs 
to  be  met  with  that  is  likely  either  to  fhock,  or  to  cor- 
rupt an  innocent  perfon,  than  in  the  converfation  of 
ieven  the  tolerably  fober  part  of  our  fex.  But  as  on  the 
other  hand,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  their  being  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  we  have  for  enlarging  our 
knowledge,  renders  their  converfation  lefs  improving,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  to  fpend  the  bulk  of  one's  leifure 
in  their  company  is  not  to  be  juftified ;  nor  indeed  do 
they  expedl  it,  but^  on  the  contrary,  heartily  defpife 
the  efFerainate  tribe  of  danglers.  A  prudent  man  will 
therefore  only  feek  the  converfation  of  the  ladies  occa- 
fionally  5  and^  where  he  does,  he  will  not  enter  wholly 
into  their  manners,  but  will,  by  eafy  and  engaging 
.ways,  endeavour  to  draw  thera  into  converfation  that 
may  be  more  entertaining  to  himfelf,  and  more  im- 
proving to  them,  than  the  ufual  chit-chat  of  the  tea- 
table.  Nor  is  a  man  in  any  hazard  of  giving  difguft  by 
.this  proceeding,  unlefs  his  manner  of  introducing  fuch 
fubjeds  have  fomewhat  affeded^  or  gloomy,  or  over* 
bearing.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  fcnfible  part  of 
the  fex  always  expe<5t  to  hear  from  us  (omething  diffe- 
rent from,  and  fuperior  to  the  fuperficial  fluff,  of  fa- 
fhions,  love-affairis,  and  remarks  on  neighbours ;  and 
•entertain  but  contemptible  notions  of  a  man,  who  is 
furniflaed  with  no  better  topics  than  thefe.  There  are 
many  of  that  fex,  who  have  made  fo  good  ufe  of  the 
mean  advantages  we  allow  them  for  improving  thera- 
felves,  that  their  judgment  will  be  found  preferable  to' 
that  of  many  men,  on  prudentials  and  morals  (fcienee 
they  do  not  pretend  to)  ;  but  thefe  are  chiefly  fuch  as 
have  had  the  advantage  or  experience  and  converlation. 
i  C  The 
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Th€  ufual  trafti  of  compliment  and  flattery,  with  which 
that  contemptible  order  of  mortals,  commonly  called 
fops,  are  wont  to  entertain  the  ladies,  is  equally  fhame- 
ful  to  thofe  who  utter,  and  thofe  who  receive  it.  And 
none  but  the  mod  fuperficial  part  of  the  fex  are  to  be 
impofed  upon  by  it ;  nor  can  any  thing  fhew  a  man  in 
a  more  ridiculous  light,  than  to  be  convicted  of  at- 
tempting to  flatter;  without  fufficient  addrefs  to  cpnceal 
his  defign*  The  whole  of  it  is  mean  and  difingenuous, 
and  unworthy  of  the  open  plainnefs  and  fincerity,  fo 
graceful  in  our  fex.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  ladies 
are  but  little  aecufliomed  to  bear  the  plain  truth,  much 
lefs  difagreeable  truths,  a  man  of  prudence  will  avoid 
contradifting  or  blaming  them  too  bluntly,  knowing, 
that  by  fuch  behaviour  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  \}vtt 
their  ill-will.  Toying  or  romping  with  handfome 
women,  however  diftant  it  may  be  from  any  diredl  de- 
iign  upon  them,  being  yet  unfuitaWe  to  the  delicacy  of 
genteel  behaviour,  and  tending  naturally  to  promote  le- 
vity, if  not  to  excite  irregular  defires  in  young  minds,  is 
what  I  would  wifli  wholly  difcouraged. 

As  there  is  no  accomplifliment  more  agreeable  in  a 
conopanion,  when  people  want  to  relax,  than  a  knack 
at  telling  a  ftory  ;  there  is  no  part  of  converfation,  in 
-which  men  expofe  themfelves  more  egregioufly.  The 
entertainment,  and  inftruftion,  which  companies  re- 
ceive from  a  well-told  ftory,  of  which  hiftory  and  lives 
furnilh  the  beft  materials,  'naturally  make  people  de- 
firous  of  being  thought  to  poflefs  a  talent  fo  agreeable. 
And  thofe  whom  nature  has  not  fitted  out  with  the  pro- 
per abilities,  cannot  mifs  to  execute  what  they  under- 
take in  an  awkward  manner.  The  chief  of  the  errors 
in  telling  a  ftory,  are  the  following,  viz.  Tedioufnefs 
in  dwelling  upon  infignificant  circumftances,  which  do 
not  intereft  the  company.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  cur- 
tailing too  much,  and  leaving  out  fuch  circumftances  as 
tend  to  charafterize  the  perfons  in  the  ftory,  or  are 
otherwife  eflential.  Over-running  the  proper  conclu- 
lion,  or  cataftrophe  of  the  narration.  Over-a6ting  the 
humourous  or  lively  parts ;  or  drawling  on  the  narra- 
tion in  an  unanimated  manner. 

The 
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The  mod  witty  and  facetious  companion  in  the  world, 
may  make  himielf  as  tljoroughly  difagreeable  as  the 
mod  infipid  mortal  that  can  go  into  company.  Lee 
fuch  a  one  labour  to  be  witty,  and  ftrain  for  fine  things. 
Let  him  ftun  the  company  with  noife  and  forward  im- 
pertinence ;  or  let  him  (hew  a  contempt  for  them  by  a 
liilien  filence ;  and  he  (hall  be  as  heartily  defpifed  as 
ev6r  lie  was  admired. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  eafy  to  invent  a  fiUier  cu- 
ftom,  than  that  which  univerfally  prevails  at  prefent, 
of  vifiting  where  there  is  no  real  regard  or  efteem. 
There  is  no  keeping  up  a  correfpondence  of  this  kind^ 
without  being  guilty  of  infinite  diffimulation.  And  they 
mud  fet  politenefs  at  a  high  rate  indeed,  who  will  give 
up  integrity  for  it. 

But  to  confider  this  matter  only  in  a  prudential  light, 
^hich  is  the  bufinefs  at  prefent,  I  (hould  be  glad  to 
know  wherein  appears  the  wifdom  of  throwing  away 
time  (which  one  may  always  apply  in  fome  manner 
agreeable  to  one's  felf)  upon  people,  whom  one  hear- 
tily defpifes.  Where  intereli  obliges  people  in  bufinefs 
to  fliew  civility  to  their  cuftomers,  or  thofe  they  have 
connexions  with  in  life,  there  is  fome  pretence  of  ne- 
ceility  for  keeping  up  fuch  a  commerce.  But  why  peo- 
ple in  high  and  independent  ftations^  (hould  think  it 
neceffary  to  fpend  fo  many  hours  in  vifits,  to  themfelve* 
infipid  and  difagreeable,  is  to  me  wholly  incbnceivable. 
When  there  are  fo  many  nqble  employments,  and  ele- 
gant amufements,  to  fill  up  the  time  of  people  of  figure, 
it  grieves  one  to  fee  tiiem  make  themfelves  ufelefs  to 
their  country,  and  unhappy  in  themfelves,  by  wafting 
their  hours  in  the  flavery  of  difagreeable  vifits,  and  the 
endlefs  drudgery  of  the  card-table.  To  fee  people  of 
rank  defcend  to  fuch  low  foolery,  as  vifiting  thofe  whom 
they  hate  or  defpife ;  denying  themfelves  by  their  fer- 
vants,  when  they  are  really  at  home,  to  avoid  the  vifits 
of  thofe  themfelves  have  invited,  making  pretended  vi- 
fits to  thofe  they  knew  to  be  abroad,  and  even  fending 
their  empty  coaches  to  perform  thofe  mock  ceremonies ; 
to  obferve  all  this  hypocritical  farce,  carried  on  by 
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people  of  high  rank,  how  does  it  degrade  them  in  the 
eyes  of  their  inferiors ! 

SECT.    IV. 

Df  Swearing  and  Obfcenity.  OfComplaifance.  Of  Over^ 
bearing.  Of  PaJJion.  Of  acknowledging  Faults.  Of 
wrangling  in  Converfation.  Of  the  Importance  ofCir^ 
cumjlantials  in  Behaviour. 

ONE  may  lay  down  the  following,  as  a  maxin)^ 
which  will  never  fail,  viz.  That  fo  long  as  his 
jconverfation  is  entertaining,  and  behaviour  affable  and 
niodeft,  he  will  be  fure  to  be  treated  with  refpedl,  tho* 
his  difcourfe  be  quite  fober  and  chafte. 

Swearing  and  obfcenity  are  offences  not  only  againft 
all  that  is  facred,  but  againft  all  that  is  polite.  They 
are  fins  without  temptation,  without  alleviation,  and 
without  reward.  Swearing  is  an  affront  to  all  fober 
and  well-behaved  people.  It  confounds  and  interrupts, 
inflead  of  gracing  converfation  ;  as  the  continual  repe- 
tition of  any  fet  of  unmeaning  words  from  tkne.  to  time 
necefTarily  mufl. 

As  for  obfcenity,  every  one  knows  it  muflt  fho'ck  and 
ftartle  every  modeft  ear.  It  gives  no  real  pleafure ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  has  any  eflEed,  mud  excite  and  ir- 
ritate the  paflibns,  without  gratifying  them,  which  is 
pain  and  torment.  If  obfcenity  is  fit  converfation  only 
for  public  flews,  it  cannot  be  proper  among  genteel 
people;  and  no  perfon  dcferves  the  appellation  of  a 
gentleman,  who  accuftoms  himfelf  to  the  behaviour  of 
whore-mafters  and  proflifutes.  For  it  is  manners,  and 
not  drefs,  that  form  that  cbarader. 

If  the  definition  of  true  good  manners  be.  That  be- 
haviour, which  makes  a  man  eafy  in  himfelf,  and  eafy 
to  all  about  him ;  it  can  never  be  good  manners  to  be 
troublefome  by  an  excefs  of  ceremony,  by  over-preffing 
to  eat  or  drink,  or  by  forcing  one's  favours  of  any  kind, 
upon  thofe  one  converfes  with.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  to 
be  confiftent  with  good  behaviour,  to  over-do  the  com- 
plimenting part,  fo  as  to  border  upon  infipid  flattery  ; 
nor  does  politenefs  by  any  means  req;uire  that  we  ex- 
ceed* 
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ceed  our  inclination,  or  crofs  our  particular  tafte,  in 
eating  and  drinking  what  may  be  prefled  upon  us,  to 
our  own  difguft ;  much  iefs  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
health  or  temperance. 

No  one  can  be  long  at  a  lofs,  as  to  behaviour,  who 
pbfcryes  the  two  following' diredtions,  and  is  in  earneft 
refolved  to  regulate  his  conduft  upon  them,  viz.  firft, 
That  the  way  to  be  generally  agreeable  in  cdnverfation, 
is  to  fhew,  that  one  has  Iefs  at  heart  the  humouring  his 
own  inclinations,  than  thofe  of  the  company,  and  that 
he  is  not  fo  full  of  himfelf,  as  to  overlook  or  defpife 
pthers;  and,  fecondly.  That  the  grace  of  behaviour  is 
to  be  learned  only  from  the  imitation  of  the  judicious 
and  polite. 

But  care  muft  be  taken,  that  your  imitation  be  not 
fo  flavifli  as  to  ftrip  you  of  your  natural  character  and 
]behaviour,  and  difguifc  you  in  thofe  of  another,  which, 
being  affumed  and  artificial,  will  not  become  you. 
For  nature  in  Ruflet  is  more  agreeable  than  afFedation 
in  Embroidery. 

There  is  nothing  that  cofts  Iefs,  and  gains  more 
friends,  than  an  affable  and  courteous  behaviour.  One 
may  always  obferve,  that  thofe,  who  have  been  accu- 
ilomed  to  the  beft  company,  behave  With  the  greatefl: 
freedom  and  good  nature^  People  of  figure  and  real 
worth,  having  reafon  to  expeft  that  others  will  treat 
them  with  fuitable  refped,  do  not  find  it  neceffary  to 
affunie  any  airs  of  fuperiority.  Whereas,  the  vain  and 
conceited,  who  fancy  no  fubmiffion  whatever  is  equal 
to  their  dignity,  are  ever  endeavouring,  by  a  haughty  car- 
riage, to  keep  up  that  refped  in  others,  whic5h  their  want 
of  real  merit  cannot.  But  how  ill  they  fucceed,  is  eafy 
to  obferve,  from  the  univerfal  contempt  and  difguft  fuch 
a  behaviour  meets  with  among  all  judicious  people. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  differences  be- 
tween one  perfon  and  another  are,  in  refped  to  every 
circumftance,  but  that  of  virtue,  fo  very  inconfiderable, 
as  to  render  any  infolent  fuperiority  on  the  one  hand, 
or  mean  fubmiffion  on  the  other,  extremely  ridiculous; 
jfince,  according  to  the  elegant  expreffion  of  Scripture, 
f^  Man  is  but  a  worm,  and  the  fon  of  man  a  worm." 

C  3  Nothing 
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Nothing  (hews  a  greater  abjcdtnefs  of  fpirit,  than  an 
over-bearing  temper,  appearing  in  a  perfon's  behaviour 
to  inferiors.  To  infult  or  abufc  thofe  who  dare  not  an- 
fwer  again,  is  as  fare  a  mark  of  cowardice,  as  it  would 
be  to  attack  with  a  drawn  fword  a  woman  or  a  child. 
And  wherever  you  fee  a  perfon  given  to  infult  his  infe-. 
riors,  you  may  aflure  yourfelf  he  will  creep  to  his  fu- 
periors ;  for  the  fame  bafenefs  of  mind  will  lead  him  to 
z&  the  part  of  a  bully  to  thofe  who  cannot  refift,  and 
of  a  coward  to  thofe  who  can.  But  though  fervants  and 
other  dependents  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
tort, in  the  fame  tafte,  the  injurious  ufage  they  receive 
from  their  fuperiors,' they  are  fure  to  be  even  with  them 
by  the  contempt  they  themfelves  have  for  them,  and 
the  charafter  they  fpread  abroad  of  them  through,  the, 
world.  Upon  the  whole,  the  proper  behavioui;  to  in- 
feriors is,  To  treat  them  with  genero0ty  and  huojanity ; 
but  by  no  means  with  familiarity  on  one  hand^  or  in- 
folence  on  the  other. 

And,  if  a  fiery  temper  and  paffionate  behaviour  are. 
improper  to  inferiors,  they  are  more  fo  among  equals  ; 
for  this  obvious  reafon.  That  the  only  effedt  of  a  cho- 
leric behaviour  on  your  equals,  is  expofing  you  to  the 
ridicule  of  thofe  who  have  no  dependence  upori  you^ 
and  have  neither  hopes  nor  fears  from  you. 

There  is  indeed  no  greater  happine&  than  an  even 
natural  temper,  neither  liable  to  be  extremely  eager  and 
fanguine,  nor  ftoically  indifferent  and  infeniible ;  neither 
apt  to  be  worked  up  to  a  tempeft  with  every  trifle,  nor 
yet  buried  in  a  continual  lethargic  flupidity  ;  neither 
delighting  in  being  always  engaged  in  fcenes  of  irnrth 
and  frolic,  nor  to  be  wrapped  in  the  impenetrable 
gloom  of  a  fixed  melancholy.  And  after  all,  what  is 
there  in  life  that  may  be  juftly  reckoned  of  fufiicient 
importance  to  move  a  perfon  to  a  violent  paffion  ?  What; 
good  grounds  can  there  be  for  great  expedations,  for 
gloomy  apprehenfions,  for  imoioderate  triumph,  or  for 
deep  dejeftion,  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  the  prefent,  in  wjiich 
we  are  fure  of  meeting  with  innumerable  difappoint- 
luents,  even  in  the  greateft  fuccefs  of  our  affairs^  and 
in  which  we  know  that  our  afUiftions  and  our  pleafures^ 
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rauft  both  be  foon  over.  True  wifdom  will  dired  us  to 
lludy  moderation  with  refpedl  to  all  worldly  things ; 
to  indulge  mirth  but  feldom,  exceffive  grief  never ;  but 
to  keep  up  conftantly  an  even  cheerfulnefs  of  temper. 

If  it  fhould  happen,  through  inadvertency,  pallion, 
or  human  frailty,  that  you  expofe  yourfelf  to  be  taken 
to  talk  by  any  one,  do  not  fo  much  labour  to  juftify  the 
action,  for  that  i«  doubling  the  fault ; — as  yout  inten- 
tion, which  might  be  harralefs.  Befides,  the  adion 
appears  manifeft  to  every  one;  fo  that  people  will  judge 
for  themfelves,  and  not  take  yojur  notion  of  it.  But 
^our  intention,  being  kno\yn  only  to  yourfelf,  they  will 
more  readily  allow  yovi  to  he  the  aioft  proper  perfon  to 
€xplajn  it.  Above  9II,  it  n  bafe  and  ux^\x^  to  palliate 
yoj^f  p^^n  fault,  tiy  laying  the  blame  upon  others. 

Suppoje  you  fhould  fairly  o\yn  you  was  in  the  waxwig. 
It  wilj  Ije  ^nly  cpnfeffing  ycyurfelf  ;a  human  creaturei 
And  is  t)>at  fp  mortifying!  lii  on  the  contrary,  you 
ftiould  ftand  it  oait,  people  will  think  you  twice  in  the 
wrong — in  cqmmitting  a  folly,  and  in  perfifting  w  it. 
Whereas  if  you  franl^ly  own  your  qiiftake,  they  will  al- 
low your  caijdor  as  an  apology  fpi:  half  the  fault. 

It  is  generally  pride  aqd  pafSop  that  ^gage  people 
in  quarrels  and  law.fuit$.  It  is  the  very  cUarafter  of  a 
good  man,  that  he  wiU^  upon  occagon,  recede  frppi 
the  utmoft  rigor  of  what  be  might  in  juftice  demand. 
If  this  charader.were  9  corpmon  one^  th^^e  would  be 
Stw  law-fuits ;  which,  whoever  loves,  \  heartily  wifli 
bim,  for  his  inftrudipn,  tji^  full  eaojoyment  of  all  its  pe- 
culiai"delights,  as  attendance,  expence,  w^fte  of  time, 
fear,  and  wrangling,  with  the  hatred  of  all  who  know  his 
charader,  and  the  diminution  of  his  fortune,  by  eyery 
fuit  he  engages  in. 

If  you  have  reafon  to  believe  that  your  enemy  has 
quitted  his  hatred  to  you,  and  his  ill-defigns  againft  you^ 
do  not  infift  upon  his  making  you  a  formal  fpeech,  ac- 
knowledging his  fault,  and  afking  pardon  ;  but  forgive 
him  frankly,  without  putting  him  to  the  pain  of  doing 
what  may  be  more  difagreeable  to  him  than  you  can 
imagine  :  For  mens'  natures  are  very  different.  If  your 
^re^y  know  that  he  is  favourably  difpofed  to  you,  you 
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cannot  know  it  better  by  his  telling  you  fo  in  a  formal 
manner.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  neceflkry  that  you 
truft  yourfelf  any  more  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
endeavoured  to  betray  and  ruin  you.  Chriftian  for- 
bearance and  forgivenefs  are  no  way  inconliftent  with 
prudence. 

There  is  no  circumftance  in  life  too  trivial  to  be 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  regard  of  a  perfon  who  would 
be  generally  agreeable,  on  which  a  man's  ufefulnefs  in 
fociety  depends  much  more  than  many  people  are  aware 
of.  It  is  great  pity  that  many  perfons,  eminently  va- 
luable for  learning  and  piety,  do  not  ftudy  the  decoruni 
of  drefs  and  behaviour  more  than  they  do.  There  is  in- 
comparably greater  good  to  be  gained  by  humouring 
mankind  in  a  few  of  their  trifling  cuttoms,  an4  thereby 
winning  their  good-will,  than  by  ttartUng  or  difgufting 
them  by  a  Angularity  of  behaviour  in  matters  of  no  con- 
fequence.  In  drefs,  I  would  advife  to  keep  the  middle 
between  foppery  and  fliabbinefs;  neither  being  the  fiirft 
nor  the  lad  in  a  falhion.  Every  thing  which  fhews,  what 
is  commonly  called,  a  tafte  in  drefs,  is  a  proof  of  a  vain 
and  filly  turn  of  mind,  and  never  fails  to  prejudice  thei 
judicious  againft  the  wearer.  A  difcreet  and  well-be- 
haved perfon  will  never  fail  to  meet  with  due  refpedt 
from  all  the  difcerning  part  of  fociety  (and  the  good 
opinion  of  the  reft  is  not  worth  defiring)  though  hi^ 
drefs  be  ever  fo  plain,  fo  it  be  decent,  ' 

SECT.     V. 

Mifcellaneous  Thoughts  on  Prudence  in  Converfation. 

AS  order  or  method  are  of  very  little  confequence 
in  treating  of  fuch  I'ubjeds,  I  will  add  here  a  fet 
of  mifcellaneous  thoughts  upon  the  art  of  converfation, 
couched  in  a  few  words,  from  which,  with  what  has 
been  already  obferved,  the  young  reader  may  furnifh 
himfelf  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
ftudied,  and  what  to  be  avoided  in  converfation.  If  the 
reader  fliould  find  the  fame  thought  twice,  it  is  hoped  his 
candor  will  overlook  a  fault,  not  eafy  to  be  avoided  in 
putting  together  fuch  a  variety  of  unconneded  matter. 

There 
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There  are  few  of  the  following  fentences  that  will  not 
furnifli  a  good  deal  of  thought,  or  that  are  to  be  under- 
ftood  to  their  full  extent  without  fome  confideration. 

He  who  knows  the  world  will  not  be  too  bafhful.  iHe 
who  knows  himfelf  will  not  be  impudent. 

Do  not  endeavour  to  fhine  in  all  companies.  Leave 
room  for  your  hearers  to  imagine  fomething  within  you 
beyond  all  you  have  faid.  And  remember,  the  more 
you  are  praifed,  the  more  you  will  be  envied. 

If  you  would  add  a  luftre  to  all  your  accompllfti- 
ments,  ftudy  a  modeft  behaviour.  To  excel  in  any  thing 
valuable  is  great;  but  to  be  above  conceit,  on  account 
of  one's  accompliihments,  is  greater.  Conlider,  if  you 
have  rich  natural  gifts,  you  owe  them  to  the  Divine 
bounty.  If  you  have  improved  your  underftanding,  and 
ttudied  virtue,  you  have  only  done  your  duty.  And 
thus  there  feems  little  ground  left  for  vanity. 
■  You  need  not  tell  all  the  truth,  unlefs  to  thofe  who 
have  a  right  to  know  it  all.  But  let  -all  you  tell  be 
truth. 

Infiilt  not   another   for  his   want  of   a  tsllent  you 
poffefs :  he  may  have  others  which  you  want. 
•    Praife  yoUp  friends,  and  let  your  friends  praife  you . 

If  you  treat  your  inferiors  with  familiarity,  expeft 
the  fame  from  them. 
'    If  you  give  a  jeft,  take  one. 

Let  all  your  jokes  be  truly  jokes.  Jefting  fometimes 
^nds  in  fad  earned. 

If  a  favour  is  alked  of  you,  grant  it  if  you  can.  If 
not,  refufe  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  one  denial  may 

befufficient:    "' 

V7it  without  humanity  degenerates  into  bitternefs. 
Learning  without  prudence  into  pedantry. 

In  the  midft  of  mirth,  refleft  that  many  of  your  fel- 
low-creatures routfd  the  world  are  expiring ;  and  that 
your  t»rn  will  come  ftiortly.  So  you  will  keep  your 
life  uniform  and  free  from  excefs. 

Love  yoUr  fellow-creature,  though  vitious.  Hate 
vice  in  the  friend  you  love  the  mofl. 

Whether  i»  the  langher  or  the  morofe,  the  nioft 
^ifagreeable  companion  ?     ' 

Reproof 
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Reproof  is  a  medicine  like  mercury  or  opium  ;  if  it 
be  improperly  admipiftered,  it  will  do  harm  inftead  of 
good. 

Nothing  is  more  unmannerly  than  to  refledl  on  any 
man's  profeffion,  fe<3:,  or  natural  infirmity.  He  whi> 
ftirs  up  9gainft  himfelf  another's  rejjf-love,  provokes  the 
ftrongefl:  paflion  in  hum^n  naturis. 

Be  careful  of  your  word,  even  in  keeping  the  mpft 
trifling  appointment.  But  do  not  blame  another  for  a 
failure  of  that  kind,  till  you  have  heard  bis  e^£ufe. 

Never  offer  advice,  but  where  there  h  fome  prpb^-r 
bility  of  its  being  foUowed. 

If  a  great  perfon  has  omitted  rewarding  your  fervicesi, 
.do  not  ):^lk  of  it.  Perhaps  he  may  not  yet  have  had  an 
opportunity.  For  they  hav6  always  on  hand  expedlants 
innumerablje ;  and  the  clamorous  are  too  generally  gra- 
tified before  the  dcferving.  Befides,  it  is  the  way  to 
draw  bis  difple^fure  upqn  you,  whiph  can  do  you  no 
good,  but  m^k^  bad  worfe.  If  the  feryices  you  did 
were  voluntary,  you  ought  not  to  expeft  any  return^ 
becaufe  you  made  a  prefent  i>{  them  iinafked.  And  a 
free  gift  is  not  to  be  turned  into  a  loan,  to  draw  thf^ 
perfon  you  have  ferved  into  debt.  Jf  you  have  ferved 
a  great  perfon  merely  with  a  view  to  felf-intereft,  per- 
haps he  is  aware  of  that,  and  rpwards  you  ^ccordj- 
ingly.  Nor. can  you  ji^ftly  <:omplain;  He  owes  you 
nothing ;  it  was  not  him  you  meant  to  ferve. 

Fools  pretend  to  foretel  what  yi^ill  be  the  iflue  o/ 
things,  and  are  laughed  at  for  their  ^ykward  conjec- 
tures. Wife  men,  being  aware  of  the  uncertainty  c£ 
human  aflfairs,  and  having  obferved  how  ftnall  a  lAattei: 
often  produces  a  great  change^  are  fppdeil  in  tbe^r  con* 
jeftures. 

He  who  talks  too  fall,  outruns  fais  hearers'  thoughts. 
He  who  fpeaks  too  flow,  gives  his  hearer  pain  by  hin- 
dering his  thoughts,  as  a  rider  who  frets  bis  horfe  by 
reining  him  too  much. 

Never  think  to  entertain  people  with  what  lies  out 
of  their  way,  be  it  ever  fo  curious  irt  its  kind.  WhKi 
would  think  of  regaling  a  circle  of  ladies  with  the 

beauties 
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beauties  t)f  Homer* s  Greek,  or  a  company  of  country- 
fquires  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^s  difcoveries  ? 

Never  fifli  for  praife :   It  is  not  worth  the  bait. 

Do  well ;  but  do  not  boaft  of  it.  For  that  will  lefr 
fen  the  commendation  you  might  otherwife  have  de- 
ferved- 

He  who  is  guilty  of  flattery,  declares  himfelf  to  be 
funk  from  every  noble  and  manly  fentiment,  and  fhews, 
that  he  thinks  the  perfon  he  prefumes  upon,  void  of 
modefty  and  difcernment.  Though  flattery  is  fo  com- 
mon in  courts,  it  is  the  very  infolence  of  rudenefs. 

To  offer  advice  to  an  angry  man,  is  like  blowing 
agalnft  a  tempefl:. 

Too  much  precifenefs  and  folemnity  in  pronouncing 
what  one  fays  in  common  converfation,  as  if  one  was 
preaching,  is  generally  taken  for  an  indication  pf  felf- 
conceit. 

Make  your  company  a  rarity,  and  people  will  value 
it.     Men  defpife  what  they  Can  eafily  hav.e. 

Value  truth,  however  you  come  by  it.  Who  would 
not  pick  up  a  jewel,  that  lay  on  a  dunghill  ? 

The  beauty  of  behaviour  confifts  in  the  manner, 
more  than  the  matter  of  your  difcourfe. 

If  your  fuperior  treats  you  with  familiarity,  it  will 
not  therefore  become  you  to  treat  him  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Men  of  many  words  are  generally  men  of  many  puffs, 

A  good  way  to  avoid  impertinent  and  pumping  in- 
quiries, is  by  anfwering  with  another  queflion.  An 
evafion  may  alfo  ferve  the  purpofe.  But  a  lie  is  inex- 
cufable  on  any  occafion,  efpecially,  when  ufed  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  frcm  one  who- has  no  authority  to  de- 
mand it. 

'  Xo  reprove  with  fuccefs,  the  following  circumftances 
are^neteifary,  viz.  mildnefs,  fecrecy,  intimacy,  and  the 
efteem  of  the  perfon  you.  would  reprove. 

If  you  be  nettled  with  fevere  raillery,  take  care  never 
to  fhew  that  you  are  ftung,  unlefs  you  choofe  to  pro- 
voke more;      ' 

The  way  to  avoid  being  m^de  a  butt,  is  not  to  fet  up 
for  an  archer. 

To 
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To  fet  up  for  a  general  critic,  is  bullying  mankind. 

Refled  upon  the  different  appearances  things  make 
to  you  from  what  they  did  fome  years  ago ;  and  do  not 
imagine  that  your  opinion  will  never  alter,  becaufeyou 
are  pofitive  at  prefent.  Let  the  remembrance  of  your 
paft  changes  of  fentiment  make  you  more  flexible. 

If  ever  you  was  in  a  paflion,  did  you  not  find  reafon 
afterwards  to  be  forry  for  it  ?  And  will  you  again  allov* 
yourfelf  to  be  guilty  of  a  weaknefs,  which  will  certainly 
be  in  the  fame  manner  followed  by  repentance,  befides 
being  attended  with  pain  ? 

Never  argue  with  any  bat  men  of  fenfe  and  temper. 

It  is  ill-manners  to  trouble  people  with  talking  too 
much  either  of  yourfelf,  or  your  aftair§.  If  you  are 
full  of  yourfelf,  copfider,  that  you,  and  your  affairs, 
are  not  fo  interefting  to  other  people  as  to  you. 

Keep  filence  fometimes,  upon  fubjeds  which  you  arc 
known  to  be  a  judge  of.  So  your  lilence,  where  you 
are  ignorant,  will  not  difcover  you. 

Some  ladies  will  forgive  (illinefs  ;  but  none  ill-man-- 
ners.  And  there  are  but  few  capable  of  judging  o| 
your  learning  or  genius ;  but  all  of  your  behaviour. 

Do  not  judge  by  a  view  of  one  perfon  or  thing. 

Think  like  the  wife,  but  talk  like  ordinary  people. 
Never  go  out  of  the  common  road  but  for  fomewhat. 

Do  not  difpute  againft  fa<5ls  well  eftabliflied,  merely 
becaufe  there  is  fomewhat  unaccountable  in  them. 
That  the  world  (hould  be  created  of  nothing,  is  to  us 
inconceiveable ;  but  not  therefore  to  be  doubted. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  trample  upon  the  meaqefl  rep- 
tile, nor  to  fneak  to  the  greatefl  prince.  Infolence  and 
bafenefs  are  equally  unmanly. 

As  you  are  going  to  a  party  of  mirth,  think  of  thq 
hazard  you  run  of  mifljehaving.  While  you  are  en- 
gaged, do  not  wholly  forget  yourfelf.  And  after  all  is 
over,  refleft  how  you  have  behaved.  If  well,  be  thank- 
ful: It  is  more  than  you  could  have  promifed.  If 
other  wife,  be  more  careful  for  the  future. 

Do  not  fit  dumb  in  company.  It  will  be  afcribed 
either  to  pride,  cunning,  or  ftupidity.  Give  your  opi- 
nion modeftly,   but  freely ;  hear  that  of  others  with 

candor  j 
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candor ;  and  ever  endeavour  to  find  outy  and  f  6  com- 
municate truth. 

If  you.  have  feen  a  man  mifbehave  once,  do  not  from 
thence  conclude  him  a  fool.  If  you  fiiid  he  has  been 
in  a  miftake  in  one  particular,  do  not  at  once  conclude 
him  void  of  underftanding.  By  that  way  of  judging^ 
you  can  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  no  man  upon 
earth,  nor  even  of  yourfelf. 

In  mixed  company,  be  readier  to  hear  than  to  fpeafc, 
and  put  people  upon  talking  of  what  is  in  their  ownf 
way.  For  then  you  will  both  oblige  them,  and  be  mo^ 
likely  to  improve  by  their  converfation. 

Humanity  will  direft  to  be  particularly  cautious  of 
treating^  with  the  lead  appearance  of  negletft,  tbofe  who 
have  lately  met  with  misfortunes,  and  are  funk  in  life; 
Such  perfon^  arc  apt  to  think  themfelves  flighted,  when 
tio  fuch  thing  is  intendeds  Their  minds,  being  already 
fore,  feel  the  leaft  rub  very  fevcrely^  And  who  would 
be  fo  cruel  as  to  add  affli<3:ion  to  the  afflided  ? 

Too  much  company  is  worfe  than  none. 

To  fmotber  the  generofity  of  thofe^  who  have  obliged 
you,  is  imprudent,  as  well  as  ungrateful.  The  mention 
of  kindncffes  received  may  excite  thofc  who  hear  it  to 
deferve  your  good  word,  by  imitating  the  exarfiple 
which  they  fee  does  others  fo  much  honour^ 

Learning  is  like  bank-notes.  Prudence  land  good 
behaviour  are  like  filver,  ufeful  upon  all  occafions. 

If  you  have  been  once  in  company  with  an  idle  per- 
fon,  it  i^  enough*  You  need  never  go  again.  You  have 
heard  all  he  knows.  And  he  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning  any  thing  new*  For  idle  people  make  no 
improvements. 

.  Deep  learning  will  make  you  acceptable  to  the 
learned ;  but  it  is  only  an  eafy  and  obliging  behaviour, 
and  entertaining  converfation^  that  will  make  you  agree- 
able to  all  companies. 

Men  repent  fpeaking  ten  times,  for  once  that  they 
repent  keeping  filence. 

.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  concealed  one's  opinion. 
For  by  that  means  you  may  change  your  judgment  of 

things 
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things  (which  every  wife  man  finds  reafon  to  do)  and 
liot  be  accufed  of  ficklenefs. 

There  is  hardly  any  bodily  bleraifli,  which  a  winning 
behaviour  will  not  conceal,  or  make  tolerable  ;  and  there 
is  no  external  grace,  which  ill-nature  or  afTedation  will 
not  deform; 

If  you  mean  to  make  your  fide  of  the  argument  aj^- 
pear  plaufible,  do  not  prejudice  people  againft  what  you 
think  truth,  by  your  paiSonate  manner  of  defending  it. 

There  is  an  affeded  humility  more  unfufTerable  than 
downright  pride,  as  hypocrify  is  more  abominable  than 
libertinifm.  Take  care  that  your  virtues  be  genuine 
and  unfophillicated. 

If  you  put  on  a  proud  carriage,  people  will  want  td 
know  what  there  is  in  you  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  ten  to 
one  whether  they  value  your  accomplifiiments  at  the 
fame  rate  as  you^  And  the  higher  you  afpire,  they  will 
be  the  more  defirous  to  mortify  you. 

Nothing  is  more  naufeousthanapparentfelf.fufficiency. 
For  it  fhevvs  the  company  two  things,*  which  are  ex- 
tremely difagreeable ;  That  you  have  a  high  opinion  of 
yourfelf ;  and,  That  you  have  comparatively  a  mead 
opinion  of  them. 

It  is  the  concurrence  of  paflions,  that  produces  a 
ftorm.  Let  an  angry  man  alone,  and  he  will  cool  of 
himfelf. 

It  is  but  feldom,  that  very  remarkable  occurrences  fall 
out  in  life.  The  evennefs  of  your  temper,  will  be  in 
raoft  danger  of  being  troubled  by  trifles  which  take  you 
by  furprife. 

It  is  as  obliging  in  company,  efpecially  of  fuperiors^ 
to  liften  attentively,  as  to  talk  entertainingly^ 

Do  not  think  of  knocking  out  another  perfon's  brains, 
becaufe  he  differs  in  opinion  from  you.  It  will  be  as 
rational  to  knock  yourfelf  on  the  head,  becaufe  ^ou 
differ  from  yourfelf  ten  years  ago. 

If  you  want  to  gain  any  man's  good  opinion,  take  par- 
ticular care  how  you  behave,  the  firft  time  you  are  in 
company  with  him.  The  light  you  appear  in  at  firfl:, 
to  one  who  is  neither  inclinable  to  think  well  nor  ill  of 
you,  will  ftrongly  prejudice  him  either  for  or  againft  you. 

Good 
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Good  humour  i$  the  only  fhield  to  keep  off  the  darts 
of  the  fatlrical  railer.  If  you  have  a  quiver  well-ftored^ 
and  are  fure  of  hitting  oim  between  the  joints  of  the 
harnefs,  do  not  fpare  him.  But  you  had  better  not 
fcend  your  bow  than  mifs  your  aim. 
>    The  modeft  man  is  feldom  the  objeft  of  envy. 

In  the  company  of  ladies,  do  not  labour  to  eftabliflx 
learned  points  by  long-winded  arguments.  They  da 
not  care  to  take  much  pains  about  finding  out  truth.. 

Talkativenefs,  in  fome  men,  proceeds  from  what  is 
extremely  amiable,  I  mean,  an  open,  communicative 
temper.  Nor  is  it  an  univerfal  rule,  that  whoever  talks^ 
niuch,  mud  fay  a  great  deal  not  worth  bearing.  I  have 
known  men  who  talked  freely,  becaufethey  had  a  great 
xleal  to  fay,  and  delighted  in  communicating  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  that  of  the  company ;  and  I  have 
known  others,  who  commonly  fat  dumb,  becaufe  they 
could  find  nothing  to  fay.  In  England^  we  blame 
every  one  who  talks  freely,  let  his  converfation  be  ever 
fo  entertaining  and  improving.  In  France^  they  look 
upon  every  man  as  a  gloomy  mortal,  whofe  tongue  does 
not  make  an  uninterrupted  noife*  Both  thefe  judg-* 
mentsare  unjuft. 

If  you  talk  fentences,  do  not  at  the  fame  time  give 
youxfelf  a  magifterial  air  in  doing  it.  An  eafy  conver- 
fation is  the  only  agreeable  one,  efpecially  in  mixed 
company* 

Be  fure  erf  the  faft,  before  you  lofe  time  in  fearching 
for  a  caufe. 

If  you  have  a  friend  that  will  reprove  your  faults  and 
fbibles,  confider  you  enjoy  a  bleffing,  which  the  king 
upon  the  throne  cannot  have. 

In  difputes  upon  moral  or  fcientific  points,  ever  let 
your  aim  be  to  come  at  truth,  not  to  conquer  your 
opponent.  So  you  never  (hall  be  at  a  lofs,  in  lofing  the 
argument,  and  gaining  a  new  difcovery. 

What  may  be  very  entertaining  in  company  with 
ignorant  people,  may  be  tirefome  to  thofe  who  know 
more  of  the  matter. 

There  is  no  method  more  likely  to  cure  paffion  and 
rafhnefs,  than  the  frequent  and  attentive  conlidei^tion 

of 
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of  one's  own  weaknefTes.  This  will  work  into  the 
mind  an  habitual  fenfe  of  the  need  one  has  of  being 
pardoned,  and  will  bring  down  the  fwelling  pride  and 
Cibftinacy  of  heart,  which  are  the  caufeof  hafty  paifion. 

If  you  happen  into  company,  where  the  talk  runs  into 
party,  obfcenity,  fcandal,  folly,  or  vice  of  any  kind, 
you  had  better  pafs  for  morofe  or  unfocial,  among  peo- 
ple whofe  good  opinion  is  not  worth  having,  than  (hock 
your  own  confcience,  by  joining  in  converfation  which 
you  mud  difapprove  of. 

If  you  would  have  a  right  to  account  of  things  from 
illiterate  people,  let  them  tell  their  ftory  in  their  own 
way.  If  you  put  them  upon  talking  according  to  logi- 
cal rules,  you  will  confound  them. 

I  was  much  pleafed  with  the  faying  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  friendly  argument  with  another 
tipon  a  point  in  morals.     "  You  and  I  (fays  he  to  his 

antagdnift)  feem,  as  far  as  I  hitherto  underlland,  to 

differ  conliderably  in  our  opinions.     Let  us,  if  yoii 

pleafe,  try  wherein  we  can  agree."'  The  fcheme  in 
moft  difputes  is  to  try  who  (hall  conquer,  or  confound 
the  other.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  fo  little  light 
is  (truck  out  in  converfation,  where  a  candid  inquiry 
after  truth  is  often  the  lead  thing  thought  of. 

If  a  man  complains  to  you  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of 
Jier  hufband,  a  parent  of  a  child,  or  a  child  of  a  parent,- 
be  very  cautious  how  you  meddle  between  fuch  near 
relations,  to  blame  the  behaviour  of  one  to  the  other. 
You  will  only  have  the  hatred  of  both  parties,  and  do 
no  good  with  either.  But  this  does  not  hinder  your 
giving  both  parties,  or  either,  your  beft  advice  in  a  pro- 
dent  manner. 

Be  prudently  fecret.     But  do  not  affed  to  make  a  fe- 

cret  of  what  all  the  world  may  know ;  nor  give  your- 

felf  airs  of  being  as  clofe  as  a  confpirator.     You  will 

better  difappoint   idle  curiofity  by  feeming  to   have 

'  nothing  to  conceal. 

Never  blame  a  friend,  without  joining  fome  commen?- 
,  dation  to  make  reproof  go  down. 

It  is  by  giving  a  loofe  to  folly,  in  converfation  and 
adtion,  that  people  expofc  themfelves  to  contempt  and 

ridicule. 
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ridicule.  The  modeil  man  may  deprive  himfelf  of 
fome  part  of  the  applaufe  of  feme  fort  of  people  in  con- 
verfation,  by  not  fliining  altogether  fo  mflch  as  he 
might  have  doqe.  .Or  he  may  deprive  himfelf  of  fome 
lefler  advantages  in  life  by  his  reludlancy  in  putting 
himfelf  forward,  fiut  it  is  only  the  rafh  and  impetuous 
talker,  or  adlor,  that  effedually  expofes  himfelf  in  com- 
pany, or  ruins  himfelf  in  life.  It  is  therefore  eafy  to 
determine  which  is  the  fafeft  fide  to  err  on. 

It  is  a  bafe  temper  in  mankind,  that  they  will  not 
take  tEe  fmalleft  flight  at  the  hand  of  thole,  who  have 
.done  them  the  greatefl  kihdnefs^ 

If  ypu  fall  into  the  greateft  company,  in  a  natural 
and  unforced  way,  look  upon  yourfelf  as  one  of  them ; 
and  do  not  fneak,  nor  fuffer  any  one  to  treat  you  un-^ 
worthily,  without  juft  (hewing,  that  you  know  beha-^ 
viour.  But  if  you  fee  them  difpofed  to  be  rude^  over-* 
bearing,  or  purfe-proud,  it  will  be  more  decent  and  lefs 
troublefome  to  retire,  than  to  wrangle  with  them. 

If  at  any  time  you  chance,  in  converfation,  to  get  on 
.a  fide  of  an  argument  which  you  find  not  to  be  tenable, 
or  any  other  way  over-flioot  yourfelf,  turn  off  the  fubjeft 
in  as  eafy  and  good-humourbd  a  way  as  you  can.  If 
you  proceed  ftill,  and  endeavour,  right  or  wrong,  to 
*  make  your  firft  point  good,  you  will  only  entangle  your- 
felf the  more,  and  in  the  end  expofe  yoarfelf. 

Never  over-praife  any  abfent  perfon  :  efpecially  la- 
dies, in  company  of  ladies.  It  is  the  way  to  bring 
envy  and  hatred  upon  thofe  whom  you  wiQi  well  to. 

To  try,  whether  your  converfation  is  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  people  of  fenfe,  imagine  what  you  fay 
writ  down  or  printed,  and  confiderhowit  would  read; 
whether  it  would  appear  natural,  improving,  and  enter- 
iaining ;  or  affeded,  unmeaning,  or  mifchievous. 

It  is  better,  in  converfation,  with  pofitive  men,  to  turn 
off  the  fubjedl  in  difpute  with  fome  merry  conceit,  than 
keep  up  the  contention  to  the  difturbance  cf  the  com- 
pany. 

Do  not  give  your  advice  upon  any  extraordinary 
emergency,  nor  your  opinion  upon  any  difficult  point, 
lefpecially  in  company  of  eminent  perfons,  without  firft 
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taking  time  to  deliberate.  If  you  fay  nothing,  it  may 
not  be  known  whether  your  filence  was  owing  toigho- 
rance  of  the  fubjed,  or  to  modefty.  If  you  give  a  rafli 
and  crude  opinion,  you  are  effedually  and  irrecover- 
ably expofed. 

If  yon  fill  your  fancy,  while  you  are  in  company, 
with  fufpicions  of  their  thinking  meanly  of  you  ;  if  you 
puff  yourfelf  up  with  imaginations  of  appearing  to  them 
a  very  witty  or  profound  perfon  ;  if  you  difcompofe 
yourfelf  with  fears  of  mifbehaving  before  them  ;  or  any 
way  put  yourfelf  out  of  yourfelf;  you  will  not  appear 
in  your  natural  colour  ;  but  in  that  of  an  affedled,  per- 
fonated  charader,  which  is  always  difagreedble. 

It  may  be  ufeful  to  ftudy,  at  leifure,  a  variety  of  pro- 
per phrafes  for  fuch  occafions  as  are  moll  frequent  in 
life,  as  civilities  to  fuperiors,  expreflions  of  kindnefs  to 
inferibrs  ;  congratulations,  condolence,  expreflions  of 
gratitude,  acknowledgment  of  faults,  aiking  or  denying 
of  favours.  Sec,  I  prefcribe  no  particular  phrafes,  be- 
caufe,  the  language  of  converfation  continually  flu&u- 
ating,  they  muft  foon  become  obfolete.  The  bed  me*- 
thod  of  acquiring  the  accomplifhracnt  of  a  graceful  and 
eafy  manner  of  expreflion  for  the  common  occafions  of 
life,  is  attention,  and  imitation  of  well-bred  people. 
Nothing  makes  a  man  appear  more  contemptible  than 
barrennefs,  pedantry,  or  impropriety  of  expreflion. 

If  you  would  be  employed  in  ferious  bufinefs,  do  not 
fet  up  for  a  buffoon. 

Flattery  is  a  compound  of  falfehood,  felfiftinefs,  fervi- 
lity,  and  ill-manners.  Any  one  of  thefe  qualities  is 
enough  to  make  a  charader  thoroughly  odious.  Who 
then  would  be  the  perfon,  or  have  any  concern  with 
him,  whofc  mind  is  deformed  by  four  fuch  vices? 

If  you  muft  fpeak  upon  a  difficult  point,  be  the  laft 
fpeaker  if  you  can. 

You  will  not  be  agreeable  to  company,  if  you  drive 
to  bring  in,  or  keep  up,  a  fubjed  unfuitable  to  their  ca- 
pacities or  humour. 

You  will  never  convince  a  man  of  ordinary  fenfe,  by 
overbearing  his  underftanding.  If  you  difpute  with 
him  in  fuch  a  manner^  as  to  fhew  a  due  deference  for 

his 
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his  judgment,  your  complaifance  may  win  him,  though 
your  faucy  arguments  could,  not.    ■ 

Avoid  difputes  ahogether,  if  poffibje ;  cfpecially  in 
mixed  companies,  and  with  ladies.  You  will  hardly 
convince  any  one,  and  may  difoblige  or  ftartle  them, 
and  get  yourfelf  the  charafter  of  a  conceited  pragmati- 
cal perfon.  Whereas  that  of  an  agreeable  companion, 
which  you  may  have  without  giving  yourfelf  any  great 
air  of  learning  or  depth,  may  be  more  advantageous  to 
you  in  life^  and  will  make  you  welcome  in  all  compa- 
nies. 

.  The  frequent  ufe  of  the  nanie  of  God,  or  the  devil  ; 
alluflons  to  pafiages  of  Scripture  ;  mocking  at  any  thing 
ferious  and  devout;  oaths,  vulgar  bye- words,  cant- 
phrafes,  affefted  hard-words,  when  familiar  terms  will 
do  as  well;  fcraps  oi Latin,  Greek,  or  French;  quota- 
tions from  plays,  fpoke  in  a  theatrical  manner ;  all  thefe 
much  ufed  in  converf^tion  render  a  perfon  very  con^ 
iemptible  to  grave  and  wife  men;   , 

If  you  fend  people  away  from  your  company  well- 
pleafed  with  themfelves,  you  need  not  fear  but  they  will 
be  well  enough  pleafed  with  you,  whether  they  have 
received  any  ihftru<3:ion  from  you  or  not.  Moll  people 
had  rather  be  pleafed  than  inftruded. 

Do  not  tell  unlikely  or  filly  ftories,  if  you  know  them 
to  be  true. 

There  is  no  greater  rudenefs  to  company,  than  enters 
taining  them  with  fcolding  your  fervants. 

Avoid  little  oddities  in  behaviour.  But  do  not 
defpife  a  man  of  worth,  for  his  having  fomewhat  awk- 
ward, or  lefs  agreeable,  in  his  manner. 

I  hardly  know  any  company  more  difagreeable  than 
that  of  thofe,  who  are  ever  ftraining  to  hook  in  fome 
quirk  of  wit  or  drollery,  whatever  be  the  fubjecl  ot 
converfation^  Refleft  in  yourfelf,  after  you  have  pafled 
forae  hours  in  fuch  company  ;  and  pbferve  whether  ic 
leaves  any  thing  in  your  mind  but  emptinefs,  levity,  or 
difgufl:.  Again  obferve,  after  you  have  pafled  fome 
time  in  the  converfation  of  men  of  wifdom  and  learn- 
ing, if  you  do  not  find  your  mind  filled  with  judic  .  is 

refledlions^ 
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reflcdlions,  and  worthy  refolutions.  If  you  do  not,  it  is 
becaufe  you  have  not  a  mind  capable  of  them. 

If  you  can  exprcfs  yourfelf  to  be  perfedkly  under- 
ftood  in  ten  words,  never  ufe  a  dozen.  Go  not  about 
to  prove^  by  a  long  feries  of  reafoning,  what  all  the 
world  is  ready  to  own. 

If  any  one  takes  the  trouble  of  finding  fault  with 
you,  you  ought  in  reafon  to  fuppofehe  has  fome  regard 
for  you,  elfe  he  would  not  run  the. hazard  of  difobliging 
you,  and  drawing  upon  himfelf  your  hatred. 

Do  not  ruffle  or  provoke  any  man  :  Why  (hould  any 
one  be  the  worfe  for  coming  into  company  with  you  ? 
Be  not  yourfelf  provoked  :  Why  (hould  you  give  any 
man  the  advantage  over  you  ? 

To  fay  that  one  has  opinions  very  different  from 
thofe  commonly  received,  is  faying  that  he  either  loves 
fingularity,  or  that  he  thinks  for  himfelf.  Which  of 
the  two  is  the  cafe,  can  only  be  found  by  examining 
the  grounds  of  his  opinions. 

Do  not  appear  to  the  public  too  fure,  or  too  eager 
upon  any  projeft.  If  it  fhould  mifcarry,  which  it  is 
a  chance  but  it  does,  you  will  be  laughed  at.  The 
fureft  way  to  prevent  which,  is  not  to  tell  your  defigos 
or  profpedls  in  life. 

If  you  give  yourfelf  a  loofe  in  mixed  company,  you 
may  almoft  depend  on  being  pulled  to  pieces  as  foon 
as  your  back  is  turned,  however  they  may  feem  enter- 
tained with  your  converfation. 

For  common  converfation,  men  of  ordinary  abilities 
will  upon  occafion  do  well  enough.  And  you  may 
always  pick  fomething  out  of  any  man's  difcourfe,  by 
which  you  may  profit.  For  an  intimate  friend  to  im- 
prove by,  you  muft  fearch  half  a  county  over,  and  be 
glad  if  you  can  find  him  at  laft. 

Do  not  give  your  time  to  every  fuperficial  acquaint- 
ance :  it  is  bellowing  what  is  to  you  of  ineftimable 
worth,  upon  one,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  the  better 
for  it. 

If  a  perfon  has  behaved  to  you  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  do  not  at  once  coQclade  him  a  bad  man,  unlefk 
you  find  his  charp^' ~  -^o  know  him ; 
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nor  then,  unlefs  the  fads  alleged  againft  him  be  un- 
doubtedly proved,  and  wholly  inexcufable.  But  this 
is  not  advifing  you  to  truft  a  perfon,  whofe  charader 
you  have  any  reafon  to  fufped.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  the  common  way  of  fixing  peoples' charac- 
ters. Such  a  one  has  difobliged  me  ;  therefore  he  is 
a  villain*  Such  another  has  done  me  a  kindnefs ;  there- 
fore he  is  a  faint. 

Never  contend  about'  fmall  matters  with  fuperiors, 
nor  with  inferiors.  If  you  get  the  better  of  the  firft, 
you  provoke  their  formidable  refentment :  if  you  en- 
gage with  the  latter,  you  debafe  yourfelf. 

If  you  aft  a  part  truly  great,  you  may  exped  that 
men  of  mean  fpirits,  who  cannot  reach  you,  will  endea* 
vour,  by  detradion,  to  pull  you  down  to  their  level. 
But  pofterity  will  do  you  juftice  :  for  the  envy  raifed 
againft  you,  will  die  with  you^ 

Superficial  people  are  more  agreeable  the  firft  time 
you  are  in  their  company,  than  ever  afterwards.  Men 
of  judgment  improve  every  fucce^ding  converfation : 
beware  therefore  of  judging  by  one  interview. 

You  will  not  anger  a  man  fo  much  by  (hewing  him 
that  you  hate  him,  as  by  expreffing  a  contempt  of  him» 

Moft  young  women  had  rather  have  any  of  theii: 
good  qualities  flighted,  than  their  beauty.  Yet  that  is 
the  moft  inconfiderable  ^ccomplilhment  of  a  woman  pf 
real  merit. 

You  will  be  always  reckoned  by  the  world  nearly  of 
the  fame  charader  with  thofe  whofe  company  you  keep. 

You  will  pleafe  fo  much  the  lefs,  if  you  go  into  com- 
pany determined  to  fliine.  l^et  your  converfation  ap- 
pear to  rife  out  of  thoughts  fuggefted  by  the  occafion, 
not  ftrained,  or  premeditated  :  nature  always  pleafes : 
pfFedation  is  always  odious. 
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PART    II. 

9 

Of  Prudence  in  Action. 

SECT.    I. 

Of  following  Advice.     Of  Submijpon  to  Superiors. 

PRUDENCE  in  adion  is  the  conducting  of  one's 
affairs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  neceffary  and  proper, 
ail  circumllances  duly  confidered  and  balanced;  and 
avoiding  whatever  may  be  likely  to  produce  inconveni- 
ence with  refpe6k  to  fecular  concerns.  Imprudence  is 
feen  as  much  in  negleding  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
at  the  propei:  timb  for  doing  it,  as  in  taking  rafti  and 
inconfiderate  fteps. 

There  is  not  a  more  promifing  fign  in  a  young  per- 
fon,  than  a  readinefs  to  hear  the  advice  of  thofe  whofe 
age  and  experience  qualify  them  forjudging  maturely. 
The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  arts  of  life, 
can  only  be  attained  by  experience  and  adtion.  There- 
fore if  a  young  perfon,  who,  through  obftinacy,  lejedls 
the  advice  of  experienced  people,  fucceeds  in  his  de- 
figns,  it  is  owing  to  fome  ftrange  interpofition  of  Provil 
dence,  or  concurrence  of  circumllances.  For  fuch  a 
one,  entering  into  life,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  it,  and  refolutely  bent  againft 
advice,  runs  the  fame  hazard  as  a  perfon,  wholly  igno- 
rant of  failing,  who  ifhould,  againft  the  judgment  of  ex- 
perienced pilots,  undertake  to  fteer  a  fliip  through  the 
moft  dangerous  fea  in  a  tempeft.  : 

It  feems  at  firft  view,  a  very  odd  tprn  in  human  na- 
ture, that  young  people  are  generally  much  more  con- 
ceited  of  their  own  judgments,  than  thofe  who  are 
come  to  maturity.  One  would  wonder  how  they  fhould 
xnifs  refleding,  that  pcrfons  more  advanced  in  age  than ' 
themfelves,  have  of  courfe  the  advantage  of  fo  many 
years'  experience  beyond  themfelves ;  and  that,  if  all 
other  things  were  equal,  theiinglecircumftance  of  hav- 
ing feen  more  of  the  world,  muft  neceffarily  enable 
them  to  judge  better  of  it» 

ing 
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Life  is  a  journey  ;  and  thej  only  who  have  travelled 
a  confiderable  way  in  it,  are  fit  to  dired  thofe  who  are 
fetting  out.  / 

Let  me  therefore  advife  my  young  readers,  to  pay  the 
utmoft  deference  to  the  advices  or  commands  of  thofe, 
who  are  their  fuperiors  in  age  and  experience.  '  Old 
people,  it  mud  be  owned,  willfometimes  obtrude  their 
advice  ii)  a  manqer  not  very  engaging.  Their  infirmi- 
ties, tl^e  ufual  attendants  of  age,  together  with  their 
concern  fo|:  the  wrqng  fteps  they  fee  their  young  rela- 
tions and  acquaintance  taking,  will  fometimes  occa-r 
fion  their  treating  them  with  what  may  betaken  for 
ill-naturfe ;  whereas^  it  may  be  in  reality  their  love  for 
the  perfons  of  their  young  friends,  ^nd  their  zeal  for 
their  interefts,  which  warm  them,  Do  not  therefore 
attend  to  the  manner  of  the  advice ;  but  only  to  the 
^matter  of  it.  It  would  he  of  very  little  confequence 
to  you,  if  you  was  going  toward  a  precipice  in  a 
dark  night,  whether  yoa  werp  warned  of  your  danger 
by  a  rude  clo^ru^  pr  by  a  polite  gentleman,  fo  you 
efcaped  it.  In  the  fame  ipanner,  if  ^  remonftrance  is 
made  upon  any  part  of  one's  conduft,  in  the  rougheft 
manner ;  the  only  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  whether 
we  can  profit  by  it,  and  the  rudenefs  of  the  perfon, 
who  made  it,  (hould  go  for  nothing;  as  one  would  fwal-. 
l#vv  a  medicine,  not  for  its  gratefuJnefs  to.  the  tatte,  but 
for  its  efFed  on  the  conl\itution. 

As  to  the  fuhmiffion  a  young  man  owes  to  his  fupe- 
riors, as  parents,  matters,  &c.  if  it  w^ere  not  a  duty,  prur 
dence  alone  would  lead  him  to  yield  it  readily  and 
cheerfully  in  all  cafes  that  are  lawful.  For  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  that  the  confequcnces  of  refufing  are  incorar 
parably  worfe  than  thofe  of  fuhmiffion  ;  the  world  be- 
ing always  ready  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  young  per- 
fon,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  them,  and  not  upon 
the  old  •,  and  nothing  being  more  to  the  difadvantage 
of  a  young  perfon's  character,  than  the  reproach  of  an 
obftinate  or  unfettled  turn  of  mind.  It  would  indeed- 
be  impoffible  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  if 
children,   apprentices,  fervants,  and  other  dependents, 
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were  to  fpend  time  in  difputrng  the  commands  of  their 
fuperiors  ;  it  being  in  many  cafes  hard  to  give  an  account 
of  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  things  p'refcribcd,  and  in 
many  altogether  improper.  Nor  is  it  lefs  commend-* 
able  nor  lefs  graceful  to  obey  cheerfully,  than  to  direct 
prudently.  No  perfon  is  likely  to  command  well,  who 
has  never  learnt  to  obey. 

It  will  be  very  imprudent  in  a  young  perfon  to  take 
^ny  material  ftep  in  life,  without  confulting  the  aged 
and  experienced,  efpecially, '  if  poflible,  luch  as  have 
had  experience  in  his  way  of  life.  In  one's  choice  of 
a  friend,  for  fuch  occafions,  fmoothnefs  of  fpeech  or 
complaifance  is  not  to  be  regarded.  On  the  contrary, 
the  moft  valuable  friend  is  he,  who  joins  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  matured  by  age  and  ex- 
perience, an  open,  blunt,  and  honeft  behaviour  ;  who 
will  rather  magnify,  than  palliate,  the  faults  and  impru- 
dences of  his  friend,  to  his  face,  however  he  may  de- 
fend him  behind  his  back ;  and  will  not,  on  account  of 
the  trifling  hazard  of  difobliging,  fuffer  him  to  take  q, 
wrong  ftep,  without  making  an  open  and  honeft  remon- 
fl  ranee  upon  it. 

There  is  one  particular  confideration,  that  makes 
afking  the  advice  of  one's  friends  prudent  and  judicious. 
It  is — That,  if  it  fliould  fo  happen,  as  it  often  muft,  in 
fpite  of  one's  utmoft  precaution,  that  his  aft'airs  fbould 
take  a  wrong  turn,  he  will  not  only  have  the  lefs  reafon 
to  refleftupon  himfelf ;  but  the  mouths  of  others  like-* 
wife  will  generally  be  flopped  ;  as  he  may  for  the  moft 
part  have  his  advifers  at  leaft,  from  mere  felf-conceir, 
to  ftand  up  for  the  prudence  of  his  condu(5l,  which  was 
the  confequence  of  their  advice. 

You  will  often  find,  that  in  the  -very  propofing  to  your 
friend  your  difficulty,  you  yourfelf  (hall  hit  upon  the 
means  of  getting  over  it,  before  he  has  time  to  give  you 
bis  opinion  upon  it.  And  you  will  likewife  find,  that 
in  advifing  with  a  friend,  a  word  dropt  by  him  fliall 
furnifti  you  a  valuable  hint  for  your  condud,  which  you 
fhall  wonder  how  you  yourfelf  came  to  mifs. 

It  muft  be  own^,  however,  that  there  are  cafes  in 
^hich  no  man  ran  judge  fo  well  wb9(  fteps  iho^ld  be 
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taken  as  the  perfon  concerned ;  becaufe  he  himfelf  may 
know  feveral  important  particulars  in  his  own  affairs, 
which  would  make  it  highly  improper  for  him  to  follow 
the  diredions  another  perfon  might  give,  who  was  not 
aware  of  thofe  circumftances.  Whoever,  therefore, 
gives  up  his  judgment,  and  ads  contrary  to  his  own 
better  knowledge,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his 
acquaintance,  or  with  common  cuftoro,  is  guilty  of  a 
weaknefs,  the  cpnfecjuences  of  which  may  prove  fatal^ 

SECT.    IL 

Of  Method^  Application,  and  proper  Times  for  Bu/ihefi. 

Of  Trufling  to  others. 

TfiERE  is  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  the 
ready  and  advantageous  Sefpatch,  as  well  as  to  the 
fafety  and  fuccefs  of  bufinefs,  than  method  and  regu- 
larity. Let  a  man  fet  down  in  his  memorandum-book, 
every  morning,  the  feveral  articles  of  bufinefs  he  has  to 
do  through  the  day  ;  and  beginning  with  the  firft  per- 
fon  he  is  to  call  upon,  or  the  firft  place  he  is  to  go  to, 
finifti  that  affair  (if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all)  before  he  be- 
gins another ;  and  fo  on  to  the  reft.  A  man  of  bufinefs, 
who  obferves  this  method,  will  hardly  ever  find  himfelf 
hurried  or  difconcetted  by  forgetfulnefs ;  And  he  who 
Jets  down  all  his  tranfadtions  in  writing,  and  keeps  his 
accounts,  and  the  whole  ftate  of  his  ^airs,  in  a  diftinft 
and  accurate  order,  fo  that  he  can  at  any  time,  by  look- 
ing into  his  books,  prefently  fee  in  what  condition  his 
bufinefs  is,  and  whether  he  is  in  a  thriving  or  declining 
way ;  fuch  a  one,  I  fay,  deferves  properly  the  charafter 
of  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  has  a  fair  profpeft  of  carrying 
his  fchemes  to  an  happy  iffue.  But  fuch  exaftnefs  as 
this  will  by  no  means  fuit  the  man  of  pleafure,  who  has 
other  things  in  his  head. 

The  way  to  tranfaft  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  in  a  little 
time,  and  with  great  certainty,  is  to  obferve  thefe  rules. 
Ta  fpeak  to  the  point.  To  ufe  no  more  words  than  are 
neceuary  fully  to  exprefs  your  meaning ;  and  to  ftudy 
before-hand,  and  fet  down  in  writing  afterwards,  a 
&etch  of  the  tranfai^ion* 
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There  is  one  piece  of  prudence  above  all  others  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  thofe  who  expedt  to  raife  tbemfelves 
in  the  world  by  an  .employment  of  any  kind ;  I  mean  a 
conftant  and  unwearied  application  to  the  main  purfujt. 
By  means  of  indefatigable  diligence,  joined  with  fru- 
gality,  we  fee  many  people  in  the  lowed  and  mod  la- 
borious flations  in  life,  raife  themfelve^  to  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  as  will  allow  them,  in  their  old  age,  that  eafc 
from  labour  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind,  which  is  ne- 
ceflary to  make  the  decline  of  life  fupportable.  I  have 
heard  of  a  tradefman  who,  at  hi?  firft  fetting  out,  opened 
and  fhut  his  (hop  every  day,  for  feveraj  weeks  together, 
without  felling  goods  to  the  value  of  one  penny  j  who, 
by  the  force  of  application  for  a  courfe  of  years,  raifed 
at  lad  a  handfome  fortune :  And  I  have  known  many 
who  have  had  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  fettling 
themfelves  comfortably  in  the  world,  and  who,  for  want 
of  deadinefs  to  carry  any  one  fcheme  to  perfedion,  have 
funk  from  one  degree  of  wretchednefs  to  another  for 
many  years  together,  withoi;t  alj  hopes  of  ever  getting 
above  didriefs  and  pinching  want. 

There  is  har41y  an  employment  in  life  fo  mean  that 
will  tiot  afibrd  a  fubfidence,  if  condantly  applied  to  : 
And  it  is  only  by  dint  of  indefatigable  diligence,  that  a 
fortune  is  to  be  acquired  in  bufinefs.  Anedategotby  what 
is  commonly  called  a  lucky  hit,  is  a  rare  indance;  and  be 
who  expeds  to  have  his  fortune  made  in  that  way,  is 
much  about  as  rational  as  he  who  ihould  pegled:  all 
probable  means  of  living,  on  the  hopes  that  he  (houlfl 
fome  time  ojr  other  find  a  treafure.  The  ipisfortune  of 
indolence  is.  That  there  is  no  fucb  thing  as  continuing 
in  the  fame  condition  without  a|i  income  of  one  kind  or 
other.  If  a  man  does  not  bedir  himfelf,  poverty  mud 
overtake  him  at  lad.  If  he  continues  to  give  out  for 
the  neceflary  charges  of  life,  and  will  not  take  the  paina 
to  gain  fomewhat  to  fupply  his  out-givings,  his  funds 
mud  at  length  come  to  an  end,  and  mifery  9ome  upon, 
him  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  is  lead  ab]e  to  grapple 
with  it,  I  mean  in  old  age,  if  not  before. 

The  charader  of  a  fluggard  mud,  I  think,  be  owned 
to  be  one  of  the  mod  contemptibkf    In  proportion  tq 
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a  perfon's  adlivity  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  more  or  lefs  valu- 
able membep  of  focieiy  :  And  if  all  the  idle  people  in  a 
nation  were  to  die  in  one  year,  the  lofs  would  be  in- 
confiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what  the  community  muft 
fuffer  by  being  deprived  of  a  very  few  of  the  adive 
and  induftrious.  Every  moment  of  time  ought  to  be 
put  to  its  proper  ufe,  either  in  bufinefs,  in  improving 
the  mind,  in  the  innocent  and  neceffary  relaxations  and 
^entertainments  of  life,  or  in  the  care  pf  our  fouls. 

And  as  we  ought  to  be  much  more.frugal  of  pur  time 
than  our  money,  the  one  being  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  the  other,  {o  ought  we  to  be  particularly  watchful 
of  opportunities.  There  are  times  and  feafons  proper 
for  every  purpofe  of  life  ;  and  a  very  material  part  of 
prudence  it  is  to  judge  rightly  of  them,  and  make  the 
bed  of  them.  If  you  have,  for  example  a  favour  to 
aflc  of  a  phlegmatic  gloomy  man,  take  him,  if  you  can, 
over  his  bottle.  If  you  want  to  deal  with  a  covetous 
man,  by  no  means  propofe  your  bufinefs  to  him  imme- 
diately after  he  has  been  paying  away  money,  but  ra- 
ther after  he  has  been  receiving.  If  you  know  a  per- 
fon,  for  whofe  intereft  you  have  occafion,  is  unhappy  in 
his  family,  put  yourfelf  in  his  way  abroad,  rather  than 
wait  on  him  at  his  own  houfe.  A  ftatcfman  will  not 
be  likely  to  give  you  a  favourable  audience  immediately 
after  meeting  with  a  difappointment  in  any  of  his 
ichemes,  There  are  even  many  people  who  are  always 
four  and  ill-humoured  from  their  rifing  till  they  have 
dined.  And  as  in  perfons,  fo  in  things,  opportunity  is 
of  the  utmoft  confeque.nce.  The  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  probable  rife  and  fall  of  merchandize,  the  fa- 
vourable feafons  for  importing  and  exporting,  a  quick 
eye  to  fee,  and  a  nimble  hand  to  feize  advantages  as  they 
turn  up ;  thefe  are  the  talents  which  raife  men  from  low 
to  affluent  circumflances. 

It  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  men  of  bu- 
finefs, if  they  made  it  a  rule  nev6r  to  truft  any  thing  of 
confequence  to  another,  which  they  can  by  any  means 
do  themfelves.  Let  another  have  my  intereft  ever  fo 
much  at  heart,  I  am  fure  I  h^ve  it  more  myfeif :  And 
no 
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no  fubftitute  one  can  employ  can  underftand  one's  bu-- 
finefs  fo  well  as  the  principal,  which  gives  him  a  great 
advantage  for  doing  things  in  the  bed  way,  as  he  can 
change  his  meafures  according  to  circumftances,  which 
another  has  not  authority  to  do.  As  for  dependents  of 
all  kinds,  it  is  to  be  remembered  always,  that  their  ma- 
iler's intereft  pofTelTes  at  moft  only  the  fecond  place  in 
their  minds.  Self-love  will  ever  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple, and  no  fidelity  whatever  will  prevent  a  perfon 
from  beftowing  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon  his  own 
concerns,  which  muft  break  in,  lefs  or  more,  upon  his 
diligence  in  confulting  the  intereft  of  his  conftituent. 
How  men  of  bufinefs  can  venture,  as  they  do^  to  truft 
the  great  concerns  fome  of  them  have,  for  one  half  of 
every  week  in  the  year,  which  is  half  the  year,  to  fer- 
vants,  and  they  exped  others  to  take  care  of  their  bu^ 
linefs,  when  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  minding 
it  themfelves,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  Nor  does  the 
detedion,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  frauds  of  fuch  peo-» 
pie,  feem  at  all  to  deter  our  men  of  bufinefs  from  trad- 
ing to  them. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  know 
the  charadlers  of  thofe  we  confide  in.  How  fliould  we 
imagine  we  can  know  thofe  of  others,  when  we  are  fo 
uncertain  about  our  own  ?  What  man  can  fay  of  him- 
felf,  I  never  (hall  be  capable  of  fuch  a  vice  or  weak- 
nefs  ?  And  if  not  of  himfelf,  much  lefs  of  another.  Who 
would  then  needlefsly  truft  to  another,  when  he  can 
hardly  be  fure  of  himfelf? 

SECT.    HI. 

Of  Frugality  and  Economy.     OfProjedts.     Of  Diverfions^ 

NEXT  to  diligence  and  afliduity  in  bufinefs,  fru- 
gality and  economy  are  the  moft  neceflary  for 
him  who  would  raife  himfelf  in  the  world  by  his  own 
induftry.  Simple  nature  is  contented  with  a  little,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  employment  which,  if  purfued  with 
prudence  and  attention,  will  not  yield  an  income  fuffi* 
cient  for  the  neceflary  ufes  of  life :  as,  on  the  other 

hand,  no  revenae  is  fo  giieat «» t^ '  '^  againft  ex- 
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travagance,  Witncfs  the  emperor  Caligula,  who  in  a 
few  years  (pent  the  riches  of  the  world,  at  lead  of  the 
Roman  world ;  I  mean,  the  immenfe  treafures  his  ava- 
ritious  predeceflbr  Tiberius  had  been  amaffing  for  twen- 
ty-two yeafs,  befides  the  current  revenues  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  found  himfelf  reduced  to  ftraits  from  the  moft 
exorbitant  riches.  -  Every  perfon's  experience  confirms 
this  truth,  That  thofe  pleafures  of  hfe  whiqh  coll  the 
moft  are  the  leaft  fatisfaftory  and  contrariwife.  The 
noife  of  balls,  plays,  and  mafquerades,  is  tirefome  ;  the 
parade  of  gilt  coaches,  of  powdered  footmen,  and  of 
ftate-vifits,  is  fulfome;  while  the  converfation  of  a  wife 
and  virtuous  friend,  the  endearments  of  a  faithful  wife 
and  innocent  chfldren,  charity  to  the  indigent,  which 
none  but  a  good  economift  can  beftow,  the  purfuit  of 
ufeful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  the  ftudy  of  virtue 
and  religion,  thefe  are  entertainments  ever  new  and  ever 
delightful :  And  if  a  wife  man  may  thus  be  fatisfied 
from  himfelf;  if  the  nobleft  pleafures  and  trueft  enjoy- 
ments are  only  to  be  had  in  our  own  hearts  and  in  our 
own  houfes,  how  great  is  the  folly  of  mankind,  who  fly 
from  the  genuine,  the  rational,  the  cheap,  and  eafily-at- 
tainable  enjoyments  of  life,  in  a  mad  purfuit  after  the 
imaginary,  expenfive,  and  tirefome  vanities  of  (hew  and 
oftentation !  Were  the  enjoyments  which  ^omp  and 
grandeur  yield  (fuppofing  them  unimbittered  with  re- 
flexions on  their  fatal  confequences,  which  will  ever 
be  crowding  into  the  mind,)  infinitely  more  exquifite 
than  thpfe  of  virtue  and  fobriety,  which  is  the  very 
contrary  of  the  truth,  a  prudent  man  would  take  care, 
in  confideration  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life,  how  he  indulged 
them  to  the  negle6l  of  the  ferious  bufinefs,  of  life,  or  to 
the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  None  but  a  madman  would 
lavifli  away  his  whole  patrimony  in  one  feafon,  with 
the  profpeft  of  poverty  and  mifery  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  :  For  he  would  confider,  that  a  life  languiftied 
out  in -wretchednefs,  or  in  dependence,  would  im- 
menfely  overbalance  the  pleafure  of  refleding,  that  he 
had  fpent  one  year  in  hearing  the  fineft  mufic,  in  feeing 
the  politeft  company,  in  eating  the  rareft  food,  and  in 
drinking  the  richeft  wines  the  world  could  afford :  Nay, 

3  he 
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he  would  forefee  that  the  refledion  upon  pad  pleafures 
and  gaieties  would  only  render  his  mifery  fo  much  the 
more  intolerable.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  more  deplo- 
rable cafe  than  that  of  a  perfon>  who,  by  his  own  folly, 
has  reduced  himfelf  to  beggary  :  For,  befldes  the  other 
diftreffes  he  muft  ftruggle  with,  he  has  the  cruel  dings 
of  his  own  rcfledions  to  torture  him,  and  is  deprived  of 
the  poor  confolation  of  the  fympathy  and  compafiion  of 
his  acquaintance. 

Every  perfon  who  happens  by  any  tneans  whatever, 
though  wholly  out  of  his  own  power  either  to  forefee  or 
prevent,  to  fink  in  the  world,  may  lay  his  account  with 
meeting  no  little  contempt  and  ill-ufage  from  the  bulk 
of  his  acquaintance^  and  even  from  thofe  for.  whom  he 
has  in  his  profperity  done  the  greateft  kindnefTes.  But 
when  it  is  known  that  a  man's  misfortunes  are  owing 
to  his  own  extravagance,  people  have  too  good  a  pre* 
tence  for  withholding  their  compaffion  or  alliftance, 
and  for  treating  him  with  neglect  and  contempL  It 
will  therefore  be  a  young  perfon's  wifdom,  before  he 
goes  too  far,  to  make  fuch  refledions  as  thefe :  **  Shall 
"  I  laviQi  away  in  youthful  pleafure  and  folly  the  pa- 
trimony that  muft  fupport  me  for  my  whole  life  ? 
Shall  I  indulge  myfelf  in  rioting  and  drunkennefs,  till 
•*  1  have  not  a  morfel  of  bread  ?  Shall  I  revel  in  plays, 
"  balls,  and  mufic-gardens,  till  I  bring  myfelf  to  a  gaol? 
"  Shall  I  wafte  my  fubftance  in  regaling  a  fet  of  wretches, 
**  who  will  turn  their  backs  upon  me  whenever  they 
•*  have  undone  me  ?  Shall  I  pafs  my  youth  like  a  lord, 
*'  and  be  a  beggar  in  my  old  age  ?" 

There  is  nothing  more  unaccountable  than  the  com- 
mon pradice  in  our  times  among  that  part  of  the  people 
who  ought  to  be  the  examples  of  frugality  as  well  as  of 
induftry,  the  citizens  of  London ;  I  mean  the  ufual  way 
of  fetting  out  in  life.  It  feeras,  generally  fpeaking,  as 
if  our  traders  thought  themfelves  in  duty  bound  to  go 
to  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  expence  which  their  circum- 
ftances  will  aflford,  and  even  beyond,  the  very  firft  year 
of  their  fetting  up.  That  a  young  ftiop-keeper  and  his 
new-married  wife,  whofe  joint  fortunes  would  not  make 
up  five  thoufand  pounds,  ihould  be§in  with  fitting  in 
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Hate  to  receive  company,  keeping  footmeiiy  carriages, 
and  country-houfes,  and  awkwardly  mimicking  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  other  end  of  the  town,  before  they 
know  how  trade  may  turn  out,  or  how  numerous  a  fa- 
mily of  children  they  may  have  to  provide  for;  what 
can  be  more  prepofterous?  As  if  the  public  had  fo  little 
difcernment,  as  to  conclude  that  people^s  circumftances 
were  always  according  to  the  {hew  they  made.  How 
eafy  is  it  for  any  man  to  increafe  his  expence,  if  he  finds 
his  income  increafe  ?  And  how  hard  is  it  to  be  obliged, 
after  fetting  out  in  a  grand  manner,  to  retrench  and 
lower  the  fails  ?  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  done  in  trade, 
without  afFeding  a  perfon's  credit,  which  accordingly 
obliges  many  traders  to  go  on  in  the  exorbitant  way 
they  firft  fet  out  in,  to  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  others 
who  have  been  engaged  with  them.  In  fome  countries^ 
infolvency,  where  a  good  account  of  the  caufes  which 
brought  it  on  cannot  be  given,  is  punifhed  with  death. 
If  the  law  of  England  were  as  fevere,  what  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  bankrupt  citizens  oi  London  muft  have  been, 
every  one  may  judge. 

The  great  confumption  of  private  fortunes  is  owing 
chiefly  to  thofe  expences  which  are  conftant,  and  run 
on,  day  after  day,  the  whole  year  round.  People  do  nbt 
feem  to  attend  fufEciently  to  the  confequences  of  the 
expence  of  one  difli,  or  one  bottle  of  wine  more  than 
enough  in  their  daily  economy.  Yet  the  faving  of  three 
or  four  (hillings  a-day  will  amount  to  fixty  or  eighty 
pounds  in  a  year;  which  fum  favcd  up  yearly  for  thirty 
years,  the  ordinary  time  a  man  carries  on  bufinefs,  would 
amount  to  near  five  thoufand  pounds,  reckoning  inte- 
reil ;  and  ftill  more,  if  you  fuppofe  it  laid  out  in  an 
advantageous  trade.  • 

If  any  young  gentleman  of  fortune  imagines  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  income  fufficient  to  render  frugality  and  eco- 
nomy ufelefs,  a  little  experience  will  (hew  him  to  his 
coft,  that  no  error  can  be  greater.  The  charge  of  main- 
taining a  number  of  fervants,  who  are  to  be  fupported 
not  only  in  neceflTaries,  but  in  all  the  wafte  and  deftruc- 
tion  they  pleafe  to  make ;  the  expence  of  coachmen, 
footmen,  borfes  and  hounds,  a  town-houfe  and  coun- 
try- 
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try-feat,  is  enormous.  But  if  to  thefe  there  be  added 
the  charge  of  a  miftrefs,  that  alone  will  furmount  all 
the  reft ;  and  the  expence  of  a  fteward  will  exceed  all.  the 
others  put  together  :  For  as  none  of  the  other  depend- 
ents upon  a  great  man  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
more  than  run  away  with  a  little  of  his  cafti,  or  the  pro- 
vifions  of  his  houfe  from  time  to  time,  they  cannot  ut- 
terly ruin  him  without  his  own  knowledge :  But  the 
fteward,  having  the  receiving  and  paying  of  all  in  his 
own  hands,  may  very  eafiiy,  in  a  fliort  time,  if  his  ac* 
counts  are  not  looked  into,  appropriate  to  himfelf  the 
bulk  of  the  eftate,  and  ruin  his  mafter  before  he  has 
any  fufpicion  of  his  affairs  being  out  of  orden 

It  feems  to  me  very  unaccountable,  that  men  of  for- 
tune (liould  think  it  necefTary  to  go  to  the  utmoft  ftretch 
of  their  incomes,  and  generally  beyond  them;  when  they 
muft  find,  that  a  crowd  of  fervants  and  dependents  is 
but  a  difturbance  to  happinefs,  which  requires  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  flies  from  noife  and  oftentation^  Is  it 
neceflary  for  popularity  ?  By  no  means.  Half  the  mo- 
ney laid  out  for  the  fervice  of  the  public,  or  in  judicious 
charities,  would  procure  a  gentleman  the  real  efteem 
and  affedion  of  his  neighbours ;  whereas  the  greateft 
expence  laid  out  upon  thofe  blood-fuckers,  which  ge- 
nerally feed  upon  the  great,  does  but  expofe  him  to 
their  contempt,  who  laugh  in  their  fleeve  to  find  they 
can  fo  grofsly  gull  him  out  of  his  money. 

The  employing  a  number  of  working  people  in  im- 
proving barren  grounds,  in  laying  out  plantations,  in 
raifing  buildings  for  a  continual  increafe  of  tenants  upon 
a  thriving  eftate,  with  the  acquifition  of  new  inhabi- 
tants, the  encouragement  of  manufaftures,  and  providing 
for  the  poor ;  thelb  are  the  arts  that  will  gain  a  country- 
gentleman  more  popularity,  than  keeping  open  houfe  the 
whole  year  round. 

Let  me  advife  young  people  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tious of  new  fchemes  or  projedls.  There  is  not  one  of 
a  hundred  that  ever  fucceeds  at  all ;  nor  one  of  many 
hundreds  that  brings  their  inventors  any  thing  but  dif- 
appointment  and  ruin.  The  reafon  is  pretty  plain.  It 
requires  a  great  expence  to  fet  any  new  fcheme  on  foot. 

The 
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The  bulk  of  mankind  are  prejudiced  againft  novelties, 
and  confequently  are  apt  to  oppofe  them.  The  gene- 
rality of  people  are  likewife  jealous  of  every  fcheme  that 
hiay  any  way  affecS:  their  intereft  ;  and  many  from  pure 
envy,  take  a  pleafure  in  oppofing  and  depreciating  every 
new  propofal.  The  contriver  himfelf  is  greatly  at  a 
lofs,  being  obliged  to  try  various  methods  to  bring  his 
defigns  to  bear,  and  to  lay  out  a  certain  expence  for  an 
uncertain  profit.  So  that  we  obferve  accordingly,  who- 
ever projeds  any  thing  new  in  faience,  in  mechanics, 
or  in  trade,  feldom  does  more  than  open  the  way  for 
others  to  profit  by  his  ingenuity. 

What  Ihall  be  faid  upon  the  fubjedl  of  pleafures  and 
diverfions  in  an  age,  in  which  all  ranks,  fexes,  and  ages 
run  to  excefs  in  this  refped  ?  And  yet  to  make  the 
amufements  of  life  the  bufinefs  of  life,  is  abfurd  in  any 
rational  being  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  judgment  to 
come,  arid  who  is  riot  abfolutely  certain  (which  I  be- 
lieve hardly  any  one  will  pretend)  that  he  never  fliall 
be  called  to  give  an  account;  of  the  ufe  he  has  made  of 
his  time.  But  if  there  be  any  abfurdity  greater  than 
another,  it  is,  That  a  man  of  bufinefs  (hould  fet  up  iot 
a  man  of  tafte  and  pleafures ;  Yet  we  fee  the  public  di- 
verfions of  this  great  city  crowded  arid  fupported  chiefly 
by  the  citizens.  We  fee  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  is  in  town 
outvying  one  another  in  the  elegancy  of  their  country- 
houfes ;  plays,  balls,  operas,  mufic-gardens,  concerts, 
reforted  to  by  the  loweft  mechanics — the  confequences 
of  which  extravagances  are  bankruptcies  innumerable  ; 
—not  to  mention  frauds,  robberies,  forgeries,  and  fo 
forth.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  fupport  a  family  in  the 
mod  frugal  way;  but  when  to  the  ordinary  convenien- 
ces of  lite,  the  above  extravagances  are  to  be  added, 
there  is  no  end  of  it ;  and  the  covetoufnefs  of  a  fpend- 
thrift  is  incomparably  more  mifchievous  than  that  of  a 
mifer :  The  latter  will,  at  worft,  only  grind  the  face  of 
the  poor,  and  take  the  advantage  of  all  that  are  lefs 
cunning  than  himfelf;  but  the  former  will  not  (lick  at 
forgery,  robbery,  or  murder. 

At  the  fame  time,  that  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  fay  too 
tnuch  againft  the  inordinate  purfuit  of  diverfions,  which 
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even  Jefeats  its  own  end,  becomiiig.  through  excefs,  A 
biirtlcn  and  fatigue,  inllcad  of  a  relaxation  ;  after  all,  I 
f:iv-,  that  may  be  urged  againft  this  reigning  folly  of 
cur  times,  I  know  no  juft  reafon  why  a  man  of  bufinefi 
(liould  deny  himfelf  the  moderate  ufe  of  fuch  innocent 
amufemcnts  as  his  fortuiic  or  leifure  will  allow  ;  his  for- 
tune, in  a  conlilU-ncy  with  lupporting  his  family,  and 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  his  leifure, 
in  a  confiftency  with  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ftatc  of  his  own  afi'airs,  and  doing  offices  of  kindnefa  to 
thofe  about  him.  Some  of  the  moft  innocent  amufe- 
nienrs  I  know,  are  reading,  viz.  hiftory,  iives,  geography, 
liiid  natural  philofophy,  with  a  very  little  choice  poetry ; 
ihe  converfatiun  of  a  few  agreeable  friends,  anddrawing, 
where  there  is  a  genius  for  it.  To  thefe  may  be  added, 
riding  on  horfeback  once  or  twice  in  a  week,  where  it 
can  be  done  conveniently. 

Mufic  is  never  fafely  indulged*  where  there  is  too 
great  a  defire  to  extel  in  it ;  for  that  geuerally  draws 
people  into  an  c xi)<.'nce  of  time  and  money,  above  what 
the  accomplilhment,  carried  to  the  greatelt  length,  is ' 
worrb. 

As  for  cards,  and  all  other  ways  of  gaming,  they  ars 
the  ruin  of  ratif:n.i)  converlaiion,  the  baue  «f  Ibcietjf 
and  the  curfe  of  the  nation^ 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  Over-trading.  Of  Integrity  prudentiaUy  confidered. 
Of  Credulity.  Of  prudent  Candud  in  caje  of  a  reverfh 
of  Fortune.  Of  the  dtfferent  Characters  ofMen^  and 
boiv  to  apply  them. 

THERE  is  one  error  in  the  condud  of  the  indu- 
ftrious  part  of  mankind,  whofe  efteiis  prove  as 
fatal  to  iheir  fortunes  as  thofe  of  (ome  of  the  firft  vices* 
though  it  is  generally  the  mod  aiftive  and  the  ableft 
men  who  run  Into  it :  I  mean,  over-trading.  Profufioil 
itfelf  is  not  more  dangerous ;  nor  does  idieneis  bring, 
more  people  to  ruin,  than  launcU 
•yond  their  abilities.     'Ihe  i 

trade,  thcuij^  it  is  Tometi    ' 

to 
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people  whofe  capitals  are  fmall,  is  yet  perhaps  upon  the 
Whole  more  detrimental  than  a  general  diffidence  would 
be.  For  a  young  trader  to  take  the  utmoft  credit  he 
can  have,  is  only  irurining  the  utmoft  rifque  he  can  run. 
And  if  he  would  coiifider,  that  as  others  truft  him  to  d 
great  extent,  he  muft  lay  his  account  with  trufting  thofe 
he  deals  with  to  a  great  value  likewife ;  and  that  confe- 
quently  he  muft  run  a  great  many  hazards  of  his  own 
payments  falling  ftiort,  and  that  the  failure  or  difap- 
pointment  of  two  or  three  confiderable  fums  at  the  fame 
time,  may  difable  him  from  making  his  payments  regu- 
larly, which  is  utter  iruin  to  his  credit ;  if,  I  fay,  a 
young  trader  were  to  confider  in  this  manner  the  con- 
fequeilce  of  things,  he  would  riot  think  the  offer  of  large 
credit  fd  nluch  a  favour  a$  a  fnare ;  efpecially  if  he 
likewife  refledted,  that  whoever  offers  him  large  credit^ 
and  for  long  time,  without  fufficient  fecurity,  will  think 
h^  has  a  right  to  charge  a  very  contiderable  profit  upon 
the  commodities  he  fells  him  ;  and  confe^dently  the  ad-^ 
Vantage  he  can  g^in  by  them,  muft  be  too  inconfidcr- 
able  to  make  up  for  the  riik  he  muft  run.  The  tra- 
der who  gives  and  fakes  large  credit,  efpecially  if  he  has 
large  concerns  in  foreign  parts,  and  is  not  poflelfed  or  a 
very  confiderable  fortune,  muft  be  liable  to  fuch  ha- 
zards, and  fuch  terror  and  anxiety,  that  I  ftiould  think 
a  very  moderate  profit  arifing  from  trading  fafely,  and 
\vithin  a  reafonable  dompafs,  much  the  moll  eliG:ible.  I 
know  but  one  fort  of  trade  in  which  large  credit  might 
be  fafely  taken,  viz.  where  one  could  quickly  make  fales 
of  large  quantities  of  goods  for  ready  money;  and  in 
fuch  a  trade,  to  take  credit  when  one  might  buy  to 
greater  advantage  for  ready  money,  would  be  very 
abfurd. 

There  is  no  fubjed  which  meri  of  biifinefs  ought  to 
have  oftener  in  their  view,  than  the  precarioufnefs  of  hu- 
man affairs.  In  order  to  the  fuccefs  of  any  fcheme,  it 
is  neceflary  that  every  material  circumftance  take  place; 
ftSy  irt  order  to  the  right  going  of  a  watch  or  clock,  it  is 

ceflary  that  every  one  of  the  wheels  be  in  order.    To 

•4  in  trade,  it  is  necelTary  that  a  man  be  poirefTed 

?ge  capital  J  that  he  be  well  qualified  (which 

E  2  alone 
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alone  comprehends  a  great  many  particulars) ;  that  his 
integrity  be  unfufpeded  ;  that  he  have  no  enemies  to 
blad  his  credit ;  that  foreign  and  home  markets  keep 
nearly  according  to  his  expedations;  that  thofe  he  deals 
w  ith,  and  credits  to  any  great  extent,  be  both  as  honeft 
and  as  fufllcient  as  he  believes  them  to  be ;  that  his 
funds  never  fail  him  when  he  depends  on  them  ;  and 
that,  in  fhort,  every  thing  tuVn  out  to  his  expedation. 
But  furely  it  muft  require  a  very  great  degree  of  that 
fanguinc  temper,  fo  common  in  youth  to  make  a  man 
perfuade  himfelf  that  there  is  no  manner  of  hazard  of 
his  finding  himfelf  deceived  or  difappointed  in  fomeone 
among  fo  many  particulars.  Yet  we  commonly  fee  in- 
ftanccs  of  bankruptcies,  where  a  trader  ftiall  have  gone 
to  the  extent  of  perhaps  ten  times  the  value  of  his  ca- 
pital ;  and  by  means  of  large  credit,  and  railing  money 
with  one  hand,  to  pay  with  the  other,  has  fiipported 
himfelf  upon  the  effeds  of  other  people,  till  at  length 
fome  one  or  other  of  his  laft  fhifts  failing  hkn,  down  he 
finks  with  his  own  weight,  and  bring*  hundreds  to  ruin 
with  him. 

Upon  the  head  of  over-trading,  and  haftening  to  be 
rich,  I  cannot  help  making  a  remark  on  the  conduft 
of  many  traders  of  large  capitals,  who,  for  the  fake  of 
adding  to  a  heap,  already  too  great,  monopolize  the  mar-^ 
ket,  or  trade  for  a  profit  which  they  know  dealers  of 
fmaller  fortunes  cannot  poflibly  live  by.  If  fuch  men 
really  think,  that  their  raifing  themfelves  thus  on  the 
ruin  of  others  is  juftifiable,  and  that  riches  got  in  this 
manner  are  fairly  gained,  they  muft  either  hav«  ne- 
gleded  properly  informing  their  confciences,.  or  mud 
have  ftifled  their  remonftrances. 

Whoever  would  thrive  in  trade,  let  him  take  care,: 
above  all  things,  to  keep  up  to  ftricl  integrity.  If  a 
trader  is  once  known  to  be  guilty  of  taking  exorbitant 
profits,  or  other  unfair  advantages  of  thofe  he  deals 
with,  there  is  an  end  of  his  charader :  And  unlefs  a 
man  can  get  a  fortune  by  one  tranfadion,  it  is  madnefs 
in  prudentials  to  hazard  his  whole  reputation  at  once  : 
And  even  if  he  could,  giving  his  foul  for  an  eftate  would- 
be  but  a  Igfing  trade.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

When: 
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When  it  happens  that  one  is  folicited  to  lend  money, 
or  interpofe  his  credit  for  any  perfon  in  difficuhies,  the 
right  way  is,  to  make  fure  either  that  the  fum  furniflied 
or  engaged  for,  be  fuch  as  he  can  lay  his  account  with 
lofing,  without  any  material  detriment  to  his  affairs,  or 
that  he  have  an  unexceptionable  fecurity  in  his  hands. 
The  confequences  of  lending  money,  or  being  fecurity 
for  others,  generally  prove  the  lofs  of  both  money  and 
friend  :  For  people  arc  commonly  at  the  laft  pinch 
when  th?y  come  to  borrowing,  and  it  is  not  an  incon- 
fiderable  fum  that  will  keep  them  from  linking:  And 
the  demand  of  payment  feidom  fails  to  occafion  difguft 
between  friends.  The  bed  method  I  know  for  fupport- 
ing  a  man  af  merit  in  diftrefs,  is  for  a  fet  of  three  or 
four,  or  more,  according  to  the  occafion,  to  contribute 
.conjundly,  fo  that  th€  lafs  being  divided,  if  it  fliould 
prove  a  lofs,  may  not  prove  fatal  to  any  one  concerned. 
And  if  in  this,  or  any  other  prudent  way,  one  can  do  a 
feryice  in  a  time  of  need  to  a  perfon  of  merit,  one  ought 
always  to  rejoice  in  the  opportunity;  and  he  will  be 
highly  to  blame  who  negleds  it.  But  as  there  is  infi*- 
nite  craft  and  knavery  among  mankind,  let  me  advife 
young  people  to  beware  of  the  common  weaknefs  that 
period  of  life  is  generally  fubjed  to,  1  mean  credulity. 
The  mod  open-hearted  are  the  mod  liable  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  defigning ;  though  one  would  think 
^  man's  knowing  his  own  intentions  to  be  fincere  and 
honeft,  fliould  be  no  reafon  for  his  concluding  every  one 
he  meets  to  be  of  tjie  fame  charader. 

There  is  no  certain  method  of  avoiding  the  fnares  of 
the  crafty  :  But  it  would  be  a  good  cuftom  if  men  of 
bufinefs  made  it  their  ufual  pradice,  in  all  their  deal- 
ings, where  it  is  prafticable,  to  dravy  up  in  writing  a 
minute  or  memorial  of  every  tranfadion,  fubfcribed  by 
both,  with  a  claufe  fignifying,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  dif- 
ference, they  fliould  both  agree  to  fubmit  the  matter  to 
arbitration:  For  it  isvery  common  for  a  defigning  perfon, 
in  making  an  agreement,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  rea* 
fonable  and  natural  confequences  of  an  advantageous 
conceflion ;  but  to  put  off  the  perfon  he  wants  to  take 
an  advantage  of,  with  a  general  phrafe,  as,  WeJharCtfall 
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out ;  /  ajfure  you  I  mean  you  well ;  /  worft  wrong  you : 
and  fuch  like  :  And  when  accounts  come  to  be  fettled, 
and  the  party  who  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  declares, 
that  he  made  the  bargain  altogether  with  the  profped 
of  having  fuch  and  fuch  advantages  allowed  himr  ;  No, 
fays  the  (harper,  /  never  told  you  I  would  ;  Though  it 
is  the  very  fame  to  all  intents  and  purpoles  of  deceiving, 
as  if  he  had  exprefsly  confented  to  it ;  yet  the  unhappy 
fufFerer  muft  fit  down  with  the  lofs,  becaufe  he  can 
only  fay  he  was  deceived  by  infinuations,  and  not  by  a 
direft  fraud  within  the  reach  of  the  law.  One  cannot 
therefore  be  too  exad  in  makir.g  contradls ;  nor  is  therQ 
indeed  any  fafety  in  dealing  with  deceitful  and  ava^ 
ritious  people,  though  one  thinks  be  ufps  the  u(mof\ 
precaution. 

It  will,  I  believe,  generally  be  found  of  good  ufe,  in 
order  to  underftand  the  real  fentiments  of  mankind,  and 
to  difcover  when  they  have  any  indireft  defign,  to  ob- 
ferve  carefully  their  looks.  There  is  fomething  in 
knavery  that  will  hardly  bear  the  infpedion  of  a  pierc- 
ing eye  :  And  you  will  generally  obferve  in  a  (harper 
an  unfteady  and  confuted  look.  And  if  a  perfon 
is  perfuaded  of  the  uncommon  fagacity  of  one  he  is 
to  appear  before,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  mufter  up 
enough  of  impudence  and  artifice  to  bear  him  through 
without  faltering.  It  will  therefore  be  a  good  way  co 
try  one  whom  you  fulpeft  of  a  delign  upon  you,  by  fix- 
ing your  eyes  upon  his,  and  by  bringing  up  gf  fuppofitioq 
of  your  having  to  do  with  onp  whole  integrity  you  fut- 
peded,  and  what  you  would  do  ip  fuch  a  cafe.  If  the 
perfon  you  are  talking  with  be  really  what  you  fufpef^, 
he  will  hardly  be  capable  of  keeping  his  countenance. 

One  ought  always  to  fufped:  men  remarkably  avari- 
tious.  Great  love  of  money  is  a  great  enemy  to  ho- 
pefty.  The  aged  are  more  dangerous  than  young  peo- 
ple. They  are  more  defirous  of  gain,  and  know  mor^ 
indiredt  w^ays  of  coming  at  it,  and  of  outwitting  others, 
than  the  young.  Jt  will  be  your  wifdom  to  be  cau- 
tious of  all  fuch;  and  of  thofe,  who  in  an  aflTedecl 
manner  bring  in  religion  on  all  occafions,  in  feafoi^* 
and  out  of  feafon ;  of  all  fmooth  and  fawning  peq- 

ple*- 
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pie ;  of  thofe  who  are  very  talkative,  and  who,  in 
dealing  with  you,  endeavour  to  draw  off  your  attention 
from  the  point  in  hand,  by  a  number  of  incoherent  re- 
flexions introduced  at  random,  and  of  the  extremely 
fufpicious;  for  it  is  generally  owing  to  a  confcioufnefs 
of  a  defigning  temper,  that  people  are  apt  to  fufpeft 
others  .  If  ever  you  hear  a  perfon  boaft  of  his  having 
got  any  exorbitant  advantage  in  his  dealings,  you  may, 
generally  fpeaking,  conclude  fuch  a  one  not  too  rigo- 
roufly  honeft.  It  is  feldom  that  a  great  advantage  is  to 
be  got,  but  there  muft  be  great  difadvantage  on  the 
other  fide.  And  whoever  triumphs  in  his  having  got  by 
another's  lofs,  you  may  eafily  judge  of  his  charader. 

There  15  a  fprt  of  people  in  the  world,  of  whom  the 
youp^  aud  unexperienced  (land  much  in  need  to  be 
warned.  They  are  the  fauguine  promifers.  They  may 
be  divided  iatct  two  forts.  The  ftrft  are  thofe,  who, 
from  a  foolifli  cuftom  of  fawning  upon  all  thofe  they 
come  into  conipany  with,  have  learned  a  habit  of  pro- 
mifing  to  da  great  kindneffes,  which  they  have  no 
thought  of  performing.  The  other  are  a  Ibrt  of  warm 
people,  who^  while  they  are  lavifhing  away  their  pro- 
mifes,  have  really  fome  thoughts  of  doing  what  they 
engage  for.  But  afterwards,  wbien  the  time  of  per- 
formance comes,  the  fanguine  fit  being  gone  off,  the 
trouble  or  expence  appears  in  another  light ;  the  pro- 
mifer  cools,  and  the  expedant  is  bubbledj^  and  perbapa 
greatly  injured  by  the  difappointmeint. 

When  it  fo  happens,  as  it  wiiUoftea  unavoidably,  in 
fpite  of  the  greateft  wifdom,  atid  the  ftrKteft  integrity 
of  condudl,  that  a  man  of  bufinefs  has  reafon  to  think 
he  cannot  long  ftand  it,  but  muft  make  a  ftop  of  pay- 
ments, it  will  be  his  wifdom  to  call  together  his  credi- 
tors, to  let  them  know  the  ftate  of  his  affairs  before  they 
come  to  the  worft  ;  and  gaii.,  by  an  honelt  and  full  fur- 
render  of  all,  that  forbearance  and  favour,  which  are  al- 
ways readily  granted  on  fuch  occafions.  The  longer  a 
bad  affair  of  that  kind  goes  on,  it  grows  the  worfe ;  the 
conftant  expence  of  livipg  diminifhes  the  funds ;  the 
accounts  become  the  more  involved,  and  more  and  more 
Jjad  debts  fink  the  value  of  the  unfortunate  man's  efttite. 

E  4  Nor 
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Nor  is  fuch  a  misfortune  fo  extremely  formidable,  where 
a  trader  can  make  it  appear,  that  neither  grofs  mifma- 
nagement,  nor  indireft  conduft  have  occafioned  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  often  happened,  that  a  trader  has, 
by  (hewing  a  Angular  degree  of  honcfty  and  difintereft- 
ednefs  on  fuch  an  occafion,  fo  won  the  compaflion  and 
efteem  of  his  creditors,  that  they  have  not  only  allowed 
him  time  to  make  up  his  affairs,  but  have  even  given 
him  fuch  encouragement,  and  done  him  fuch  kindnefles,' 
as  have  enabled  him  to  raifc  himfelf,  by  his  induftry,  to 
circumftances  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  have  arrived  at;. 
If  a  trader  will  flounder  on  from  misfortune  to  misfor- 
tune, in  hopes  of  getting  clear  by  fome  lucky  hit,  he 
muft  be  content  to  take  the  confequences;  but  prudence 
will  diredl  to  build  no  expedlations  on  any  fcheme,  for 
the  fuccefs  of  which  one  has  not  many  different  proba«« 
bilities,  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  one  or  t:wo. 

In  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  or  otherwife,  when  an  unfor«« 
tunate  trader,  through  the  lenity  of  his  creditors,  is  dif-. 
charged,  on  giving  up  his  eft'eds,  and  paying  as  far 
as  they  will  go,  there  is  not  the  lead  pretence  for 
queftioning,  whether  he  is  obliged  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency, if  ever  it  fhould  be  in  his  power.  If  every 
man  is  in  juftice  obliged  to  make  full  payment  of  all  he 
owes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  in  this  cafe  there  is  thq 
fame  obligation,  or  rather  indeed  a  ftronger ;  becaufe 
the  creditors  have  quitted  part  of  what  they  had  a  le- 
gal claim,  to,  and  have  thereby  laid  him  under  ar^ 
obligation  to  do  them  juftice,  if  ever  it  ftiould  be  in  his 
power. 

The  fuccefs  of  bufinefs  being  fo  extremely  precarious, 
it  is  a  very  confiderable  part  of  prudence  to  take  care 
what  fort  of  people  one  is  concerned  with.  One  would 
not  choofe  to  take  credit  of  an  avaritious  and  cruel  man, 
left  it  fhould  happen,  by  an  unlucky  run  of  trade,  that 
one's  affairs  fhould  go  into  confufion,  and  one  ftiould - 
fall  under  the  power  of  fuch  a  perfon  ;  becaufe  one 
could  exped  nothing  from  fuch  a  creditor  but  the  moft 
rigorous  treatment  the  law  would  allow. 
'  The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  connexion  be- 
tween men's  general  char^dters  and  their  refpedtive  be- 
haviour. 
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haviour,  and  the  prudence  of  ufing  mankind  according 
to  their  difpofitions  and  circumftances,  fo  as  to  gain 
one's  laudable  defigns  by  them,  is  a  very  important  part 
of  conduft. 

A  mifer,  for  example,  is  by  no  means  a  proper  perfoa 
to  apply  to  for  a  favour  that  will  coft  him  any  thing. 
But  if  be  be  a  man  of  any  principle,  he  will  make  an 
excellent  partner  in  trade,  or  arbitrator  in  a  difpute 
about  property :  For  he  will  condefcend  to  little  things, 
and  ftickle  for  trifles,  which  a  generous  man  would 
^corn. 

A  paffionate  man  will  fly  into  a  rage  at  a  trifling  af- 
front ;  but  he  will,  generally  fpeaking,  foon  forget  the 
difobligation-,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  any  fervice  in  his 
power  to  make  it  up  with  you.  It  is  npt  therefore  by 
far  fo  dangerous  to  difoblige  fuch  a  one,  as  the  gloomy, 
fuUen  mortal,  who  hardly  feems  difpleafed,  and  yet  will 
wait  feven  years  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  ypu  a  mif- 
chief.  Again,  a  cool  flow  man  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  fittefl:  to  advife  with  ;  but  fordefpatch  of  bufinefs, 
make  ufe  of  the  warm,  fanguine  temper. 

An  old  man  will  generally  give  you  the  bed  advice; 
but  the  young  is  the  fitteft  for  buttling  for  your  intereft. 
There  are  fome  men  of  no  charadler  at  all ;  but  take  a 
new  tindlure  from  the  laft  company  they  were  in.  It  is 
pot  fafe  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  fuch. 

Some  men  are  wholly  ruled  by  their  wives,  and  mofl: 
men  a  good  deal  influenced  by  them  ;  as  in  matters  of 
the  economy  and  decorum  of  life  it  is  fit  they  ftjould.  It 
will  therefore  be  prudent,  generally  fpeaking,  to  ac- 
commodate one*s  fchemes  to  the  humour  of  both  par- 
ties, when  one  is  to  enter  into  important  concerns  with 
a  married  man. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  very  valuable  in  the 
mind  of  a  covetous  man.  Avarice  is  generally  the  vice 
of  abjeft  fpirits ;  as  extravagance  often,  not  always,  of 
generous  minds.  Men,  who  have  a  great  talent  at  get- 
ting of  money,  mofl:  commonly  have  no  other  ;  and  you 
may  for  the  mofl:  part  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  man, 
who  has  raifed  exorbitant  wealth  from  nothing,  has  been 

too 
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too  much  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  riches,  to  mind  his 
own  improvement,  or  any  thing  befides  money. 

A  bully  is^enerally  a  coward.     When  therefore  one 

'    happens  unluckily  to  have  to  do  with  fuch  a  ope,  the  beH 

v^ay  is  to  make  up  to  him  boldly,  and  anfwer  him  with 

firmnefs ;  jf  you  flicw  the  leaft  fign  of  fu|;)mi£0ion4  hq 

'will  take  the  advantage  of  it  lo  life  you  iU. 

A  boafter  is  to  be  fufpeded  in  all  he  fays.  Such  men 
have  a  natural  infirmity,  which  makes  them  forget  what 
they  are  ahout,  and  run  into  a  thoufand  e:i^traYagances, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  truth.  Their  aflertions^ 
their  profeflions  of  friendfliip,  their  promifes,  and  their 
threatenings,  go  for  nothing  with  men  of  underftanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  are  by  no  means, 
to  be  trufted  with  a  fecret.  If  they  do  not  difcover  it 
from  vanity,  they  will  through  levity.  There  is  the. 
fame  danger  in  trufting  the  man  who  Ipves  his  bottle,  . 
and  is  qftep  difordered  with  liquon 

A  mepkrtempered  man  i§  not  the  proper  perfon  to  fo-. 
Jicit  buiinf fs  for  yoq  :  his  modefty  will  be  eafily  con- 
founded. Nor  is  the  man  of  paflion,  nor  the  talkative. 
man :  the  firft  will  be  apt  to  be  put  out  of  tamper,  and 
the  other  to  forget  himfelf,  and  blunder  out  fomewhat 
that  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  negociation.  The 
fitted  character  to  be  concerned  with,  is  that  in  which, 
are  united  an  invioUble  integrity,  founded  upon  rational 
principles  of  virtue  and  ^-eligion,  a  cool  but  daring  tem- 
per, a  friendly  heart,  a  ready  hand,  long  experience, 
and  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  a  folid  re-^ 
putation  of  many  years  (landing,  and  eafy  circum^ 
Itances. 

A  man's  ruling  paflion  is  the  key  by  which  you  may. 
let  yourfelf  into  his  charader,  and  may  pretty  nearly^ 
guefs  at  his  future  condud,  if  he  be  not  a  wit  or  a  fool ; 
for  they  ad  chiefly  from  caprice.  There  are  likewift* 
connexions  between  thediflferent  parts  of  men's  charac- 
ters, which  it  will  be  ufeful  for  you  to  ftudy.  If  yoo. 
find  a  man  to  be  cowardly,  for  example,  you  may  fuf*  ^ 
ped  him  to  be  cruel,  deceitful,  and  fordid.  If  you 
know  another  to  be  hafty  and  paflionate,  you  may  ge^^ 

nerally 
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perally  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  is  open  and  artlefs  ; 
and  fo  on .     But  thete  rules  admit  of  exceptions. 

There  are  fix  forts  of  people,  at  whole  hands  you 
need  not  expedl  much  kindnefs.  The  fordid  and  nar- 
row-minded, think  of  nobody  but  their,  noble  lelves. 
The  lazy,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ferve  you.  The 
tufy,  have  not  time  to  think  of  you.  The  over-grown 
,  rich  man,  is  above  minding  any  one  who  needs  his  affift- 
^nce.  The  poor  and  unhappy,  has  neither  fpirit  nor 
ability.  The  good-natured  fool,  however  willing,  is  not 
capable  of  ferying  you. 

In  negociating,  there  are  a  number  of  circumftances 
to  be  confidered,  the  neglcdl  of  any  of  which  may  de- 
feat your  whole  fcheme.  Firft,  the  fex.  Women,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  are  naturally  diffident  and  timorous  ; 
not  admirers  of  plain  undifguifed  truth  ;  apt  to  be 
fbocked  at  the  lead  defedl  of  delicacy  in  the  addrefs 
of  thofe  who  approach  them  ;  fond  of  new  fchemes  ;  if 
frugal,  apt  to  deviate  into  fordid  narrownefs ;  almofl: 
Viniverf^lly  given  to  (hew  and  finery  ;  eafily  influenced 
by  inconfiderabje  motives,  if  fuitable  to  their  humour  ; 
and  not  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  your  propo- 
fal,  fo  much  by  foli^  reafoning,  as  by  fome  witty  or 
liyely  manper  pf  offering  it ;  oncedifpleafed  and  always 
cold  ;  if*  wicked  enough  to  be  revengeful,  will  ftick  at 
nothing  to  accomplifli  it.  But  this  laft  is  an  uncommon 
charaftcr. 

The -age  of  the  perfon  you  are  to  de?il  with  is  alfoto 
be  confidered.  Young  people  are  eafily  drawn  into  any 
fcheme,  merely  for  its  being  new,  efpecially  if  any  cir- 
cumftance  iij  it  fuits  their  vanity  or  love  of  pleafure. 
They  are  as  eafily  put  out  of  conceit  with  a  propofal 
by  the  pext  perlbn  they  conyerfe  with.  They  are  not 
good  pounfellors :  but  are  very  fit  for  adion,  where  you 
prefcribe  them  a  track,  from  which  they  know  they  are 
not  to  vary,  which  ought  always  to  be  done.  For  youth 
is  generally  precipitate  and  thoughtlefs.  Old  age,  on 
the  contrary,  is  flow,  but  fure ;  cautious,  generally,  to 
^  degree  of  fufpicioufnefs ;  averfe  to  new  fchemes  and 
ways  of  life  ;  generally  inclining  toward  covetoufnefs  ; 
fitter  to  confult  with,  than  to  aft  for  you  ;  npt  to  be 

won 
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won  by  fair  fpeeches,  or  convinced  by  long  reafonings; 
tenacious  of  old  opinions,  cuftoms,  and  formalities  ;  apt 
to  be  difobliged  with  thofe,  efpecially  younger  people, 
who  pretend  to  queftion  their  judgment ;  fond  of  dc^ 
ference,  and  of  being  liftened  to.  Young  people  in 
their  anger  mean  lefs  than  they  fay  ;  old  people  more. 
You  may  make  it  up  with  moll  young  men  j  old  people 

are  generally  flow  in  forgiving.  ^ 

The  proper  time  of  addrefling  a  perfon,  upon  ao 
affair  of  any  confequencc,  is  to  be  carefully  confidered. 
Wait  on  a  courtier,  when  he,  or  any  friend,  whofe  in- 
lereft  he  efpoufes,  is  candidate  for  fome  place  or  prefer- 
ment* He  will  not  then  venture  to  give  you  a  flat  de- 
nial (however  he  may  gull  you  with  promifes),  for  fear 
you  fliould  have  it  in  your  power  to  traverfe  his  defign. 
Or  when  he  has  juft  had  fuccefs  in  fome  of  his  fchemes; 
for,  being  then  in  good  humour,  he  may  give  you  a 
more  favourable  reception.  Do  bufinefs  with  a  phleg- 
matic, flow  man,  after  he  has  drank  his  bottle  ;  for  then 
his  heart  is  open.  Treat  with  a  gay  man  in  the  mon^- 
ing ;  for  then,  if  ever,  his  head  is  clear, 

SECT.    V. 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Opinion  of  others.     Of 

parrels. 

THERE  is  a  weaknefs  very  cpmmon  among  the  beft 
fort  of  people,  which  is  very  prejudicial,  to  wit; 
letting  their  happinefs,  depend  too  much  upon  the  opi-^ 
nion  of  others.  It  is  certain  there  is  nothing  more  con- 
temptible than  the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude. Other  people  lie  under  fuch  difadyantages  for 
coming  at  our  true  charadlers,  and  are  fo  often  mifled 
by  prejudice  for  or  againft  us,  that  it  is  of  very  little 
confequence  whether  they  approve  our  conduft,  if  oiir 
own  confcience  condemns  us,  or  whether  they  find 
fault,  if  we  are  fure  we  afted  from  honefl;  motives," 
and  with  a  view  to  worthy  ends.  But  indeed,  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  pleafe  mankind,  it  i$ 
naturally  impradicable  ;  for  the  mofl:  part  are  fo  much 
governed  by  fancy,  that  what  will  win  their  hearts  to- 
day 
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day,  will  difguft  them  to-morrow ;  and  the  humoun 
and  prejudices,  which  rule  them,  are  fo  various,  and  fa 
oppofite,  that  what  will  pleafe  one  fedl  or  party,  will 
thoroughly  diffatisfy  the  contrary. 

A  wife  man,  when  he  hears  of  refledlions  made  upon 
him,  will  confider  if  they  are  juft  or  not.  If  they  are^ 
he  will  correft  the  faults  taken  notice  of  publicly  by 
an  enemy,  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  hinted  to 
him  in  private  by  a  friend.  He,  who  has  in  himfelf 
wherewith  to  coxxtdi  hia  errors,  has  no  reafon  to  be 
uneafy  at  finding  them  out ;  but  the  contrary. 

When  one  has  had  information  of  his  being  ill  ufed 
by  another  behind  his  back,  it  is  firft  of  all  neceffary 
to  know  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  the  exaft  truth  of 
what  was  faid,  and  the  manner  and  probable  defign  of 
the  fpeaker*  Otherwife  the  confequence  may  be,  that, 
after  you  have  expreffed  your  refentment,  you  may  find 
the  whole  was  falfe,  or  not  worth  your  notice,  which 
laft  is  generally  the  cafe.  And  then  you  are  obliged 
to  own  you  went  too  far,  fo  that  the  other  then  thinks 
himfelf  the  offended  perfon.  And  very  few  of  man- 
kind know  what  it  is  fincerely  and  from  the  heart  to 
forgive,  even  after  the  moft  abjed:  fubraiffion. 

He  who  fets  up  for  forgiving  all  injuries,  will  have 
nothing  elfe  to  do.  He  who  appears  to  be  weak,  will 
be  often  impofed  on*  And  he  who  pretends  to  extra- 
ordinary Ihrewdnefs,  invites  deceivers  to  try  their  talent 
upon  him.  Therefore  a  little  fpirit,  as  well  as  much 
fagacity,  is  neceffary,  to  be  upon  even  terms  with  the 
world. 

If  you  can  bring  you rfelf  either  not  to  liften  to  flan- 
ders  againfl:  yourfelf;  not  to  believe  that  they  were 
ottered ;  to  perfuade  yourfelf  that  the  perfon  who 
uttered  them,  was  out  of  humour  at  the  time,  or  was 
drunk,  or  that  he  did  not  fo  much  mean  to  prejudice 
you,  as  to  divert  the  company  ;  that  he  was  impofed 
upon  with  refped:  to  your  charader ;  or  that  he  is  to 
be  pitied  and  forgiven ;  if  you  can  bring  yourfelf  to 
any  of  thefe,  you  may  make  yourfelf  eafy,  and  rife 
above  fcandal  and  malice.  And  if  you  fliould  make  a 
matter  of  law^  or  of  life  and  dealh^  of  every  idle  fur- 

jnife 
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iTiifc  ai^ainft  you,  you  will  not  be  a  whit  the  more  fecure 
from  fcandal ;  but  the  contrary.  Nothing  will  fo 
effeclually  keep  you  under  cover  from  the  ftrife  of 
tongue^,  as  a  peaceable  difpofition,  loving  retirement 
and  oblburity,  and  averfe  to  meddling  with  the  affairs 
of  others. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  interfere  in  other  people's  qaar- 
rels  or  concerns  of  any  kind,  without  fuffering  from  it 
one  way  or  other.  The  wifeft  men  are  always  the 
mod  cautious  of  fuch  interpofitions;  well  knowing  how 
little  good  is  to  be  done,  and  what  a  ri(k  o'ne  runsi 
Even  when  advice  is  artced,  it  is  very  often  without  any- 
intention  of  following  it.  And  the  only  confequenai 
of  giving  one's  fentiments  freely,  is  difobliging. 

The  proper  temper  of  mind  for  accommodating  adif- 
fcrence,  if  bne  has  any  regard  either  to  prudence  or 
humanity,  is  by  no  means  a  fpiteful,  a  revengeful,  or  a 
four  humour.  For  fuch  a  behaviour  will  only  widen 
the  breach,  and  inflame  the  quarrel.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  will  not  be  prudent  to  appear  difpofed  to  put  up 
with  any  terms,  or  drop  the  affair  in  difpute  at  any  rate, 
lhouj];h  that  is  often  the  beft  that  is  to  be  done. 

When  one  has  to  do  with  a  bad  man,  he  may  think 
himfelf  well  off,  if  he  (uflTtrrs  but  a  little  bv  him,  and  be 
thankful  that  he  Has  got  clear  af  him.  For  fuch  a  one 
will  go  lengths  againft  a  confcientious  perfon,  which  he 
dares  not  to  go  in  bis  own  defence. 

It  is  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  by  letters 
toward  clearing  up  a  point  in  difpute.  One  hour's  con- 
verfation  will  do  more  than  twenty  letters.  They  arc 
tickliih  weapons,  and  require  to  be  handled  with  the 
greateft  caution. 

On  the  prefent  head  xof  differences  and  quarrels,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  touch  upon  the  fubjedl  of 
duels,  arifing  from  a  falfe  notion  of  the  point  of  honoun 
'True  honour  does  not  confift  in  a  wafpilh  temper  or  a 
difpofition  to  make  a  matter  of  bloodlhed  of  every  trifle; 
but  in  an  invincible  attachment  to  truth  and  virtue,  in 
fpite  of  fear,  fbame,  or  death  itfelf.  .And  if  it  be  better 
to  flatter  a  fool,  than  fight  him  ;  if  it  be  wifdom,  of  two 
evils  to  choofe  the  leafl  j  and  if  the  confideration  of  the 

atrocious 
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atrocious  wickednefs  of  throwing  away  life,  and  rafh- 
in^  into  the  prefence  of  our  Almighty  Judge  in  ;tbe 
very  aft  of  infulting  him,  without  opportunity  for  re- 
pentance!, had  its  due  weight  with  people,  one  would 
think  they  would  contrive  any  way  of  fettling  difputes^ 
rather  than  with  the  fword.  If  a  perfon  has  committed 
a  flight  injury-againft  me,  where  lies  the  prudence,  or 
the  common  fcnfe,  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 
juring me  ftill  worfe  ;  I  mean  by  taking  mv  life  ? 

I  greatly  approve  the  conduct  of  an  Engli/h  officer  in 
Flanders,  whofe  example  may  lerve  as  an  univerfal  mor 
del.  That  gentleman,  having  rrceived  a  challenge 
from  another,  refufed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  fliedding  of 
either  his  own,  or  another' s  blood,  cold.  The  chalien- 
gerpoftedhim  for  a  coward;  he  pofled  the  other  for  a  liar. 
The  challenger  threatened  to  cane  him.  Hetoldhim,  he 
would  ftand  on  his  own  defence.  The  challenger  attacked 
him.  He  received  him  with  a  blow  of  a  cudgehon  the 
head,  which  laid  him  fprawling  He  recovered,  drew^ 
and  made  an  ill-direfted  pafs  at  the  pacific  gentleman, 
who  received  him  on  the  point  of  his  fword  ;  wliich 
ended  the  quarrel.  The  gentleman's  courage  being 
well  known,  and  the  whole  affair  being  public,  it  was 
brought  in  manflaughter. 

SECT.    VL 

Of  Marriage. 

IT  is  otte  of  the  greateft  unhappinefles  of  our  times 
that  matrimony  is  fo  much  difcouhtenanced ;  That 
in  London^  and  in  other  great  cities,  fo  many  never 
marry  at  all,  and  that  the  greateft  part  have  got  into 
the  unhappy  and  unnatural  way  of  wafting  the  beft 
years  of  their  lives  in  purfuit  of  a  giddy  round  of  vain 
amufements  and  criminal  pleafures  (if  any  thing  crimi- 
nal can  be  called  a  pleafure) ;  looking  upon  the  married 
ftate  as  the  end  of  all  the  happinefs  of  life,  whereas  it  is 
in  truth,  when  entered  into  with  prudence,  only  the  be- 
ginning. How  do  we  accordingly  fee  our  youth  go  on 
to  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  without  ever  thinking  of 
fettling  in  life,  as  becomes  Cbriftians  and  membeis  of 
fociety,  till  at  laft,  being  fated  and  cloyed  with  lawlefs 
4     '  love, 
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love,  avarice  drives  them  to  feek  the  alliance  of  a  wealthy 
family,  or  dotage  puts  them  upon  mifapplying  that 
facred  tnftitution  to  the  moft  fordid  purpofes. 

l*hc  advantage  of  early  marriage,  both  to  the  com* 
munity  and  to  particulars,  and  the  mifchiefs  which 
might  thereby  be  prevented,  are  not  to  be  exprefled. 
It  is  therefore  my  advice  to  all  my  young  readers.  That 
they  enter  into  the  marriage-ftate  as  foon  as  they  find 
themfelves  fettled  in  a  likely  way  of  fupporting  a  fa- 
mily; And  I  can  promife  them,  upon  the  general  ex- 
perience of  all  prudent  and  good-natured  men,  that,  if 
they  make  a  judicious  choice,  the  only  thing  they  will 
have  occafion  to  repent  of,  will  be,  that  they  did  not 
enter  into  that  (late  fooner ;  and  that  they  will  find  it  as 
much  beyond  the  happieft  fingle  life,  as  eafe  and  afiSu- 
ence  are  beyond  the  narroweft  circumftances.  Indeed, 
what  can  be  conceived  more  perfeft,  in  an  imperfect 
ftate,  than  an  infeparable  union  of  interefts  between 
two  perfons,  who  love  one  another  with  fmcerity  and 
tendernefs ;  who  mutually  defire  to  oblige  one  another; 
and  who  can  with  the  utmoft  freedom  unbofom  to  one 
another  all  their  joys  and  all  their  griefs,  whereby  the 
one  may  be  doubled  and  the  other  divided  ?  If  friend- 
fliip  has  afforded  matter  for  fo  many  commendations, 
worked  up  with  innumerable  figures  of  rhetoric,  what 
may  not  be  faid  of  that  moft  perfedl  of  all  friendfhips, 
which  fubfifts  between  married  perfons? 

I  do  not  deny,  that  there  are  women,  whofe  natural 
tempers  are  fo  unhappy,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  live  with 
them  ;  nor  that  the  ladies  of  our  times  give  themfelves 
up  too  generally  to  an  idle  and  expenfive  manner  of 
life,  to  the  great  detriment  of  oeconomy,  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  prudent  mafters  of  families :  but  it  muft  be  owned, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  greateft  number  of  unhappy 
hufbands  have  themfelves  chiefly  to  thank  for  what 
they  fuffer.  If  a  man  will  be  fo  weak,  as,  for  the  fake 
of  cither  beauty  or  fortune,  to  run  the  defperate  hazard 
of  taking  to  his  bofom  a  fury,  or  an  idiot ;  or  if  he  will 
fuffer  a  woman,  who  might,  by  gentle  and  prudent 
ways,  be  reclaimed  from  her  follies,  to  run  on  to  ruin^ 
without  having  the  fpirit  to  warn  her  of  the  confequen- 

ces; 
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ces  ;  or  if,  inftead  of  endeavouring,  by  the  humane 
methods  of  remonftrance  and  perfuafion,  joined^  with 
the  endearments  of  conjugal  affedion,  which  a  woman 
inuft  be  a  mender  to  refift  ;  I  fay,  if  inftead  of  endea- 
vouring by  mild  and  afFeftionate  methods  to  fhew  her 
the  error  and  bad  confequences  of  her  manner  of  life,  a 
man  will  refolve  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  and 
to  ufe  a  Woman  of  natural  lenfe,  birth,  and  fortune, 
every  way  equal  to  himfelf,  as  a  flave,  or  a  fool,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  remonftances  are  ineffectual,  and  that 
domeftic  peace  is  interrupted,  and  oeconomy  fubverted. 

It  is  not  the  moft  exquifite  beauty,  the  moft  fprightly 
wit,  or  the  largeft  fortune,  nor  all  three  together,  nor 
nn  hundred  other  accompliftiments,  if  fuch  there  were, 
that  will  make  a  man  happy  in  a  partner  for  life,  who 
is  not  endowed  with  the  two  principal  accoraplifliments 
of  good-fenfe  and  good-nature.  If  a  woman  has  not 
tommon  fenfe,  fhe  can  be  in  no  refpeft  a  fit  companion 
for  a  reafonable  man.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  be- 
haviour of  a  fool  muft  be  difgufting  and  tirefome  to 
every  one,  that  knows  her,  efpecially  to  a  hufband, 
who  is  obliged  to  be  more  in  her  company  than  any 
one  elfe,  who  muft  therefore  fee  more  of  her  folly  than 
mny  one  elfe,  and  muft  fuffer  more  from  the  fhame  of 
it,  as  being  more  nearly  conneded  with  her  than  any 
other  perfoUfe  If  a  woman  has  not  fome  fmall  ftiare  ot 
fenfe,  what  means  can  a  hufband  ufe  to  fet  her  right  in 
any  error  of  condud,  into  many  of  which  fhe  will  na- 
turally run  ?  Not  reafon,  or  argument :  for  a  fool  is 
proof  againft  that.  And  if  fhe  has  not  a  tittle  good- 
nature ;  to  attempt  to  advife  her,  will  be  only  arguing 
with  a  tempeft,  or  roufing  a  fury. 

If,  between  the  two  married  perfons,  there  be  upon 
the  whole  enough  for  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  acco^d- 
ing  to  their  ftation  and  temper  of  mind,  it  fignifiestvery 
little  whether  it  comes  by  one  fide,  or  the  other,  or  both. 
Nothing  is  more  abfurd,  than  that  it  fliould  feem  of 
fuch  importance  in  the  judgment  of  many  people,  that 
a  gentleman  make  a  match  fuitable  to  himfelf,  as  they 
often  very  improperly  call  it ;  by  which  they  mean, 
•that  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  find  out  a  lady  poflefTcd  of 
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a  fortune  equal  to  his  own,  though  what  he  has  already 
may  be  more  than  fuflicient  for  fupporting  the  rank  he  is 
born  in.  1  he  conlequences  of  this  mercenary  way  of 
proceeding,  are  only  the  accumulating  more  and 
more  materials  for  luxury,  vanity,  and  oftentatioD,  the 
pcrverlion  of  the  inftitution  of  marriage,  which  was 
for  the  nuiiual  fupport  and  comfort  of  the  parties,  into 
a  mere  affair  of  bargain  and  fale ;  the  alienating,  or 
cooling  the  aireclions  of  the  parties  for  one  another,  by 
Ihewing  each  of  ihem,  that  the  union  was  not  entered 
into  by  the  other  on  account  of  any  perfonal  regards, 
but  from  mercenary  motives  only  ;  and  the  feparation 
inftead  of  the  union  of  intercfts.  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
fuch  marriages  prove  unhappy ;  and  that  each  fhould 
look  upon  the  other  as  a  clog  annexed  to  the  fortune 
which  was  the  principal  objedt  each  aimed  at,  and  fhould 
therefore  mutually  wiflj  one  another  well  out  of  the  way. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  infinuate,  that  every  woman 
of  fortune  mull  of  courfe  be  good  for  nothing.  But 
that  a  man  in  affluent  circumftancts  is  much  to  blame, 
who,  for  the  fake  of  addini^'  to  an  heap,  already  too  large, 
enters  into  an  engagement,  to  which  mclination  does 
not  lead  him,  and  deprives  himfelt  of  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  and  fixing  the  afftdions  of  a  virtuous  and  amia* 
ble  perfon,  raifed  by  him  to  a  rank  above  her  expedla- 
tions,  and  thereby  infpired,  it  Ihe  is  not  wholly  void  of 
goodnefs,  with  luch  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  her  bene- 
faftor,  as  muit  influence  all  her  adlions. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  dreadful  than 
the  profped  thofe  people  have,  who  from  romantic 
love  run  precipitately  into  an  engagement,  that  muft 
hold  for  life,  without  confidering  or  providing  for  the 
confcquences.  Two  young  perfons,  who  hurry  into 
•marriage,  without  a  reafonablc  profped  of  an  income 
to  fupport  them  and  their  family,  are  in  a  condition  as 
wretched,  as  any  I  know  of,  where  a  guilty  confcience 
is  out  of  the  queftion.  Let  a  man  confider  a  little, 
when  he  views  the  objed  of  his  paffion,  to  whom  he 
longs  to  be  united  by  a  facred  and  indiffoluble  bond, 
how  he  will  bear  to  fee  thofe  eyes,  every  glance  of 
ix'hich  maUcs  his  heart  bound  with  joy,  drowned  in 
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tears,  at  the  thought  of  mifery  and  poverty  coming  upon 
her;  how  he  will  bear  to  fee  that  face,  whofe  fmile  re- 
joices his  foul,  grown  pale  and  haggard  through  anguiQi 
of  naind ;  or  how  he  will  bear  to  think  {hat  the  off- 
ipring,  fhe  is  going  to  bring  forth,  is  to  be  born  to 
beggary  and  mifery.  If  young  people  confidered  ma- 
turely the  fearful  confequences  of  marriage,  where 
jhere  is  no  profped:  of  a  proper  provifion,  and  where 
the  anguifli  of  poverty  will  be  the  rtiore  intolerable,  the 
more  fincere  their  affcdiions  are ;  they  would  not  run 
headlong,  as  we  often  fee  them,  into  mifery  irretrievable. 

it  may  often  Happen,  that  the  family  and  connexions 
with  which  .a  woman  is  engaged,  may  alone  be  of  more 
advantage  to  a  man  than  a  fortune ;  as  on  the  other 
^and,  it  may  happen,  that  a  woman  of  fortune,  may  be 
fo  given  to  expence,  or  may  bring  with  her  fuch  a  tribe 
of  poor  relations,  as  thrice  the  income  of  her  fortune 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  maintain^  In  cither  of  thefe 
cafes,  a  man's  prudence  is  to  direct  him  to  make  that 
choice  which  will  be  the  beft  upon  the  whole. 

It  is  a  fatal  error  in  the  conduft  of  many  young  peo- 
ple in  the  lower  ranks  o^  life,  to  make  choice  of  young 
women,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  indolence  and 
gaiety,  and  are  not  poflefTed  of  fortunes  fuitable  the  man- 
ner of  life  they  have  been  accuftomedto*  The  proba- 
ble confequence  of  fuch  matches  is  great,  and  remedilefs 
mifery.  For  fuch  women^  having  never,  been  pradifed 
m  the  oeconomy  of  families,  are  incapable  of  applying 
themfelves  with  that  attention  and  affiduity,  much  lefs 
condefcenfion,  to  the  meaner  parts  of  houfehold  affairs, 
ivhich  is  abfolutely  neceflliry,  where  the  income  is  but 
moderate^  If  a  yoting  trader's  gains  are  but  fmall,  and 
his  help-mate  neither  brings  in  any  thing  to  the  com- 
mon (lock,  nor  knows  how  to  make  the  raoft  of  a  little, 
and  at  the  fame  time  there  is  a  profpedt  of  a  nuifierous 
family  of  children  coming  on,  with  the  cafualities  of 
iicknefs,  a  decay  of  trade,  and  fo  forth,  the  man,  who 
finds  himfelf  involved  in  fuch  a  fcene  of  troubles,  may 
julily  be  looked  upon,  as  among  the  mofl  wretched  of 
mortals, 
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Thofc  marnagc<?,  in  fliort,  are  likely  to  be  crowned 
wirh  nil  the  happinwl's  this  ftate  admits  of,  where  a  due 
regard  is  had  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  to  perfonal 
endowments,  as  an  au;rceable  appearance,  and  a  fuitable 
age,  and  to  prjcLntial  conli  Jerations  ;  and  where  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  negieded,  mifery  is  the  confe- 
quence  to  be  looked  for,  n 

There  is  no  care  or  diligenae  too  much  to  ufe,  nor 
any  inquiry  too  curious  to  be  made,  before  one  engages 
for  life.  In  an  unhappy  marriage,,  every  little  occur- 
rence, every  trifling  circumllance,  calls  to  remembrance 
the  wretchedncfs  of  t!ie  (late,  and  the  happinefs  one  has 
miffed  by  making  an  injudicious  choice  ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  an  happy  union,  no  accident  is  too  trifling  to 
pafs  without  furniihing  fomewhat  to  give  pleafure  or 
entertainment,  which  niuit  be  heightened  by  being  mu- 
tual* Let  young  people,  therefore,  be  advifed,  above 
all  things  to  be  careful  what  choice  they  make.  And 
that  they  may  be  effetlually  di veiled  of  all  prejudices 
and  attachments  in  favour  of  any  perfon,  whofe  outward 
appearance,  fortune,  birth,  or  other  circumllance^  fe- 
parate  from  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  may  be  apt 
to  miflead  them,  let  them  conlider  the  charader  of  the 
objeft,  abftradly  from  the  glare  of  beauty,  or  the  luftre 
of  fortune,  and  then  be  true  to  themfelves,  and  adl  the 
part  which  the  judicious  and  impartial  approve  of. 

Let  a  young  gentleman  obferve,  before  he  allows  hi* 
afFeclions  to  fix  upon  a  particular  objedl,  what  figure 
and  charafter  fhe  bears  in  the  world  ;  whether  others 
admire  her,  as  well  as  himfelf ;  efpecially,  whether  thfe 
cool  and  judicious,  and  elderly  people  approve  her  cha- 
radler,  coiidud,  and  all  circumfiances,  as  well  as  the 
young,  the  thoughtlefs,  and  paffionate.  The  bloom  of 
beauty  will  foon  wither;  the  glitter  of  riches,  and  the 
farce  of  grandeur,  wiU  quickly  become  inlipid  ;  nor 
will  any  thing  earthly  give  peace  to  the  wretch  who 
has  taken  a  ferpent  into  his  boibm,  whofe  (ling  he  feels 
every  moment  in  his  heart. 

During  the  time  of  courtfliip,  though  a  man  muft 

xefolve  to  put  on  a  fmooth   and  engaging  behaviour, 

'  there  is  no  neceffity,  nor  is  it  exposed  by  the  reafona- 
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ble  part  of  womankind,  that  the  dignity  of  the  nobler 
fex  (h»uld  be  laid  afide,  and  the  lover  debafe  himfelf 
from  a  man.  of  fpirit,  to  a  flave  or  a  fycophant.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  if  people  are  re^ 
folved  to  confult  the  happinefs  of  the  marriage-ftate,  to  ' 
behave  to  one  another  in  courtftiip,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  neither  may  have  reafon  to  reproach  the  other  with 
having  aded  a  deceitful  and  unworthy  part.  For,  \i 
mutual  love  and  efteem  be  the  very  cement  of  matrimo- 
nial happinefs,  and  if  it  be  impoflible  to  love  and  efteern 
aperfon,  who  has  deceived^and  impofed  upon  one,  how 
.cautious  ought  both  parties  to  be,  before  entering  into 
fo  clofe  an  union,  of  doing  what  may  tend  to  lefTea 
their  mutual  love  and  efteem  for  one  another  ? 

Nor  is  there  lefs  prudence  requifitefor  prefervingtbe 
happinefs  of  the  marriage-ftate,  than  for  eftabliftiing  it 
at  firft.  When  it  happens,  as  it  will  unavoidably  at 
times,  that  the  hufband,  or  wife,  is  a  little  out-.of  hu- 
mour, it  will  be  highly  imprudent  for  the  other  to  Infifl: 
oupon  reafoning  the  matter  out,  or  deciding  the  point  in 
flueftion,  at  that  time.  The  difpute  ought  to  be  let 
alone,  at  leaft  till  fome  time  afterwards,  or,  if  poffible, 
;dropped  entirely.  It  may  even  be  proper  often  to  give 
jup  a  point,  and  agree,  (contrary  to  one's  own  judgment) 
to  what  is  advanced  by  the-^  other  ;  which  will  fliew, 
'that  one  does  not  oppofe  from  mere  pcrverfenefs ;  but 
pn  good  grounds. 

Again,  if  one  happens  to  be  in  a  thoughtful,  or  ferlr 
30US  mood,  it  mull  be  very  injudicious  in  the  other  to 
put  on  a  very  gay  behayiour  ;  and  contfariv/ifc.  Mar- 
ried people  ought  to  think  nothing  trifling,  or  of  fmall 
^onfequence,  that  may  pleafe  or  difguft  one  another. 
They  ought  to  watch  one  another's  looks  ;  to  fiudy  one 
-another's  tempers ;  to  fly  to  oblige  one  anotlicr  ;  and 
to  be  afraid  of  the  blowing  of  a  feather,  if  it  has  the 
Jcaft  chance  to  difpleafe.  For,  while  the  hufoand  con- 
fplts  his  wife's  fatisfaclion,  he  is  ftudying  to  promote 
his  own  happinefs,  and  fo  of  the  wife.  Cleanlinefs, 
drefs,  complaifance  ;  every  little  piece  of  obfcquioulhefs 
.and  tendernefs ;  confulting  one  another  upon  every 
jprifle^  hovvevcv  obvious ;  commendations  of  one  ano- 

F  3  ther'i 
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thcr's  judgment  or  taftc,  if  exprefled  with  addrefs,  and 
without  the  appearance  of  flattery :  yielding  every 
point,  if  poflible,  before  there  be  time  to  dilpute  it ; 
thefe  are  the  arts  by  which  love  is  kept  alive  for  life. 

Too  great,  and  too  conftant  fondnefs  and  indulgence 
will  fometimes  be  found  to  leflen  affedion,  as  it  may 
make  the  fmaiieft  occdional  remifllon,  or  change  of  be- 
haviour, be  conllrued  into  coldnefs.  Even  the  conftant 
prefence  of  married  perfons  together,  where  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  longing  for  the  fight  of  one  another, 
may  occafion  indifference.  So  delicate  is  the  pailion  of 
love,  and  fo  eafily  cooled  ! 

SECT.     VIL 

Of  the  Management  of  Children. 

CHILDREN  being  the  ufual  conlequence  of  mar- 
riage, it  is  natural  in  this  p'ace  to  fay  fomeihing 
on  the  conduct  that  is  neceflary  for  bring  them  up  to 
maturity,  and  fettling  them  in  the  world. 

It  is  certain,  that  what  very  ftrongly  affeds  the  mo- 
ther, will  likewife  often  produce  amazing  eft'edls  both 
upon  the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  infant  in  her  womb. 
If  therefore  a  man  does  not  choofe  to  have  a  monfter, 
an  idiot,  or  a  fiiry  born  to  him,  he  ought  to  take  the 
litmoft  care,  that  his  pregnant  wife  be  kept  as  much  as 
poflible  from  the  fight  of  uncouth  objcfls,  and  frorA 
whatever  may  terrify  her,  or  ruffle  her  temper.  Indeed 
the  diftrefs'a  weak  woman  undergoes  in  that  conditioh 
is  fuch,  that  none  but  a  favage  could  find  in  his  heart 
to  heighten  it  by  ill  ufage. 

This  child  being  brought  into  the  world,  the  care  of 
its  health  lies  wholly  upon  the  mother.  And  that  mo- 
ther, who,  according  to  the  prefent  polite  cuftom,  more 
barbarous  than  any  that  prevails  among  the  brutes, 
turns  her  own  oflTspring  over  to  the  care  of  a  mercenary 
Aurfe,  on  any  pretence  but  abfolute  neceflity,  ought 
iiot  to  be  furprifed,  if  her  child  grows  up  with  a  dif- 
eafed  confliitution,  or  a  depraved  difpofition,  theeflfedts 
of  fucking  the  bread  of  an  unhealthy  or  ill-tempered 
woman  ;  or  if  its  tender  limbs  be  diftorted,  its  faculties 
'      •  '    '  ftupified. 
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fttipified,  or  its  days  {borteiied  by  gin,  opium,  or  Qod- 
frefs  Cordial*. 

Whoever  would  have  healthy  and  hardy  children, 
muft  not  only  live  temperately  themfelves,  but  muft 
take  care,  that  their  children,  efpecially  in  their  infancy, 
be  kept  from  all  manner  of  grofs  food,  as  meat  and 
fauces,  and  be  allowed  to  indulge  very  fparingly  in 
fweat-meats,  but  by  no  means  to  touch  ftrong  liquors. 
With  every  bit  of  the  one,  or  ftp  of  the  other,  an  infant 
fwallow^  the  feeds  of  a  variety  of  fpecies  of  difeafeSi 
For  it  being  impoffible  that  the  ftomach  of  a  child. 
fliould  be  ftrong  enough  to  digeft  what  thofe  of  grown 
people  cannot,  without  prejudice  to  their  conftitutions, 
and  Ihorteqing  of  their  days^  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  fub- 
ilances  muft  turn  to  crudities,  which  muft  mix  with 
and  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  blood.  If  a  child  is 
never  ufed  to  indulgence  in  his  refpedl,  he  will  fuller  nor 
thing  from  the  refufal  of  what  is  not  fit  for  him.  For 
be  will  be  juft  what  he  is  made  by  habit  and  cuftom. 

From  the  tim?  a  child  begins  to  fpeak,  to  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  is  the  proper  period  for  breaking  an4 
forming  his  temper^  If  that  important  work  is  not  done 
within  this  time,  it  is,  in  moft  children^  not  to  be  done 
at  all.  For  the  mind  quickly  acquires  a  degree  of  obr 
ftinacy  and  untrailablenefs,  that  is  not  to  be  conquered 
by  any  methods  which  tender  parents  can  bring  them^ 
felves  to  ufe.  And  habits  once  rooted,  are  not  to  be 
eradicated  but  by  very  violent  means. 

Of  all  the  follies,  which  ftiew  themfelves  in  innumcr 
rable  different  ways,  in  the  conduft  of  our  weak  and 
ftiort-fighted  fpecies,  there  is  none  that  is  more  general, 
that  goes  more  extravagant  lengths,  or  proves  more 
fatal,  than  thait  which  appears  in  the  partiality  of  fond 
parents  for  their  children.  To  love  our  offspring  with 
the  utmoft  tendfernefs,  to  labour,  to  wifh,  and  to  pray 
for  their  real  good,  is,  no  doubt,  our  indifpenfable  duty. 
But  to  ihut  our  eyes  againft  their  faults,  or  to  refolve  not 
to  corre<3:  them  for  fear  of  giving  a  little  pain  ;  to  effcr 
minate  and  enervate  their  fpirits  by  fondling  them  ;  to 

F  4  grant 
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grantto  their  importunity  what  wc  ought  oa  all  accounts 
to  refufc  ;  to  hurt  their  conftitutions  by  indulging  them 
in  what  is  improper  for  them  ;  to  negleft  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds  with  ufeful  knowledge,  through 
fear  of  overburdening  their  faculties  ;  and  above  all, 
to  be  fo  weak  as  to  let  them  know  our  weaknefs ;  if 
there  be  any  infirmity  beyond  this,  it  muft  be  fomewhat 
I  have  never  heard  of. 

By  that  time  people  come  to  be  parents,  it  is  to  be 
expected  they  fliould  be  paft  the  folly  of  youth,  the 
ufual  excufe  for  the  next  greareft  weaknefs  of  human 
nature,  I  mean  romantic  love.  But  we  fee  every  day 
inftances  to  the  contrary;  parents  indulging  their  chil- 
dren in  every  wrong  tendency,  and  even  delighted  with 
that  very  obftinacy,  and  thofe  very  follies,  which  they 
cannot  but  think,  rouft  one  day  make  both  them  and 
their  children  unhappy;  allowing  thcmfelves  to  be  over- 
come by  their  felicitations,  to  grant  them  what  they 
know  muft  prove  hurtful  to  them ;  and  withholding 
from  them,  at  their  delire,  what  they  know  is  theic 
grcateft  good. 

A  proof  of  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  fondnefs  for  chil-t 
drcn,  is,  That  we  find  by  experience,  the  fools  in  a 
great  family  are  generally  the  eldelt  and  youngeft,  whofc 
fate  is  commonly  to  be  moft  doted  on.  Thofe  in  the 
middle,  who  pafs  neglected,  are  commorily  found  to 
turn  out  bell  in  life.  Natural  fons,  foundlings,  and 
out-cafts,  often  make  their  way  better  in  the  world,  by 
their  own  induftry,  with  little  or  no  education,  than 
thofe  who  have  been  brought  up  in  effeminacy  and  ex- 
travagance, and  with  expectations  of  a  fortune;  whofe 
education  is  by  thofe  means  in  a  great  meafure  defeated. 

If  you  obferve  your  child  given  to  falfehood,  one  of 
the  worft  tendencies  that  can  difcover  itfelf  in  a  young 
mind  (as  implying  a  kind  of  natural  bafenefs  of  Ipirit), 
the  point  in  view  muft  be,  to  endeavour  to  raife  in  him 
fuch  a  fenfe  of  honour,  as  may  fet  him  above  that  bafe 
pradtice.  For  this  purpofe,  it  may  be  proper  to  exprefs 
the  utmoft  aftooifliment  upon  the  firft  information  of  his 
tranfgrefling  that  way;  to  feem  to  dift)elieve  it,  and  to 
punifti  him  rather  with ,  fhame  and  the  lofs  of  your 
»  '  '  '  favour^ 
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age.  If  his  temper  fcems  too  boifterous,  fo  that  he  is 
always  ready  to  quarrel,  and  loves  fighting  for  fighting's 
fake,  keeping  him  among  the  female  part  of  the  family 
is  the  likelieft  mechanical  means  I  know  for  foftening 
his  manners. 

If  he  ftiews  too  much  felf-conceit,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  mortify  him  from  time  to  time,  by  (hewing  him  his 
defeds,  and  hovir  much  he  is  exceeded  by  others.  If 
he  is  baftiful  and  timorous,  he  muft  be  encouraged  and 
commended  for  whatever  he  does  well. 

If  a  child  feems  inclined  to  fauntcring  and  idlenefs; 
emulation  is  the  proper  cure  to  be  adminiftred.  If  he 
fees  others  of  his  equals  honoured  and  carefled  for  ufing 
a  little  diligence,  he  muft  be  of  a  temper  uncomnaonly 
infenfible,  and  of  a  fpirit  uncommonly  abjedl,  if  he  is 
pot  moved  to  emulate  their  improvements. 

Lying  a-be(i  in  a  morning,  or  pafling,  at  any  time, 
^  whole  day,  without  doing  fomewhat,  toward  his  im- 
provement, if  in  health,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  allow- 
ed in  a  child  who  is  come  to  the  age  of  learning  to  fpell. 
And  if  he  is  from  his  infancy  accuftomed  to  hear  fcbooh 
and  places  of  education  fpoke  of  as  fcenes  of  happinefs; 
and  has  books  (not  fweet-meats,  play-things,  or  firm 
clothes)  given  him  as  the  moft  valuable  prefents  and  the 
richeft  rewards,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  moved  to  exert 
fiimfelf. 

But  all  this  is  diredlly  contrary  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  threatening  a  child  with  fchool  whenever  he 
does  amifs,  of  fetting  him  a  tafk  as  a  puniftiment,  and 
of  fending  for  him  from  fchool,  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
gratification. 

A  tendency  to  prodigality  in  a  child  is  to  be  curbed 
as  early  as  poflible.  For  he  who  will  in  his  youth  la- 
vifti  away  half-pence,  when  he  comes  to  manhood  will 
be  apt  to  fquander  away  guineas.  The  beft  methods  I 
know  for  correfting  this  bias  in  a  child,  are  fuch  as 
thefe  :  Encouraging  him  to  fave  a  piece  of  money  fome 
little  time,  on  the  promife  of  doubling  it,  and,  which 
is  to  the  fame  purpofe,  leflening  his  allowance  (but  not 
by  any  means  depriving  him  \^  holly  of  pocket-money) 
in  cafe  of  mifcondud  j  obliging  him  to  give  an  ex- 
ad^ 
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^6t  aqcount  of  his  manner  of  laying  out  his  money,  by 
memory  at  firft,  and  afterwards  in  a  written  account, 
iregularly  kept ;  putting  in  a  purfe  by  itfelf  a  penny  or 
fixpence  for  every  penny  or  fixpence  given  him,  and 
fliewing  him,  from  tinie  to  time,  the  fum  ;  and  fo 
forth. 

There  is  no  error  more  fatal  than  imagining,  that 
pinching  a  youth  in  his  pocket-money  will  teach  him 
frugality.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  occafion  his 
running  into  extravagance  with  fo  much  the  more  eager- 
hefs,  whenever  he  comes  to  have  money  in''  his  own 
hands ;  as  pinching  him  in  his  diet  will  make  his  ap- 
petite only  the  more  rapacious.  In  the  fame  manner, 
confining  him  too  much  from  diverfions  and  company, 
will  heighten  his  defire  after  them  :  And  overloading 
and  fatiguing  him  with  ftudy,  or  with  religious  exer- 
cifes,  will  difguft  him  againft  learning  and  devotion. 
For  human  nature  is  like  a  ftream  of  water,  which,  if 
too  much  oppofed  in  its  courfe,  will  fwell,  and  at  length 
overflow  all  bounds ;  but,  carefully  kept  within  its 
banks,  will  enrich  and  beautify  the  places  it  vifits  in 
its  courfe.  * 

If  you  put  into  the  hands  of  your  child  mor^  money 
than  is  fuitable  to  his  age  and  difcretion,  exped:  to  find 
that  he  has  thrown  it  away  upon  what  is  not  only  idle, 
but  hurtful.  A  certain  fmall  regular  income  any  child 
above  fix  years  of  age' ought  to  have,  and  I  fhould  think 
no  extraordinary  advance  proper  upon  any  account. 
When  he  comes  to  be  capable  of  keeping  an  account, 
he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  it.  He  will  thereby  acquire 
a  habit  of  frugality,  attention,  ^nd  prudence,  that  will 
be  of  fervice  to  him  through  his  whole  life.  On  the 
contrary,  giving  a  young  perfon  money  to  fpend  at  will, 
without  requiring  any  account  of  it,  is  leading,  or  ra- 
ther forcing  him  upon  extravagance  and  folly. 

As  to  a  turn  to  covetoufnefs  and  hoarding,  it  is  in  a 
child  a  frightful  temper,  indicating  a  natural  inclination 
to  fordid  felfiflinefs.  This  being  a  difpofition  which 
ftrengthens  .with  years,  and  holds  to  the  lafl:,  when  it 
begins  to  appear  fo  early,  it  is  to  be  expefted  it  will 
jpomc  to  an  exceffive  degree  in  time.     A.lad  ought  to 
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jbe  broke  of  this  unhappy  turn,  by  fhewing  him  the 
odioufnefs  of  it  in  the  judgment  of  all  open-hearted 
people,  and  by  expofing  his  churliflinefs  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  equals.  Children  ought  Ito  be  accuftomed  from 
their  earlieft  years,  to  bring  themfelves  with  eafe  to 
iquit  what  they  may  have  a  right  to  ;  to  giveaway  part 
:of  their  fruits  or  fweet-mcats,  and  to  beftow  gut  of  their 
pocket-money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A  natural  perverfenefs  and  obftinacy  in  the  temper  of 
a  child,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  break  after  feven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  till  reafon  and  experience  do  it,  which 
inay  never  happen.  And  even  before  that  early  period, 
it  is  not  in  fome  to  be  conquered,  but  by  fevere  means ; 
though  feverity  may  be  ufed  without  violence,  as  by 
confinement  and  dieting.  When  a  parent  finds  him- 
felf  obliged  to  come  to  extremities,  the  mildeft  way  of 
proceeding  is  to  refolve  to  go  through  with  it  at  once. 
It  is  likewife  a  move  efFedual  method  to  punifh  once 
with  fome  feverity,  than  a  great  many  times  in  a  fu- 
perficial  manner,  for  when  once  a  child,  of  a  fturdy 
ijpirit  and  conftitution,  becomes  accuftomed  tp  punifli- 
ment,  he  grows  hardened  r.gainft  it,  till  at  length  it 
.  lofes  its  effeds,  and  becomes  no  puniftiment,  1  need 
not  add,  that  corredion,  when  things  come  to  the  ex- 
tremity which  renders  it  abfolutely  neceflary,  ought  air 
ways  to  be  adminiftered  with  coolnefs  and  deliberation, 
and  not  without  vifible  reludlance,  that  the  child  may 
plainly  fee  it  is  not  paffion  in  the  parent,  but  a  regard 
to  his  good,  and  abfolute  ncceflity  that  brings  it  upon 
him.  And  as  nothing  but  a  vifible  pravity  of  mind  is 
fafficient  to  make  fo  rough  a  remedy  neceflary,  fo  when- 
ever the  perverfenefs  or  wickednefs  of  difpofition  which 
cccafioned  it  feems  perfeftly  conquered,  it  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  given  over,  and  a  quite  contrary  behaviour 
to  be  aflTumed  by  the  parent.  For  the  danger  of  hard^ 
cning  the  temper  of  a  child,  by  making  him  too  famir 
liar  with  punifliment,  is  almofl  as  bad  as  any  fault  inr 
tended  to  be  correfted  by  it.  Confinement,  dieting, 
reftraint  from  the  amufements  allowed  to  others  his 
equals,  the  lofs  of  his  father's  or  mother's  favour,  and^ 
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above  all,  difgrace,  are  much  the  moft  ingenuous  punilh^ 
ments  to  be  inflidled  on  young  gentlemen. 

When  it  is  found  neceffary  to  inflidl  difgrace,  the  ut- 
moft  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  whole  family  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  n%ind/  ,  If  the  father  chides,  and  the 
mother,  or  any  other  perfon  encourages,  what  effed 
can  be  expefted  to  be  worked  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child  ?  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  meets  with  cold- 
nefs  and  difcouragement  from  every  body,^  he  will  find 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  amending  bis  manners  in  his 
own  defence. 

To  make  the  young  mind  the  more  fufoeptible  of  a 
fenfe*  of  (bame,  and  to  infpire  it  with  fentiments  of  true 
honour  ;  youth  ftiould  be  very  early  taught  to  entertain 
worthy  thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and 
the  reverence  we  owe  ourfelves,  fo  that  they  may  be 
made  to  ftand  in  fo  much  awe  of  themfelves  as  not 
to  do  a  mean  adiofi,  though  never  to  be  known  to  anj 
creature. 

All  methods  of  education  ought  in  general  to  be  di- 
redled  to  the  improvement  of  fome  good  tendency,  or 
the  corredion  of  fome  wrong  turn  in  the  mind.  And 
that  parent,  or  tutor,  who  thinks  of  forming  a  rational 
creature,  as  he  would  break  a  hound  or  a  colt,  by  feve*- 
rity  alone,  without  endeavouring  to  reclify  the  judg- 
ment and  bend  the  will,  fhews  himfelf  wholly  ignorant 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken. 
From  the  time  a  child  can  fpeak,  it  is  capable  of  being 
reafoned  with,  in  a  way  fuitable  to  its  age,  and  of  being 
convinced  of  the  good  or  evil  of  its  aftions,  and  is  ne- 
ver to  be  correded  without ;  oth^rwife  you  may  con- 
clude, that  the  effedl  will  ceafe  with  the  fmart.  A  fenfe 
of  honour  and  fhame,  and  of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
aftions^are  the  proper  handles  of  education,  as  they  lead 
diredlly  to  virtue,  andilay  a  reftraint  ypon.the  mind  it- 
felf.  Punidiment,  if  not  managed  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  adminiftered  rather  as  a  mark  and  atten- 
dant of  that  difgrace,  into  which  a  youth  has  brought 
himfelf  by  bad  behaviour,  may  have  no  other 
effed,  than  that  of  perfuading  him,  that  the  pain  is 
^  great   evil,  which  he  ought  not  to  think,  but  be 
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taught  to  defpife  it.  Or  it  may  tend,  if  overdone,  to 
harden  and  brutalize  his  temper,  and  lead  him  to  ufe 
others  as  he  has  been  ufed.  Paltry  rewards,  as  fine 
clothes  or  play-things,  ought  likevyife  never  to  be 
bellowed  without  a  caution^  that  they  are  given  not  as 
things  valuable  in  themfelves,  but  only  as  marks  of  fa- 
vour and  approbation.  If  this  be  not  taken  care  of,  a 
child  may  be  led  to  look  upon  fuch  baubles  as  the  Jiim- 
mum  bonum  of  life,  which  will  give  him  a  quite  wrong 
turn  of  mind. 

In  chiding,  or  correding,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take 
the  utmoft  care  not  to  reprefent  to  a  young  perfon  his 
fault  as  unpardonable,  or  his  cafe  as  defperate  ;  but  to 
leave  room  for  reformation  ;  left  he  think  he  has  utterly 
loft  his  character,  and  fo  become  ftupidly  indifferent 
about  recovering  your  favour,  or  amending  his  man- 
ners* Nor  is  the  recovery  of  any  perfon  under  thirty 
years  of  age  to  be  wholly  defpaired  of,  where  there  is  a 
fund  of  fenfe,  and  an  ingenuous  temper  to  work  upon. 

A  turn  to  cruelty,  appearing  in  a  child's  delighting 
in  teazing  his  equals,  in  pulling  infers  to  pieces,  and 
in  torturing  birds,  frogs,  cats,  or  other  animals,  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  rooted  out  as  foon  as  puflible.  Chil- 
dren ought  to  be  convinced  of  what  they  are  not  gene- 
rally aware  of,  That  an  animal  can  feel,  though  itcan- 
Bot  complaih,  and  that  cruelty  to  a  beaft  or  infe6l,  is  as 
much  cruelty,  and  as  truly  wicked,  as  when  exercifed 
upon  our  own  fpecies. 

There  are  few  children  that  may  not  be  formed  to 
tradlablenefs  and  goodnefs,  where  a  parent  has  the  con- 
fcience  to  ftudy  carefully  his  duty  in  this  refpedl,  the 
lleadinefs  to  go  through  with  it,  and  the  fagacity  to 
manage  properly  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind,  to 
play  them  againft  one  another,  to  fupply  what  may  be 
defedive,  to  corred  what  may  bp  wrong,  and  to  lop  otf 
what  may  be  redundant. 

Let  only  a  parent  confider  with  himfelf  what  temper 
he  would  have  his  fon  be  of,  when  a  man  ;  and  let 
him  cultivate  that  in  him,  while  a  child.  If  he  would 
not  have  him  fierce,  cruel,  or  revengeful,  let  him  take 
care  early  to  flievv  his  difpleafure  at  every  inftance  of 
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furlinefs,  or  malice,  againft  his  play-fellows,  or  cruelty 
to  brutos  or  infeds.  If  he  would  not  wifti  him  to  prove 
of  a  fretful  and  peevifh  temper,  ready  to  loofe  all  pa- 
tience at  every  little  difappointment  in  life,  let  him  take 
care  from  the  firft,  not  to  humour  him  in  all  his  childifh* 
freaks,  not  to  fhew  him  that  he  can  refufe  him  nothingy 
nor  efpecially  to  give  him  what  he  afks,  becaufe  he 
cries  or  is  out  of  humour  for  it,  but  for  that  very  rea- 
fon  to  withhold  what  might  otherwife  be  fit  for  him. 
If  he  would  not  have  him  a  glutton,  when  he  comes  ta 
be  a  man,  let  him  not  confult  his  appetiie  too  much  ia 
his  childhood  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
•  It  is  a  moft  fatal  miftake,  which  many  parents  areia 
with  refpedl  to  the  important  bulinefs.  of  forming  the 
moral  charader  of  their  children.  That  the  faults  of 
children  are  of  little  confequence.  Yet  it  is  the  very 
fame  difpofition,  which  makes  a  child,  or  youth,  paf-  ' 
fionate,  falfe,  or  revengeful,  and  which  in  the  man  pro- 
duces murder,  perjury,  and  all  the  moft  atrocious  crimes. 
The  very  fame  turn  of  mind,  which  puts  a  child,  or 
youth,  upon  beating  his  play- fellows  with  his  little 
harmlefs  hand,  will  afterwards,  if  not  correded,  arm 
him  with  a  fword  to  execute  his  revenge.  How  then 
can  parents  be  fo  unthinking  as  to  connive  at,  much 
more  to  encourage,  a  wrong  turn  of  mind  in  their  chiL 
dren  ?  At  the  fame  time  that  they  would  do  their  ut- 
moft  to  reftify  any  blemilh  in  a  feature  or  limb,  as 
knowing  that  it  will  elfe  be  quickly  incurable ;  they 
allow  the  mind  to  run  into  vice  and  diforder,  which 
they  know  may  be  foon  irretrievable. 

If  your  child  threatened  to  grow  crooked,  or  de- 
formed ;  if  he  were  dwarfifti  and  ftunted ;  if  he  were 
weak  in  one  or  more  of  his  limbs ;  or  did  not  look  with 
both  eyes  alike  ;  would  you  not  give  any  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  fuch  infirmity  ftrengthened,  or  wrong 
caft  of  features  redreffed  ?  Would  you  put  off  endea- 
vouring this  for  one  day  after  you  had  difcovered  the 
defed  ?  And  will  you  trifle  with  a  deformity  of  infi- 
nitely greater  confequence,  a  bleraifti  in  the  mind  2 
Would  you  anfwer  to  any  one,  who  advifed  you  to  ^ 
jremedy  for  weak  hauis,  or  an  arm  threatening  to  witherj 
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that,  as  your  child  grew  up,  they  would  ftrengthen  of 
themfelvcs,  and  therefore  it  was  needlefs  to  take  auy 
trouble  at  prefent  ?  Why  then  ftiould  you  put  off  ufing 
your  utmoft  endeavours,  and  that  as  foon  as  poiHble; 
for  breaking  the  impotency  of  his  paffions,  bettering 
his  temper,  and  ftrcngthening  his  judgment  ?  Will  you 
fay,  that,  though  your  child  is  now  at  fix  years  old, 
fretful,  perverfe,  crafty,  given  to  idlenefs,  lying,  and 
difobedience ;  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  muft  be  fo  at 
twenty  or  thirty  ?  Why  do  you  riot  likewife  perfuade 
yourfelf,  that  he  muft  outgrow  fquintingi  or  a  high 
flioulder?  You  cannot  think  a  (hort  neck,  or  a  wrong 
caft  of  the  eye,  a  worfe  blemifti  than  a  turn  to  falfehood, 
malice,  or  revenge  ?  Yet  you  encourage  your  fon,  at 
three  years  of  age,  to  vent  his  fpite  upon  whatever  dif- 
obliges  him,  even  upon  the  floor,  when  he  catches  a 
fall.  He  aflcs  you  what  you  have  got  in  your  hand  : 
you  do  not  choofe  to  let  him  have  it ;  and  you  have  not 
the  courage  to  tell  him  fo.  You  therefore  put  him  oflf 
with  anfwering,  that  it  was  nothing.  By  and  by,  he 
has  laid  hold  of  fomewhat  not  fit  for  him,  which  he  en- 
deavours to  conceal.  You  a(k  him  what  he  has  got : 
Has  he  not  your  own  example  and  authority  for  putting 
you  oflf  with  a  ftiuflling  anfwer  ?  He  aflcs  fomew^hat  not 
fit  for  him.  You  refufe  it :  he  falls  a  crying  :  yoii  give 
it  him.  Is  there  any  furer  way  of  teaching  him  to 
make  ufe  conftantly  of  the  fame  means  for  obtaining 
whatever  his  wayward  will  is  fet  upon  ?  You  trick  him 
up  with  taw^dry  ornaments,  and  dangle  hinri  about  afttfr 
all  manner  of  Ihcvvs  and  entertainments,  while  he  ought 
to  be  applying  to  his  improvement  in  fomewhat  ufefuL 
Is  not  this  teaching  him,  that  finery  and  gadding  are 
the  perfection  of  life  ?  Is  not  this  planting  in  his  mind 
with  your  own  hand  the  feeds  of  vice  and  folly  ?  Yet 
you  would  turn  away  a  nurfery-maid,  who  fliould,  for 
her  divcrlion,  teach  him  to  fquint,  or  ftammer,  or  go 
awry. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  parents  fliould  either  be  fo  weak, 
as  10  look  upon  any  fault  in  the  minds  of  their  children 
as  of  little  confequcnce,  and  not  worth  correding;  or 
that  they  fliould  not  generally  have  the  fagacity  lo  dif- 
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tinguifli  between  thofe  infirmities,  which,  being  the 
efFeds  of  unripe  age,  mud  of  coiirfe  cure  themfelves, 
and  thofe,  which,  being  occafioned  by  a  wrong  call  in 
the  mind,  are  likely  to  grow  flronger  and  ftronger. 
Though tleflhefs,  timidity,  and  love  of  play,  wh,ich  are 
natural  to  childhood,  may  be  expeded  to  abate  as  years 
come  on.  But  it  is  evidently  not  fo  with  a  turn  to  de- 
ceit, malice,  or  perverfenefs. 

^  I  cannot  help  adding  here  ofie  advice  to  parents, 
which,  if  it  ftiould  not  be  thought  over  complaifant,  is 
however  well  meant.  It  is,  that  they  would  take  care 
to  fet  before  their  children  an  unexceptionable  example^ 
The  confequence  of  a  negleiSfc  of  this  will  be,  tb^t  chil- 
dren will  be  drawn  to  imitate  what  is  bad,  and  be  pre- 
vented from  regarding  what  gbod  advice  may  be  given 
them#  Do  not  imagine  you  can  effeftually  inculcate 
upon  your  fon  the  virtues  of  fbbriety  and  frugality, 
while  he  fees  your  hoiife  and  yoilr  table  the  fcenes  of* 
luxury  and  gluttony;  or  that  your  affedled  grave  leflbns 
wilt  attach  bini  to  purity  and  piet^,  while*  your  con* 
verfatiori  is  interlarded  with  fwearing  and  oblcenity;  or* 
that  yoii  can  j^erfuade  hini  to  think  of  the  care  of  his 
foul  as  the  great  concern,  while  he  fees  that  you  live 
brily  to  get  money. 

Thofe  natural  inclinatiotis  of  the.humnnniind  ought 
to  be  encbiiraged  to  the  utnioft  (under  proper  regula- 
tions) which  tend  to  put  it  upon  adion  and  excelling. 
Whoever  would  wifli  his  fon  to  be  diligent  in  his  ftu- 
dies,  and  adtive  in  bufinefs,  can  ufe  no  better  means 
for  that  purpofe,  than  ftirring  up  in  him  emulation,  a 
defire  of  praife,  and  a  fcnfe  of  honour  and  (hame.  Cu- 
riofity  will  put  a  youth  upon  inquiring  into  the  nature 
and  reafdns  of  things,  and  endeavouring  to  acquire  uni- 
*  verfal  knowledge.  This  paffion  ought  therefore  to  be 
excited  to  the  utmoft,  and  gratified,  even  wheri  it  fhews 
itfelf  by  his  afking  the  mod  childifh  queUions,  which 
fhould  always  be  anfwered  in  as  rational  and  fatisfying 
a  manner  as  poflible. 

It  is  by  habit  rather  than  precept,  that  a  young  per- 
fdh  is  beft  formed  to  readinefs  and  addrels  in  doing 
things.     If  your  fon  hands  a  glafs   of  a  tea-cup  awk- 
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wardly,  he  will  profit  more  by  making  him  do  it  over 
again,  direcling  him  how,  than  J)y  preaching  to  him 
an  hour.  It  is  the  fame  in  fcholarfliip,  and  in  his  be- 
haviour to  his  equals,  as  to  jufticeand  fincerity;  which 
fliews  the  advantage  of  a  focial,  above  a  lolitary  educa- 
tion. Therefore  opportunities  of  planting  proper  habits 
in  young  people  ought  to  be  fought,  and  they  kept  do- 
ing, merely  that  by  praftice  they  may  come  to  do  things 
well  at  laft. 

On  this  head,  I  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  unhappy 
conftraint  I  have  often,  with  much  fympathy,  feen  very 
young  children  put  under  before  company.  The  chid- 
ing ledlures  I  have  heard  read  to  boys  and  girls  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age,  about  holding  up  of  heads,  putting 
back  flioulders,  turning  out  toes,  and  making  legs^  have, 
I  am  perfuaded,  gone  a  good  way  toward  difgufting  the 
poor  children  againft  what  is  called  behaviour.  Did 
parents  confider,  that,  even  in  grown  people,  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  behaviour  confills  in  an  eafy  and  natural  mo- 
tion and  gefture;  and  looks  denoting  kindnefs  and  good^ 
will  to  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe;  and  that  if,  a 
child's  heart  and  temper  are  formed  to  civility,  the 
outward  exprcffions  of  it  will  come  in  all  due  time; 
did  parents,  Ifay^  confider,  thefe  obvious  things,  they 
would  beftow  their  chief  attention  upon  the  mind,  and 
not  make  themfelves,  their  children,  and  their  friends, 
uneafy  about  making  courtefics,  and  legs,  twenty  times 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar» 

The  bodily  infirmities  of  children  may  often  by  pro- 
per management  be  greatly  helped,  if  not  wholly  cured. 
Crookednefs,  for  example,  by  fwinging  and  hanging  by 
the  arm  next  to  the  crooked  fide.  Squinting,  by  fpec- 
tacles  properly  contrived,  and  by  fliooting  with  the  bow* 
A  paralytic  motion  in  the  eyes  by  the  cold  bath  and 
nervous  remedies..  Weaknefs  in  the  eyes,  by  waihing 
them  in  cold  water,  and  not  fparing  ^thera  too  muchw 
Bafhfulnefs  and  blufliing,  by  company  and  encourage- 
ment. Crookednefs  in  the  legs,  by  being  fwung  with 
moderate  weights  fafl:ened  to  the  feet,  and  ufing  ridings 
as  an  exercife,  more  frequently  than  walking  ;  nevcf 
landing  for  any  time  together  :  and  by  iron  ftrengtb- 
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^ners  properly  applied.     Shooting  with  the  long-bow  is 

-good'fbr  ftrengtUeniqg  the  cheft  and  arms.     Exercife, 

and  regular  hours  of  diet  ^nd  reft,  and  fimple  food, 

for  the  appetite.     Riding,  efpecialiy  on  a  hard-trotting 

horfe,,  is  the  firfl:  of  exercifes,  and  a  cure  for  complaints, 

.which  no  medicine  in  the  difpenfatory  will  reach,  Stam- 

jmeriijg  is  cured  by  people  who  profefs  that  art.     And 

even  dumbnefs  fo  far  got  the  better  of,  that  perfons  born 

.  fo  are  brought  to  be  capable  of  holding  a  forr  of  con- 

.  verfetion  with  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  them.     Shortnefs 

of  tb^  neckj^and/ftvintednefs,  are  helped  by  being  fwung 

.in  a  neqk-fwing.     Almoft  any  bad  habit,   as  flirugging 

vChe  Ihould^rs,  nodding,  making  faces,  ^nd  the  like,  may 

hbe  helped  by  coi;itinual  attention,  and  making  the  child 

.  do  fomewb^t  laborious,  or  difagreeable  to  him,   every 

:  time'you  catch  him  at  his  trick. 

Of  thofe  parts  of  education,  which  take  in  fcience, 
.iihall  have  occaiipn  to  tr^at  in  the  following  book* 

SECT.    VIII. 

Of  the  peculiar  Management  of-  Davghters. 

£MAliiEcbildri?n  being  as. much  by  nature  rational 
creatures,  as  males,  it  feems  pretty  obvious,  that, 
in  bringing  theni  up  to  maturity,  there  is  fome  regard 
to, be  had  to  the  cultivation  of  their  reafon,  as  well  as 
the  adprning  of  their  perfons.  ;As.to  the  forming  of 
their. terppersj  the  diredlions  above  given  will,  with  fome 
fmall  V:^ri^tion,  fuit  them.  As  girls  are  more  apt  to  run 
into  vanity,  on  account  of  their  beauty  or  drcfs,  than 
the  other  fex  ;  it  will  be  neceflary  to  guard  againft  this 
folly,  which,  elfe,  will  grow  with  years,  till  it  becomes 
tmfufFerable,  And  after  all,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  a 
foolifh  liead  is  alway?  contemptible,  whether  it  be  co- 
vered with  a  cap  era  wig.  And  a  creature,  that  valuer 
itfclf  only  upon  its  form,  and  has  no  other  ambition  but 
to  make  that  agreeable,  muft  be  lunk  to  a  very  low  pitch 
of  underftanding,  and  has  little  pretence  to  rank  itfelf 
with  rational  beings. 

The  proper  education  of  a  daughter,  if  a  parent  has 
9  mind  flie  Ihould  ever  be  fit  for  filling  a  place  in  fociety, 
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and  brin.o;  n  ri»itable  companion  and  help-  meet  for  a 
ni'^n  of  I'eriic,  is,  lirft,  Reading:  with  propriety  and  life; 
rciulincfs  at  l)cr  net  die,  efpecially  for  people  in  middling 
ftations ;  a  free  command  of  her  pen,  and  complete 
kirn\  led^e  of  numbers,  as  far  as  the  rule  called  Pra£lice. 
A  woman  cannot  with  eafe  and  certainty  keep,  or  exa- 
mine the  accovuits  of  her  own  family,  without  thefe 
ncrompliflimcnts.  1  he  knowledge  of  Engli/b  grammar 
or  orth^^a;raphy  is  ablolutely  neccflary  to  any  perfon, 
wfio  would  write  to  be  read.  Without  fome  acquaint- 
ance with  gcograohy  and  hiftory,  a  woman's  converfa- 
tion  mud  be  contined  within  a  very  narrow  compafs, 
and  flic  will  enjoy  much  Icfs  pleafure  in  that  of  her 
hud-fard  and  his  friends  ;  and  his  entertainment  from 
Ircf  conv'^rfation  mud  likewife  be  very  much  abridged, 
if  Ihc  can  bear  no  part  on  any  but  the  fubjeds  of  fafliioBS 

or  fcandal. 

Plays,  romances,  lovc-vcrfes,  and  cards,  are  utter  ruin 
to  young  women.  For,  if  they  find  any  entertainment 
in  them,  they  muft  unavoidably  give  their  minds  a  caft, 
which  can  never  be  fuitable  to  the  ufeful  part  of  a  fe- 
male character,  which  is  wholly  domeflic.  For,  what- 
ever the  fine  ladies  of  our  age  muft  think  off  the  matter, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  only  rational  ambition  they  can 
have,  muft  be  to  make  obedient  daughters,  loving 
wives,  prudent  mothers  and  miftrelles  of  families,  faitb- 
ful  friends,  and  good  Chriftians  ;  Charaders  much  more 
valuable  than  tbofe  of  fkilful  gamefters,  fine  dancer^ 
fingers,  or  drelTers,  or  than  even  of  wits  and  critics. 

SECT.     IX. 

Of  Placing  Touth  out  Apprentices. 

THERE  are  fome  grievances  with  refpeft  to  the 
'prenticing  out  of  youth  intended  for  bufine&, 
which  I  have  long  wiflied  to  fee  redrefled.  A?y  in  the 
firft  1  Jace,  it  docs  not  appear  to  me  necelfary,  that  parents 
fliovild  hurry  their  ions  away  from  places  of  educatioOy 
bc'ion-  they  can,  by  their  age,  be  funpofed  to  be  fuffi- 
Q\(tvi\\y  gifMindcil  in  the  various  parts  of  ufeful  and  ornar 
mcntal  kuowicdgo,  or  (which  is  of  infinitely  more  con- 
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fequence)  principled  in  virtue  and  religion,  to  place  them 
out  apprentices  feven  years,  to  learn  to  fell  a  piece  of 
linen,  or  a  loaf  of  fugar,  where  there  is  an  end  of  all 
opportunity  of  improvement,  except  in  bufinel's.  While 
a  youth  is  at  boarding-lbhool,  he  lives  with  one,  who 
i^  to  be  fuppofed  qualified  to  inftrud  him,  and  condud: 
his  morals,  and  who  is  evidently  interefted  to  beftow 
y^\%  be^ft  diligence  for  thofe  purpofes^  Whereas  a  mer- 
chant, or  tradefman,  who  does  not  depend  upon  appren- 
tices, as  a  mailer  of  a  place  of  education  does  upon  pu-, 
pils,  and  is  bcfides  immerfed  in  a  variety  of  bufinefs, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  it  in  his  power  or  inclina- 
tion to  give  much  attention  to  the  condudl  of  his  ap- 
prentices.  Gn  thefe  confiderations,  I  fay,  it  f<:ems  un- 
reafonable,  and  prejudicial  to  youth,  to  be  removed,  as 
they  often  are,  from  boarding-fchool  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years,  when  they  are  juft  come  to  be  capable  of 
the  more  manly  and  ufeful  parts  of  knowledge,  as  geo- 
graphy, mathematics,  philofo4)hy,  moral  and  natural, 
and  jthe  like ;  and  to  be  thruft  down  into  a  merchant's 
or  tradefman's  kitchen  among  menial  fervants,  or  let 
loofe  among  a  fet  of  thgugbtlefs  young  fellows  like 
themfelves,  but  half-principled,  and  therefore  too  liable 
to  be  led  aftray  by  every  feduqer.  I  cannot  fee  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  a  youth's  being  placed  out  for  feven  years  to 
learn  the  myftery  of  buying  in  and  felling  out  half  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  goods  ;  at  the  fame  tirpe,  that 
to  learn  all  the  intricacies  of  the  bufinefe  of  ar>  attorney, 
five  years  clerkfliip  is  reckoned  fufficient. 

Having  mentioned  the  common  manner  of  entertain- 
ing apprentices,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that,  though  1  fee 
no  advantage  ia  treating  young  people  with  too  much 
delicacy,  yet  it  feems  abfurd  to  place  the  fons  of  mer- 
chants and  fubftantial  tradefmen  with  chamber-maids 
and  footmen.  '  This  I  know  is  donc^  where  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  apprenticefliip  is  given.  If  a  gen- 
tleman thinks  it  a  reitraint  upon  his  converfation,  to 
have  his  apprentices  at  his  own  table,  it  would  be  no 
great  matter,  methinks,  for  the  fathers  of  the  youth  to 
allow  fomewhat  extraordinary  for  a  feparate  room  and 
'proper  accommodations,  to  prevent  their  keeping  com- 
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{)any  with  people  beneath  them,  from  whom  they  arc 
ikely  to  learn  nothing  birt  what  is  mean  and  fordid. 

The  modern  way  of  life  of  our  citizens,  is  indeed' 
fuch,  as,  generally  (peeking,  to  expofe  the  youth  placed 
with  them  almoft  to  the  certainty  of  being  debauched, 
if  not  utterly  ruined.  The  mafter  and  miftrefs  of  the 
houfe  engaged  in  the  evenings  in  vifiting,  receiving 
vifits,  attending  clubs,  or  public  diverfions,  or  in  fhort, 
any  way  but  mindinc  their  own  families.  And  in  the 
fummer-feafon  out  ol  town  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays; 
fome  half  the  week  ;  while  their  apprentices  are  left  to 
themrelvcs,  expofed  to  the  foiicitatjons  of  the  lewd  wo- 
men, who  are  allowed,  t.»  the  (hame  of  law  and  magif- 
tracy,  to  invert  every  Itrcet  in  London^  and  to  turn  the 
city  into  a  great  brotheJ,  The  lenfe  of  the  fatal  hazards 
the  youth  run  during  their  apprenticefhips  in  London, 
has  determined  many  judicious  parents  of  late  years^ 
to  fend  their  fons  to  pafs  them  in  foreign  parts,  where 
the  way  of  life  of  the  trading  people  is  different  from 
what  prevails  here. 

SECT.     X. 

Of  choojing  Employments  for  Sops,  and  of  providing  For^^ 

tunes  for  them. 

IN  order  to  a  perfon's  having  a  chance  for  fuccefs  and 
happinefs  in  life,  it  is  necelTary  that  his  parents  con- 
fult  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  before  they  deter- 
mine what  employment  to  put  him  to.  The  negleft  of 
this  moil  important  particular  has  been  the  caufe  of  in- 
finite diftrefs  and  dil'appointment,  and  has  obliged  ma- 
ny, after  a  courfe  of  misfortunes  and  vrxatidns,  in  a  way 
of  life  for  which  they  have  not  been  fitted  by  nature, 
to  lay  afide  their  firll  fcheme,  and  enter  upon  that  for 
w^hich  nature  has  intended  them.  It  is  common  for 
parents  to  refolvc  to  give  their  children  fuch  employ- 
ments as  fuit  their  own  humour  or  convenience,  rather 
than  the  capacity  or  natural  bent  of  the  young  perfons, 
w^ho  are  the  moll  concerned  in  the  matter;  to  bring  up' 
a  plain  honed  youth  to  law  or  phylic,  or  thruft  a  heavy, 
plodding  boy  into  a  pulpit  j  to  hamper  a  genius  behind 
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a  counter,  or  bury  him  among  bales  of  goods  in  a  ware- 
houfe.  But  furely  no  parents  of  any  conlideration  can 
hope  to  get  the  better  of  nature,  to  give  his  child  qua- 
lifications which  fhe  has  rtot  given  him,  or  to  remove 
the  infuperable  difficulties  fhe  has  laid  in  the  way. 

The  tempers  of  youth,  however,  may  in  general  be 
{aid  to  divide  themfelves  into  two  fpecies.  One  is  the 
inquifitive^  penetrating,  and  ftudious;  and  the  other,  the 
flow  and  laborious;  both  valuable  in  their  refpe<3:ivc  ways. 
There  are  of  thefe  ftveral  fubdivifions,  1  mean  thofe 
who  have  2^  particular  turn  to  fome  fingle  art  or  Ibience. 
All  which  ought  to  be  ftiidied  with  the  utmoft  care  by 
the  parent,  and  humoured  in  the  fcheme  of  life  intended 
for  them.  Had  la  fon,  whofe  natural  turn  was  to  me- 
chanics, I  (hould  certainly  rather  pqt  him  apprentice  to 
a  watchnxaker,  or  a  filverfmith,  in  which  I  fhould  think 
he  could  not  fail  to  become  eminent,  and  confequently 
to  get  a  fubfiftence,  if  he  applied  diligently  to  his  bufi- 
nefs,  than  bring  him  up  to  a  learned  profeffion,  in  which 
I  could  not  expedt  him  to  make  any  figure.  And  fo  of 
pther  particular  turns. 

If  the  genius  of  a.youth  is  bright,  it  will  difcover 
itfelf  by  its  own  native  luftre  ;  fo  that  a  parent  will  be 
at  no  lofs  to  determine  his  fon's  particular  caft.  If  his 
capacity  is  flow,  it  will  perhaps  be  neceflary  to  try  him 
with  a  variety  of  employments  and  exercifes  ;  and  as  it 
is  found  that  almoft  every  rational  creature  has  a  turn 
for  fomewhat,  and  is  by  nature  fitted  for  fome  place  or 
other  in  fociety,  a  little  time  and  attention  will  difcover 
what  a  parent  fearches  for. 

Whatever  the  pride  of  parents  may  fuggeft,  it  is  plain 
from  obfervation,  that  great  vivacity  and  brightnefs  of 
parts  in  our  fex,  as  well  as  extraordinary  beauty  or  wit 
in  the  other,  do  in  fadl  often  prove  fatal  to  both  ;  as 
^they  naturally  tend  to  fill  the  heads  of  thofe,  who  are 
poflefl'ed  of  them,  with  vanity  and  ambition,  and  to  put 
them  upon  romantic  projeds,  which  take  off  their  at- 
tieption  from  the  feripus  bufinefs  of  life.  Not  but  that 
ijien  of  the  fineft  parts  are  fometimes  found  as  fteady 
and  prudent  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  as  the 
(|ull  and  plodding ;  fome  of  which  likewife  are  found 
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to 'grovel  all  their  lives-long  in  poverty  and  obfcurity. 
B  it,  generally  Ipcaking,  it  is  otherwife^  So  that  a  pa-. 
rcr:r,  who  has  rcaloii  to  look  upon  his  fon,  as  one  who 
pr  miles  to  make  a  figiin*  by  his  parts,  ought  to  be  hum- 
bl.  an  I  cautious ;  f  i*  when  luch  fly  out,  they  go  dread- 
ful 'efigths  in  vice*  or  tolly  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
a  |>arcnt's  ppjfp  .ds,  with  rcj^ard  to  his  fon's  natural 
abiiitics,  be  lc(s  pieafing,  he  is  not  therefore  to  defpair 
of  making  him  fit  for  lome  ufeful  and  valuable  ftatioa 
in  life. 

It  is  a  very  great  miftake  fome  parents  run  into,  that 
the  grcatetl  kindncfs  they  can  do  their  children  is  to 
give  them,  or  leave  them  a  great  fortune.  With  this 
view  fome  labour  and  toil  all  their  lives,  pinching  them- 
felves  and  their  families,  and  grudging  their  Children 
an  education  fuitable  to  their  fortunes,  only  to  heap  up 
an  enormous  capital,  which  is  likely  to  be  diijpated  in 
much  Icfs  time  than  it  cod  to  amals  it. 

If  a  young  gentleman  is  to  inherit  a  large  eftate, 
without  a  fuitable  education,  his  great  fortune  will  only 
make  him  the  more  extenlively  known  and  defpifedl 
And,  if  his  profpedls  in  life  be  meaner,  he  will  have  the 
more  occafion  for  an  univerfal  education,  to  give  him  a 
chance  for  raifing  himfclf  in  the  world.  Experience 
Ihews,  that  it  is  not  in  fact  thofe  who  have  fet  out  id 
life  with  large  capitals,  that  live  happicft,  and  hold  out 
longed  in  credit.  One  half  of  fuch  traders, '  on  the 
llrength  of  their  large  fortunes  and  e^iienfive  crediri 
run  into  the  fatal  error  of  over-trading,  and  the  other 
into  expenlive  living.  Whereas  a  young  man,  who  has 
been  prudently  educated,  and  provided  by  his  parerits 
with  a  fortune  fuflicient  for  fctting  him  on  foot  in  bufi- 
nefs,  knowing  that  he  has  nofuperiluous  wealth  to  truffi 
to,  and  confcquently,  that  it  muft  be  by  frugality,  in- 
dultry,  and  prudence,  that  he  mud  think  to  raife  hira- 
felf,  will  be  liktly  to  apply  with  deadinefs  and  dili- 
gence to  his  bufinefs  ;  of  which  he  will  in  the  end  reap 
the  fruits.  And  if  it  fliould  happen,  in  Ipite  of  his  ut- 
ropd  care  and  prudence,  that  he  Ihouldcome  to  misfoi?- 
tuhes,  which,  I  believe,  no  parent  will  pretend  toinfure 
his  fon  agaiiid,   a  well-accomplifiied  mun  is  not  likel'y 
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ever  to  be  long  deftitute  of  a  fubfiftence.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  the  jgreateft  weaknefs  a  man  of  fubftance 
can  fall  into,  to  cramp  his  fon's  education  for  the  fake 
of  adding  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  tiis  fortune.  For 
it  is  not  a  few  hundred  pounds  that  will  fupport  him, 
when  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  isg  one  :  but  an  ufeful 
education  wall  enable  him  to  get  a  fubfiftence,  wher^ 
the  whole  of  his  paternal  fortune  is  gone. 

S  E  C  T.     XL 

Of  fettling  Children  of  both  Sexes  in  Life. 

WHEN  a  parent  has  in  this  manner  equipped  out 
his  fon  with  a  proper  education,  and  fettled  him 
in  a  way  of  living,  if  l^e  has  a  fair  opportunity,  it  will 
be  his  wifdom  to  fee  him,  in  his  own  life-time,  likewife 
fettled  in  marriage.  It  is  on  all  accounts  the  fafeft  and 
beft  ftate.  And  a  man  is  always  lefs  likely  to  break 
loofe  from  virtue,  after  he  has  entered  into  a  fettled  way 
of  life,  than  before. 

What  I  have  faid  of  a  fon,  may  be  urged  with  ft  ill 
more  reafon  with  refped  to  a  daughter.  It  may  often 
be  much  more  prudent  to  give  away  a  daughter  in  mar- 
riage on  an  indifferent  oflTer,  I  mean  as  tocircumftances 
of  wealth,  than  to  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her 
placed  out  of  harm's  way.  But  no  confideration  will 
make  up  for  the  unhappinefs  ftie  will  be  doomed  to,  if 
Ihe  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  morofe,  a  furious,  a  drunken, 
a  debauched,  a  fpendthrift,  or  a  jealous  huiband.  If  a 
man  may  be  faid  to  have  ftiaken  hands  with  happinefs, 
who  has  thrown  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  bad  woman, 
much  lefs  reafon  has  a  weak  helplefs  woman  to  expeft 
ever  to  fee  a  happy  day,  after  fhe  comes  into  the  power 
of  a  man  void  of  virtue  or  humanity.  Let  thofe  pa- 
rents, therefore,  who  conftrain  their  children,  for  the 
fake  of  fordid  views,  to  plunge  themfelves  into  irre- 
trievable mifery,  confider  what  they  have  to  anfwer  for, 
in  doing  an  injury,  which  they  never  can  repair,  to 
thofe  whofe  real  happinefs  they  vvere,  by  311  the  ties  of 
'pature  and  reafon,  bound  to  promote. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  what  is  here  faid  of  the  danger  of 
conftraining  the  inclinations  ot  children  in  marriage^ 
will  by  no  means  be  conftrued  as  if  intended  to  encou- 
rage young  people  to  obdinacy  and  contempt  of  the  ad; 
vice  of  parents  in  making  a  choice  for  life. 

SECT.    XII. 

Of  retiring  from  Bufinefs. 

AS  on  the  one  hand  it  is  odious  for  a  man  of  an 
overgrown  fortune  to  go  on  in  buiinefs  to  a  great 
age,  ftiU  ftriving  to  iricreafc  a  heap  already  larger  than 
is  neceflaijy,  to  the  prejudice  of  yuunger  people,  who 
ought  to  have  a  clear  llage  and  opportunity  of  making 
their  way  in  life ;  fo  it  is  vain  for  s^  perlon,  who  has 
fpcnt  his  days  in  an  a^  vi*  Iphere,  to  think  of  enjoying 
retirement,  before  the  lirae  of  retirement  be  come.  He 
who  refoives  at  once  to  change  his  way  of  life  from  ac- 
tion to  retirement,  or  ^rom  one  (late  to  another  dirqiS^ly 
contrary,  without  being  prepared  for  it  by  proper  ag^ 
and  habit,  for  fome  continuance  of  time,  ^vill  find*  ^hat 
he  will  no  fooner  have  quitted  his  former  way  of  lifc^ 
than  he  will  defire  to  he  in  it  again. 

It  is  on  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts  of  great  ad- 
vantage, that  a  man  have  acquired  fome  tur^  to  read- 
ing, and  the  more  fober  entertainments  of  life,  in  bis 
earlier  days.  There  is  not  a  much  more  deplorably  fort 
of  exiftence,  than  that  which  is  dragged  on  by  an  old 
man,  whofe  mind  is  unfurniflied  with  the  materials 
proper  for  yielding  him  fome  entertainment  fuitable  to 
the  more  fedate  time  of  life;  I  mean,  ufeful  knowledge. 
For  the  remembrance  of  fifty  yeai^s  fpent  in  fcraping  of 
money,  or  in  purfuing  pleafure,  or  in  indulging  vicious^ 
inclinations,  mud  yield  bpt  poor  entertainment  at  atiin^ 
of  life,  when  a  man  can  at  beft  fay,  he  ha$  been^ 
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SECT.    XIIL 

Of  difpojing  of  EffeSls  by  Wilh 

T  is  a  ftrange  weaknefs  in  fome  people  to  be  averfe. 
to  making  their  wills,  and  difpofing  of  their  effedls, 
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while  they  ar^  in  good  health,  and  have  eafe  of  mind, 
and  a  found  judgment  to  do  it  in  a  proper  manner;  as  if 
a  man  muft  cert^iinly  die  foon  after  he  has  made  his  will*. 
It  is  highly  proper,  that  people,  who  have  ^ny  thing 
confiderable  to  leave,  fhould  fettle  their  jaffairs  in  fuchi 
a  diftind  manner,  that  their  intentions  may  appear  plaia 
and  indiiputable,  and  their  heirs  may  not  have  an  end- 
lefs  and  vexatious  law-fuit,  inftead  of  a  fortune. 

For  this  purpofe  I  would  advife,  that  a  gentleman^  at 
his  leifure,  draw  up  a  fketch  of  hi«  wiU,  leaving  the 
names  of  the  legatees^  and  the  fums  blank,  if  he  choofes 
to  conceal  either  the  date  of  his  affairs,  oc  the  perfons 
he  intends  to  benefit  at  his  death.  This  draught  he 
may  have  examined  by  thofe  who  are  fudges  of  fuch 
matters;  fo  that  he  may  be  quite  eafy  as  to  the  condi- 
tion he  leaves  his  wife  and  children,  or  other  rela- 
tions in. 

The  calamity  in  which  a  widow  and  orphans  ar^  in- 
volved, who,  through  fome  quirk  of  law,  or  the  omif-* 
fion  of  forae  neceffary  formality,  find  themfelves  difap- 
pointed  of  their  whole  dependence,  and  have  the  mor- 
tification to  fee  an  heir  at  law  (to  the  fliame  of  law) 
feize  on  what  the  deceafed  intended  far  their  fupport ; 
the  circumftances,  I  fay,  of  a  family  rhus^plunged  into 
want  and  mifery,  from  the  faireft  expe(a:ations,  are  to  the 
laft  degree  deplorable. 

A  man  ought  to  confider  that  it  is  a  tender  paint  for 
an  affedionate  wife  to  touch  upon,  and  ought  to  fpare 
her  the  trouble  of  foliciting  him  upon  this  bead.  For 
it  muft  be  no  eafy  ftate  of  mind  a  woman  muft  be  io^ 
\vho  confiders,  that  Ihe  and  her  children  depenef,  for 
their  daily  bread,  upon  the  /lender  thread  of  the  life  of 
an  hulhand,  who  at  the  fame  time  has  it  in  his  power 
to  fecure  her  effedually  by  taking  only  a  very  little 
trouble. 

It  is  an  unjuft  and  abfurd  pra^ice  of  many,  in  dif- 
poling  of  their  effeds  by  will,  to  (hew  fuch  ej^ceffive 
partiality  to  fome  of  their  children  beyond  others.  To 
leave  to  an  eldeft  fon  the  whole  eftate,  and  to  each  of 
the  other  children  perhaps  one  year's  rent.  The  con- 
fequence,  indeed,  of  this  is  often,  that  the  heir,  find- 
ing 
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tiifi'-  or  h;ir'll)-.f;i,  i :  f^arin;^  ^;)r.n  tlic  wound,  and  ma- 
kir»;',  ir  it  i\rv.  (!//n»|;'/fin;^  thr  mind  to  contentment  and 
jMtiMicc  ri  t!ir  i;.';(l  Jj);';ly  n/juus  to  heal  it  up.     It  is 

therefore 
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therefore  obvious  what  conduct  prudence  directs  to  in 
the  cafe  of  diftrefs  or  hardfbip. 

But  in  what  light  does  this  fhew  the  prudence  of 
many  people  ?  Do  we  not  fee,  that  they,  who  have  na 
Gonfiderable  real  diftiefles  in  life  to  ftruggle  with,  take 
care  to  make  themieives  miferable,  by  muftering  up 
imaginary,  or  heightening  inconfiderable  mistortunes? 
Does  not  a  courtier,  in  the  midft  of  affluence,  and  with 
independence  in  his  power,  make  himfelf  as  unhappy 
about  a  cold  look  from  the  minifter,  as  a  poor  tradefmait 
is  at  the  lofs  of  his  principal  cuftomer?  Is  not  a  fine  lady 
as  much  diftrefled,  if  her  lap-dog  has  a  fit  of  the  cholic, 
as  a  poor  woman  about  the  ficknefs  of  a  child  ?  Suc^h 
.  imaginary  unfortunates  complairi  heavily  of  the  afflidions 
of  life,  while  neither  labours  under  any  worth  mention- 
ing but  what  are  of  their  own  making. 

When  people  have  all  their  lives  allowed  themfelves 
to  give  way  to  foolifti  difcontent  and  uneafinefs,  it  is  no 
wonder  if,  when  they  come  to  old  age,  th^y  find  them- 
.  felves  unhappy,  and  by  their  peevifhnefe  make  all  about 
them  unhappy,  and  put  it  in  their  hearts  to  wifh  them 
well  out  of  the  world. 

The  art  of  growing  old  with  a  good  grace  is  none  of 
the  lead  confiderabk  in  life.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  ab- 
folujely  neceffary,  that  a  man  have  fpent  the  former 
part  of  his  days  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  reafon  and 
religion.  He  who  has  paffed  his  life  wholly  in  fecular 
purfuits,  in  grafping  at  riches,  in  afpiring  after  prefer- 
ments, in  amufing  himfelf  with  fhew  and  oftentation, 
in  wallowing  in  fenfuality  and  voluptuoufnefs,  what 
foundation  has  he  laid  for  palling  old  age  with  dignity? 
What  is  more  univerfally  defpifed  than  an  old  man, 
whofe  mind,  unftored  with  knowledge,  and  unafFeSed 
with  a  fenfe  of  goodnefs,  ftill  grovels  after  the  objedls  of 
fenfe,  ftill  hankers  after  the  fcenes  which  formerly  en- 
gaged him;  fcenes  ofvanity  and  foily  in  any  age,  but  in  the 
graver  part  of  life  unnatural  and  mbnftrous?  Yet  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  (for  univerfai  experience  confirms 
it)  than  that  according  as  a  perfon  has  formed  his  mind  in 
the  younger  part  of  life,  fuch  it  will  be  to  the  laft.  The 
ruling  palfion  feldom  fails,  till  all  fails.     He  wha,has 

made 
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made  the  bottle  his  chief  delight,  will  drink  on.  even 
when  he  has  hardly  breath  to  fwallow  ft  glafs  of  wine. 
The  impure  letcher  will  creep  after  his  miftrcfs,  when 
his  knees  knock  together.  The  mifer,  who  has  all  his 
life  made  riches  his  god,  will  be  fcrambling  after  the 
wealth  cf  this  world,  with  one  foot  in  the  other.  The 
vain  coquet  will  ftiew  afFeftation,  when  (he  tan  no 
longer  move  any  paffion  but  pity.  The  brainlefs  card- 
player  will  wade  the  laft  lawful  remains  oJFlife  in  aa 
amufement  unworthy  of  the  mod  condderate  age.  Even 
when  all  is  over,  how  do  we  fee  many  old  people  in 
their  converfation  dwell  with  pleafure  on  the'  vanities^ 
and  even  the  vices  of  their  younger  days  ? 

How  fliould  it  be  otherwife,  than  that  the  mind, 
which  has  been  for  fifty  years  together  condantly  bent 
one  way,  ftiould  prefer ve  to  the  end  the  call  it  has  re- 
ceived and  kept  fo  long  ?  In  the  fame  manner,  thofe 
who  have  been  fo    wife,  as  to  view  life  in  its  proper 
light,  as  a  tranfient  date,  to  be  temperately  enjoyed 
while  it  lads ;  who  have  improved  their  minds  with 
knowledge,  and  enriched  them  with  virtue  and  piety; 
have  qualified  themfelves  for  ading  the  lad  concluding 
fcene  with  the  fame  propriety  as  the  red.     To  fuch^ 
their  finding  themfelves  unequal  to  the  adive  or  the 
gayer  fcenes  of  life,  is  no  manner  of  mortification.    In- 
different to  them,   while  engaged  in  them,  they  quit 
them  with  indifference;  fure  to  find  in  retirement  a 
fund  of  the  nobled  entertainment  from  fober  and  wife 
converfation,  from  reading,  and  from  views  of  that  fu- 
ture world,  for  which  the  confcicnce  of  a  well*fpent 
life  affures  them  of  their  beiog  in  a  date  of  preparation^ 
Ufeful  by  their  wife  and  pious  converfation  while  they 
live,  they  go  off  the  dage  lamented,  leaving  behind 
them  the  fweet  favour  of  a  good  name,  and  the  univerfal 
approbation  of  the  wife  and  good. 

SECT.     XV. 

Oftfje  Dignity  of  Female  Life,  prudentially  corjfidered. 

WITHOUT   the  general    concurrence  of  both 
fcxes  in  a  prudent  and  virtuous  condud,  the 

perfedlion 
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perfeftion  of  human  nature  is-not  to  be  attained.  The 
inifluence  Which  the  fair  fex  have,  and  ought  to  have 
in  life,  is  fo  great,  that  their  good  behaviour  can  give 
a  geileral  turn  to  the  face  of  human  affairs ;  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  comtaonly  imagined  depends  uponi 
thdr  difcretion ;  fince  (to  fay  nothing  of  their  influence 
over  our  fex,  in  the  charafters  of  miftrefles  and  wives) 
the  minds  of  the  whole  fpceics  receive  their  firft  call 
from  womankind. 

The  dignity  of  female  life,  exclufive  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  both  fexes,  confifts  in  an  equal  mixture  of  the 
referve  with  benevolence  in  the  virgin-ftate,  and  affec- 
tion and  fubmiffion  in  that  6f  marriage  ;  a  diligent  at- 
tefitiori  to  the' forming  6f  the  tempers  of  children  of  both 
feies  in  their  earlidft  years,  ^  (for  that  lies  wholly  upon 
the  mother)  and  the  whole  educatibn  of  the  daughters: 
^for  I  know  of  none  fo  proper*  foi" young  ladies  as  a  home- 
'education. 

The  greateft  errors  and  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  la- 
dies aTe  comprfeherided  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Vanity  in  womankind  is,  if  poffible,  more'abfurd  than 
in  the  other  fex.  Men  have  bodily  ftrength,  authority, 
learning,  and  fuch  like  pretences,  for  puffing  themfelves 
up  with  pride:  But  woman's  only  peculiar  boalft  is 
■  beauty.  For  virtue  and  good  fenfe  iare  never  the  fub- 
jeds  of  tanity. 

'there!  is  no  endowment  of  lefs  confequence  than  ele- 
'  gaince  of  form  and  outlide.     A  mafs  of  flefli,  blood,  ii u- 
'  mours,  and  impurities,  covered  over  with  a  well-co- 
loured fkin,  is  the  definition  of  beauty.    Whether  is 
this  more  properly  a  matter  of  varirty,  or  of  raortifica- 
'  tion?  Were  it  incompatiably  more  excellent  than  it  is, 
'  notbihg  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  be  proud  of  wh^t 
'  one  lias  had  no  manner  of  hand  in  procuring,  but  is 
iVholly  the  gift  of  Heaven.     A  woman  may  as  reafon- 
ably  be  proud  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  or  the  tulips 
of  the  garden,  as  of  thebeauty  of  her  own  face.     They 
'are  both  the  works  of  the  fame  hand ;  equally  out  of 
'  human  power  to  give,   or  to  prefdrve  ;  equally  trifling 
and  defpicable,  when  compared  with  what  is  fubftan- 
tially  excellent ;  equally  frail  and  periftiing. 

Affeftation 
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AfTcftation  is  a  vice  x:ni)able  of  difgracing  beauty 
worfe  than  pimples,  or  the  Imall-pox.  I  h^ve  often 
fecn  ladies  in  public  places,  of  the  moft  exquifite  forms, 
render  themfelves,  by  affedation  and  vifible  conceit,  too 
odious  to  be  looked  at  without  difguft  ;  who,  by  a  mo- 
deft  and  truly  female  behaviour,  might  have  commanded 
the  admiration  of  every  eye.  But  I  fliall  fay  the  lefs  upon 
this  head,  in  confideralion,  that  it  is,  generally  Ipeak- 
ing,  to  our  lex  that  female  affectation  is  to  be  charged. 
A  woman  cannot  indeed  become  completely  foolii]:i,  or 
vicious,  without  our  afliftancc. 

Talkatiyenefs  in  either  fcx  is  generally  a  proof  of  va- 
nity and  folly,  but  is  in  womankind,  efpecialiy  in  com- 
j>any  with  men,  and  above  all  with  men  of  underftand- 
ing  and  learning,  wholly  out  of  charadler,  and  peculiarly 
difagrceable  to  people  of  fenfe. 

If  we  appeal  either  to  reafon,  fcripture,  or  univtrfal 
confent,  we  fliall  find  a  degree  of  fubmiflion  to  the  male 
fcx  to  be  an  indifpenfible  part  of  the  female  charader. 
And  to  fet  up  for  an  equality  with  the  fex  to  which  na- 
ture has  given  the  advantage,  and  formed  for  authority 
and  ad  ion,  is  oppofing  nature,  which  is  never  done 
innocently. 

The  great  hazard  run  by  the  fi^male  fex,  and  the  point 
in  which  their  prudence  or  weaknefs  appears  moft  con- 
fpicuous,  is  in  love  matters.  To  a  woman's  donduiSl 
with  regard  to  the  other  fex,  is  owing,  niore  than  to  all 
other  things,  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  her  exiftence  in 
this  world  ;  for  I  am  at  prefent  only  confidering  things 
in  a  prudential  light. 

A  woman  cannot  a6l  an  imprudent  part  in  liftening 
to  the  propofal  of  a  lover,  whether  of  the  honourable 
or  dilhonourable  kind,  without  bringing  herfelf  to  ruin 
irretrievable.  If  ftie  docs  but  feein  to  hear  with  pa- 
tience the  wanton  icducer,  her  fame  is  irrecoverablv 
blaih^ci,  and  her  value  fi)r  ever  funk.  The  mei'e  fufpi-  • 
cion  of  guiit,  or  even  of  inclination,  foils  her  reputa- 
tion; and  luch  is  the  ddicacy  ot  virgiii-parity,  that  a 
puff  of  foul  breath  ftains  it;  and  alJ  the  llreams  that 
flow  will  not  reftove  its  former  lufrrc.  '^t)t'iing  there- 
fore can  exceed  the  foliy  of  lo  luuch  us  hearing  one  figh 

of 
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of  the  diflionourable  lover :  His  raptures  are  only  the 
expreffions  of  hi^  impure  defire.  ,  His  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  and  innocent,  is  only  the  effedl  of  eagernefs  to 
gratify  his  filthy  paffion,  by  th&  ruin  of  beauty  and  in* 
nocence.  He  pretends  to  love  :  but  fo  may  the  wolf  de- 
clare his  defire  to  devour  the  lamb.  Both  love  their 
prey  :   but  it  is  only  to  deftroy. 

Ag^in,  with  refped  to  honourable  propofals^  prudence 
will  fuggeft  to  a  woman,  that  the  hazard  (he  runs  in 
throwing  herfelf  away,  is  incomparably  more  defperate 
than  that  o£  the  other  fex,  who  have  every  advantage 
for  bettering  or  bearing  their  affliftions  of  every  kind* 
Tne  cafe  of  the  man^  who  is  unhappily  married^  is  ca- 
lamitous ;  but  that  of  the  woman,  who  has  a  bad  huf- 
band,  is  defperate^  and  incurable  but  by  death. 

If  there  be  any  general  rule  for  ladies  to  judge  of  the 
eharadters  of  men^  who  offer  them  propofals  of  mar- 
riage, it  may  be,  To  find  out  what  figure  they  make 
among  their  fex*  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  are 
generally  qualified  to  judge  of  one  another's  merits  ; 
and  as  our  fex  are  accuftomed  to  lefs  delicacy  and  re- 
ferve  than  the  other,  it  is  not  impofiible  to  come  at 
men's  real-charafters^  cfpecially  with  regard  to  their  tem- 
pers and  difpofitions,  upon  which  the  happinefs  of  the 
married  life  depends,  more  than  upon  capacity^  learn- 
ing, or  wealth. 

Too  great  a  delight  in  drefs  and  filiery,  befides  the 
cxpence  of  time  and  money^  which  they  occafion,  in 
fome  inftances,  to  a  degree  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency 
and  common  fenfe,  tend  naturally  to  fink  a  woman  to 
the  lowed  pitch  of  contempt  among  all  thofe  of  eithei^ 
fex,  who  have  capacity  enough  to  put  two  thoughts  to- 
gether. A  creature  who  fpends  its  whole  time  in  drefs* 
ing,  gaming,  prating,  and  gadding,  is  a  being  originally 
indeed  of  the  rational  make ;  but  who  has  funk  itfelf 
beneath  its  rank,  ^nd  is  to  be  confidered  at  prefent  as 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  monkey-fpecies. 

H  S  E  C  T* 
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SECT.     XVI. 

MifceUaneous  TJjongbts  on  Prudence  in  Adiion. 

TO  purfue  worthy  ends  by  wife  means  is  the  whole 
of  adlive  prudence.  And  this  muft  be  done  with 
refolution^  diligence,  and  perfeverunce^  till  the  point  it 
gained,  or  appears  imprafticable. 

To  retort  an  injury,  is  to  be  almoft  as  bad  as  the  ag- 
greffor.  When  two  throw  dirt  againft  one  another,  caa 
either  keep  himfelf  clean  ? 

Adion  and  contemplation  arc  no  way  incofififtent  ^ 
but  rather  reliefs  to  one  another.  When  you  are  en* 
gaged  in  ftudy,  throw  bufinefs  out  of  your  thoughts. 
When  in  bufinefs,  think  of  your  bufinefs  only. 

To  a  man  of  bufinefs,  knowkdge  is  an  ornament.  Ta 
a  ftudious  man,  adlion  is  a  relief. 

If  you  ever  promife  at  all,  take  care,  at  lead,  that  it 
be  fo  as  nobody  may  fuffer  by  trufting  to  you^ 

If  you  have  debtors,  let  not  your  lenity  get  the  better 
of  your  prudence  ;  nor  your  care  of  your  own  intereft 
fnake  you  forget  humanity.  A  prifon  is  not  for  the  un- 
fortunate, but  the  knavifli. 

Traftablenefs  to  advice,  and  fkmnefs  againft  tempta^ 
tion,  are  no  way  ineonfiftent. 

^  There  is  more  true  greatnefs  in  generoufly  owning  a 
fault,  and  making  proper  reparation  for  it,  than  in  oU- 
ftinately  defending  a  wrong  condudl.  But,  quitting, 
your  purpofe,  retreat  rather  like  a  lion  than  a  cur. 

A  mind  hardened  againll  afflidion,  and  a  body  a»- 
gainft  pain  and  ficknefs,  are  the  two  fecurities;of  ear^hlj 
happinefs. 

Let  a  pcrfon  find  out  his  own  peculiar  weaknefs,  and 
be  ever  fufpicious  of  himfelf  on  that  fide.  Let  a  pat 
fionate  man,  for  example,  refolve  always  to  (hew  lefe 
jefentment  than  reafon  might  jufl:ify  ;  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  his  erring  on  that  fide.  Let  a  talkative  man  re- 
Ablve  always  to  fay  lefs  than  the  moft  talkative  perfon  in 
the  coapany  he  is  in.  If  one  has  reafon  to  fufpeft  him- 
felf of  loving  money  too  much,  let  him  give  always  at 
leaft  fomewhat  more  than  has  been  given  by  a  noted 

A  man^ 
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A  man,  who  does  not  know  in  general  his  own  weak- 
nefs,  miift  either  be  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  or  a  fool. 

How  comes  it  that  we  judge  fo  feverely  the  adions 
we  did  a  great  while  ago  ?  It  is  becaufe  we  are  now  a,c 
a  proper  diftance^  and  look  upon  them  with  an  indiffe- 
rent eye,  as  on  thofe  of  another  perfon.  The  very  ob- 
jedls  which  now  employ  us  fo  much,  and  the  conduft 
we  mow  juftify  fo  ftrenuoufly^  can  we  fay  that  the  time 
will  not  come  when  we  fhall  look  upon  them  as  we  now 
do  upon  our  follies  of  ten  or  twenty  year's  backwards  ? 
Why  can  we  not  vi^w  ourfelves,  and  our  own  beha- 
viour, at  all  times  in  the  fame  manner  ?  This  ftiews 
jQur  partiality  for  ourfelves  in  ^  moll  abfurd  light. 

When  you  are  dead,  the  letters  which  compofe  youj^ 
jiame  will  be  no  r^ore  to  you  than  the  reft  of  the  al- 
phabet* Leave  the  rage  of  fame  to  wits  and  heroes* 
Do  you  ftrive  to  live  ufefully  in  this  world,  and  you 
will  be  happy  in  the  next. 

It  is  beft  if  you  can  keep  quite  clear  of  the  great. 
But  if  you  happen  at  any  time  to  be  thruft  into  their 
company,  keep  up  in  your  behaviour  to  them  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  of  .fpirit  and  worth,  which  is  the  only  true 
greatnefs.  ^If  yoii  fneak  and  cringe,  they  will  tr^mpl^ 
upon  you. 

BevVare  of  mean-fpirited  people.  They  are  com-» 
^monly  revengeful  and  malicious. 

The  following  advantages  are  likely  to  make  a  corn* 
pletely  accompliftied  man.  i.  Good  natural  parts, 
%.  A  good  temper.  3.  Good  and  general  education, 
begun  early.  4.  Choice,  not  immenfe,  reading,  and 
careful  digefting.     5.  Experience  of  various  fortune. 

6.  Converfation  with   men  of  liters  and  of  bufinefs, 

7.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  gained  by  converfation, 
bufinefs,  and  travel. 

If  the  world  fufpedl  your  well-intended  defigns,  be 
r)o:  uneafy.  It  only  (hews  that  mankind  are  themfelves 
falfe  and  artful,  which  is  the  caufe  of  their  being  fuf- 
picious. 

Never  fet  up  for  a  jack-in-an-ofEce.  Men  of  real 
.worth  are  modeft,  and  decline  employment,  though 
naucb  fitter  for  it  than  thofe  who  thruft  themfelves 

H  ^  forward. 
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forward.     But  if  gcx)d  can  be  done^  do  it,  if  no  one 
elfe  will. 

How  much  lefs  trouble  it  cofts  a  welUdifpoIed  mind 
to  pardon,  than  to  revenge ! 

If  your  enemy  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  a  lie  to 
blacken  youy  confider  what  a,  comfort  it  is  to  think  of 
your  having  fupported  Aich  a  charader^  as  to  render  it 
impoflible  for  malice  to  hurt  you  without  the  aid  of 
faliehood.  And  truft  to  the  genuine  fairnefs  of  your 
charadler  to  clear  itfelf  in  the  end. 

Whoever  has  gone  through  much  of  life,  muft  fc- 
member,  that  he  hasL  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of  ufc- 
lefs  uneafmefs  upon  what  was  much  worfe  in  his  appre» 
henfion,  than  in  reality. 

A  mifer  will  fometimes  ferve  you  any  way  you  pleafe 
to  alk  him,  purely  to  fave  his  money. 

If  you  give  away  nothing  till  you  die,  even  your 
own  children  will  hardly  thank  you  for  what  you  leave 
them. 

A  great  number  of  fmall  favours  will  engage  fomc 
people  more  to  you,  than  one  great  one.  And  where 
they  hope  for  more  and  more,  they  will  be  willing  to 
go  on  to  ferve  you. 

An  idle  perfon  is  dead  before  his  time. 

The  great  difficulty  of  behaviour  is  in  cafe  of  furprife. 

The  trueft  objeds  of  charity  are  thofe  whom  modefly 
conceals. 

A  generous  man  does  not  lofe  by  a  generous  man* 

It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  you,  if  an  intimate 
friend,  or  near  relation,  falls  into  poverty.  You  muft 
either  lend  your  affiftance,  or  be  ill-looked  upon.  And 
people  are  often  blamed  for  niggardlinefs,  when,  if 
all  the  truth  were  known,  (which  might  be  very  im- 
proper) they  would  be  juftified  in  having  given  to  tbc 
full  extent  of  their  abilities. 

A  man's  character  and  behaviour  in  public,  and  at 
home,  are  often  as  different  as  a  lady's  looks  at  a  ball, 
and  in  a  morning  before  (he  has  gone  through  the  ce- 
rfemony  of  the  toilet.  But  real  merit,  like  artlefs  beau- 
ty, flunes  forth  at  all  times  diftinguilhingly  illuftrious. 

There 
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There  is  nothing  more  agreeable  to  Human  Nature, 
than  to  have  fomewhat  moderately  to  employ  both  mind 
and  body.  There  is  nothing  more  unnatural  than  for 
a  creature  endowed  with  various  adive  powers  to  be 
wholly  inaftive.  Hence  the  filly  and  mifchievous  in- 
ventions of  cards,  dice,  and  other  amufements,  which 
empty  people  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to,  as 
a  kind  of  artificial  employments,  to  prevent  human  na- 
ture from  finking  into  an  abfolute  lethargy.  Why 
Height  not  our  luxurious  wallers  of  Heaven's  mod  in- 
eftimable  gift,  as  well  employ  the  fame  eagernefs  of  ac- 
tivity in  fomewhat  that  might  turn  to  account  to  them-, 
felves  and  athers,  as  in  the  infi,pid  and  unprofitable 
drudgery  of  the  card-table  ? 

To  ferve  your  friends  to  your  own  ruin,  is  romantic, 
To  think  of  nope  but  ypurfelf,  is  fordi^d. 

Riches  and  happinefs  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
^mother,  though  extreme  poverty  and  mifery  be  nearly 
related. 

Judge  of  yourfelf  by  that  refpjeft  you  have  volunta- 
rily paid  you  by  men  of  yndoubted  integrity  an4  dif- 
^ernment,  and  who  have  no  intereft  to  flatter  you.  A<^ 
up  to  your  charafter.  Support  your  dignity.  But  do 
Bot  noake  yourfelf  unhappy,  if  you  meqt  not  with  the 
honour  you  deferve  from  thofe  whofe  efteem  no  on? 
values. 

D^fpife  tricing  aflfront?^  apd  tfeey  will  vanifb.  A 
little  water  will  put  out  a  fire,  which,  blpwn  up,  woul4 
burn  a  city. 

-    Give  away  what  you  can  part  with.     Throw  away 
nothing:  you  knpw  not  how  much  you  may  mifs  it. 

Provide  for  after-life,  fo  as  toenj.oy  the  prefent.  Enr 
joy  the  prefent,  fo  as  to  leave  a  provifiop  for  the  time  to 
come. 

Avoid  too  many  and  great  obligations.  It  is  runnirjg 
into  debt  beyond  what  you  may  be  able  to  pay. 

Conclude  a^t  leaft:  nine  parts  in  ten  of  what  is  handed  ' 
about  by  common  fame  to  be  falfe. 

Wealth  is  a  good  feryant,  buft  a  bad  mafter. 

Do  not  offend  a  bad  man,  J)ecaufe  he  will  ftick  at 
liptliing  to  be  revenged.     It  is  cruel  tp  infult  a  good 

H  3  man. 
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man,  who  defcrvcs  nothing  but  good.  A  great  ilian 
may  cafily  crufli  you.  And  there  is  none  fo  mean  who 
cannot  do  mifchief.  Therefore  follow  peace  with  all 
men. 

To  carry  the  triumph  over  a  perfon  you  have  got  the 
better  r^f,  too  far,  is  mean  and  imprudent :  it  is  mean, 
becaufc  you  have  got  the  better ;  it  is  imprudent,  bc- 
caufe  it  may  provoke  him  to  revpnge  your  infolcnce  in 
fome  defperate  way. 

Prefcnts  ought  to  be  genteel,  not  expenfive  :  they 
are  not  valued  by  generous  minds  for  their  own  lakej 
but  as  marks  of  love  or  cdecm. 

Provide  for  the  word  :  but  hope  the  beft. 
Set  about  nothing,  without  firft  thinking  it  over  care^ 
fully.     To  fay,  ''  I  did  not  think  of  that,'*  is  much 
^  the  fame  as  faying,  *'  You  muft  know,  I  am  a  fim- 
<•  plcton." 

Whoever  anticipates  troubles,  will  find  he  has  thrown 
away  a  great  deal  of  terror  and  anguifli  to  no  purpofe. 
Accuftom  yourfelf  to  have  fome  cmployiftent  for 
every  hour  you  can  prudently  fnatch  from  bufinefs. 
This  book  was  put  together  in  that  manner^  elfe  it  could 
never  have  been  writ  by  its  author. 

Live  fo,  as  nobody  may  bcliqve  bad  reports  ag&inft 
you. 

Whenever  you  find  you  do  not  care  to  look  into  yout 
aflfairs,  you  may  afllire  yourfelf  that  they  will  foon  not 
be  fit  to  look  into. 

Reform  yourfelf  firft,  and  then  others.  . 
Do  not  place  your  happinefs  in  eafe  from  pain  :  thero 
is  no  fuch  thing  in  this  world ;  but  in  patience  under 
.afflidion,  which  is  within  your  reach. 

If  you  are  a  matter,  do  not  deprive  yourfelf  of  fo  great 
a  rarity  as  a  good  fervant  for  a  flight  oflfcnce.  If  you 
are  a  dependent,  do  not  throw  yourfelf  out  of  a  good 
place  for  a  flight  aflfront. 

Do  what  good  offices  you  can  :  but  leave  yourfelf  at 
liberty  from  promifes  and  engagements. 

Let  no  one  overload  you  with  favours :  you  will  find 
it  an  unfufier^ble  burden^ 

Tberfc 
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There  are  many  doublings  in  the  human  heart :  do 
mot  think  you  can  find  out  the  whole  of  a  man's  real 
charader  at  once^,  unlefs  be  is  a  fool. 

If  you  would  embroil  yourfelf  with  all  mankind  at 
once,  you  have  only  to  oppofe  every  man's  prevailing 
paffion.  Endeavour  to  mortify  the  proud  man  ;  irritate 
the  paffionate  ;  put  the  mifer  to  expence ;  and  you  will 
have  them  all  againft  you.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you. 
had  rather  live  peaceably^  give  way  a  little  to  the  par- 
ticular weaknefs  of  thofe  you  converfe  with. 

It  will  take  fome  time  to  raife  your  fortune  in  a  fait 
way,  and  to  fit  you  for  a  better  world:  it  will  therefore 
be  proper  to  begin  a  courfe  of  induftry  and  J>ieiy  as 
early  as  poffible. 

Aim  at  defert  rather  than  reward. 

Let  no  pretence  of  fricndfliip  miflead  you  :  he  is  not 
your  friend  who  attempts  it. 

Never  keep  ^  bad  fervant,  in  hope  of  his  refoi'mation« 

It  is  feldom  that  either  feorrowex  or  lender  gets  by 
the  bargaid. 

Think  yourfelf  cheap  oflT  with  a  little  fcandal  for  exr 
traordinary  goodnefs :  how  many  have  paid  their  lives 
for  their  integrity  ? 

The  friendftiip  of  an  artful  man  is  mere  felf-intereft: 
you  will  get  nothing  by  it. 

If  you  truft  a  known  knave,  people  will  not  fo  much 
as  pity  you,  when  you  fuffer  by  him^ 

In  dealing  with  a  perfon  you  fufpeiS:,  it  may  be  ufe- 
ful  in  converfation  to  draw  him  into  difficulties,  if  pof- 
fible, as  they  croftrsxamine  witnefles  at  the  bar,  in  or- 
4er  to  find  out  the  truth.  It  may  even  be  of  ufe  to  fet 
him  a  talking;  in  the  inadvertency  and  b^rry  of  con- 
verfation, he  may  difcover  himfeif. 

Confider  how  difficult  a  thing  it  rajuft  be  to  deceive 
the  general  eye  of  mankind,  who  are  as  much  interefted 
to  detedl  you,  as  you  are  to  deceive  them. 

He  is  furely  a  man  of  a  greater  reach,  who  can  con- 
du6l  his  affairs  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  tricks  and  temporary  expedients,  than  with  them  ;  he 
who  knows  how  to  fecure  the  intereft  both  of  this  world 
and  the  next,  than  he  who  cannot  contrive  to  get  % 

H  4  ^omfortabte . 
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Icaft  expence  of  time  and  money.     Mirth  is  one  thing* 
^nd  mifchief  another, 

.  It  is  ftrange  to  refledl  a  little  upon  fome  of  the  irre- 
concilable contrarieties  in  human  nature.  Nothing 
feeras  more  ftrongly  worked  into  the  conftitution  of  the 
mind,  than  the  love  of  liberty.  Yet  how  very  reddy 
are  we  in  fome  cafes  to  give  up  our  liberty  ?  What 
more  tyrannical  than  fafhion  ?  Yet  how  do  all  ranks, 
fcxes,  and  ages  enflave  themfelves  in  obedience  to  it  ? 
There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  wholly  in  com- 
pliance with  cuftom,  that  many  judicious,  thinking  peo- 
•  pie,  wafte  fo  many  valuable  hours  as  we  fee  they,  doj 
at  an  amufement,  which  mull  be  a  flavery  to  perfons 
capable  of  thought,  I  mean  the  card-table.  But  fuch 
-people  ought  to  confider,  how  they  can  juftify  to  them- 
felves the  thtowing  away  fo  great  a  part  of  precious 
life,  befides  giving  their  countenance  ^o  a  |)ad  pradtice; 
merely  becaufe  it  is  the  faftiion.  » 

Beftir  yourfelf  while  young :  yop  will  want  reft 
when  old,  i 

Do  not  wifh  ;  but  do.  ' 

Truft  not  relations,  unlefs  they  be  fiich  as  you  would 
think  worthy  of  truft,  if  they  were  ftrangers. 

If  you  are  not  worth  a  (hilling  after  all  your  debts 
are  paid,  do  not  fpend  a  iliilling  that  you  can  fave. 
Do  not  fquander  away  your  hopes. 

If  you  can  live  independent,  never  give  up  your 
liberty,  and  your  leifure,  much  lefs  your  confcience,  to 
a  great  man.  He  has  nothing  to  give  in  return  for 
them.  If  you  can  but  be  contented  in  moderate  cir- 
cumflances,  you  may  be  happy,  and  keep  your  ineftiT* 
mable  liberty,  leifure,  and  integrity  into  the  bargain. 

People  are  better  found  out  in  their  unguarded  hours, 
than  by  the  principal  actions  of  their  lives :  the  firft  is 
nature'j  the  fecond  art. 

If  you  chance  to  have  a  quarrel  with  anyone,  by  no 
means  write  letters,  or  fend  meffages ;  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  hearing,  as  quickly  as  poflible,  before  your  fpi- 
rits  have  time  to  rankle.  Endeavour  rather  to  recon- 
cile than  conquer  your  enemy^  By  fo  doing,  you  take 
fron)  him  the  inclination  to  hurt  you,  which  is  the  beft 

fecurity^ 
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Security.  When  you  have  reconciled  him,  take  carc^  if 
you  find  he  has  aded  a  traiterous  part,  never  to  trufl; 
or  be  intimately  concerned  with  him  any  more.  You 
may  love  him  as  a  fellow-creature  ;  but  not  confide  ia 
him  as  a  good  man. 

To  gain  applaufe,  you  muft  do  as  the  archer,   who 
•  t)btains  the  prize  by  hitting  the  mark. 

Aiking  a  favour  by  letter,  or  giving  a  perfon  time 
to  think  of  it,  is  only  giving  him  ao  opportunity  of  get- 
ting off  handfomely. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  out  a  man's  true  merit,  as  to 
abilities.  He  who  behaves  well,  is  certainly  no  weak 
man.  But  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  find  out  a 
man's  charader  as  to  integrity. 

He,  who  never  mifbehaved  either  in  joy,  in  grief,  or 
furprife,  muft  have  his  wifdom  at  command,  in  a  man- 
tier  almofl;  fuperior  to  humanity,  and  may  be  pronounced 
«  true  hero. 

Hafte  is  but  a  poor  apology :  take  time,  and  do  your 
bufinefs  well. 

If  you  would  not  be  foreftalled  by  another,  or  laughed 
4Eit  in  cafe  of  a  difappointment,  do  not  tell  your  defigns. 

If  you  are  to  be  called  a  icrub,  let  it  be  for  fparin^ 
^here  frugality  is  proper.  Who  would  fpare  in  the 
education  of  a  fbn  ;  in  carrying  on  a  confiderable  law^ 
iuit ;  or  in  defraying  the  expence  of  a  folemnity  ? 

I  would  not  anfwer  for  the  condutft  of  the  abled  man 
in  the  world,  if  I  knew  that  he  was  fo  conceited  of  his 
own  abilities,  is  to  be  above  advice. 

There  is  more  good  to  be  done  in  life  by  obftinatc 
diligence,  and  perfeverance,  than  moft  people  feem 
aware  of.  The  ant  and  bee  are  but  little  and  weak 
animals ;  and  yet,  by  conftant  application,  they  dQ 
wonders. 

Do  not  fcold  or  fwear  at  your  fervants :  they  will 
idefpife  you  for  a  paflionate,  clamorous  fooL  Do  not 
make  them  too  familiar  with  you :  they  will  make  a 
wrong  ufe  of  it,  and  grow  fancy.  Do  not  let  them 
know  all  the  value  you  have  for  them  :  they  will  pre- 
fume  upon  your  goodnefs,  and  conclude  that  you  can- 
aot  do  without  them*    JDo  not  give  them  too  great 

wages: 
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t^ages  !  it  will  put  them  above  their  bufinefs.  Da  not 
allow  them  too  much  liberty  :  they  will  want  ftill  mcMre 
and  more.  Do  not  intreat  them  to  live  with  you:  if 
you  do,  they  will  conclude,  they  may  live  as  they  pleafe* 

Irrefdlution  is  as  foolifh  as  raOinefs*  If  the  huiband-* 
tnan  ftiould  never  fow^  or  the  fhip-tnafter  never  put  to 
fea^  where  would  be  the  barveft,  or  the  gains  ? 

Do  not  think  to  prevail  with  a  man  in  a  fiiry,  to  calm 
his  pafHon  in  a  moment ;  if  you  can.perfuade  him  to 
put  off  his  revenge  for  fome  time,  it  will  be  the  moft 
you  can  hope«  Advice  may  fometimes  do  good,' when 
you  do  not  expert  it.  People  do?  not  care  to  feem  per^ 
fuaded  to  alter  any  part  of  their  condufl :  for  that  is  an 
acknowledgment,  that  they  were  in  the  wrong.  But 
they  may,  perhaps,  refledl  afterwards  upon  what  you 
faid ;  and^  if  they  do  liot  wholly  reform  the  fault  you 
reproved,  they  may  reftify  it  in  fome  meafure. 

To  be  regular  is  prudence  \  to  go  like  a  clocks  is 
mete  formality. 

Do  not  wifh  for  an  increafe  of  wealth  ;  it  does  but 
Enlarge  the  defires :  whereas  happinefs  confifts  in  the 
gratification  of  the  wants  of  nature,. 

Where  lies  thie  wifdom  of  that  revenge,  which  recoils 
upon  one's  felf  ?  Inftead  of  getting  the  better  of  your 
ienemy,  by  offending  your  Maker  in  revenging  an  injury, 
you  give  your  enemy  the  advantage  of  feeing  you  pu^ 
nilhed.  If  you  would  have  the  whole  advantage  for- 
give ;  and  then,  if  he  does  not  repent,  the  whole  pu* 
iiifhment  will  fall  upon  him. . 

'  Profufe  giving  or  treating  is  laughed  at  by  the  wife^ 
according  to  the  old  faying,  **  Fools  make  feafts,'*  &c. 

He  has  a  good  income,  who  has  but  few  occafiot^  of 
fpending  :  not  he  who  has  great  rents,  and  great  vents. 

Providence  can  raife  the  iwaneft,  oriiumble  theniigh- 
tieft  :  it  is  therefore  abfurd  for  the  one  to  defpair,  or 
the  other  to  prefuttife. 

In  difficult  buiinefles,  it  may  anfwer  good  purpofes, 
to  let  the  propofal  be  made  by  a  perfon  of  inferior  con- 
fequence,  and  let  another,  whofe  word  will  have  more 
weight,  come,  as  if  by  chance,  and  fecond  the  motion. 

Would 
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Would  you  punifb  the  fpiteful  ?  Shew  hioiy  that  you 
ace  above  his  malice.  The  dart^  he  threw  at  you,  will 
then  rebound,  and  pierce  him  to  the  heart* 

To  get  an  eftate  fairly,  requires  good  abilitie$.  To 
keep  and  improve  one,  is  not  to  be  done  without  dili- 
gence and  frugality.  But  to  lofe  one  with  a  grace, 
when  it  fo  pleafes  the  divine  Providence,  is  a  (lill  no- 
bler art. 

He  who  promifes  rafbly,  will  break  bi$  promife  with 
the  fame  eafe  as  he  made  it. 

Keep  a  watch  over  yourfelf,  when  you  are  in  ex- 
treme good  humour  :  artful  people  will  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  you  into  promifes^  which  may  eaibarrafs 
you  either  to  break  or  keep. 

Your  actions  muft  not  only  be  right,  but  expedient : 
they  mull  not  only  be  agreeable  to  virtue  but  to  pru- 
dence. 

You  may  fafely  be  umpire  among  ftrangers,  but  not 
among  friends :  in  deciding  between  the  former,  you 
may  gain ;  among  the  latter,  you  muft  lofe. 

Great  fame  is  like  a  great  eftate,  hard  to  get^  hard  .to 
keep. 

Party  is  the  madncfs  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a  few  ; 
fays  Swift. 

If  it  gives  you  pain,  or  ftiame,  to  think  of  changing 
your  fcheme  at  the  reraonftrance  of  your  faithful  friend 
(which  ihews  extreme  weaknefs  in  you),  you  niay  get 
over  that  difficulty,  by  feeming  to  have  thought  of  feme 
additional  confideration,  which  ha^  oipv^d  you  to  foU 
low  his  advice. 

In  a  free  country,  there  is  little  to  be  done  by  force ; 
gentle  means  may  gain  you  tbofe  eUds,  which  violence 
would  for  ever  put  out  of  jour  power. 

He  who  is  unhappy,  and  can  find  no  comfpyt  at  Uome^ 
is  unhappy  indeed. 

Never  truft  a  man  for  the  vehemence  of  his  affevct- 
rations,  whofe  bare  word  you  would  not  truft  :  a  knave 
will  make  no  more  of  fwearing  to  a  falfehood,  than  of 
affirming  it. 

Theory  will  fignify  little,  without  addrefs  to  put  your 
knowledge  in  pradice* 
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In  afflidion/  conftrain  yotirfelf  to  bear  patiently  for 
a  day,  or  fo,  only  fofr  the  fake  of  trying,  whether  pati- 
ence does  not  lighten  the  burden  :  if  the  exp^kimeht 
anfwers,  as  you  will  undoubtedly  find,  you  have  only 
to  continue  it. 

If  you  borrow,  be  fare  of  making  pundlual  payment  J 
elfe  you  will  have  no  more  truft. 

Is  it  not  better  that  your  friend  tell  you  your  faults 
privately,  than  that  your  enemy  talk  of  them  publicly? 

A  princely  mind  will  ruin  a  private  fortune.  Keep 
the  rank  in  which  providence  hath  placed  you :  and  d^ 
not  make  yourfelf  unhappy,  becaufe  you  cannot  afford 
whatever  a  wild  ifancy  might  fuggeft.  The  reveoues 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  expince  of  one  extravagant  perfon* 

Where  there  is  a  profpeft  of  doing  good,  neither  be 
fo  forward  in  thrufting  yourfelf  into  the  diredlion  of 
the  bufinefs,  as  to  keep  out  others,  who  might  manage 
it  better  ;  nor  fo  backward,  through  falfe  modefty,  as 
to  let  the  thing  go  undone,  for  want  of  fomebody  to  de 
it.  If  no  one  elfe,  who  could  execute  a  good  work 
better,  will  engage  in  it,  do  you  undertake  and  execute 
it  as  well  as  you  can. 

The  man  of  books  is  generally  awkward  in  bufinefs^: 
the  man  of  bufinefs  is  often  fuperficial  in  knowledge. 

In  engaging  yourfelf  for  any  perfon  or  thing,  you  will 
be  fure  to  entangle  yourfelf,  if  things  fliould  not  turn 
out  to  your  expedlation.  And  if  you  get  off  for  a  lit- 
tle ridicule,  think  it  a  good  bargain. 
-  You  mafy  perhaps  come  to  be  great,  or,  rich ;  but 
remember  the  taxes  and  deduftions  you  will  be  liable 
•to,  of  hurry,  noife,  impertinence,  flattery,  envy,  anxiety, 
difappointmentj  not  to  mention  remorfe.  All  thefe, 
and  a  hundred  other  articles  fet  on  one  fide  of  the  ac- 
count, and  your  wealth  and  grandeur  on  the  other,  are 
you  likely  to  be  greatly  a  gainer  in  happinefs,  by  quit- 
ting a  private  ftation  for  pomp  and  fhew?  AQc  thofe 
who  have  experience. 

Neccflity  and  ability  live  next  door  to  one  another. 

If  you  never  aik  advice,  you  will  hardly  go  always 
right.  If  you  a(k  of  too  many,  you  will  not  know  which 
»  way 
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way  to  go.  If  you  obftinately  oppofe  advice,  you  will 
certainly  go  wrong.  A  wicked  counfelior  will  miflead 
you  wilfully:  a  foolilh  one  thoughtlefsly. 

Never  take  credit,  where  you  can  pay  ready  money; 
efpecially  of  low  dealers :  they  will  make  you  pay  in- 
tereft  with  a  vengeance. 

Never  refufe  a  good  offer,  for  the  fake  of  a  bettef 
market:  the  firft  is  certainty;  the  latter  only  hope. 

To  make  a  thing  come  of  another,  which  yga  mud 
at  la(t  have  done  yourfelf,  is  an  innocent^  and  often 
lifeful  art  in  life« 

Take  care  of  irrevocable  deeds* 

He  who  has  done  all  he  could,  has  difcharged  bis 
confcience. 

Debt  is  one  of  the  moft  fubftantial  and  real  evils  of 

■ 

life:  efpecip[Uy  when  a  man  comes  to  be  fo  plunged,  as 
to  hav,e  no  profped  of  ever  getting  clear.  An  haneft 
mind  in  fuch  circumflances,  mull  be  in  a  (late  of  de- 
fpair,  becaufe  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  juftice  to  mankind. 

Never  let  yourfelf  be  meanly  betrayed  into  an  admi- 
ration of  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  or  fortune,  whom  yoyt 
would  defpife,  if  he  were  your  equal  in  (lation:  none 
tut  fools  and  children  are  ftruck  with  tinfel. 

It  is  an  employment  more  ufeful  in  fociety,  to  be  ^ 
maker-up  of  differences,  than  a  profeffor  of  aftronomy. 
But  it  requires  prudence  to  know  how  to  come  betweea 
two  people  who  are  bickering  at  one  another ;  and  not 
have  a  blow  from  one  or  other. 

If  you  muft  give  a  perfon,  who  comes  to  aflc  a  fa^ 
vour,  the  mortification  of  a  denial,  do  not  add  to  it  that 
of  an  affront,  unlefs  he  has  affronted  you  by  his  petition. 

If  you  make  ufe  of  the  faults  of  others,  as  warnings 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  fame  errors,  you  may  profit  by 
folly,  as  well  as  by  wifdom.  If  you  think  of  nothing 
but  laughing  at  them,  I  know  no  great  advantage  you 
can  get  by  that. 

If  you  can,  by  any  fudden  contrivance,  (for  framing 
of  which  you  do  not  find  yourfelf  reduced  to  the  ne- 
.•ceflity  of  a  lye,  or  any  other  baler  art,)  draw  off  part 
0ftbe  iitlemioa  of  your  enemy,  or  difconcert  his  mea^^ 

3  fuyes 
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'fures,  as  it  is  common  in  war  to  attack  at  feveral  places 
at  once;  I  hold  it  an  honeft  and  laudablf^  artifice. 

Da  you  not  remember,  when  you  was  about  twenty 
6r  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  you  was  very  full  dF 
your  own  talents  and  accomplifhraents?  Do  you  not 
find,  that  you  have  been  growing  every  year  fince, 
more  and  more  ignorant  and  weak  inyour  own  opinion? 
Let  this  teach  you  to  put  a  proper  eftimate  upon  your 
attainments,  and  to  know  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  (if  you  be  found  worthy  of  true  knowledge)  yoa 
will  ref{e(^  on  all  y our  acquifitions  in  this  flate^  asx:om-^ 
paratively  mean  and  trivial. 

Look  back  upon  the  difficulties  and  troubles  you  havift 
been  embarraffed  with  in  li^;  and  obferve^  whether 
moft  of  them  have  not  been  occafioned  by  mifcondu^ 
pride,  paffion,  folly,  and  vice:  and  if  yx>u  find  you  can- 
not bring  yourfelf  to  give  up  what  has  coft  you  infinite 
trouble  and  vexation,  conclude  yourfelf  a  confirmed 
incurable  madman. 

If  ever  you  engage  in  any  diefign  for  tbepufelic  goo<^ 
depend  upon  meeting  with  almoft  as  many  hindrances^ 
as  you  have  different  perfons  to  be  concerned  with. 
You  will  have  a  difficulty  ftarted  by  alraoft  ev«ry  one^ 
to  whom  you  propofe  your  fcheme,  iitit  will  tell  yo\>^ 
it  will  do  no  good;  another,  that  it  will  do  harm^ 
and  almoft  all  will  be  gold  to  what  is  uoc  of  their  owit 
propofing.  Some  will  feem  to  come  into  your  fchem* 
at  once,  and  will  by  degrees  draw  you  out  of  the  w«y 
you  was  in.  By  and  by,  fome  bugbear  iiarts  up  before 
them  J  and  then  they  are  as  bafty  to  defert  you,  as  they 
were  fanguine  to  join  you.  Many  love  to  make  a  ftiew 
of  public  fpirit,  while  there  is  no  trouble  to  be  taken, 
or  expence  to  be,  laid  out ;  but  when  you  expedl  them 
to  beftir  themfelves  in  earneft,  you  find  yourfelf  difap- 
pointed.  Many,  for  the  mere  vanity  of  being  in  a 
fcheme,  will  be  very  bufy ;  but  if  they  find,  they  can- 
not be  of  the  importance  they  defire,  or  that  they  can- 
not rule  all,  the  public  good  may  Ibift  foritfelf,  for 
what  they  care  j  they  will  have  no  concern,  where 
they  muft  go  along  with  others.  The  timoroufmefe  of 
fome  y  the  difficulty  of  others^  with  reipedi  to  tJijcir  cha- 

rafters^ 
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radlers,  which  they  do  not  care  to  hazard  for  the  pub^ 
lie  advantage ;  and  the  rafhnefs  of  others,  who  will  be 
meddling  ;  the  coldnefs,  the  forwardnefs,  the  pride,  the 
diffidence,  of  thofe  who  (liould  go  along  with  you,  will 
be  fo  many  obftaclcs  in  your  way,  which  will  heartily 
plague  you,  if  not  wholly  difconeert  your  fcheme.  But 
we  mud  not,  on  account  of  the  difficulties,  refolve  againit 
attempting  any  thing  for  the  general  advantage.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  the  difficulty,  the  greater  the  praife. 
The  proper  method  of  proceeding  on  fuch  occafions,  I 
take  to  be  as  follows : 

Confider  carefully  your  fchcme^^  with  its  probable 
confequences,  comparing  it  with  whatever  you  have 
known  done,  that  may  concide  with,  or  refemble  it, 
either  at  home  or  in  foreign  countries*  Then  talk  it 
over  with  one  or  more  friends,  whom  you  know  to  be 
men  of  underftanding  and  (incerity.  Keep  it  as  private 
as  poffible,  till  it  be  almoft  ripe  for  execution.  Carry 
it  as  far  as  you  can,  before  you  defire  the  concurrence 
of  any  number  of  petfons,  efpecially  of  high  cank* 
They  are  generally,  and  not  ahogether  without  reafon^ 
fufpicious  of  whatever  is  propofed  to  them  as  a  projed. 
And  one  will  not  be  firft,  and  another  will  not  be  firft, 
in  a  new  fcheme  ;  though  they  will  perhaps  join  with 
others,  efpecially  of  their  own  rank*  By  this  condud, 
you  may  by  degrees  draw  into  a  concurrence  with  you 
Ibme  perfons,  whofe  names  may  be  of  fervice,  and  may 
prevent  the  objedions  which  mtiy  be  made  by  others^ 
For  when  people  fee  a  defign  going  into  immediate 
execution,  they  will  confider  it  in  a  very  different  mau" 
ner  from  what  is  only  propofed  as  a  poffible  fcheme^ 
J)ut  is  yet  wholly  immature. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  turn  of  many  peo- 
ple's minds,  who  are  fond  of  what  is  far  fetched,  merely 
for  its  being  foreign.  Whereas  one  would  think  felf- 
love,  which  produces  fo  many  foolifli  effeds,  might  at 
leaft  produce  one  reafonable  one,  I  mean,  to  make  peo- 
ple fond  of  home,  and  whatever  is  the  produd  of  their 
own  country,  and  their  own  grounds.  Why  ftiould  we 
love  our  own  children,  our  own  works,  and  our  own 
weakneffcs  merely  becaufe  they  are  our  own,   at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  that  we  love  foreign  fafhions,  wines,  mufici* 
ans,  8tc.  merely  bccaufe  they  are  foreign  ?  For  my  part, 
I  think  it  1%  much  more  for  an  Engli/b  gentleman  to 
boaft,  that  the  provifions  of  his  table  are  the  produd  of 
|»is  own  eftate,  add  the  drefs  he  wears,  the  manufadlure 
of  bis  own  country,  than  that  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  have  been  ranfacked  to  feed  and  clothe  him. 

If,  while  you  are  young,  and  bad  habits  are  yet  but 
weak  in  ypu,  you  have  not  ftr^ngth  of  mind  to  conquer 
them,  how  will  you  be  able  to  do  itj  when  they  have 
acquired  ftrength  by  length  of  time  and  pradice  ?  If 
you  do  not  find  ydurfelf  now  difpofed  to  look  into  the 
ftate  of  your  mind^  and  to  repent  and  reform^  while 
there  is  lefs  to  fet  right,  how  will  you  bring  yourfelf 
hereafter  to  ezamihe  your  own  heart,  when  all  is  con^ 
fufiod  within,  and  nothing  fit  to  be  looked  into  ?  Oi^ 
how  will  you  bring  yourfelf  to  repent  and  reform, 
when  there  will  be  fo  much  to  fet  right,  that  you  will 
not  know  where  to  begin  ? 

It  is  eafy  to  keep  from  gaming,  drunkennefs,  or  any 
other  fafhionable  vice.  You  have  only  to  lay  down  a 
firm  refolution,  and  fix  in  your  mind  a  (leady  averfioii 
againft  them.  When  once  your  humour  is  known,  no- 
body will  trouble  yoUi  They  will  perhaps  fay  of  you, 
He  is  a  queer  fellow j  and  will  not  do  as  other  people 
do.  At  laft,  thofe  who  cannot  live  without  the  card- 
table  and  the  bottle^  will  drop  you  ;  and  then  you  have 
only  to  feek  out  company  where  improvement  is  more 
purfued  than  amufement.  I  am  mifiaken  if  you  will 
be  a  great  lofer  by  the  exchange. 

Make  a  fure  bargain  beforehand  with  workmen ;  and 
by  no  tneans  be  put  off  with  their  telling  you,  they  will 
refer  the  price  to  your  difcretion. 

A  perfon*  who  fills  a  place  of  eminence,  will  do  well 
to  obferve  the  following  rules,  i.  Above  all  things  to 
ad  a  ftrifStly  juft  and  upright  part :  for  that  will  be  fure 
to  end  well.  2*  To  make  his  advantage  of  the  errors 
of  his  predecefibrs.  3.  To  avoid  all  extremes  in  gene- 
ral :  violent  meafures  are  wholly  inconfiftent  with  pru- 
dence. 4.  To  fufpedl  all ;  but  take  care  not  to  feeoi 
fufpicious  of  any.     5.  To  be  content  with  a  moderate 

I  •  income^ 
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income,  and  moderate  oftentation :  great  riches  and  gran- 
deur infallibly  draw  envy  and  hatred.  6.  To  be  cafy  of 
accefs  :  ftiffnefs  is  univerfally  bated  ;  and  affability  tends 
to  reconcile  people  to  the  private  charader  of  a  perfon 
whofe  public  condud  may  be  obnoxious.  7.  To  hear  att 
opinions,  and  follow  the  beft.  8.  To  liften  attentively  to 
the  remarks  made  by  enemies,  9.  To  fhew  to  inferiors 
fome  what  perfonally  great  in  his  condudl  and  charadler  r 
It  expofes  a  man  of  rank  to  extreme  contempt,  to  obferve 
that  what  makes  the  difference  between  him  and  bis  in- 
feriors, is  chiefly  drefs,  riches,  or  ftatioUr  10.  To  retire 
in  time,  if  poflTible,  with  a  reputation  unfuUied. 

Health  ;  a  good  confcience  j  one  hundred  a  year  for 
a  (ingle  perfon,  or  two  for  a  family  ;  the  real  necefia- 
ties  of  life  are  foon  reckoned  up;  If  there  happen  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  a  few  converfable  people,  with 
whom  you  may  walk,  or  ride  out,  hear  a  fong,  crack  a 
harmlefs  joke,  or  have  a  game  at  bowls,  you  are  pof- 
fefled  of  the  whole  luxury  of  life.  Where  is  the  maa 
whofe  njerit  may  challenge  fuch  happinefs  ?  Yet  how 
many  are  there  diifatisfied  in  affluence  beyond  this  ? 

If  you  find  yourfelf  in  a  thriving  way  keep  in  it. 

Throw  fordid  felf  out  of  your  mind,  if  you  think  of 
being  truly  great  in  fpirit« 

A  readinefs  at  throwing  any  fudden  thought  which 
may  occur,  either  in  reading,  or  converfation,  into  eafy 
language,  may  be  of  great  ufe  toward  improvement  in 
prudence  for  adion,  and  furniture  for  converfation.  One 
who  accuftoms  himfelf  much  to  making  remarks  of  all 
kinds  in  writing,  mud  in  time  have  by  him  a  colleAioa 
containing  fomevvhat  upon  every  thing. 

I  do  not  know  a  much  greater  unhappinefs  in  lifc^ 
than  that  of  being  conneded,  by  blood  or  friendlhip^ 
■with  unfortunate  necellitous  people.  A  generous  misd 
cannot  bear  to  fee  them  fink,  without  endeavouring  td 
help  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  The  confequence  of 
which  is,  being  drawn  into  difficulties  by  their  means.  If 
you  lend,  and  afk  for  your  own,  a  quarrel  follows. 
And  if  you  give  freely,  they  will  depend  on  your  fup- 
porting  them  in  idlenefs.  And  after  all,  what  is  molt 
vexatious  is,  that  you  can  feldom  do  any  good  to  incv- 

prudent 
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prudent  and  unthriving  people.     Such  coonediops  a 
prudent  itian  Will  avoid,  or  give  up  as  foon  as  poflible. 

po  not  think  of  any  great  defign  after  forty  years 
of  age. 

The  very  deliberating  upon  bufihefs  is  half  the  bu- 
finefs. 

Yoiir  neighbour  has  moire  income  than  enough  ;  you 
havejuft  enough.  Is  your  neighbour  the  better  for 
having  what  he  has  no  ufe  for  ?  Are  you  the  worfe  for 
being  free  from  the  trouble  of  M^hat  would  be  ufelefs 
to  you  ? 

Biettei:  confider  for  an  hour,  than  repent  for  a  year. 

Let  fcandal  alone,  and  it  will  die  away  of  itfelf :  op- 
pofe  it,  and  it  will  fpread  the  fafter; 

Let  fafety  and  innocence  be  two  ihdifpenfable  ingre- 
dients in  all  yoUr  amufements  :  is  there  any  pleafure  iii 
what  leads  to  lofs  of  health,  fortune,  or  foul  ? 

Take  care  of  falling  out  of  conceit  with  your  wife, 
your  Ration,  habitation,  bufinefs,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
which  you  -cannot  change.  Let  no  cbniparifons  onc6 
enter  into  your  mind  :  the  confequeiice  will  be  reftlefs- 
rifefs,  envy,  and  Unhappinefs. 

Be  not  defirous  of  fcenes  of  grandeur,  o£  heightened' 
pleafures  and  diverfions  :  it  is  the  fure  way  to  take  your 
heart  off  from  yoUr  private  ftation  and  way  of  life,  and 
to  make  you  uneafy  and  unhappy.  It  is  a  thoufand  tb 
one;  but,  if  you  were  to  get  into  a  higher  ftation,  you 
would  find  it  awkward  and  unfuit^ble  to  you,  and  that 
you  would  only  want  to  return  again  to  your  former 
happy  independence. 

There  is  no  time  fpent  more  ftupidly,  than  that  which 
fome  luxurious  people  pafs  in  a  morning  between  fleep- 
ing  and  Waking,  after  nature  has  been  fully  gratified^ 
He  who  is  awake,  mdy  be  doing  fomewhat :  he  who  is 
aileep,  is  receiving  the  refreftiment  neceffary  to  fit  him  . 
for  a6tion  :  but  the  hours  fpent  in  dozing  and  flumber^ 
ing,  can  hardly  be  called  exiftence. 

Confider,  the  moft  elegant  beauty  is  only  a  fair  flcin 
drawn  over  a  heap  of  the  fame  flefti,  blood,  bones,  and 
impurities,  which  compofe  the  body  of  the  uglieft  dung- 
hill-beggar. 
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If  you  have  made  an  injudicious  friendljiipy  let  it  fink 
gently  and  gradually  ;  if  you  blow  it  up  at  once,  inif- 
chief  may  be  the  confequence:  never  difoblige,  if  you 
can  poflibly  avoid  it. 

If  you  want  to  try  experiments,  t^ke.  care  at  leall, 
that  they  be  not  dangerous  ones. 

Better  not  make  a  prefent  at  all,  than  do  it  in  a  piti- 
ful manner  :  every  thing  of  elegance,  is  better  let  alone 
than  clumGly  performed. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  good  opinion  of  a  great  per- 
fon,  whom  you  find  to  be  a  man  of  underftanding  ;  do 
not  thruft  yourfelf  upon  him,  but  let  him  fend  for  you, 
when  be  wants  you.  Do  not  pump  for  his  fecrets,  but 
ftay  till  he  tells  you  them  ;  nor  offer  him  your  aidvice 
unaQced;  nor  repeat  any  thing  of  what  pafles  between 
you,  relating  to  family,  or  ftate-afFairs  j  nor  hoafl:  of 
your  intimacy  with  him  ;  nor  ftiew  yourfelf  ready  to 
fneak  and  cringe,'  or  to  make  the  enemy  of  mankind  a 
prefent  of  your  foul  to  oblige  your  patron.  If  yoiir 
Icheme  be,  to  make  your  fortune  at  any  rate,  put  on 
your  boots,  and  plunge  through  thick  and  thin. 

It  will  vex  you  to  lofe  a  friend  for  a  fmart  ftroke  of 
raillery ;  or  the  opinion  of  the  wife  and  good,  for  a  piece 
of  fooUQi  behaviour  at  a  merry-making. 

The  more  you  enlarge  your  concerns  in  life,  the  more 
chances  you  will  have  of  embarraflhients. 

Mankind  generally  ad:  not  according  to  right ;  but' 
more  according  to  prefent  intereft  ;  and  moft  according 
to  prefent  paffion  :  by  this  key  you  may  generally  get 
into  their  defigns,  and  foretel  what  courfe  they  will  take. 

In  eftimating  the  worth  of  men,  keep  a  guard  upon 
your  judgment,  that  it  be  not  biafled  by  wealth  or  fplen^ 
dor.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  ho  neceffity  for  treat- 
ing with  a  cynical  infolence,  every  perfon  whom  Pro^ 
vidence  hath  placed  in  an  eminent  ilation,  merely  be- 
caufe  your  experience  teaches  you,  that  very  few  of  the 
great  are  deferving  of  the  efteem  of  the  wile  and  good* 
Confiderthe  temptations  which  befiege  people  ofdiftiqc- 
tion,  and  render  it  almoft  impoffible  for  them  to  cptqe  at 
truth ;  and  make  all  reafonable  allowances.  If  you  fe^ 
any  thing  like  real  goodnefs  of  heart  in  a  perfon  of  high 
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rank,  admire  it  as  an  lincomrtlbri  inftatic^  of  dicdience, 
which,  in  a  more  private  ftation,  would  have  rifen  to  an 
eitraordinary  pitch. 

Nevey  write  letters  about  any  aflfair  that  has  occa- 
(ionfed,  or  may  occafiori,  i  difference :  a  difference  looks 
biggfer  in  a  lettfer  thari  in  converfation. 

Do  not  let  one  failute  in  a  worthy  and  pradicabl* 
fchefhe  baf^e  you  :  the  mofe  difficulty  the  more  glory. 

If  you  do  not  fet  yotir  wfadle  thoughts  upon  a  bu- 
fihefs,  while  ^o\x  affe  aboiit  it,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you 
mifmanage  it :  if  you  fet  your  ^ffediohs  immpveably 
iipon  \^orldIy  thibgs,  yoti  will  become  a  fordid  earth- 
worm. 

Gnef  fmothered  preys  upon  the  vitals :  give,  it  ven; 
into  the  bofom  of  a  friend :  but  talce  care  that  your 
friend  be  a  perfon  of  approved  tendernefs;  elfe  he  will 
not  adminift^r  the  balm  of  fympathy :  of  tried  pru- 
dence ;  elfe  you  will  dot  profit  by  his  advice  or  confor 
lation  :  and  of  experienced  fecrefy  j  elfe  yoii  may  chance 
to  find  yd'urfdf  betrayed  dnd  utidohe. 

In  public  places  be  cautious  of ^our  behaviour :  you 
kriow  not  who  may  have  an  eye  upon  yglu,  and  after- 
wards fexpofe  yoilr  leVity  oi:  afteftatidn  where  yoii  would 
lead  wifh  it.  Nothihg  ca[ti  be  imagined  more  naufeous 
than  the  public  behaviour  of  many  people,  who  make 
mighty  pretenfions  to  the  iplegarices  of  life^  ,  I'o  go  to 
chutch,  to  a  tragedy,,  or  an  oratorio,  only  to  dillurb 
all  who  are  within  /each  of  your  imperfipchpe,  fliew^, 
a  wa(nt,  not  only  of  common  modefty  arid  civility,  but 
of  common  ftnfe.  If  you  do  not  come  to  improve,  or 
to  enjoy  the  entertainment;^  yoii  can  have  no  rational 
fcheme  in  vi^w.  If  ^ou  want  to  play  off  your  fooleries, 
you  have  only  to  go  to  a  rout,  where  you  are  fure  no- 
thing of  fenfe  or  reafonable  entertainment  will  have  znf 
place,  and  where  confequently  you  can  fpoil  nothings 
i^s  tb  iridfetencies  in  pfaces  of  puhlic  worihip,  one  would 
think  the  feat  of  beirtg  ftrUck  by  the  Powei:  to  whom 
fuch  places  are  dedicated,  would  a  little  reflruin  the 
public  impiety  of  fome  people. 

Never  difoblige  fervants,  if  you  can  avoid  it.  Low 
people  are  often  mifchievous  ;  and  having  lived  with 
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you,  h^ve  it  in  their  power  to  mifreprefeat  and  injury 
you. 

The  more  fervants  you  keep,  the  worfe  you  will  b? 
ferved. 

Great  people  think  their  infe^ors  dp  only  their  du^ 
in  ferving  them  :  And  that  they  do  theirs  in  rewardioe 
their  ferviccs  with  a  nod  or  a  fmile.  Tl^e  lower  part  of 
mankind  have  minds  too  fordid  to  be  capable  of  grati- 
tude. It  is  therefore  chiefly  from  the  middle  rank  that 
you  may  look  for  a  fenfe  and  return  of  k;ndne%  or  aoy 
thing  worthy  or  laudable. 

Do  not  let  your  enemy  fee  th^t  he  has  it  in  hisi  power 
to  plague  you. 

Beware  of  one  who  has  been  your  enemy,  and  all  of 
a  fudden,  no  body  knows  how,  or  whj,  grows  mighty 
loving  and  friendly. 

In  propoling  your  bufinefs,  be  rather  too  full,  than 
too  brief,  to  prevent  miflakes.  In  affairs,  of  which  yoa 
are  a  judge,  make  the  propofal  yourfelf.  In  cafes  which 
you  do  not  underfland,  wait,  if  poflible,  till  another 
makes  it  to  you. 

Be  fearful  of  one  you  have  once  got  the  fetter  oi^ 
You  know  not  how  you  may  have  irritated  him  ;  nor 
how  deeply  revenge  works  in  his  heart  againft  you.  It 
is  better  not  to  feem  to  have  got  the  advantage  of  yom 
enemy  when  you  have. 

If  you  aik  ^  favour,  which  you  had  fon^e  pretenfioos 
to,  and  meet  with  a  refufal,  it  will  be  impolitic  to  ihew 
that  you  think  yourfelf  ill  ufed.  You  will  zSt  a  more 
prudent  part  in  feeming  fatisfied  with  the  reafons  given j 
So  you  may  take  another  opportunity  of  folicitihg; 
and  may  chance  to  be  fuccefsful :  for  the  perfon  you 
have  obliged  will,  if  he  has  any  grace,  be  afhamed  and 
puzzled  to  refvife  you  a  fecond  time. 

If  you  are  defamed,  confider,  whether  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  perfon  who  has  injured  you  is  not  more  likely 
to  fpread  the  report,  than  to  clear  your  innocence,  lif 
io,  your  regard  for  yourfelf  will  teach  you  what  courfc 
to  take*  '       »         • 
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BOOK  n. 
of  Knowlepge, 


INTRODUCTION. 

HAVING  in  tile  former  book  laid  before  the  youngj 
reader  a  ferie$  of  diredions  with  regard  to  his 
condudl  in  moll  circumftanccs  in  life,  which,  if  he  will 
follow,  fupplying  their  deficiences  (as  it  is  irapoffible  to 
frame  a  fyftein  of  prudentiaLs  that  fhall  fuit  all  poffible 
cafes  without  deficiency)  by  applying  to  the  judicious 
and  experienced  for  advice  in  all  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, and  by  forming  his  condudl  by  the  bell  rules 
and  examples,  he  will  have  great  reafon  to  hope  for 
fuccefs  and  credit  in  life,  and  to  have  even  his  difap- 
pointments  and  misfortunes  afcribed,  at  lead  by  the 
candid  and  benevolent,  to  other  caufes,  rather  than  to 

udt  on  his  part ;  it  follows  next  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  confideration  of  what  makes  another  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  to  wit^ 
The  improvement  of  the  mind  by  ufeful  and  ornamental 
knowledge. 

It;  may  be  objedled,  that,  as  all  our  knowledge  is 
comparatively  but  ignorance^  it  cannot  be  of  much  im- 
portance that  we  take  the  pains  to  acquire  what  is  of  fq 
little  confequence  when  acquired. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  our  knowledge  is  faid 
to  be  inconfiderable  only  in  comparifon  with  that  of  fu- 
perior  beings,  and  that  what  we  can  know  is  not  to  be 
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named  in  comparifon  with  what  in  the  prefent  ftate  lies 
wholly  out  of  our  reach.  And  though  this  is  the  cafe 
not  only  of  our  fhort-lighted  fpecies,  but  alfo  of  the 
higheft  archangel  in  heaven,  whofe  comprehenfion,  being 
ftill  finite,  muft  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  the  whole  extent 
of  knowledge,  which  in  the  Divine  Mind  is  ftridlly  in- 
fiiihv,  ,  yet  I  believe  hardly  ^ny  roan  can  be  found  fo 
weak  as  to  defpife  the  knowledge  of  ah  ailgfel,  6x  ftlpt^ 
rior  being,  or  who  would  not  willingly  acquire  it^  if  it 
were  poflible. 

Ir'  there  is  a  certain  meafure  of  knowledge,  which  we 
are  fure  is  attainable,  becaufe  it  has  been  attained  by 
many  of  our  own  fpecies,  muft  we  defpife  it  becaufe  we 
know  there  are  vaft  tracks  of  fciencc  to  which  human 
fagacity  cannot  reach  ?  Muft  we  fall  out  with  our  eyes 
becaufe  they  cannot  take  in  the  ken  of  an  angel  ?  Muft 
y^e  refolve  not  to  make  ufe  of  them  |o  fee  our  way  here 
on  earth,  becaufe  they  are  not  acute  enough  to  fhew 
us  whether  there  are  any  inhabitants  in  the  moon  ? 

Truth  may  be  compared  to  gold  or  diamonds  In  the 
mine,  the  fmalleft  fragment  of  which  is  Valuable.  And 
if  one  had  the  offer  of  all  the  gold  duft,  or  all  the  fm^l 
diamonds  of  a  mine,  I  believe  he  would  hardly  rejkGt 
it,  becaufe  he  could  not  have  the  working  of  the  rich 
vein  wholly  to  himfelf.  Truth  is  the  ptoper  objeft  of* 
the  underftanding,  as  food  is  the  nourifhment  of  t\it 
body.  Lefs  important  truths  are  ftill  worth  fearching 
for.  Truths  of  great  importance  ^re  worth  any  labour 
the  finding  them  may  coft. 

It  is,  therefore,  plainly  one  thing  to  be  conceited  of 
any  acquifitions  we  can  make  in  knowledge,  and  ano- 
ther, to  defpife  thofe  that  are  within  our  power.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  moft  enlightened  angel  above,  is  left 
conceited  of  the  vaft  treafures  of  knowledge  he  poffefles, 
than  a  ftudent  in  his  firft  year  at  the  univerfity,  is  of  the 
crude  and  indigefted  fmattering  he  has  gained*  Nor  is 
there  any  room  to  doubt,  that  knowledge  is  more 
efteemed  by  thofe  fagacious  beings  who  beft  know' the 
value  of  it,  than  by  our  fhort-fighted  fpecies,  who  have 
gone  fuch  inconfiderable  lengths  in  it. 
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The  prefent  is  by  nd  mfestns  aiti  age  for  iddulging  ig^ 
horince,  A  perfon,  ^ho  thinks  to  have  any  credit 
among  mankind^  or  to  niakfe  any  figute  in  converfationy 
muft  abfoliitely  refolre  to  take  feme  fiiins  to  inapfove 
himfelf.  We  find  ttibre  true  knowledge  at  prefent  in 
(hops  and  couhting-houfes,  than  could  have  been  foilnd 
an  age  or  two  ago  in  utiiverfltieS.  For  the  bulk  of  the 
knowledge  of  thofetimfesconlifted  in  fubtle  diftindions, 
laborious  difquifitiohs,  dnd  endlbfi  difpfute^  about  words. 
The  uniyerfal  diffdfioil  of  knowledge,  Which  w6  obferve 
at  pref^bnt  among  all  ranks  of  people,  took  its  rife  from 
the.  publilhing  thofe  admirable  efla^Sj  the  Spe£tator^ 
Tatler,  and  Giiardiahi  in  which  leatned  fubjeas  were; 
by  the  ekgant  and  ingenious  authors,  cleared  from  the 
fcholallic  rdbbifli  of  Latin  and  Logic,  reprefented  in  a  fa- 
miliar ftyle,  and  treated  in  a  manner  which  people  of 
plain  common  fenfe  might  comprehend.  The  pradice 
of  exhibiting  courfes  of  experiments  in  London^  and  other 
great  cities,  which  was  firft  introduced  by  Wbi/ton^  De^ 
fajulierSf  and  others,  has  likewife  greatly  contributed  to 
the  fpreading  a  talle  for  knowledge  among  the  trading: 
people,  who  now  talk  faihiliarly  of  thirigs,  their  grandfa-* 
thers  would  have  thought  it  as  much  as  their  credit  was 
worth  to  hayfe  been  thought  to  know. 

There  is  indeed  greater  danger,  left  the  flood  of 
luxury  and  vice,  which,  overruns  the  nation,  go  on  in- 
creafing,  till  it  deftroy  dll  that  is  truly  noble  and  valu- 
able in  the  people.  I  need  not  fay  danger.  There  is 
^not  the  leaft  doubt  butthedebaucliery  of  modern  times 
will  (hortly  make  ah  end,  either  of  the  nation  or  of  it- 
felf.  The  hiftories  of  all  the  ftates  of  former  times, 
where  luxury  has  prevailed,  iiufEciently  fliew  what  we 
have  to  exped.  However,  at  prefent,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary,  in  order  to  be  on  a  foot  with  others,  that  we 
take  a  little  pains  to  improve  ourfelves,  ^efpecially  in 
thofe  parts  of  knowledge  which  enter  commonly  into 
converfation,  as  morals,  hiftory,  and  phyfiology. 

Nothing  makes  a  greater  difference  between  one  be- 
ing and  another,  than  different  degrees  of  knowledge; 
The  mind  of  an  ignorant  perfon  is  an  abfolute  void. 
That  of  a  wrong-headed  perfon  may  be  compared  to  a 
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town  facked  by  an  enemj,  \yhere  all  is  overturned,  and 
nothing  in  its  proper  ftate  or  place.  That  of  a  wife 
man  is  a  magazine  richly  furnilhed.  There  important 
truths  are  ftored  up  in  fuch  regular  arrangement,  that 
refledion  fees  at  once  through  a  whole  feries  of  fubjeds, 
^nd  obferves  diftindly  their  relations  and  connecSlions, 
We  may  confider  the  mind  of  an  angelic  being  ^s  a  vail 
palace,  in  which  are  various  magazines  ftored  with 
fublime  truths,  the  contemplation  of  whofe  connec- 
tions, relations,  and  various  beauties,  muft  afford  a  happi- 
nefs  to  us  inconceivable.  The  Divine  Mind  (if  it  may  be 
allowed  us  to  attempt  to  form  auy  faint  idea  of  the  Origi- 
nal of  all  perfection)  may  be  confidered  as  the  immenfe 
and  unbounded  treafure  of  all  truth,  where  the  original 
ideas  of  all  things  that  ever  have  been,  that  now  are,  and 
that  ever  (hall  be,  or  that  are  barely  polfible,  are  continur 
ally  prefent;  the  continual  contemplation  of  which  infini- 
tude of  things,  with  the  infinite  beauties  refulting  from 
their  various  relations  and  connexions,  muft  (if  we  tnay 
take  the  liberty  of  the  pxpreilion)  a^brd  infinite  enter- 
tainment and  delight. 

Thus,  in  proportion  tp  the  rank  which  any  being  holds 
in  the  univerfp,  fuch  are  bis  views  and  his  comprehen- 
fion  of  things.  And  I  know  not  whether  the  difference 
be  greater  betwixt  the  mpft  enlightened  of  pur  fpecies, 
and  the  lo^t^eft  order  of  angelic  beings;  than  downwar4 
from  the  moft  knowing  of  our  fpecies  to  the  moft  igno- 
rant. To  compare  an  illiterate  clown,  or  even  a  noble- 
man funk  in  fenfuality  and  ignorance,  (for  it  is  the  fam^ 
thing  whether  you  choofe  out  of  the  great  vulgar  or  the 
fmall)  with  a  Newton  or  a  Clarke ;  to  coippare,  1  fay, 
two  minds,  of  which  the  one  is  wholly  blind  and  infen- 
fible  to  every  thing  above  the  mere  animal  fundions, 
of  which  a  brute  is  as  capable  as  he  ;  and  the  other  i$ 
raifed  habitually  above  the  regards  of  fenfe,  and  is  era-^ 
ployed  in  the  contemplation  of  great  and  fublime  truths, 
in  fearching  into  the  glorious  works  of  his  Al'm^hty 
Maker  in  the  natural  world,  and  his  profound  fcheiiie 
of  government  in  the  moral,  and,  by  the  force  of  a  ftu-: 
pendous  fagacity,  is  able  to  penetrate  into,  and  lay  open 
to  others,  truths  feemingly  beyond  human  reach  ;  by 
knowing  more  of  the  Divine  works,  is  capable  of  form- 
ing 
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ing  more  juft  conceptions  of  the  glorious  Author  of  all, 
l^nd  confequently  of  paying  him  a  more  rational  obe- 
dience and  devotion,  and  of  approaching  nearer  to  him.; 
to  compare  two  minds  fo  immenfely  different  in  their 
capacities  and  endowments,  what  likenefs  •  appears  to 
determine  us  to  regard  them  as  of  the  fame  fpeqies,  and 
pot  rather  to  pronounce  the  one  an  angel,  and  the  other 
a  brute  ? 

We  fee,  therefore,  that  though  there  may  be  no  room 
for  pride  or  felf-conceit  on  account  of  our  attainments 
in  knowledge,  fince  th^  highefl  pitch  we  can  pojQibly 
ifoar  to,  will  be  but  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  with 
what  we  never  can  r^ach ;  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  laudable  ambition  ;  fince  we  fee  it  is  poffible 
to  excel  the  bulk  of  our  fpecies,  for  any  thing  we  know, 
almoil  as  much  as  an  angel  does  a  brute. 

All  endowments  and  acquifitions  mud  have  a  begin- 
ning. Time  was,  when  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  did  not  know 
^he  letters  of  the  alphabet.  And  the  time  may,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  come,  when  the  meaneft  of  my  readers, 
if  he  makes  a  proper  ufe  of  the  natural  abilities,  and 
providential  advantages  giv^n  him,  and  iludies  to  gain 
His  favour,  in  whofe  difpofal  all  gifts  and  endowments 
are,  will  exceed  not  only  the  pitch  to  which  the  above- 
imentioned  prodigy  of  our  fpecies  reached,  but  will  rife 
to  a  llation  above  that  which  the  higheft  archangel  in 
heaven  fills  at  prefent,  though  the  diftance  mufl:  ftiU 
continue,  ^pd  no  one  knows  what  immenfe  advantage 
it  ujiay  be  of,  to  have  endeavoured,  even  in  this  imper- 
fed  fl:ate,  to  get  our  minds  opened,  by  the  acccfs  of  new 
ideas  and  views ;  to  have  habituated  ourfelves  to  ex- 
amine, to  compare,  to  refleft,  and  diftinguifti.  It  is 
evident  that  all  thefe  exercifes  of  the  underftanding 
muft  be  abfolutely  neceffary  in  any  future  fl:ate  what- 
ever, for  enlarging  the  fphere  of  our  knowledge,  and  en- 
nobling our  minds.  And  what  an  advantage  muft  it  be 
for  future  ftates  to  have  begun  the  work  here  that  is  to 
be  carried  on  to  eternity?  To  what  end  does  religion, 
and  even  reafon,  dired  us  to  mortify  our  pafiions  and 
appetites,  to  habituate  our  minds  to  the  contemplation 
of  thofe  high  and  heavenly  things  we  hope  to  come  one 
day  to  the  enjoyment  of?  No  doubt,  it  is  neceflary  in 
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the  natare  of  things,  that  our  minds,  in  their  prefent 
infant  ftate  (as  this  may  very  properly  b^  called)  be 
formed  and  difciplined,  by  cuftom  and  habit,   to  that 
temper  and  cb&radery  which  is  to  be  hereafter  tbeit 
glory,  their  perfeftion,  and  their  happinefs.     Transfer 
the  view  from  praftice  to  knowledge,  and  you  will  find, 
that  the  analogy  will  hold  good  there  likewife.     It  is 
necefiary  that  we  cultivate  to  the  utmoft  all  the  faculties 
of  our  fouls  in  the  prefent  ftate,  in  order  to  their  ar- 
riving at  higher  degrees  of  perfcdion  hereafter.     And 
no  rational  mind  ever  will,  or  can,  fife  to  any  high  degree 
of  perfedion  in  any  ftate  whatever,  and  continue  in  ig- 
tiorance.     For  if  the  definition  of  a  rational  mind  be, 
"  A  being  endowed  with  underftanding  and  will,"  (I 
mention  only  the  two  principal  faculties)  there  is  ho 
doubt  but  it  is  equally  neceflary  to  the  perfeSion,  and 
confequently  to  the  happinefs  of  every  rational  being, 
that  its  underftanding  be  enlarged  and  improved  by 
knowledge,  as  that  its  will  be  formed  and  diredled  by  a 
fenfe  of  duty.     To  put  the  matter  upon  its  proper  ft)bt, 
we  ought  to  confider  the  improvement  of  every  facdlty 
of  our  minds  as  a  part  of  virtue,  of  which  afterwards. 
And  in  doing  fo,  we  ftiall  find,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  diftindlion  between  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue  ;  it  being  evident,  that  the  proper  improvement 
add  due  cohduft  of  the  underftanding  is  an  indifpen- 
fable  part  of  the  duty  of  every  rational  being.     Jtift  fen- 
timents  of  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world,  of  ouf 
own  nature,  and  ftate,  of  the  fitnefs  and  propriety  of 
moral  good,  and  the  fatal  efiedls  of  irregularity,  are  the 
only  fure  foundation  of  goodnefs.     Now,  to  attain  fall 
and  clear  notions  of  thefe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  mak6 
pretty  extenfive  inquiries,  to  carry  our  refearche^  a  c6n- 
iiderable  way  into  the  works  of  God,  from  whence  we 
draw  the  cleareft  conceptions  of  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes ;  to  ftudy  our  own  nature  and  ftate,  with  the  va- 
rious paflions,  appetites,  and  inclinations,  which  epter 
into  our  conftitution;  the  connexions  and  relations  we 
ftand  in  to  one  another ;  and  the  different  natures  and 
confequences  of  adlions,  according  to  the  motives  they 
fpring  from,    and  the  circumftances   which  diverfify 

them 
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tbem.  All  this,  I  fay,  will  be  of  imnti^nfe  advsintage 
for  raiiing  us  above  vice,  and  confirming  us  in  a  fteady 
courfe  of  virtue,  which  is  the  dired  tendency  of  all  true 
knowledge,  and  the  effed  it  never  fails  to  produce  in 
every  honeft  and  uncorrupted  mind. 

4iid  though  it  mud  be  Qwned,  that  an  illiterate  day^ 
}ab6urer,  who  earns  his  living  by*bedging  and  pitching, 
who  is  devout  toward  his  God,  and  benevolent  to  bis 
neighbour,  is  a  much  nobler  and  more  valuable  being 
in  the  fight  of  his  Maker,  than  the  mod  accompli(hed 
courtier,  who  fqpports  his  grandeur  by^the  wages  of 
iniquity ;  nay,  though  it  is  evident,  that  great  know- 
ledge will  even  ma]s:e  a  wicked  being  the  worfe,  as  it 
enables  him  to  be  more  exteniively  wicked ;  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  knowledge  is  of  no  confequence 
to  virtue  j  but  only  that  vice  is  of  fo  fatal  and  deftruc- 
tive  a  nature,  a^  to  poifon  and  pervert  the  beft  things 
where  it  enters.     If  the  above  day-labourer,  by  the 
mere  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  may  be  acceptable  to  God, 
and  eueemed  by  all  good  men,  how  much  higher  might 
he  have  rifen,  with  the  addition  of  extenfive  improve- 
ments in  knowledge?  Could  ever  a  Wootajion  or  a  Cud-^ 
'worth  have  formed  fuch  juft,  or  fuch  fubUme  notions  of 
virtue  and  of  fpiritual  things  ?  Could  they  ever  have  ar- 
rived at  the  pitch  of  goodnefs  themfelves  reached,  or 
could  they  have  reprefented  it  in  the  amiable  lights  they 
have  done,  fo  as  to  gain  others  to  the  ftudy  and  pradice 
of  it,  without  extenfively-improved  abilities  ? 

Enough,  methinks,  has  therefore  been  faid  to  invite 
readers,  efpecially  the  youtiger  fort,  to  engage  in  the 
truly  noble  and  worthy  labour  of  improving  their  minds, 
rather  than  indulging  4:heir  fenfes ;  of  cultivating  the 
immortal  part,  rather  than  pampering  the  body ;  of  a* 
fpiring  to  a  refemblance  of  the  nature  of  angels,  rather 
than  finking  themfelves  to  the  rank  of  the  brutes. 

It  is  amazing  and  delightful  to  confider,  what  (eem- 
ingly  difficult  things  arg  done  by  means  of  bumaji  know- 
ledge, fcanty  and  confined  as  it  is.  The  wonders  per- 
formed by  means  of  reading  and  writing  are  fo  finking, 
that  fome  learned  men  have  given  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  whole  was  communicated  to  mankind  origi- 
3  nally 
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tially  by  feme  fuperior  being.  That  by  means  of  ihi 
various  compofitions  of  about  twenty  different  articula- 
tions of  the  human  voice,  performed  by  the  ai&ilaDce 
of  the  lungs,  the  glottic,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the 
teeth,  ideas  of  all  fenfible  and  intelligible  obje&s  in  na- 
ture, in  art,  in  fcience,  in  hiftory,  in  morah,  in  fuper- 
naturals,  (hould  be  communicable  from  one  mind  to 
another ;  and  again,  that  (igns  (hould  be  contrived,  by 
which  thofe  articulations  of  the  human  voice  fhould  hi 
expreffed,  fo  as  to  be  comniunicable  from  one  nbind  to 
another  by  thft  eye ;  this  feems  really  beyond  the  reach 
of  humanity  left  to  itfelf.  To  imagine,  for  e^tample, 
the  firft  of  mankind  capable  of  inventing  any  fet  of 
founds,  which  (hould  be  fit  to  communicate  to  one  ano-^ 
ther  the  idea  of  whlat  is  meant  by  the  words  virtue  or 
re6litude^  or  any  other  idea  wholly  unconnefted  with 
any  kind  of  found  whatever,  and  afterwards  of  invent- 
ing a  fet  of  figns,  which  (hould  give  the  mind,  by  thd 
eye,  an  idea  of  what  is  properly  an  objedt  of  the  fenfe 
of  hearing  (as  a  word,  when  expre(red  with  the  voice, 
reprefents  an  idea,  which  is  the  mere  objed  of  the  under-> 
Handing)  ;  to  imagine  mankind,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world,  without  any  hint  from  fuperior  beings,  capable' 
of  this,  feems  doing  too  great  honour  to  our  nature.  Be 
that  as  it  will ;  that  one  man  (hould,  by  uttering  a 
fet  of  founds  no  way  conneded  with,  or  naturally  re- 
prefentative  of,  one  fet  of  ideas  more  than  another  j 
that  one  man  (hould,  by  fuch  feemingly  unfit  means^ 
enlighten  the  underftanding,  roufe  the  paffions,  de- 
light or  terrify  the  imagination  of  another ;  and  that 
he  (hould  not  only  be  able  to  do  this  when  prefent^ 
viva  voce ;  but  that  he  (hould  produce  the  fame  efTeft 
by  a  fet  of  figures  no  way  naturally  fit  to  reprefent  either 
the  ideas  he  would  communicate,  or  (lefs  ftill)  the  arti^ 
culate  founds,  which  are  themfelves  but  reprefentatives 
of  ideas;  and  that  he  (hould  afifeA  another  perfon  at 
pleafure,  at  the  diftance  of  five  thoufand  miles,  and  with 
as  much  precifion  and  accuracy  as  if  he  were  upon  the 
fpot,  nay,  as  if  he  could  open  to  him  his  mind,  and 
give  him  to  apprehend  the  ideas  as  they  lie  there  in* 
their  original  ftate^  is  truly  admirable.     The  tranfiattng 
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(fo  to  rpeak)  ideas  into  founds,  the  tranflating  thofe 
founds  into  yifible  objedls,  the  tranflating  one  fetof 
thofe  viiible  objeAs  into  another,  or  turning  one  lan- 
guage into  another,  as  Hebrew^  Greek,  or  Latin,  into 
Engli/b  ;  all  this,  if  we  were  not  familiar  with  it»  would 
appear  a  fort  of  magic ;  but  our  being  accuftomed  to  it 
does  not  leffen  its  real  excellence. 

Again,  if  we  confider  what  flrange  things  are  com« 
raonly  done  by  every  novice  in  numbers,  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  excellence  of  knowledge.     To  tell 
an  Indian,  that  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  could,  by 
making  a  few  fcrawls  upon  paper,  determine  the  num- 
ber of  barley-corns,  which  would  go  round  the  globe 
of  the  earth ;  wouM  ftrangely  ftartlc  him  !  To  talk  to 
one  unacquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  arithmetic, 
of  adding  together  a  fet  of  lumbers,  as  five  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-five,  fix  thoufand  fix  hundred 
andfixty-fix,  feven  thoufand  feven hundred  and  feventy- 
leven,  and  fo  on  ;  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  lineai 
of  figures,  efpecially,  if  thofe  linesconfifted  ofagreatmany 
places  of  figures,  going  on  to  hundreds  of  thoufands, 
millions^  billions,  trillions,  and  fo  on,  to  tell  fuch  a  per- 
fon,  that  it  was  not  only  poffible,  but  even  that  nothing 
was  more  eafy  or  trifling,  than  to  determine  the  whole 
amount   of  fuch  a  fet  of  numbers,  and  that  without 
miftaking  a  fingle  unit,  all  this  would  feem  to  the  untu- 
tored Indian  utterly  incredible  and  impofiible !  To  tell 
a  Barbarian,  that  nothing  was  more  common,  than  for 
traders  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  buy  in  goods  to  the 
value  of  many  thoufand  pounds^  to  fell  tb^m  out  again 
in  parcels,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  ten  or  twenty 
Ihillings  each,  to  receive  in  their  money  only  once  a 
year,  and  yet  that  they  committed  no  confiderable  mif- 
take,  nor  fufiered  any  material  lo&  in  the  dealings  of 
many  years  together,  through  error  or  mifcalculation ; 
he  would  conclude,  that  either  thofe  traders  had  me- 
mories above  the  ufual  rate  of  human  nature,  or  that 
they  had  fupernatural  affiftance  !  Yet  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  mentioned,  and   a  thoufand  times  more,  is 
what  we  find  perfons  of  the  meaneft  natural  endow-* 
ments,  and  the  narrowefl;  educations,  capable  of  acquir- 
ing !    That  by  obferving  with  fo  fimple  an  inftrument 
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at  a  qaadrant,  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  pole  at  one 
place,  aod  travelling  on,  till  we  find  it  elevated  a  de- 
greCy  that  fcxMO  thence  we  (hould  determine  with  uo- 
doobted  certainty,  the  real  circuit  of  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth,  and  conlequentlj  its  diameter  and  lemidi- 
ameter  !  That  by  an  obfervation  of  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  which  is  not  difficult  to  take,  with  a  few  deduc- 
tions and  calculations,  we  (bouid,  by  knowing  the  pro- 
portion between  the  unknown  fides  and  angles  of  a 
triangle  and  thofe  which  are  known,  and  hy  form- 
ing a  triangle  according  to  obferration,  the  bafe  of 
which  to  reprefent  the  earth's  femi-diaaieter,  be  as  fure 
of  the  diftance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  as  we  are 
of  the  diftance  and  height  of  a  tower,  viewed  at  two 
ftations !  Thata(lrdnomcrs(hould  thence  proceed  through 
all  their  wonderful  difcoveries  and  calculations  :  The 
confideration  of  thefe  things  gives  no  contemptible  idea 
of  human  knowledge.  If  we  proceed  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  eclipfes,  determining  the  revolutions  and  paths 
of  comets,  and  fo  forth,  we  cannot  help  looking  upon 
the  degree  of  knowledge  we  are  capable  of  attaining, 
as  hipjhiy  worthy  our  attention,  and  viewing  our  own 
nature  as  truly  great  and  fublime,  and  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs  as  highly  adorable,  which  has  endowed  our  minds 
with  abilities  in  thcmfclves  fo  wonderful,  and  promifing 
of  endlefs  improvements  and  enlargements  !. 

In  what  light  then  ought  we  to  view  thofe  groveling 
and  mcan-fpirited  mortals,  who  make  a  pride  of  declare 
ing  their  contempt  of  knowledge  ?  Did  one  hear  a  vici- 
ous perfon  exprelling  his  contempt  of  honefty  and  vir- 
tue, ftiould  we  think  the  more  meanly  of  them,  or  of 
him  ?  In  the  fame  manner,  when  a  Ihallow  fop  fneers 
at  what  he  does  not  underlland,  bis  low  raillery  ought 
to  caft  no  refiedlion  upon  learning ;  but  he  is  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  funk  from  the  dignity  of  reafon,  and  fo  &r 
degenerate  as  to  make  his  ignorance  his  pride,  \^hich . 
ought  to  be  his  ihame. 

If  we  caft  our  eyes  backward  upon  paft  times,  or  if 
we  take  a  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  if  wc 
confider  whole  nations,  or  fingle  perfons,  nothing  fo  fills, 
the  imagination,  or  engiges  the  attention,  as  the  con- 
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fpicuousand  illufl:riou&jK)nours  of  knowledge  and  Jearn-^ 
ing.  The  2iacieM-dEgyptians^  the  fathers  of  wifdom  } 
the  tt,iidi(xets  AtbenidnSf  the  cultivators  of  every  elegant 
art ;  the  wife  Romans^  the  zealous  imitators  of  learned 
Greeck  ;  how  come  thefei  nations  to  Ihifle,  likeconftella- 
tions,  through  the  deeps  of  that  univerfal  milt  which 
involves  the  reft  of  antiquity  ?  How  come  the  Pythago- 
ras^s,  the  Arijlotles'^  the  Tullys^  the  Livys  to  appear, 
even  to  us  at  this  diftance,  as  ftars  of"  the  firft  magnitude 
in  the  vaft  fields  of  aether  ?  H|ow  comes  it  that  Africa 
fince  the  fetting  of  learning  in  that  quarter  of  the  worlds 
has  been  the  habj|ation  of  obfcurity  and  cruelty  ?  What 
is  the  difgrace  of  wild  Indian^,  ind  fwinilh  Hottentots  ? 
Is  it  riot  their  brutifti  ignorance  ?  What  makes. our  ifland 
to  differ  fo  much  from  the  afped  it  had  when,  jfiilius 
Cafar  landed  on  our  coaft^  and  found  us  a  flock  of 
painted  favages,  fcampering  naked  through  the  woods  ? 
Whathatidn  makc6  fuchan  appearance  now,  as  England^ 
wherever  knowledge  is  valued  ?  What  names  of  ancienE 
warriors  make  fo  great  a  figure  orithexoil  of  fame,orfhinc 
fo  bright  in  wifdom's  eye,  as  thofeof  the  improvers  of  arts 
and  fciences^  who  have  arifen  in  olir  ifland  ?  Who  would 
not  rather,  in  our  times^  who  know  to  defpife  romantic 
heroifln,  choofe  to  have  his  name  enrolled  .with  thofe  of 
a  Bacon^  3,  Boyle^  a  Clarke^  or  ^  Newton;  the  friends  of 
mankind,  the  guides  to  truth,  the  improvers  of  the 
human  mind,  the  honours  of  oiir  nature,  and  our  world ; 
than  to  have  a  place  among  the  Alexanders,  the  Ctrfarsi 
the  Lewis* J f  or  the  C/jarles^s^  the  fcourges  and  batchers 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ? 

SECT.    I. 

Of  Educatiori  from  iHfanty.  Abfolute  NeceJJityy  and 
proper  Method,  of  laying  a  Foundation  of  Moral 
Knowledge. 

r 

HAVING  already  treated  ih  part^  of  fo  much  of  the 
education  of  young  children  as  falls  under  the 
care  of  the  parents^  I  will  now,  for  the  fake  of  exhi- 
biting at  once  a  fcomprehenfive  view  of  the  whole  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  begin  from  infancy  itfelf  j  and 
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lay  down  a  general  plan  of  knowledge,  and  the  method 
of  acquiring  ic.  And  I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  will 
own,  that  a  genius  naturally  good,  and  which  has  btceo 
cultivated  in  the  manner  here  to  be  defcribed,  may  be 
faid  to  have  Irad  mod  of  the  advantages  necefiarj  £of 
attaining  the  higheft  perfedion  of  human  nature,  of 
which  this  flate  is  capable. 

Firft,  and  above  all  things,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
and  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that,  from  (he  time 
a  child  can  fpeak,  throughout  the  whole  eourfe  of  edu- 
cation, the  forming  of  the  temper  to*  meekneis  and  obe- 
dience, regalating  the  paffions  and  appetites,,  and  habi^ 
tuating  the  mind  to  the  love  and  pradlice  of  virtue,  is 
the  great,  the  conftanr,  and  growing  labour,  without 
which  all  other  culture  is  abfolute  trifling.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  done  by  (its  and  ftarts,  nor  this  mod  important  of 
all  knowledge  to  be  fuperficially  or  partially  communi- 
cated.    Every  obligation  of  morality  ;  every  duty  of 

'life  ;  every  beauty  of  virtue,  and  deformity  of  vice,  is 
to  be  particularly  fet  forth,  and  reprefented  in  every 
different  light.  It  is  not  a  few  feraps  of  good  things 
got  by  memory,  nor  a  few  particular  leffons  given  from 
time  to  time,  that  can  be  called  a  religious  educatioa. 
Without  laying  before  the  young  mind  a  raticfnal,  a 
complete  and  perfeA  fyfiem  of  morals,  and  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  the  work  will  be  defective  and  unfiniihed.  Thefe 
important  leffons  mud  be  begun  early  ;  conftantlj  in- 
culcated ;  never  loft  fight  of ;  raifed  from  every  occa-* 
fion  and  opportunity  ;  improved  and  enlarged  as  reafon 
opens  ;  worked  into  every  faculty  of  the  foul ;  begun 
by  parents ;  carried  on  by  the  raafter  or  tutor ;  efia- 
bliflied  by  the  man  himfelf,  when  of  age  to  inquire 
and  to  a^  for  himfelf ;  ftudied  every  day  and  every 
hour,  while  one  faculty  remains  capable  of  exerting  it- 
lelf  in  the  mrnd  ^  and  the   man,  when  full  of  years, 

•  muft  ftill  proceed,  and  at  laft  go  out  of  the  world  en- 
gaged in  the  important 'ftudy  of  his  duty,  and-meana 
for  attaining  the  bappinefs  and  perfedion  for  which  he 
Was  brought  into  being. 

The  knowledge  of  morality  and  Cbriftianity  is 
the  abfolutely   indifpenfahle  part  of  education.     For 

what 
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what  avails  it  how  knowing  a  perfon  is  in  fpeculativei 
fcience,  if  be  knows  not  how  to  be  ufeful  and  hsppy  ? 
If  this  work  be  neglected  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  it 
mifft  be  owing  to  fome  very  favourable  circiimftaoces, 
if  the  perfon  turns  out  well  afterwards.  For  the  humari 
mind  refemblest  a  piece  of  ground,  which  will  by  no 
means  lie  wholly  bare  ;  but  will  either  bring  iforth 
weeds  or  fruits^  according  as  it  is  cultivated  or  neg- 
iefted.  •  And  according  as  the  habits  of  vice  and  irreli- 
gion,  or  the  contrary,  get  the  firft  poffeffion  of  the  mind^ 
fuch  is  the  future  man  like  tb  be. 

We  feie  that  the  grofs  fuperftitions  and  monftrous  ab- 
furdities  of  popery,  by  the  mere  circumftanCe  of  their 
being  early  planted  in  the  mind,  are  not  to  be  cradi-*' 
cated  afterwards,  though  it  is  certain,  that,  as  reafon 
opens,  and  the  judgment  matures,  they  muft  appear  dill 
more  alnd  mote  (hocking;  With  how  great  advantage, 
tbeui  may  we  eftablilh  in  the  mind^of  young  ones  the 
principles  of  a  religion  ftridily  rational,  and  that  will 
appear  the  more  io^-  the  more  it  is  examined; 
'  It  is  plain,  that  early  youth  is  the  fitteflt  feafori  of  lifa 
for  eftabliftiing  firft  principles  of  any  kind,  becaufe  then 
the  mind  is  wholly  difengaged  from  the  purfuits  which 
€iftenf(rards  take  pofleffion  of  it;  And  the  knowledge  of 
tight  and  wrong  is  indeed  the  moft  level  to  all  capaci- 
ties of  any  fcience  whatever.  For  we  ate  properly  mo- 
ral agents,  and  afe  natiirally  qualified  with  fufficient 
ubilities  to  underftand  the  obligations  of  morality,  when 
laid  before  us,  if  we  can  but  be  prevaiied  with  to  ob- 
•ferve  them  in  bur  praflice  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  mofE 
effedual  method^  no  doubt^  id  to  have  them  tarly  incul- 
cated upon  us. 

We  do  not  think  it  propfer  to  leave  our  cliiMren  td 
themfelves,  to  find  out  the  fciences  of  grammar,  or  num- 
bers, or  the  knowledge  of  languages,  or  the  art  of  writ^ 
ing,  or  of  a  profeflTion  to  live  by.  And  fhall  we  leave 
them  to  fettle  the  boundaries  of  right, and  wrong  by 
their  own  fagacity  ;  or  to  tiegledt,  or  mifunderftand,  a 
religion,  \i7hich  God  himfeif  has  condefcended  to  give 
us,  as  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  praflice  ?  What  can  it 
fignify  td  a  yotilh,  that  he  go  through  all  the  liberal 
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fciences,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  by  which  he 
ought  to  live,  and  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged  at 
laft.  Will  Greek  and  Latin  alone  gain  him  the  efteem 
of  the  wife  and  virtuous  ?  or  will  philofophy  and  mathe- 
matics fave  bis  foul  ? 

I  know  of  but  one  obj?(^ion  againft  the  importaoce 
of  what  I  am  urging,  which  is  taken  from  the  deplora- 
ble degeneracy,  we  fometimes  obferve  the  children  of 
pious  and  virtuous  parents  run  into,  who  have  had  the 
iitmoft  pains  taken  with  them,  to  give  them  a  turn  to 
virtue  and  goodnufs. 

But  is  it  not  in  fome  cafes  to  be  feared,  that  parents, 
through  a  millaken  notion  of  the  true  method  of  giving 
youth  a  religious  tiirn,  often  run  into  the  extreme  of 
furfcirin.^  them  with  religious  exercifes,  inftead  of  la- 
bouring chiefly  to  enlighten  and  convince  their  under- 
ilanding<i,  and  to  form  their  tempers  to  obedience. 
The  former,  thoup'h  noble  and  valuable  helps,  appointed 
by  Divine  Wildom  for  promoting  virtue  and  goodnefs, 
m.?v  yet  be  fo  managed  as  to  difguft  a  young  mind, 
iiPd  prejudice  it  againft  religion  for  life  ;  but  thelatter, 
properly  conduftcd,  will  prove  an  en dlefsly- various  en- 
t-  vMinment.  There  is  not  a  duty  of  morality,  you  can 
];.'•  e  OLvTafion  to  inculcate,  but  what  may  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  railing  fom;;  entertaining  obfcrvation,  or  intro- 
ducing fomeanuifinghiftory  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
ftrikinj;,  than  the  accounts  of  fupernatural  things,  of 
whit  h  Holy  Scripture  is  full.  And  though  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  that  a  youth  well  brought  up  may, 
bv  the  force  of  temprau  n,  run  into  fatal  errors  in  after- 
life, yet  fuch  a  one,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  of  recovering  the  right  way,  than  one,  who 
never  was  put  in  if  I  am  alhamed  ro  ad;'  r»ny  more 
upon  the  head  ;  ir  being  a  kmd  of  atlroni  to  the  ander- 
llandings  ot  mankind,  to  labour  to  convince  them  of  a 
truth  as  '-vi '  -  -hnf.  the  fun  (hi  =  K.  -  -^t  noon-day. 

Tli?*'  {i:-i;  ^:i',-|':-'*'  '.  ■  ,  n-H  i?  Lo  .>::  fully  prac- 
Xv^z  .  vr  ^  'I  i::,  or  tutor,  CO  ellablifh  youth,  from 
the  t.ndereft  years,  in  princi^-^I^s  of  virtue  and  religion, 
by.  realon,  not  by  auihonty,  by  underftanding,  not  by 
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ffot«  ;  I  will  here  add  a  flcetch  of  what  I  know  may  be 
taught  with  fuccefs. 

A  parent,  iq  any  ftation  of  life  whatever,  may,  and 
ought  to  beftow  fome  time  every  day,  in  inflrufting  his 
children  in  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  knowledge.     Half  an 
hour,   or  an  hour  eyery  ^ay,    will  be  fufficient  to  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  fuch  fort  of  work  in  a  year. 
And  what  parent  will  pretend,  that  he  cannot  find  half 
an  hour  a  day  fp^r  the  moft  important  'of  all  bafinefs  ? 
At  three  or  four  years  of  age,  a  child  of  ordinary  parts 
is  capable  of  being  (hewn  and  convinced,  *.'  That  obe- 
f*  dience  is  better  than  fterverienefs ;  that  good  nature 
**  is  more  amiable  than  peeviftinefs ;  that  knowledge  i$ 
"  preferable  ta  ignorance  ;  that  it  is  wicked  to  diffem-  ' 
?*  ble,  to  ufe  ^ny  one  ill,  to  be  cruel  to  bird$,  or  infeds ; 
^ -*  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  any  thing  to  another,   which 
"  one  would  not  with  done  tb  one's  feif ;  that  the  world 
*'  was  made  by  one  who  is  very  great,  wife,   and  good, 
"  who  is  every  v/here,  and  knows  every  thing  that  is 

thought,  fpoke,  or  done  by  men  ;  that  there  will  be 

a  time  when  all,  that  ever  lived,  will  be  judged  by 
"  God  ;  and  that  they,  who  have  been  good,  will  go  to 
1*  heaven  among  the  angels,  and  they  who  have  been 
^*  wicked,  to  hell  among  evil  fpirits." 

There  are  few  children  of  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
who  are  not  capable  of  having  their  linderflandings 
opened,  and  their  minds  formed,  by  fuch  fimple  princir 
plesas  thefe:  and  thefe^  fimple  as  they  feem,  are  the 
ground-work  of  morality  and  religion. 

As  the  faculties  ftrengthen,  farther  views  may  by  de-^  . 
grees  be  prefented  to  the  opening  mind  ;  and  every 
leflbn  illuftrated  and  inculcated  by  inftances  taken  from 
the  Bible,  and  other  books,  or  from  c^haraclers  known 
to  the  teacher.  The  afking  quettions  upon  every  head 
and  bringing  in  little  familiar  ftories  proper  for  the  oc- 
cafion,  will  keep  up  ^  voung  one's  attention,  and  make 
fuch  exercifes  extremely  entertaining,  without  which 
they  will  not  be  ufeful. 

Befides  all  fet  hours  for  inftruflion,  a  prudent  parcmt 
will  contrive  to  apply  as  much  fpare  time  as  poffibic 
that  way,  and  to  bring  in  iome  ufeful  and  inftrutSive  hkM^C 
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on  every  occafion  ;  to  moralixe  upon  the  blowing  of  a 
fc.ither,  and  read  i*.  lecture  on  a  pile  of  grafs,  or  a  flower. 

C?.n  any  one  think,  that  iuch  a  method  of  giying 
^*  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and 
*'  there  a  little/'  is  likely  to  mifs  having  a  confiderahle 
effLC.  upon  the  mind,  for  leading  it  to  an  early  habit  of 
attending  to  the  nature  and  coniequences  of  adions,  of 
defiring  to  pleafe,  and  fearing  to  offend,  which  if  people 
could  but  be  brought  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  from 
their  youth,  they  would  never,  in  after-life,  adt  thcrafb 
and  dcfperate  part  we  fee  many  do. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  hinder  a  mafter  of  a  private 
place  of  education  to  beftow  generally  an  hour  every 
day,  and  more  on  Sundays,  in  inftruding  the  youth  un- 
der his  care  in  the  principles  of  prudence,  morality, 
and  religion.  This  may  be  digeiled  into  a  fcheme 
of  twenty  or  thirty  leftures,  beginning  from  the 
very  foundation,  and  going  through  all  the  principal 
particulars  of  our  duty  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  our-. 
I'elves,  and  fiom  thence  proceeding  to  a  view  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines,  evidences,  and  laws  of  revealed 
religion.  Id  all  which  there  is  nothing  but  what  may 
be  brought  down  to  the  apprehenfion  of  very  young 
minds,  by  proceeding  gently,  and  fuiting  one's  cxpref- 
fions  to  *he  weak  capacities  of  the  learners;  doing  all  by 
way  of  queftion,  without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  keep 
yp  their  attention,  and  in  the  manner  of  familiar  dia- 
logue, rather  than  fet  harangue,  or  magifterial  precept* 

Above  all  tilings  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  religi* 
ous  knowledge  bie  as  little  as  poflible  put  on  the  foot  of 
a  taflc.  A  parent,  or  teacher,  who  communicates  his 
inftrudious  of  this  kind  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  tire  or 
diiguft  the  young  mind,  though  he  may  mean  well, 
does  more  harm  than  good.  A  young  perfon  will  have 
a  better  chance  for  taking  to  a  courle  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, if  left  wholly  to  himTelf,  than  if  let  againft  them 
by  a  wrong  method  of  education.  The  mind,  like  a, 
fpring,  if  unnaturally  forced  one  way,  will,  when  let 
loofe,  recoil  fo  much  the  more  violently  the  contrary  way. 

The  firft  Sunday-evening's  converfation,  between  the 
m^ifter  and  pupils  in  a  place  of  education,  might  be  upon 

happinef^. 
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happinefs  in  general.  Queftions  might  be  pat  to  the 
eldeft  of  the  youth^  as,  whether  they  did  not  defire  to 
fecure  their  own  happinefs  in  the  qaoft  cflfeilual  way; 
or  if  they  would  be  content  to  be  happy  for  a  few  years, 
and  take  their  chance  afterwards.  They  might  be 
a(ked,  what  they  thought  happinefs  confifted  in,  if  ia 
good  eating,  drinking,  play,  and  fine  clothes  only  ; 
or  whether  they  jdid  not  think  a  creature  capable  of 
thought,  of  doing  good  ox,  evil,  and  of  living  for  ever 
in  a  future  date,  ought  to  make  forye  provifidn  of  a  hap- 
pinefs fuitable  to  its  fpiritual  part.  JTor  illuilrating  this, 
they  might  be  aflced  wherein  they  thought  the  refpec-' 
live  happinefs  of  a  beai[l,  a  man,  and  an  angel  confifted^ 
They  might  be  taught  partly  what  makes  the  difference 
of  thofe  natures,  and  forae  general  account  giveil  them 
of  the  nature  of  man,  his  faculties,  paffions,  and  appe- 
tites. They  might  be  alked,  whether  tb^y  did  not 
think,  that  the  only  certain  means  for  attaining  the. 
greateft  happinefs  mankind  are  capable  of,  was  to  en- 
^ea^our  to  gain  the  favour  of  God,  who  has  all  poffiblc. 
happinefs  in  his  power.  • 

The  next  Sunday-eycning's  converfatioa  might  be 
upon  the  moft  likely  means  for  gaining  the  favour  of 
God,  in  order  to  fecuring  happinefs.  ThJB  youth  might 
be  aflced,  whether  they  did  not  think  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  condu<i  of  different  perfons,  and  in  the. 
cffeds  of  their  behaviour  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Inftances  naight  be  made  ufe  of,  to  (hew  in  genera), 
that  the  natural  tendency  ^f  a  virtuous  behaviour  is  to 
jdiffufe  happineft,  und  that  vice  naturally  producer  con- 
fufion  and  mifery.  Thory  might  be  aflced,  what  would 
be  the  confequence,  if  all  men  gave  themfelves  to  drunk- 
ennefs,  and  other  kinds  of  intemperance ;  or  to  cruelty 
and  violence  ;  and  might  be  made  to  fee,  that  if  all 
men  were  wicked,  the.  world  could  by  no  means  fub- 
fift.  From  thence  they  might  be  led  on  to  conclude,  that. 
it  was  to  be  expc6led  vice  Would  always  be  difplealing 
to  God  ;  that  confequently  none  but  the  virtuous  could 
leafonably  expeft  to  be  finally  happy,  however  they 
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ini:\ht  be  lulVercd  to  pafs  through  the  prefent  life. 
'1  h  V  iniv;ht  ;hen  be  Ihewn,  thiit  all  the  good  or  bad 
u('it«)ns  t>t'  men  muft  relate  either  to  themfelves^  to  their 
Irllow-crcatures,  or  to  God.  And  that  whatever  adion 
cMM  have  no  tft'  rt  cither  upon  one's  felf,  or  any  other 
])riri>n,  and  is  neither  pleating  nor  difpleafing  to  God, 
tunnot  be  called  either  virtuous  or  vicious. ' 

'I'hc  lubjed  of  the  third  evening's  converfation  might 
be  the  introduction  to  the  full  head  of  duty,  viz.  that 
Avliich  relates  to  our^krlvcs.  The  youth  might  be  £hewa 
the  pri>priety  of  beginning  with  that,  as  it  is  necefiary 
lowurd  a  perfon*s  behaving  well  to  others,  that  his  own 
mind  be  in  good  order.  They  might  be  taught,  that 
our  duty  to  ouriclves  confills  in  the  due  care  of  our 
minds,  and  of  our  bodies.  They  might  be  afked,  whe- 
ther they  did  not  think  the  underltanding  was  to  be 
improved  with  ufeful  knowledge ;  the  memory  culti- 
vated and  habituated  for  retaining  important  truth  ;  the 
will  fu^idued  to  obedience;  and  the  paflions  fubjedled 
to  the  authority  of  rcafon.  They  might  be  (hewn,  in 
a  f'jw  general  iriftances,  v.hat  would  be  the  confequencQ 
if  none  of  thefe  was  to  be  done  ;  what  a  condition  the 
mind  mud  be  in,  which  is  neglected,  and  fufiered  to 
run  tu  abfolute  niifrule.  They  might  then  be  inform- 
ed briefly  of  the  ufes  and  ends  of  the  pafUons,  and  theic 
proper  conduct. 

The  converfation  the  fourth,  and  ere  or  two  fqccced-* 
ing  evenings  might  proceed  to  the  neceffity  and  means 
of  regulating  the  feverpl  pafuons,  whofe  excefs,  and  the 
bud  confequences  of  fuch  excefs,  might  be  pointed  out 
The  paflions  not  to  be  rooted  up,  but  put  under  propee 
regulations.  Excefs  in  the  indulgence  of  them,  bow 
tirlt  run  into,  and  cautions  to  guard  againft  it.  Of  felf- 
lo\  .\  lelf-opinion  or  pride,  ambition,  anger,  envy,  ma^ 
lice,  revenge,  and  the  reft  ;  of  which,  as  I  (hall  have  oc- 
cuiiDii  to  treat  pretty  copioully  in  the  third  book,  I  ihall 
add  niUhing  farther  at  prefent,  but  refer  the  reader  thi- 
ther for  a  method  of  treating  them,  which  may  with 
advantage  be  ufed  in  inftructing  youth,  excluding  what 
may  be  thought  too  abitract  for  their  apprehenfion* 
Kur  mailers  are  to  proceed  with  prudence,  according  to 
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the  various  capacities  of  the  yoath  under  their  care  ; 
never  taking  it  for  granted,  that  fuch  and  fuch  parts  of 
moral  knowledge  are  beyond  their  rpach  ;  but  putting 
their  capacities  to  a  thorough  trial,  which  will  flieWj^ 
contrary  to  common  opinion,  how  early  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  comprehending  very  poble  and  ex- 
tenfive  moral  views^ 

.  To  treat  of  the  due  regulation  of  the  bodily  appetites, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  will  be  employment  for 
feveral  evenings.  The  love  of  life,  of  riches,  of  food, 
of  ftrong  liquors,  of  fleep,  of  the  oppofite  fex,  (a  fub- 
jed  to  be  very  flightly  touched  on)  of  diverfions,  of 
'finery;  the  due  regulation  of  each  of  thefe  is  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  fatal  confequences  of  too  great  an 
indulgence  of  them,  as  ftrongly  as  poffible  fet  forth ; 
^  with  cautions  againft  the  fnares  by  which  young  people 
are  firft  led  into  fenfuality,  and  methods  of  prevention 
or  reformation.  Of  all  which  I  Ihall  likewile  have  oc- 
cafion  to  treat  in  the  third  book.  The  virtues,  contrary 
to  the  exceflive  indulgence  of  paffion  and  appetite,  ought 
to  be  ftrongly  recommended,  as  humility,  meeknefs,  mo- 
deration in  defires,  confideration,  and  contentment. 
And  it  is  not  enough  that  young  perfons  underftand 
theoretically  wherein  a  good  difpofition  of  mind  con- 
lifts.  They  are  to  be  held  to  the  ftrid  obfervance  of  it 
;n  their  whole  behaviour.  One  inftance  of  malice, 
pruelty,  or  deceit,  is  a  fault  more  neceffary  to  be  pu- 
niftied,  than  the  neglect  of  fome  hundreds  of  talks. 
jAlrid  it  inuft  appear  to  every  underftanding,  that  the 
Iceeping  a  youth  under  proper  regulations,  even  by  me- 
thanical  means,,  is  of  great  advantage,  as  he  will  there- 
by be  habituated  to  what  is  good,  and  muft  find  a  vici- 
ous courfe  unnatural  to  him.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
put  the  minds  of  youth  may  be  rationally,  as  well  as 
mechanically,  formed  to  virtue,  by  the  prudent  conduct 
and  inftrudlions  of  matters,  where  parents  will  give  their 
concurrence  and  fandion. 

Several  evenings  maybe  employed  in  giving  the  youth 
a  view  of  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  under  which  the 
relative  duties  ought  to  beconfidered  ;  and  particularly 
iat  fundamental,  but  now  unknown  virtue  of  the  love 
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of  our  country,  very  ftrongly  recommended.  Materials, 
and  a  method  of  inftrudting  the  youth  in  the  duties  of 
negative  and  pofitive  juiiice  and  benevolence,  may  be 
drawn  from  what  will  be  faid  on  focial  virtue  in  the 
third  book. 

Young  people  of  good  underftanding  may  be  ratio- 
nally convinced  of  tht*  certainty  of  the  Divine  exiftence, 
by  a  ftr'  of  arguments  not  too  abftrad,  but  yet  convin- 
cing. The  proof  a  pojleriori,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  the  fitttrtl  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  is  fully  level  to  the 
capacity  of  a  youth  of  parts  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 
An  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  a  fet  of  ufeful  moral  re- 
fledions  upon  his  perfedions,  and  an  account  of  the 
duty  we  owe  him,  may  be  drawn  from  what  1$  faid  on 
that  fubjcft  in  the  follouing  book. 

To  habituate  young  people  to  reafon  on  moral  fub- 
jefts,  to  teach  them  to  exert  their  faculties  in  compa- 
ring, examining,  and  reflecting,  is  doing  them  one  of 
the  greateft  fervices  that  can  be  imagined.  And  as 
there  is  no  real  merit  in  taking  religion  on  truft ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  a  reafonable  mind  cannot  be  better  em- 
ployed, than  in  examining  into  facred  truth  :  and  as  no- 
thing is  likely  to  produce  a  lading  efTed  upon  the  mind, 
but  what  the  mind  is  clearly  convinced  of;  on  thefe, 
and  all  other  accounts,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that 
young  people  be  early  taught  to  confider  the  Chriftian' 
religion,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  form,  handed  down 
from  father  to  fon,  or  as  a  piece  of  fuperftition,  confift- 
ing  in  being  baptized,  9nd  called  after  the  Author  of 
our  religion,  but  as  a  fubjedl  of  reafoning,  a  fyftem  of 
doftrines  to  be  clearly  underftood,  a  fet  of  fadls  efta- 
bliflied  on  unqueftionable  evidence,  a  body  of  laws  given 
by  Divine  authority,  which  are  to  better  the  hearts,  and 
regulate  the  lives  of  men.  To  give  the  youth  at  a  place 
of  education  a  comprehenfive  view  of  only  the  heads  of 
what  th^  ought  to  be  taught  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
will  very  nobly  and  ufcfully  employ  feveral  evenings. 
The  particulars  to  be  infilled  on  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fourth  book. 

The  whole  courfe  may  conclude  with  an  explanation 
of  our  Saviour's  difcourle  on  the  mount,  Matth.  v.  vi. 
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and  vii.  which  contains  the  Chriftian  law,  or  ruleof 
life,  and  is  infinitely  more  proper  to  be  committpd  to 
memory  by  youth,  than  all  the  catechifms  that  ever  were 
or  will  be  compofed. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  mention,  that  from  the 
earlieft  years,  youth  ought  to  be  accuftbmed  to  the  moft 
reafonable  of  all  fervices,  I  mean  worfhipping  God.  It 
is  no  matter  how  ftiort  the  devotions  they  ufe  may  be^ 
fo  they  offer  them  with  decency  and  underftanding ; 
without  which  they  had  better  let  them  alone;  fot 
they  will  be  a  prejudice  inftead  of  an  advantage  to 
them. 

Befides  all  other  iipprovements,  endeayours  ought  to 
be  ufed  to  lead  young  pcrfons  to  ftudy,  to  love,  and  to 
form  themfelves  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  fountain  of 
knowledge,  and  rule  of  life.  For  this  purpofe,  fome  of 
the  time  allotted  fof  i;noral  inftrudion,  in  a  feminary  of 
learning,  may  be  interchangeably  bellowed  in  reading, 
commenting,  and  quettioiijngthe  yputh  upon  feleft  parts 
of  Scripture,  as  the  ^ccoupt  of  the  creation  and  flood, 
the  remarkable  chafa^fters  of  Noab^  Lot^  and  Abraham^ 
the  miraculous  hiftory  of  tl^e  peop^Ie  of  Ifratl^  the  moral 
writings  of  Sahmon^  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  pro- 
phecies, with  accounts  of  their  completions,  the  Gofpel- 
biftory,  and  the  moral  parts  of  the  epiftles.  An  hour 
every  morning  may  be  verj  well  employed  in  this 
fnapner. 

A  courfe  of  fuch  inftrudions  continued,  repeated, 
and  improved  upon,  for  a  fcries  of  year§,  ^ill  furnilh 
the  young  mind  with  a  treafure  of  the  moft  valuable 
and  fublime  knowledge,  and  muft,  with  the  Divine 
bleffing,  give  it  a  caft  toward  the  virtuous  fide,  which 
it  muft  at  leaft,  find  fome  difficulty  in  getting  the  better 
of  in  after-life. 

For  any  man  to  put  hithfelf  at  the  head  of  a  place  of 
education,  who  is  not  tolerably  qualified  for  explaining 
the  nature  and  obligations  of  morality,  and  who  has  not 
foThe  critical  knowledge  of  Scripture,  is  intolerable  ar- 
rogance and  wickednefs.  And  that  teacjier  of  youth, 
who  does  not  confider  the  forming  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  his  pupils  as  the  great  and  iodifpenfable  part  of 
'  '  his 
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often  hold  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  prove  of  the 
moll  important  advantage.  The  fooner  a  young  perfon 
goes  from  the  folitary  ftate  of  home  into  the  focial  life 
of  a  place  of  education/^  the  fooner  he  has  an  oppoi:tunity 
of  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  fociety,  of  feeing 
a  difference  between  a  right  and  a  wrong  behaviour,  of 
learning  how  to  condudl  himfelf  among  his  equals,  and 
in  (hort,  the  fooner  he  is  likely,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, to  become  a  formed  man. 

The  view  of  education  is  not  to  carry  the  pupils  a 
great  length  in  each  different  fciedce;  but  only  to  open 
their  minds  for  the  reception  of  various  knowledge,  of 
which  the  firft  feeds  and  principles  are  to  be  planted 
early,  while  the  mind  is  flexible,  and  difengaged  from 
a  multiplicity  of  ideas  and  purfuits.  Thofe  feeds  and, 
principles  are  afterwards  to  be  cultivated  by  the  man 
when  grown  up,  and,  by  means  of  conftant  diligence 
and  application,  may  be  expefted,  through  length  of 
time,  to  produce  the  nobleft  and  moil  valuable  fruits. 
From  hence  it  is  evident,  what  conftitutes  the  charader 
of  a  perfon  properly  qualified  for  being  at  the  head  of 
the  education  of  youth.  Not  fo  much  a  deep  fkill  irt 
languages  only,  or  in  mathematics  only,  or  in  any  fingle 
branch  of  knowledge,  exclufive  of  the  reft  ;  but  a  ge- 
neral and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  learnings  and  the  proper  methods  of  ac- 
quiring them,  with  clear  and  juft  notions  of  human  na- 
ture, of  morals,  and  revealed  religion. 

The  moft  perfeft  fcheme  that  has  yet  been  found  out, 
or  is  poffible  for  the  whole  education  of  youth,  from  fix 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  is  where  a  perfon,  properly 
qualified,  with  an  unexceptionable  charadler  forgentle- 
nefs  of  temper  and  exemplary  virtue,  good  breeding, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  languages,  WTiting,  ac- 
counts, book-keeping,  geography,  the  principles  of  phi- 
lofophy,  mathematics,  hiftory,  and  divinity,  and  who  is 
difengaged  from  all  other  purfuits,  employs  himfelf,  and 
proper  affiftants,  wholly  in  the  care  and  inftrudion  of  a 
competent  number  of  youth  placed  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  under  his  own  eye,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  accbm- 
plifti  them  in  all  the  branches  of  ufeful  and  ornamental 
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knowledge,  Suitable  to  their  ages,  capticities,  and  pro- 
fpedtSy  and  efpeciallj  in  the  knowledge  of  what  will 
make  them  ufeful  in  this  life,  and  fecure  the  happinels 
of  the  next« 

There  is  no  one  advantage  in  any  other  conceivable 
plan  of  education  which  may  not  be  gained  in  this,  nor 
any  one  difadvantage  that  may  not  be  as  effeclually 
avoided  in  this  way  as  in  any.  If  there  is  any  thing 
good  in  a  child,  it  may,  in  this  method  of  education,  h6 
improved  to  the  highed  pitch ;  if  there  is  any  thing  bad, 
it  cannot  be  long  unknown,  and  may  be  remedied,  if  it 
is  remediable;  if  a  child  has  a  bright  capacity,  there  is 
emulation,  honour,  and  reward,  to  encourage  him  to 
make  the  beft  of  it ;  and  if  his  faculties  be  low,-  there 
are  proper  methods  fur  pitting  him  upon  uJing  his  ut- 
moft  diligence;  and  tiiere  is  opportunity  to  give  him 
private  affiftance  at  bye-hours,  to  enable  him  to  keep 
nearly  upon  a  footing  with  others  of  his  age;  In  fuch 
a  place  of  education,  the  matter  has  it  in  his  power,  by 
alfiduity  and  diligence!,  to  make  the  highed  improve- 
ments upon  the  youth  under  his  care,  both  in  human 
and  divine  knowledge;  and,  by  a  tender  and  afiedlionate 
treatment  of  them,  may  gain  the  love^  the  cfteem,  and 
the  obedience  due  to  a  parent  rather  than  a  maden 
Such  a  place  of  education  is  indeed  no  way  different 
from  another  private  houfe,  only,  that  indead  of  three 
or  four,  or  half  a  dozen  children^  there  may  be  thirty 
or  forty  in  family.  Indead  of  an  indulgent  parent,  who 
might  fondle  ot  fpoil  the  youth,  there  is  at  the  head  of 
fuch  an  economy,  an  impartial  and  prudent  goternori 
who,  not  being  biafied  by  paternal  weaknefs,  is  likely 
to  confult,  in  the  mod  dilinterefted  rbanner,  their  real 
advantage.  Having  no  other  fcheme  in  his  head,  noif 
any  thing  elfe  to  engage  his  thoughts,  he  is  at  liberty^ 
which  few  parents  are^  to  bedow  his  whole  time  upoif 
the  improvement  of  the  youth  under  his  care.-  Having 
no  other  dependence  for  railing  himfelf  in  life,*  he  is 
likely  to  apply  himfelf  in  good  earned  to  do  whatever 
he  can  for  the  advantage  of  the  youth,  and  his  own  re- 
putation ;  as  knowing  that,  though  foundations,  exhU 
biticns,  fdlowfliips,  and.  preferments,  will  alv/ays  draw 
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pupils  to  public  fchools  and  univerfitieSy  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  a  private  place  of  education,  which  mud 
depend  wholly  upon  real  and  fubftantial  care  and  vifi- 
ble  improvement  of  the  youth  ;  and  that  a  failure  of 
thefe  m(uft  be  the  ruin  of  his  credit  and  fortune.  And 
fuppofe  a  competent  fet  of  duly-qualified  teachers  em-^ 
ployed  in  fuch  a  place  of  education,  it  is  plain,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  improvement  to  be  had  at  any  kind 
of  fchool,  academy,  or  univerfity^  which  may  not  be 
taken  in,  and  carried  to  the  utmoft  length,  the  pupils 
are  caipable  of,  according  to  their  age  and  natural 
parts. 

This  is  indeed,  in  the  main,  the  great  Milton's  plan 
of  a  place  of  education  to  carry  youth  from  grammar 
quite  to  the  finifhing  their  of  ftudies  In  which  the  very 
circumftance  of  a  perfon's  being  brought  up  under  the 
fame  authority  from  childhood  to  mature  age,  is  of  in- 
cftimable  advantage.  When  a  child  is  firft  put  to  a 
filly  old  woman  to  learn  to  read,  or  rather  murder  his 
book,  what  a  number  of  bad  habits  does  he  acquire,  all 
which  muft  afterwards  be  unlearned  ?  When  from 
thence  he  is  removed  to  a  public,  or  boarding  IbhooL 
with  what  contempf  does  he  look  back  upon  hispoor  old 
miftrefs,  and  how  faucily  does  he  talk  of  her?  The 
cafe  is  the  fame,  when  he  is  removed  from  fchool  to 
the  unrverfity.  Then  my  young  matter  thinks  himfelf 
a  man,  finds  himfelf  at  his  own  difpofal,  and  refolvcs 
to  make  ufe  of  that  liberty,  which  no  perfon  ought  to 
be  trufted  with  before  \ears  of  difcretion.  And  the 
confequences  are  generally  feen  to  anfiver  accordingly* 
But  a  youth,  who  has  been  brouglit  up  from  childhood 
to  ripe  age,  under  tl]e  fame  perfon,  fuppofing  him  pro- 
/perly  qualified^  acquires  in  time  the  afiedlion  and  the 
fenfe  of  authority  of  a  fon  to  a  parent,  rather  than  of  a 
pupil  to  a  matter,  than  which  nothing  can  more,  or  fa 
much  contribute  to  his  improvement  ia  learning,  or  to 
the  forming  of  his  manners. 

Whether  there  are  not  fome  particulars  in  the  very 

conftitution  and  plan  of  certain  places  of  education,  that 

may  be  faid  to  be  fundamentally  wrong,  I  ihall  leave 
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to  better  judgments,  after  fetting  down  a  few  queries 
on  the  fubjeft. 

Whether  the  inoft  perfeft  knowledge  of  two  dead 
languages  is,  to  any  perlbn  whatever,  let  bid  views  in 
life  be  what  they  will,  worth  the  expence  of  ten  years 
ftudv,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  other  improvements  ? 

Whether,  in  order  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  there  is  any  real  ncccflity  for  learning  by 
rote  a  number  of  crabbed  grammar  rules  ?  And  whc* 
ther  the  fame  method  which  is  commonly  ofed  in 
teaching  French  and  Ttalian^  (in  which  it  is  notorious 
that  people  do  aftually  acquire  as  great,  or  rather  a 
greater  mattery)  would  not  be  as  effedual,  and  incom- 
parably more  compendious,  for  acquiring  a  fafficient 
knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  ?  I  mean,  only  learning 
to  decline  nouns  and  verbs,  and  a  few  rules  of  conftruc* 
tion,  and  then  reading  books  in  the  language. 

Whether  the  fuperfluous  time,  beftowed  in  learning 
grammar  rules,  would  not  be  much  better  employed  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  mathematics,  or  other 
improvements  of  indifpenfable  ufein  life?  efpecially  as 
it  may  be  farther  alked. 

Whether  the  negleft  of  the  firft  principles  of  thofc 
valuable  parts  of  knowledge,  till  the  more  tractable 
years  of  youth  are  paft  (all  for  the  fake  of  Latin  and 
Greek),  is  not  in  experience  found  to  be  a  great  and 
irreparable  lofs  to  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in 
that  imperfedt  method  ?  And  whether  they  do  not  find 
it  extremely  hard,  if  not  impoffible,  in  after-life,  to  ac- 
quire a  perfeft  knowledge  of  what  they  were  tiot  in 
early  youth  fufficiently  grounded  in  ? 

Whether  the  time  fpftnt  in  making  Z^//«  themes  and 
verfes  is  not  wholly  thrown  away  ?  Whether  Knghfb 
people  do  not  commonly  acquire  a  very  fufScient  know- 
ledge of  French  and  Italian^  without  ever  thinking  of 
making  verfes  in  thofe  languages  ?  Whether  putting  a 
youth,  not  ycr  out  of  his  teens,  upon  compofition  of  any 
kind,  is  at  all  reafonablc  ?  Whether  it  is  not  requiring 
him  to  produce  what,  from  his  unripe  age  and  unin^ 
formed  judgment,  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  him,  I 
mean,  thought?   Whethe;:  the  proper  employment  of 
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thofe  tender  years  is  not  "rather  planting,  than  reap- 
ing? Whether  therefore  it  would  not  be  a  more  ufe- 
ful  e;xercife  to  fet  a  youth  of  fifteen  to  tranflate,  para- 
phrafe,  comment  uplon,  or  make  abftradis  from  the 
jproduclions  of  mafterly  hands,  than  to  put  him  upon 
producing  any  thing  of  his  own  ? 

Whether  ady  knowledge  of  the  ledrn^d  languages^ 
befides  being  qualified  to  underftand  the  fenfe,  and  re- 
lifh  the  beauties^  of  an  ancient  author,  be  of  any  ufe  ? 
and  whether  the  making  of  themes  or  verfes  does  at  all 
Contribute  to  that  end  ? 

Whether  in  a  feminary  df  learning,  where  fome 
hundreds  of  youth  are  together,  it  is  by  any  human 
means  poflible  to  prevent  their  corrupting  one  another^ 
tmdiftinguifiied,  and  undifcovered  ?  Whether  it  is  by 
any  human  means  poflible  to  find  out  the  real  charac- 
ters, the  laudable  or  faulty  turns  of  difpofition  in  fuch 
a  number  of  youths  or  to  apply  particularly  to  the  cor- 
reflion  or  encouragement  of  each  fault  or  weaknefs,  a§ 
they  may  refpeftively  require*  ? 

It  is  not  to  expedled  that  the  buiinefs  of  education 
fhould  go  on  to  purpofe^  unlefs  parents  refolve  to  ailo# 
a  gentleman^  properly  qualified  for  the  important  truffe 
to  be  repofed  in  him^  fuch  an  income  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  enable  him  to  cafry  on  his  fcheme  without  un- 
cafinefs  and  aniiety,  to  fuppbrt  proper  afliftants,  and  to 
furnifh  himfelf  with  books,  arid  the  other  apparatus  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  improvement  of  the  youth  under  his 
care. 

L  There 

*  W^hoever  is  in  d6ubt  about  the  fubie6t:s  of  the  foregoing  queries,  may 
l^ad,  for  Tettling  his  judgment,  the  following  Authors,  vist.  Hor.  Lib.  I* 
Sati  X.  upon  the  absurdity  of  making  verfes  in  a  foreign  language.  Mr. 
Locke's  Treat,  of  Educat.  in  various  places,  particularly  page  305,  on  the 
abfurdity  of  putting  youth  upon  making  themes  and  verfes*  Copley  upoii 
that  of  fatiguing  them  with  a  needlefs  heap  of  gr^^mmar  rules.  To  which 
add  the  autbontiesof  Tanaquil  Faher,  Mr.  CUirk,  Milton^  Care-w,  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  blood  of  France,  Roger  Afcham,  Efq.  Laiirt 
Jreccptor  to  Q^een  E/izabetb,  and  others  quoted  at  large  by  Mr.  Philips^ 
formerly  preceptor  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  theDuke  oi Cumberland^  in  his  Com- 
pendious Method  of  teaching  languages,  printed  1750.  And  if  thefe  be  not 
enough  to  condemn  the  laborious  trifling  corhmonly  ufed  in  certain  places 
of  educadon^  let  Mr.  H^idker^  Addifon^  Fope^  .ai^d  many  other  able  men,  wh» 
have  writ  on  tht  fubjed^^  be  confulttd* 
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There  is  no  danger  of  rewarding  too  well  the  perfoa' 
wlrife  t'aithfal  diligence  has,  by  ^e  Divine  bleffing^ 
rn-ide  your  Ion  a  fcholar,  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  Chri- 
llian.  That  the  gentlemen  who  employ,  or  rather  wear 
tiicmfclvcs  out,  in  the  laborious  work  of  the  education 
of  youth,  do  but  too  generally  meet  with  narrow  and  un- 
grateful returns,  is  evident  from  this  demonftration, 
that  fo  few  of  them  are  leen  to  reap  fuch  fruits  of  their 
labours  ^^  ^^^  fiiflicicnt  to  put  them  in  cafy,  much  lefs 
aflluent  circumftances,  when  old  age  corhcs  upon  them, 
V'hile  fiddlers,  fingers,  players,  and  thofe  who  lerve  at 
bed  only  to  amufe,  and  often  to  debauch  us,  wallow  id 
wealth  and  luxury.  And  yet,  without  referve,  and  with- 
out dirpriragcmcnt,  be  it  fpoken,  there  is  not  a  more 
valuable  member  of  focicty,  than  a  faithful  and  able 
inftruclor  of  youlh. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  education  of  youth 
Ihould  fuccecd  properly,  if  parents  will  thwart  every 
meafure  taken  by  a  prudent  matter  for  the  advantage 
of  a  child,  taking  him  home  from  time  to  time,  inter- 
rupting the  courfe  of  his  (tudies,  and  pampering  and 
fondling  him  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  a  place  of  education,  whereby  a  child  muft  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  it  is  an  unhappinefs  to  be  obliged 
to  be  at  fchool ;  that  it  is  doing  him  a  kindnefs  to  fetch 
him  home,  to  keep  him  in  idlcnefs,  to  feed  him  with  rich 
food,  and  high  fauces,  and  to  allow  him  to  drink  wine^ 
and  to  keep  fuch  hours  for  eating  and  fleeping  as  are 
unfuitable  fo  his  age.  Did  parents  biit  confider,  that  a 
child's 'happinefs  depends  not  at  all  upon  his  being  in- 
dulged and  pampered  ;  but  upon  having  his  mind  eafy^ 
•without  hankering  after  what  he  does  not  know,  and 
ivill  never  think  of,  if  not  put  in  his  head  by  their  im- 
proper management  of  him  ;  and  that  the  more  he  it 
humoured  in  his  childifli  follies,  the  more  wants,  and, 
conlequently,  the  more  uneafinefTes  he  will  have  ;  did 
parents,  I  fay,  confider  this,  they  would  not  give  them- 
felvcs  and  their  children  the  trouble  they  do,  only  to 
make  both  unhappy. 

I  have  heard  of  a  mother,  who  humoured  her  forx  to 
that  pitch  of  folly,  that,  upon  his  taking  it  into  his  bead, 
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that  it  would  be  pretty  to  ride  upon  a  cold  ftlrloin  of 
beef,  which  was  brought  to  table,  ftie  gravely  ordered 
the  fervant  to  put  a  napkin  upon  it,  atid  let  him  aftride 
in  the  di(h,  that  he  might  nave  his  fancy.  And  of 
another,  who  begged  her  little  daughter's  hiirfe  to  take 
care,  of  all  things,  that  the  child  fhould  not  fee  the 
moon,  left  ftie  flioiild  cry  for  it 

If  parents  will,  in  this  manner,  make  it  a  point, 
never,  even  in  the  moft  iieceflary  cafes;  to  oppofe  the 
wayward  wills  of  infants,  what  can  they  exped,  but 
that  peeviftinefs  and  perverfenefs  ftioiild  grow  upon 
theni  to  a  degree,  that  cnctft  rtiaike  theni  unhappy  ort 
every  occafion,  when  they  meet  with  proper  treatment 
from  more  reafonable  people?  The  youth,  who-  at  his 
father's  table,  has  been  ufed  to  eat  of  a  variety  of  di flies 
evfery  day,  than  which  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to' 
any  conftitution,  old  or  young,  .will  think  hrmfelf  mifer- 
abie,  ti^hen  he  cqmes  to  the.fimple  and  regulated  diet 
of  a  boarding- fchool ;  though  this  laft  is  much  more 
conducive  to  health.  He,  wHo  has  beep  lifed  to  do 
whatever  he  pleafed  at  honie,  will  think  it  v^ry  girievous 
to  be  controuled,  wheii  he  comes  to  a  place  Of  educa- 
tion. The  corifequence  of  which  will  be,  that  his  com- 
jilaiiits  will  be  irinufnerable,  las  his  iniagifiary  griev-iu 
ances.  Where  the  truth  will  riot  feem  a  fufficient  found- 
ation for  complaining,  lies  and  invention^  will  be  called 
in  ;  for  youth  have  very  little  principle.  They  will  be 
liftened  to  by  the  fond  parent.  The  number  of  theni 
Vmi  increafe,  upon  their  meeting  encouragement.  The 
education  of  the  child,  and  his  very  morals,  will  in  this 
nianrier'be  hurt,  if  not  ruined.  This  is  not  theory;, 
but  experienced  and  notorious  fad.  The  Xveakfiefs  of 
parents  in  this  refpedl  does,  indeed,  exceed  belief.  And 
unhappily,  the  beft  pebple  are  often  moft  given  to  this 
weaknefs,  having  minds  the  moft  fufceptible  of  tender- 
iiefs  and  affection,  and  of  the  nioft  eafy  credulity.  This 
weaknefs  appears  in  all  ftiapes;  arid  produces  all  kinds 
of  bad  effedls.  It  i^.the  caufe  erf  par'ents  overlooking^, 
the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  turns  of  mind  in  their* 
children,  -till  the  feafon  for  ccjrrefting  them  be  paft ;  o£ 
indulging  them  in  the  very  things  they  ought  to  be  re- 
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ftraincd  in ;  of  their  hating  thofe  who  endeavour  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  faults  of  fheir  children  ;  of 
liLlening  to  their  groundlefs  complaints  agakift  their 
mailers;  of  reftraiining  and  hampering  theoi  in  the 
difcharge  of  their  duty  to  their  childrea;  and  of  un- 
gratefully imputing  to  the  mailer's  want  of  care  the 
failure  of  their  children's  improvement  in  what  nature 
has  denied  them  capacities  for ;  ait  the  fame  time,  that 
they  know  other  youths  have  made  proper  improve- 
ments urKler  the  fame  care  ;  and  cannot  with  any  co- 
lour of  reafon  fuppofe  a  prudent  matter  fo  much  his 
own  enemy,  as  to  negled  one  pupil^  and  tife  diligence 
with  another. 

SECT.     lil. 

Procefs  of  Education  from  four  Tears  of  Age^   to  the 
finijhing  of  the  Puerile  Studies  and  Exerci/es. 

FROM  the  age  of  four  to  fix,  a  healthy  child,  of 
good  capacity,  may  learn  to  read  Englijh  dlftindtly, 
according  to  the  fpelling  and  points.  The  propriety 
of  emphafis  and  cadence  muft  not  be  expeded  at  fo 
early  an  age.  Within  this  period  likewife,  he  may  be 
introduced  into  the  rudiments  of  Latin^  and  may  learn 
to  decline  by  memory  a  fct  of  examples  of  all  the  de- 
clinable parts  of  fpeech. 

If  I  did  not  think  fome  knowledge  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage abfolutely  neceffary  to  any  perfoo,  whofe  flation 
raifes  him  above  the  rank  of  a  working  mechanic,  I 
fliould  not  recommend  it.     Notwithftanding  what  has 
been  faid  by  many  againfl  the  neceffity  of  any  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  I  muft  own^  I  cannot  fee  that  an  Englijb 
education  can  be  begun  upon  any  other  foundation^ 
Without  grammar,  there  can  be  no  regular  education. 
And  the  grammar,  of  one  language  may  as^  well  be 
learned  as  of  another,  the  fcienee  being  in  t^he  main  the 
fame  in  all.    It  is  very  well  known,  that  raoft  of  the  jEz/- 
ropean  languages  are  more  Latin  than  any  thing  clfc.» 
And  what  more  thorough  method  is  there  of  letting  a 
fcrfoQ  into  the  fpirit  of  a  language^  than  by  makmg 
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him  early  acquainted  with  the  original  roots,  from 
whence  it  is  derived  ?  As  great  part  of  the  Latin  arifes 
from  the  Greeks  fome  judicious  perfous  have  thought  it 
beft  to  begin  with  that  language. 

Upon  the  whole,  one  would  think,  no  parent  Ihould 
>ivi(h  his  fon  brought  up  in  fo  defedive  a  manner,  as  tQ 
^  be  at  a  (land  at  ^JLatin  phrafe  in  an  En^li/b  book,  or  a 
faying  of  ah  aiKSJent  author  mentioned  in  converfation, 
which  muft  be  very  often  met  with  by  any  man  who 
reads  at  all,  or  keeps  qompany  ^bove  the  very  loweft 
Tanks  of  life. 

From  the  age  of  fix  to  eight,  his  reading  may  be<ronr 
tinued  and  improved,  his  principles  of  Latin  rei'iewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  he  may  be  employed  in  reading 
fuch  eafy  bqoks  as  Corderiuf,  and  fome  of  Erafmus\ 
Colloquies  with  an  Engli/b  Traniiation, 

About  this  age  likewife,  children  may  be  taught  to 
read  a  little  French^  ai  language  which  no  gentleman, 
•or  man  of  bufinefs,  cs^n  be  without^  After  they  have 
gone  through  Moyer'^s  Grammar,  and  learned  by  me- 
mory a  fet  of  examples  of  verbs  regular  and  irregular^ 
and  common  phr^fes,  tl^cy  may  read  a  Uttle  colledior^ 
lately  publifhed,  called^  Recueil  des  auteus  Frangoif^ 
printed  at  Edinburgh:*  Les  avantures  de  Gii  Bias,  Le 
diable  boiteuK:,  Les  avantures  de  Telemaqu^,  Les  comedies 
de  Moliere,  and  Les  tragedies  de.  Racine^  are  proper 
books  for  youtji  to  read  for  their  improvement  in  French. 
They  muft  likewife  pradife  tranflating  inio  French^  ancl 
fpeaking  the  language. 

From  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  th^y  m^y  he  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  manner,  and  may  befides  be  intro- 
duced to  fuch  Latin  authors  as  Jujtin,  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Eutropius^  Pb^druSf  and  the  like.  There  is  a  pretty 
Coiledlon  lately  publilhed,  entituled,  SeleEla  Latini 
Sertnonis  Exemplaria,  &c^  yery  proper  for  the  lowei: 
clafTes.  Ovid  is  an  author  ufually  put  into  the  hands 
of  youth  about  this  age.  But  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
think  any  thing  of  his^  befides  his  Fajii,  at  all  fit  Tor 
the  young  and  unprincipled  mind.  His  obfcenities, 
land  indecencies  will,  I  hope,  be  readily  given  up.  And 
^t  bulk  of  his  other  writings  ]ire  either  overftrained 
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Vyitticirms,  bocnbaftic  rants,  or  improbable  and  moo* 
ftrous  tidlions  ;  none  of  which  feem  proper  for  laying  ^ 
good  foundation  in  the  young  mind  for  raifiqg  a  fuper- 
ilniclure  of  true  tafte  ;  rational  goodnef^^  and  a  fleadj 
love  of  truth. 

From  ;welve  years  of  age  to  fifteen  or  eighteen,  that 
js,  to  the  finifhing  of  the  education,  properly  ib  called ; 
for  a  wife  man  nevet  finifties  his  inquiries  and  improve^ 
ments,  till  life  itlelf  be  ftpiihed ;  in  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  I  fay,  bolides  carrying  on  and  improving 
the  above,  a  youth  ought  (and  not  much  before,  ac^ 
cording  to  my  judgment)  to  be  entered  into  writing, 
and  foon  after  into  arit|^metic,  and  then  to  read  ^  littlip 
of  the  elements  of  geometry.  Writing  requires  fome 
degree  of  ftrength  of  mufcle,  and  of  light ;  and  num- 
bers and  the  elements  of  geometry,  fome  ripenefs  0/ 
judgment,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  generality 
of  youth  before  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  negleding  too  long  the  firft  principles  of  gep^ 
xnetry,  and  the  knowledge  of  nunpbers,  is  found  in  ex- 
perience to  be  very  prejudicial ;  as  a  perfon,  whofe 
mind  comes  once  to  be  full  of  various  ideas,  and  eager 
after  different  purfuits,  ^s  thofe  of  moft  people  are  by 
fixteen  or  eighteen,  can  hardly  by  any  means  bring 
Jiiml'elf  to  apply  to  any  new  branch  of  knowledge,  of 
which  he  has  not  bad,  in  the  young  and  tradable  years 
of  life,  fome  principles.  Mathematics,  to  one  who  has 
had  no  tindture  of  that  fort  of  knowledge  infufed  into 
his  mind  in  youth,  will  be  a  mere  terra  incognita  j  an^ 
therefore  too  difagreeable  and  irkfome  to  be  ever  pur- 
fued  by  him  with  any  confiderable  fuccefs.  The  cafe 
is  by  experience  found  to  be  the  fame  with  refpedl  to 
languages,  and  every  other  complex  or  exterrfive  branch 
of  knowledge;  which  gave  occafion  to  the  'great  Mr. 
Locke  to  obferve,  that  "  the  taking  a  tafte  of  every  fort 
"  of  knowledge  is  neceflary  to  form  the  mind,  and  is 
**  the  only  way  to  give  the  underftanding  its  due  im^ 
f*  provenient  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity/' 

Proper  books  for  learning  the  knowledge  of  numbers 
are  Fijhefs^   Wingate's^  HilTsy  or  Wells's  Arithmetic. 
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For  the  elements  of  geometry  fome  think  Pardie^s  aa 
cafy  introduflion.  rBut  bis  demonftrations,  not  being 
always  unqueftionable,  I  cannot  recommend  it.  Simp- 
for^s  geometry  -is  a  very  elegant  compend.  But  CunTi^s 
or  Smpfo7i*s  Euclid  is  the  beft  book  for  a  young 
beginner.  Of  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  I  ftiau 
fpeak  afterwards. 

About  the  age  of  twelve  it  .will  be  proper  for  a  youtlii 
to  enter  on  the  Greek  language.  From  the  fmall  Weji-^'  * 
minjler  Grammar  (which  is  as  good  as  any)  he  may  go 
on  to  re^d  the  N^w-Tettament,  and  from  thence  to  fun- 
dry  Colledlionsy  and  Ifocxqtes^  or  l^mofibene^^  PlatOy 
and  Homer. 

1  know  DO  occafton  a  youth  can  have  to  be  obliged 
to  get  any  thiqg  by  memory  in  learned  or  foreign  lan- 
guages, except  the  declenfion^  of  a  fet  of  examples,  a 
few  phrafes,  and  rules  of  conftrudlion,  which  lafl.  may 
be  learned  in  Engli/b,  The  me^iory  may  be,  to  much 
greater  advantage,  furni^ed  with  what  may  be  of  real 
ufe  in  life,  than  with  crabbed  grammar  rules,  or  with 
heaps  of  Latin  or  Greek  verfe.  As  to  making  La-^ 
tin  or  Greek  themes  or  verfes,  I  would  as  foon  have 
a  fon  of  mine  taught  to  dance  on  a  rope.  But  of  this 
enough. 

From  the  Latin  authors  above-mentioned  a  youth  of 
j)arts,  may,'  about  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  onwards/ 
he  ^dv^uced  to  P^irgil,Sal/u/ty  Terence^  Livy,  TuU}\  with' 
felcft  parts  of  Horace  (for  many  parts  of  that  author 
ought  not  to  be  in  printj,  and  fo  on  to  Tacitus^  juvenaU 
and  Perjius. 

One  of  the  beft  fchooKbooks  extant  is  a  fmall  collec- 
tion lately  publiflied,  printed  for  L.  Hawes^  \t\  Pater-^ 
nojler-row^  which  I  could  wifti  enlarged  to  the  extent* 
of  a  volume  or  two  more,  colleibed  with  equal  judg- 
ment. It  is  entitled,  Seledce  ex  profanis  fcriptoribus 
hijlorice.  This  may  be  read  by  youth  from  ten  years  of 
age  and  upwards ;  and  would  be  very  proper  to  niake 
tranllations  from,  for  improving  them  at  once  in  ortho- 
graphy, in  writing,  in  ftyle,  and  fentiment.  If  they 
were  to  fpeak  fuch  verfions,  corrected  by  the  matter,  hy^ 
jff^y-  of  orations,  before  their  parents,  I  (hould  thinii  the 
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end  of  improving  their  elocution,  an^  giving  them 
courage  to  fpeak  in  public,  might  be  thereby  much 
fetter  attained,  than  by  their  being  taught  either  to  adt 
plays  in  a  dead  language,  or  to  rant  in  a  theatrical  man- 
Eer  Eiiglifb  tragedies.  To  fpeak  a  grave  fpeech  with 
propr  r  grace  and  dignity  may  be  of  ufe  in  real  life. 
Tlic  rant  of  the  ftage  can  never  be  ufed  oflf  the  (lage. 
A*'d  praftiling  it  in  youth  has  often  produced  very  bad 
ettVfls.  

I  know  no  neceflity  for  a  youth's  going  through  every 
clafllc  author  he  reads.  There  are  parts  in  all  books 
lefs  entertaining  than  others.  And  perhaps  it  might 
have  a  good  effedl  to  leave  off  foraetimes  where  the  pu- 
pil fliews  a  deiire  to  go  on,  rather  than  fully  fktiate  his 
curiofity. 

When  youth  come  to  read  Horace^  Livy^  and  fuch 
authors,  they  may  be  fuppofed  capable  of  entering  a 
little  into  the  critical  beauties  of  the  ancients,  and  of 
writing  in  general.  It  will  be  of  great  confequence, 
that  they  be  early  put  in  the  right  way  pf  thinking  with 
refpedl  to  the  real  merit  of  the  ancients,  their  excellen-i 
ces,  which  niay  properly  be  imitated,  their  faults  to 
be  avoided,  and  deficiences  to  be  fupplied.  Of  whicl\ 
more  fully  afterwards. 

Pope^s  Eflay  on  criticifni  may  with  fuccefs  be  com- 
mented upon.  From  which,  as  it  takes  in  the  princi- 
pal rules  laid  down  and  obfervations  made  by  the  wri- 
ters before  him,  as  well  as  his  own,  may  be  drawn  a 
general  view  of  the  requifites  for  a  well-written  piece. 
The  principles  of  this  knowledge,  early  planted  in  the 
mind,  would  be  of  great  ufe  in  leading  people  to  form 
their  tafte  by  fbnie  clear  and  certain  rules  drawn  from 
nature  and  reafon,  which  might  prevent  their  praifing. 
and  blaming  in  the  wrong  place  ;  their  miltaking  noify 
bombaft  for  the  true  fublime ;  a  ftyle  holding  fortlj 
more  than  is  expreifed,  for  the  dull  and  unanimated^ 
bigriefs,  for  great riefs;  whining  for  the  pathetic ;  bully- 
ing for  the  heroic  ;  oddity  for  terror ;  the  barbarous  foe 
the  tragical  j  farce  for  comedy ;  quaint  conceit,  pert 
icurrilitv,  or  afFedled  cant,  for  true  wit  j  and  fo  forth. 
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The  beauty  and  advantage  of  method ;  the  force  of  ex- 
preflion  fuited  to  the  thought ;  the  caiifes  of  perfpicuity 
or  confuiion,  in  a  writer,  the  peculiar  delicacy  in  thq 
turn  of  a  phrafe ;  the  importance,  or  infignificancy,  of 
a  thought ;  the  aptncfs  of  a  fimile  ;  the  mulic  of  cadence 
in  profe,  and  meafure  in  verfe ;  the  livelinefs  of  defcrip- 
tion  ;  the  brightneis  of  imagery ;  the  diftindtion  of 
charaders;  the  pomp  of  machinery;  ihe  greatnefs  of 
invention  -,  the  correftncfs  of  judgment ;  and  I  know 
not  how  many  more  particulars,  might  with  fuccefs  bq 
enlarged  iipon  in  teaching  yputb  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  upwards. 

When  a  youth  ha$  acquired  ^  readinefs  at  writing 
and  numbers,  he  may  learn  the  beautiful  and  ufeful  art 
of  book-keeping  according  to  the  Italian  method. 
Though  this  piece  of  knowledge  is  more  immediately 
ufeful  for  traders,  it  ought  not  to  be  negledled  by  any 
perfon  whatever.  Many  an  eftate  might  have  been 
laved,  had  the  owner  of  it  known  how  to  keep  correft 
accounts  of  his  income  and  expences.  Were  there  only 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  this  art  to  recommend  it,  no 
wife  parent  would  let  his  fon  be  without  what  may  be 
fo  eafily  acquired.  The  beft  fyftem  of  book-keeping, 
and  the  briefeft,  is  Wehjtefs. 

About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  a  youth  of 
parts  may  be  inftru^led  in  the  ufe  of  the  globes,  which 
will  require  his  having  the  terms  in  geography,  and 
many  of  thofe  ufed  in  aftronomy,  explained  to  him* 
To  this  may  be  joined  ap  abridgment  of  the  ancient 
and  prefent  ftate  of  nations,  commoply  called  ancient 
and  modern  geography.  The  beft  books  on  the.  ufe  of 
the  globes  are  Harris's  and  RandaVs  Geography,  or 
Gordor^s  Geographical  grammar ;  which,  with  Huh^ 
ner*s  Compend,  and  Welh^s  Geographia  Claffica,  will  be 
fufficient  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  a  general  notion  of 
ancient  and  modern  geography.  A  fet  of  maps  ought 
to  be  turned  to,  and  the  pupil  taught  to  underftand  tha 
manner  of  conftrudlirig  and  ufing  them. 

The  knowledge  of  the  furface  of  our  globe,  and  the 
prefent  ftate  of  nations,  is  neceflary  and  ufeful  for  men 
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of  all  ranks,  orders,  and  profeffions.  The  (latefman  can 
have  no  diftindl  ideas  of  the  intereft  and  connedlions  of 
foreign  nations ;  the  divine  no  clear  conception  of 
Scripture  or  ccclefiaftical  hiftory,  nor  the  merchant  of 
the  voyages  his  Ihips  are  to  make,  the  feats  of  com- 
merce, and  means  of  coUeding  its  various  articles  ;  nor 
indeed  the  private  gentleman  bear  a  part  in  common 
converfation,  without  underftanding  the  (ituations,  dif- 
tances,  extent,  and  general  ftateof  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires. In  a  word,  be,  who  does  not  know  geography, 
does  not  know  the  world.  And  it  is  miferable,  that  a 
gentleman  (hould  know  nothing  of  the  world  he  lives 
in,  but  the  fpot,  in  which  he  was  born. 

Algebra  is  a  fcience  of  admirable  ufe  in  folving  quef- 
tions  feemingly  inexplicable,  I  would  advife  that  every 
youth  of  fortune  and  parts  have  a  tindure  of  it  about 
this  period  of  life.  Hammond^ s^  SimpforCs^  and  Maclan^ 
rinh  treatifes  are  proper  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  teach- 
ing it. 

About  the  fame  age,  youth  may  be  let  into  a  general 
knowledge  of  chronology,  or  of  the  principal  eeras  and 
periods  of  the  world,  and  of  the  outlines  of  univerfal 
hiftory.  This  cannot  he  better  done,  than  by  reading 
them  ledures  upon  the  Chart  of  the  univerfal  hiftory, 
lately  publifhed,  fhewing  them,  at  the  fame  time,  upon 
the  terrjeftrial  globe,  and  in  maps,  the  fituation  and  ex* 
tent  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  The  chronological  tablea 
in  the  twenty-firft  volume  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  may 
be  confulted  by  thofe  \yho  would  defcend  to  more  mi- 
nutie  particulars  in  teaching  youth  the  knowledge  of 
chronology.  ' 

About  the  age  of  fixteen  or  eighteen,  a  youth  of  good 
parts  may  learn  juft  fg  much  of  logic  as  may  be  ufe- 
ful  for  leading  him  to  an  accurate  and  corred  mannet^ 
of  thinking,  and  judging  of  fuch  truths  as  are  not  capa- 
ble of  mathematical  demonftration.  The.  Arijio* 
t€lian  method  of  reafoning  in  mood  and  figure  might 
be  proper,  if  the  ideas  we  affix  to  all  words  were  ai 
precife  as  thofe  of  a  right  line,  a  furface,  or  a  cube. 
But  fo  long  as  we  neither  have  in  our  own  minds  at  alt 
times^  nor  much  lefs  can  communicate  to  thofe  we  con- 
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yerfe  with;  the  fame  invariable  ideas  to  the  fame  words, 
we  muft  be  content,  iJF  we  mean  either  to  receive  or 
communicate  knowledge,  to  recede  a  little  from  the 
rigid  rules  of  logic,  laid  down  by  the  Burger/dykes  and 
the  ScheiblerSy  which  always  hamper,  and  often  miflead 
the  underftanding. 

For  the  purpofe  of  putting  young  perfons  in  the  way 
of  reafoning  juftly.  Dr.  W&tu^s  Logic  may  with  fuccefs 
be  read  and  commented  on  to  them,  and  fome  of  the 
eafieft  and  mod  fundamental  parts  of  Mr.  Zo^^^'sEffaj 
on  human  underftanding.  After  which  fome  parts  of 
the  writings  of  fome  of  the  clofeft  reafoners  in  morals 
may  be  examined,  and  the  force  of  the  arguments 
ftiewn^  to  lea^l  the  pupil  to  the  imitation  of  their  man- 
ner. Such  writers  as  Dr.  Clarke^  Woollajion,  and  Bilhop 
Butler^  author  of  the  Analogy,  will  be  proper  for  this 
purpofe.  It  may  alfo  be  ufeful  to  fliew  how  fubtle  men 
imperceptibly  deviate  from  found  reafon,  and  lead  their 
readers  into  fallacies.  The  works  oi  Hobbes^  Morgan^ 
^nd  Hebrew  Hutchinfon^  i^ay>  atnong  innumerable 
Others,  be  proper  examples  to  Ihew,  that  the  femblancc 
pf  reafon  may  be,  where  there  is  no  fubftance. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  youth,  if  they 
pould,  as  a  part  of  their  education,  have  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  a  courfe  of  experiments,  at  firft  exhibited  by 
BefaguUers,  fVbi/lon,  and  others.  They  would  there 
learn,  in  the  moft  entertaining  and  eafy  manner,  the 
grounds,  as  far  as  known,  of  the  noble  fcience  of  phy- 
liology.  And  in  feeing  a  regular  feries  of  experiments, 
and  obfervations,  in  mechanics,  hydroftatics,  pneuma- 
tics, optics,  aftronoray,  ch^miftry,  and  the  like,  would 
have  their  curiofity  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and 
would  acquire  a  tafte  for  knowledge,  which  might  not 
only  lead  them,  in  after-life,  to  purfue  their  own  im- 
provement in  the  moft  valuable  ways,  but  likewifc 
liiight,  by  furnilhing  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  enter- 
tainment, fupply  the  continual  want  of  taverns,  plays^ 
mufic,  or  other  lefs  innocent  amufements,  to  fill  up  their 
vacant  hours.  For  it  is  only  the  want  of  fomething 
within  themfeves,  to  entertain  them,  tliat  drives  people 
to  routs,  rackets,  or  mafcjuerades,  to  the  fatal  wafte  of 
'       *  •     '  •  time 
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time  «nd  money,  and  the  utter  perverfion  of  the  tra^ 
ftafte  of  life. 

A  perfon  who  underflands  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
with  the  help  of  a  very  few  inftruments,  as  a  telefcope, 
a  microfcope,  an  air  pump,  and  a  pair  of  Mr.  NeaFs  pa- 
tent globes,  may  go  through  the  grounds  of  this  fort  of 
knowledge,  following  the  methqd  given  by  Mr.  Martin 
in  his  philofopbical  grammar  (guarding  againd  his  er- 
rors) to  the  great  entertainment  and  improvement  of  ^ 
fet  of  pupils. 

Dancing,  fencing,  riding,  muHc,  drawing,  and  other 
elegant  arts  and  manly  exercifes,  may,  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  parents,  and  genius  of  children,  be  car- 
ried greater  or  (horter  lengths,  for  a  perfon,  whofe 
education  has  luted  him  for  being  a  ufeful  member  of 
fociety,  according  to  his  Nation,  and  for  happinefs  in  a 
future  ftate,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  well  brought  up, 
though  he  (hould  not  excel  in  thcfe  elegancies.  And  it 
is  not  fuch  frivolous  accompliOiments  as  tbefe  that  will 
make  a  man  valuable,  who  has  not  a  mind  endowed 
with  wifdom  and  virtue.  Above  all  things,  to  make 
the,  mere  ornaments  of  life,  the  employment  of  life,  i$ 
to  the  laft  degree  prepofterous. 

It  is  evidently  of  advantage,  that  a  young  gentleman 
be,  from  his  infancy  almoft,  put  into  the  way  of  wield- 
ing his  limbs  decently,  and  coming  into  a  room  like  a 
human  creature.  But  I  really  thmk  it  more  eligible, 
that  a  youth  be  a  little  baftiful  and  awkward,  than  that 
he  have  too  rnuch  of  the  player  or  dapcing-mafter. 
Care  ought  therefore  to  be  taken,  that  he  4o  not  learn 
to  dance  too  well.  The  confequence  will  probably  be, 
that,  being  commended  for  it,  he  will  take  all  opportu- 
nities of  exhibiting  his  performance,  and  will  xn  time 
become  a  hunter  after  balls,  and  a  mere  dangler  ampng 
^he  ladies.  .  '  « *    ., 

The  fame  caution  ought  to  be  ufed  with  refpe<3:  to. 
mufic.  it  i$  true,  there  are  very  few  of  the  good  peo^ 
pie  oi  Englandj,  who  have  fo  much  true  tafte,  as  to  be 
capable  of  excelling  in  that  alluring  and  bewitching  art. 
But  there  are  inftances  of  the  bad  effects  of  cultivating 
it  too  much. 

Sq 
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So  much  of  the  riding-fchool  as  is  ufeful  and  nccef- 
4ary,  there  is  nothing  to  be  faid  againft  if.  But  it  is 
deplorable  to  fee  many  of  our  gentry  ftudy  the  liberal 
fcience  of  jockey  (hip  to  the  negled  of  all  the  reft. 

Fencing,  if  praftifed  to'  fuch  a  degree  as  to  excel  at 
it,  is  the  likelieft  means  that  can  be  contrived  for  get- 
ting a  man  into  quarrels.  And  1  fee  not^  that  the  run- 
ning a  fellow-creature  through  the  body,  or  having  that 
operation  performed  upon  one's^  felf,  is  much  the  more  de- 
firabk  for  its  being  ^onQ  fecundum  artem^  Yet  whoever 
wears  a  fword,  ought  to  know  fomewhat  of  the  art  of 
handling  it. 

Drawing  i%  an  ingenious  accompliftiment^  and  doe» 
not  lead  directly  to  any  vice  that  1  know  of.  It  may- 
even  be  put  upon  the  fame  foot  with  with  a  tafte  for 
reading,  as  a  fober  amufement,  which  may  lead  a  young 
gentleman  to  love  homfe  and  regular  hours.  But;  it  is 
far  from  being  friendly  to  the  conftitution.  Like  all 
fedentary  employments  which  engage  the  attention, 
it  is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  efpecrally  where  oil* 
colours  are  ufed,  which  is  not  indeed  a  neceffary* 
part  in  drawing.  It  likewife  fixes  and  ftrains  the 
eyes,  and,  in  fmall  work,  fatigues  them  too  much  ta 
be  purfued  to  any  great  length  with  fafety.  At  the 
fame  time,  to  know  perfpedive,  and  the  other  princi- 
ples of  the  art^  and  to  have  fuch  a  command  of  the 
pencil,  as  to  be  capable  of  ftriking  out  a  draught  of  an 
objeft,  or  view,  not  fo  much  with  delicacy  as  with 
ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  fluency,  is  an  accomplifhment 
very  ornamental,  and  often  ufeful. 

I  will  conclude  this  feftion  with  the  following  re- 
mark. That  there  is  this  difference  between  the  con- 
dud  of  education,  ^nd  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
afterwards,  that  in  education,  the  view  being  to  open 
the  mind  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  there  is  no  abfur- 
dity  in  carrying  on  feveral  ftudies  together,  nor  in  pafs- 
iog  from  one  to  another,  before  the  pupil  arrives  at  great 
perfeftion  in  the  firft ;  on  the  contrary,  in  maturity, 
the  view  being  not  to  learn  the  ficft  principles  (which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftudied  in  youth)  but  to  ac- 
quire aperfedlknowledge.of  fubjefts,  it  is  then  imptow 
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per  to  purfue  many  different  ftudies  at  once,  or  to  give 
over  one,  and  proceed  to  another,  till  one  hds  carried ' 
the  former  a  competent  length. 

SECT.     IV. 

Of  manfy  Studies.  Of  a  Method  of  acquiring  a  compe^ 
tent  Knowledge  of  the  Sciences.  Of  proper  Books  and 
Apparatus* 

BEFORE  a  young  gentleman  fets  about  any  parti- 
cular ftudy,  fuppofing  his  puerile  education  finifh- 
cd,  he  may  prepare  hirafelf  for  more  manly  improve- 
ments, by  a  careful  perufal  of  the  following  books,  which 
'Will  give  him  a  general  view  or  map  of  fcipnce,  viz. 
The  Preface  to  Cbambers^s  Diftionary.  Cldrk^s  Me- 
thod of  Study.  BofwePs  Method  of  Study.  Locke'' t 
Conduft  of  Human  Underftanding.  Waits'* s  Improve- 
rhent  of  the  Mind.  Baker^s  Refledions  on  Learning, 
afn  ingenious  work,  except  upon  the  fubjeds  of  Aftro- 
nomy  and  Philofophy,  where  the  author  has  bewilder- 
ed himfelf  miferably).  Wootton^s  Refledions  on  ancient 
and  modem  Learning.     Rollings  Belles  Lettres; 

Nothing  will  be  of  more  confequence  towards  the 
faccefs  of  a  young  gentleman's  endeavours  for  his  own 
improvement,  than  his  getting  early  into  a  right  track 
of  reading  and  ftudy :  For  by  that  means  he  will  feve 
infinite  trouble,  which  many  go  through  by  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end;  who,  after  diflreffing  themfelves'in: 
purfuing  what  they  have  not  the  necelTary  accomplifli- 
ments  for,  find  themfelves  obliged  to  give  up  what  they 
had  undertaken,  and  go  back  to  firft  principles.  Menr 
thus  fuffer  great  lofs  of  time  and  labour ;  meet  with 
difcouragement  in  their  ftudies ;  and  the  ftrudure  of 
learning  which  they  raife,  proves  in  the  end  but  a  piece 
of  patch-work.  Others,  by  being  at  firft  put  upon  a 
wrgng  courfe  of  reading,  find  themfelves  plunged  into 
myftery,  fanaticifm,  or  error  of  one  kind  or  other  ;  out 
of  which  it  Cofts  them  many  years  to  extricate  them- 
selves. Others,  ^ittaching  themfelves  too  early  and  too* 
clofely  to  one  narrow  track,  as  pure  mathematics,  ot^ 
poetry,  cramp  their  minds  in  their  youth ;  or,  by  giv- 
;::§  too  ^reat  a  ioofe  to  fancy,  unfit  tbem  for  expatia- 
ting 
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ting  boldly,  and  at  the  fame  time  furely,  iti  the  fields 
of  knowledge.  To  avoid  thefe  radical  errors,  let  a  yoiing 
gentleman  carefully  ftudy  the  books  above  recommend- 
ed, and,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reading,  take 
all  opportunities  of  converfing  with,  and  confulting  men 
of  judgment  in  books ;  of  a  large  and  free  way  of  th ink- 
ink,  and  of  extenfive  knowledge.  The  coKfequence  of 
•which  judicious  manner  of  proceeding  has,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  been  improvement  in  moft  branches  of  fcience 
to  a  malierly  degree  to  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age. 
But  this.fuppofes  a  fupcrior  natural  capacity,  and  vari-* 
ous  other  advantages. 

Next  after  fuch  a  knowledge  of  languages,  numbers^ 
geometry,  geography,  chronology,  and  logic,  which 
may  be  called  inftrumental  ftudies,  after  fuch  a  mode- 
rate acquaintance  with  thefe,  as  may  be  acquired  be- 
fore eighteen  or  twenty,  youth  may  proceed  to  the  more 
meanly  ftudies  of  hiftory,  biography,  the  theory  of  go- 
vernment, law,  commerce,  oecbnomies,  and  ethics. 

I  mention  thefe  togetlier,  becaufe  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  them,  which  renders  them  proper  to  be 
carried  on  in  fuccelfion,  as  they  will  mutually  affift  and 
throw  a  light  on  each  other.  >  And  I  advife  a  ftudious 
youth  to  improve  himfelfinfuch  branches  of  knowledge 
as  thefe,  before  he  proceeds  to  perfed:  himfelf  in  the 
higher  mathematics  ;  firft,  on  account  of  the  incompa- 
rably fuperior  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  own  nature,  ftate,  and  obligations;  the  indifpenfable 
neceffity  of  underftanding  which  fubjedts  is  fuch,  as  to 
make  all  our  purfuits  appear  comparatively  but  fpecious 
trifling.  And,  fecondly,  becaufe  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  obvioufly  of  fuch  a  natiye,  as  not  to  haxard 
any  poffible  bad  efFeft  upon  a  young  mind,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  (aid  of  moft  other  branches  of  ftudy, 
indulged  to  a  great  length.  The  vanity  and  affedatioii 
which  a  little  unufual  knowledge  in  claflical  learning 
gives  weak  minds,  is  fo  confpicuous,  as  to  have  occafion- 
ed  that  fpecies  of  learning  to  be  termed,  by  way  of  di- 
ftlndion,  pedantic  fcbolarjhip^  And  as  to  mathematics, 
many  inftances  could  be  produced  of  men  of  very  fine 
beads  for  that  fcience,  who,  by  accuftoming  themfelves 

wholly 
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wholly  to  demonftration,  have  run  into  an  affeifled  ha^ 
bit  of  requiring  demonftration  in  fubjecls  naturallj  in- 
capable of  it,  and  of  defpifing  all  thole  parts  of  ftiidy, 
as  unfcientifical,  which  do  not  give  the  fatisfaclion  of 
mathematical  certainty.  Such  perfons  thus  difqualifv- 
ing  themfelves  for  improvement  in  the  moll  ufeful  parts 
of  knowledge,  though  eminent  in  one  particular  way, 
may,  upon  ihe  whole,  be  properly  faid  to  be  men  of 
narrow  minds.  This  evil  might  have  been  prevented, 
had  thry  timely  given  themfelves  to  other  inquiries,  as 
well  as  mathematics,  and  been  accuftomed  to  apply  their 
minds  to  various  ways  of  fearching  into,  and  finding  out 
truth.  But  the  natural  and  almoft  unavoidable  effeft 
of  confining  the  mind  to  one  kind  of  purfuir,  is  the 
hampering  and  narrowing,  inftead  of  enlarging  anden« 
nobling  it. 

At  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
nothing  tends  fo  much  to  habituate  to  a  juftnefs  of 
thought,  and  accuracy  of  exprefllon,  as  a  tindlure  of 
mathematical  knowledge  received  in  youth.  All  that 
is  here  intended  to  be  guarded  againft,  is  the  plunging 
too  deep  at  firfl  into  that  ftudy,  which  often  tends  to 
the  exclufion  of  all  others  for  life.  And,  as  was  before 
obferved,  no  part  of  ufeful  or  ornamental  knowledge  is 
to  be  excluded,  confidently  with  a  view  of  a  complete 
improvement  of  the  mind. 

Ufeful  books,  previous  to  the  reading  of  hiftory^  are 
fuch  as  the  following,  viz.  Rol/in's  Method  of  ftudying 
Hiftory,  in  his  Belles  Lettres.  Bouffifs  Difcours  de 
PHiftoire  Univcrfelle.  Potter  s  Greek,  and  Kennefs  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  Strauchiius  and  Ilelvicus^s  Chrono- 
logy, Sleidan  on  the  Four  Monarchies,  Wbear^s  and 
Frefnoy^s  Methods  of  ftudying  Hiftory. 

In  order  to  read  hiftory  with  pcrfed:  clearnefs,  geo- 
graphy muft  go  hand  in  hand.  The  fyftem  of  Ceogra<*> 
phy  lately  publiflied,  together  with  Anfon^s  Voyage, 
which  contains  fome  new  accounts,  not  in  that  work| 
Wells^s  Geograpbia  Clajtca,  and  Senex*s  New  General 
Atlas^  may  be  proper  to  perfect  a  ^Dtlefflttn  in  that  ufe- 
ful branch  of  knowledge 
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To  be  mafter  of  ancient  hiftory,  kt  a  perfon  firfl:  per- 
ufe  carefully  the  UniverfalHiftory,  confulting  all  along 
the  maps  of  the  feveral  countries  Which  have  been  the 
fcene  of^;idion,  and  referring  every  charader  and 
event  to  its'proper  date.  After  this  general  view  of 
the  whole  body  of  ancient  hiftory,  thole  who  have  lei- 
fure,  and  other  advantages,  may  read  as  many  of  the 
originals  as  they  pkafe,  efpeciTilly  upoD  moi.e  important 
ohara<9;efs  and  fadls.  They  are  all  along  quoted  by  the 
compilers  of  the  above  excellent  and  ufefiil  work, 
Thofe  who  poffefs  the  learned  languages,  in  which, 
thofe  originals  were  writ,  find  in  the  perufal  of  them 
a  peculiar  pleafure,  even  where  the  fads  related  are 
already  known.  Tliere  is.  a  purity  and  beautiful 
limplicity  in  the  defcriptions  the  ancients  give,  which 
difcerning  readers  da  not  find  in  the  works  of 
tranflators  or  compilers.  Befides  that,  the  very  circum-. 
ftance  of  the  mind's  lettiflg  itftlf  be  deceived  into  the 
belief,  that  we  read  the  very  words  of  an  ancjent  war- 
rior, or  orator,  though-  it  is  certain,  thofe  we  have 
afcribed  to  them  by  hiftorians,  are  for  the' moft  part  put 
into  their  mouths  by  the  hiftorians  themfelves.;  the 
mind's  perfuading  itfelf,  that  it  hears  the  very  words 
and  accents  of  an  illuftrious  charader  in  antiquity^ 
makes  the  perufal  of  an  original  peculiarly  entertaining 
and  ftriking. 

Gentlemen  of  leifurc  and  fortune  efpe(;:iariy,  ought  by, 
BO  means  to  be  without  a  little  acquaintance  with  He-, 
rodotuSf  Thucydides,  Polybius^  Xenophon^  Diodorus  Sicu^ 
luSf  and  Plutarch,  the  moil  celebrated  Greek  hiftorians; 
nor  with  yujlin,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Cafar,  ^alluji,  Suetonius^ 
and  Curiius,  the  greateft  among  the  Romans. 

Some  of  the  beft  modern  hiftories  are  Puff^ndorf%_ 
Iiitrodud)ion,  Rapiri*^  Hiftory  of  England,  Mezeray\ 
and  Daniel^s  of  France^  Mariana'*^  of  Spain,  Vertoi^^  of 
Portugal^  Sir  Paul  Ricaufs  of  the  Turks^  Oaklef%  of 
.  ykiQ Saracens,  Du  Haiders  of  China  ;  -- —  of  the  Piratical 
States  ofBarbaryi  Herrera\  oiAinerica  ;  Hiftory  of  the 
Conqueft  oi  Mexico  ;  of  Germany ;   of  Naples  ;  of  F/s- 

?4^^^  by  Macbiavel  j  of  Venice^  by  Nain  and  Paruta  ; 
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of  Genoa ;  of  Poland^  by  Connor  \  of  Holland  ;  of  Flan- 
ders^ by  Bentivoglio. 

To  read  hiftory  with  advantage,  keep  conftantly  in 
view  the  following  ends;  to  find  out  truth  ij|o -iifiravel, 
if  poflible,  the  grounds  of  events,  and  the  motives  of  ac- 
tions ;  to  at td in  clear  ideas  of  remarkable  chara<5lers, 
cfpecialiy  of  that  which  diftinguirties  one  character  from 
another;  to  profit  by  the  various  ufeful  leflbns  exhibited; 
to  ftudy  human  nature,  as  rcprcfented  in  hiftory,  and 
to  endeavour  to  find  out  which  characters  you  yourfelf 
refemble  the  moll ;  and  to  remark  whatever  throws  any 
light  or  evidence  upon  religion. 

To  draw  up  in  writing  an  epitome  or  abftra<ft  of  the 
moft  (hining  parts  of  hiftory  and  eminent  characSlers,  as 
one  proceeds,  adjufting  the  chronology  and  geography 
all  along,  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  fixing  in  the 
inind  a  general  comprehenlive  view  of  the  whole  thread 
of  ftory  from  the  oldcft  accounts  of  time  downward, 
difpofed  according  to  the  leveral  ages  and  countries 
which  make  a  figure  in  hiftory.  But  this  will  require 
leifure  to  execute  it  properly.  Among  the  abridged 
fads  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  difpofed  a  fet  of 
refledlions,  moral,  political,  and  theological,  as  they  oc- 
curred in  the  courle  of  reading,  which  would  in  the 
whole  amount  to  a  very  great  number  and  variety  ;  and 
would  prove  an  agreeable  and  improving  amufertient  in 
advanced  life,  to  perufe,  add  to,  and  correft,  according 
as  one's  judgment  matured,  and  views  enlarged.  A 
man  of  leifure  and  abilities  might,  in  his  colledion  of 
hiftorical  remarks,  unite  together  in  one  view  whatever 
charadlcrs  feemed  to  have  any  refemblance,  might  fet 
againft  one  another  fuch  as,  by  making  ftriking  con- 
trafls,  might  fet  off'  one  another  to  the  bett  advantage. 
He  might  obferve  the  different  condud  of  the  fame  per- 
fon  at  different  times,  and  account,  from  the  diflferent 
circumftances  he  was  engaged  in,  for  thofe  diflferences 
in  his  behaviour.  He  might  obferve  how  one,  of  per- 
haps the  heft  abilities,  was  unhappily  led  into  fuch  a 
courfeof  conduft  as  has  blafted  his  reputation ;  how" 
another,  by  miffing  certain  advantages,  fell  ftiort  of  the 
charadler,  v/bich,  by  a  happy  co-incidence  of  circum- 
ftances. 
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fiances,  he  muft  have  attained.  How  feemingly  incon- 
^derable  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  princes  and  great 
^jen,  have  produced  ftrange  effeds  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind^ and  what  momentous  cQnfequences  to  the  reft  of 
the  world  depend  upon  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who  are 
at  the  head  of  it. 

Hiftory  is  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of  Human  Na- 
ture, fot"  in  it  we  fee  what  fort  of  beings  our  fellow- 
creatures  are^  by  reading  their  genuine  charaders  in 
their  adions*  Thefe  a  perfon,  who  Carefully  ftudies 
hiftory,  may  trace  up  to  their  fource,  and  purfue  and 
unravel  all  the  wonderful  difguifes,  doublings,  and  in- 
tricacies of  the  human  heart.  Life,  as  it  is  generally 
cqnduded  by  perfons  of  all  ftations,  but  efpecially  of 
the  higheft,  appears  from  hiftory  in  its  true  colours,  as 
a  fcene  of  craft,  of  violence,  of  felfiftinefs,  cruelty,  folly, 
and  vanity.  Hiftory  Ihews  the  real  worth  of  the  ufual 
objeds  of  the  purfuit  of  mankind  ;  that  there  is  nothing 
^new  under  the  fun  j  nothing  to  be  wondered  at ;  that 
mankind  have  been  from  the  beginning  bewildered  and 
led  from  their  real  happinefs,  and  the  end  of  their  bc- 
isg,  after  a  thoufand  vifiondry  vanities,  which  have  de^ 
iuded  and  difappointed  them  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  are  likely  to  do  fo  to  the  laft. 

What  can  be  more  entertaining  or  inftrudive,  than 
in  hiftory  to  trace  this  world  of  ours  through  its  various 
ftates;  obferve  what  fort  of  inhabitants  have  pofleffed  it^ 
in  different  periods ;  how  different,  and  y6t  how  mucbr 
the  fame ;  how  nations,  ftates,  and  kingdoins  have  rifen, 
flouriftied,  and  funk;  the  firft,rife  of  gove:rnment,  pa- 
triarchal, monarchical,  republican;  what  charaders  have 
appeared  in  different  ages,  eminent  for  virtue,  or  infa- 
mous for  wickednefs ;  to  what  feemingly  flight  caufes 
the  moft  important  events  have  been  owing ;  the  arts, 
by  which  one  man  has  been  able  to  fubdue  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  tread  on  the  neck  of  man- 
kind; the  motives  which  have  put  men  upon  adion ; 
and  thcweakneffes  which  have  been  the  caufe  of  the 
bafliiing  of  their  fchemes ;  the  force  of  human  paffions, 
the  wcaknefs  of  reafon,  the  influence  which  prejudices 
and  attachments  have  on  the  coadud  of  men,  the  fur- 
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heights  to  which  virtue  has  raifed  fome  men,  the  diffi^ 
culties  conquered,  the  honours  gained,  and  the  laftiog 
fume  acquired  by  a  difinterefted  love  of  their  country^ 
the  madnefs  on  which  ambition,  covetoufnefs,  and  love 
of  pleafurc  have  driven  men;  and  through  the  whple, 
the  influence  of  the  unfeen  Providence  dilappoioting  tb« 
counfels  of  the  wife ;  weakening  the  power  of  the 
mighty;  pditing  down  one,  and  raifing  another  upj 
and  working  out  its  own  great  and  important  ends,  by. 
the  weaknefs,  the  power,  the  virtue,  the  wicke^nefs, 
the  wifdom,  and  the  folly  of  mankind.  * 

Hiftoryis  the  great  inftruflor  for  all  ranks  in  life,-  but 
cfpecially  the  higheft.  For  thofe  who  are  belieged  and 
blocked  up  by  triple  guards  of  flatterers,  (whole  chiet 
care  and  great  intcreft  it  is  above  all  things  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  truth)  in  hiilory  may  fee  cliaradlers  a% 
great,  or  greater  than  their  own,  treated  with  the  ut- 
mofl:  plainnefs.  There  the  haughty  tyrant  may  fee 
how  a  Nero  was  fpoke  of  behind  his  back,  though  dei- 
fied by  the  flavifli  knee  of  Flattery.  Thence  he  may. 
judge  how  he  himfelf  will  be  fppken  of  by  hiftorians, 
who  will  no  longer  dread  his  menace  afteir  his  head  is 
laid  ijn  the  duft.  Thence  he  may  judge  how  his  cha- 
rafter  is  perhaps  now  treated  in  the  antichamber  of  hia 
own  palace,  by  the  very  fycophants  whofe  fervik  tongues 
had,  the  moment  before,  been  lavifhing  the  fulfome  aiid 
undiftinguiflied  applaufe  on  his  worft  vices,  which  they. 
had  fanftified  with  the  title  oi princely  virtues.  Hiltory. 
-will  faithfully  lay  before  him  his  various  and  important 
duty  (for  the  higher  the  rank,  the  more  extenlive  the. 
fphere  of  duty  to  be  performed),  which  thofe,  wha 
come  into  his  prefence,  dare  not,  or  oftener  will  not,  in- 
ftruft  him  in.  There  he  will  fee  the  original  of  the, 
inftitution  of  government,  and  learn,  that  power  is  given 
into  the  hands  of  one  for  the  advantage  of  the  many ; 
not,  according  to  the  monftrous  dodlrine  of  tyranny  and' 
Jlavery,  the  many  made  for  one.  There  he  will  learn 
every  honeft  art  of  government,  and  can  be  engaged  in 
no  difficult  circumftance,  of  which  he  will  not  find  aa 
example,  and  upon  which  he  may  not  learn  fome  ufe- 
ful  inftrui^ioQ  for  governing  maokiad.    For  the  humac^ 
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fpecics  have  been  from  the  beginning  very  much  the 
fame,  and  generally  capable,  by  wife  laws,  ftridlly  exe-^ 
cuted,  by  a  judicious  police  univerfally  prevailing,  and 
.  by  the  p6werful  example  of  perfons  in  high  rank,  of 
being  governed  and  maiiaged  at  the  pleafure  of  able  and 
politic  princes.  There  he  will  fee  the  difference  be-> 
'tween  the  real  glory  of  a  Titus  or  an  Alfred^  and  the 
horrible  barbarity  of  a  Philip  or  a  Lewis.  He  may  fet 
bis  own  charaSer  and  atSlions  at  the  diftance  of  a  few 
centuries,  and  judge  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he  will 
then  appear  in  the  light  of  a  devourer  of  his  fellow-* 
creatures^  or  of  the  father  of  his  people ;  of  a  wife  and 
adive  monarch,  or  of  a  thing  of  ftireds  and  patches ;  of 
an  example  to  mankind  of  every  fublime  virtue,  or  a 
general  corrupter  of  manners,  Hiftory  is.  the  grand 
tribunal,  before  which  princes  themfelves  are,  in  the 
view  of  all  mankind,  arraigned,  tried,  and,  often  with 
the  greateft  freedom  as  well  as  impartiality,  condemned 
to  everlafting  infamy.  And  though  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
truly  great  mind  to  dare  to  be  virtuous  at  the  expence 
ef  reputation  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  a  foul  funk  to  the  lowed 
bafenefs  of  human  nature,  to  bear  to  think  of  deferving 
the  contempt  or  hatred  of  all  mankind,  the  wife  an4 
'good,  as  well  as  the  unthinking  and  worthlefs. 

There  is  not  indeed  a  leffon  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
morals,  that  is  not,  in  the  mod  advantageous  and  plea-? 
fing  way,  to  be  learned  in  hiftory  and  biography,  taking 
in  ancient  and  modern,  facred  and  profane.  There  the 
niadnefs  of  ambition  appears  in  a  ftriking  light.  The 
dreadful  ravages  produced  by  that  wide-wafting  fury, 
whenever  flie  has  poflefled  the  frantic  brain  of  a  hero, 
and  lent  him,  like  a  devouring  fire,  or  an  overflowing 
inundation,  fpreading  deftruftion  over  the  face  of  the? 
earth  ;  the  numbers  of  the  innocent  and  helplefs,  who 
have,  in  the  different  ag^es  of  the  world,  beQn  fpoiled 
and  maflacred,  to  make  one  fellow-worm  great;  the  bM-5 
man  hecatombs,  which  have  been  offered  to  this  infer- 
nal demon;  the  anxious  hours  of  life,  and  th^  yiolent 
deaths,  to  which  unthinlcing  men  have  brought  them- 
felves, by  the  egregious  folly  of  flying  from  h^ppinef^ 
»    \x\  purfuit  of  the  phantom  of  a  n^me  j  the  extenfive  an4 
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endlersly-various  views,  which  hi ftory  exhibits,  of  the 
fatal  confcquences  of  this  vice,  ought  to  teach  the  tnoft 
inconiiderate  the  wifdom  of  contentment^  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  retirement. 

In  hiilory  we  fee  the  mod  illuftrious  chara^ers,  for 
that  worth,  which  alone  is  real,  the  internal  excellence 
of  the  mind,  riling  fuperior  to  the  mean  purfuit  of 
riches,  dignifying  and  fandifying  poverty  by  volunta- 
rily embracing  it.  From  thence  we  cannot  help  learn- 
ing this  important  lefTon  ;  That  the  external  advantages 
of  wealth,  titles,  buildings,  drefs,  equipage^  and  the  like, 
are  no  more  to  the  man,  than  the  proud  trappings  to  the 
horfe,  which  add  not  to  his  value,  and  which  we  even 
remove,  before  we  can  examine  his  foundnefs>  and  which 
may  be  put  upon  the  (lupid  afs,.  as  well  as  the  generous 
fteed. 

The  contrafts  we  find  in  hiftory  between  thofe  na- 
tions and  particular  perfons,  who  ftudied  temperance 
and  abftinence,  and  thofe  whofe  beaftly  luxury  renders^ 
them  infam-ous  to  pofterity^'  ought  in  all  reafon  to  con- 
vince the  readers  of  hiftory  of  the  advantage  of  living. 
agreeably  to  the  dignity  of  Human  Nature.  The  fpon- 
taneous  and  voluntary  approbation,  which  the  heart  im- 
mediately gives  to  virtue,  where  paflion  and  prejudice 
are  out  of  the  way  (as  is  the  cafe  where  we  conlider  the 
charader  of  thofe  who  have  been  buried  a  thoufand 
years  ago),  feems  to  he  the  voice  of  God  within  the 
mind,  calling  it  to  the  ftudy  and  pradice  of  whatever 
is  truly  laudable.  Why  does  not  every  prince  judge  of 
himfelf  with  the  fame  impartiality  as  he  does  of  the 
Cajars?  Why  does  a  private  perfon  indulge  himfelf  ia 
vices,  which  all  mankind,  and  even  himfelf,  abhor  in  ai 
SardanapaluSy  or  Heliogabalus? 

It  would  be  eafy  to  write  a  book,  as  large  as  this 
whole  work,  upon  the  moral  advantages  of  the  ftudy  ot 
hiftory.     But  to  proceed  : 

The  writers  of  ecciefiaftical  hiftory  may  be  as  pro- 
perly mentioned  here,  as  any  where  elfe,  viz,  viz.  Kufe-^ 
hius^  Socrates^  tifr.;  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Fathers;  DupirCs 
Ecciefiaftical  Hiftory ;  Hiftories  of  the  Councils;  5oi£;4rrV 
Hiftory  of  the  Popes  j  Chandler* s  of  the  Inquifition  ; 
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Sleidan^s  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  ih  Germany; 
Brandies  in  the  Low-Countries  ;  Ruchat^s  in  Switzerland  % 
and  Burnetts  in  England  To  which  add,  Whijlons 
Sacred  Hiftory  ;  Jortin^s  Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hi- 
ftory ;  and  MofheiwHs  lately-publiftied  work. 

Biography  is  a  fpecies  of  Hiftory,  with  this  peculia- 
rity, that  it  exhibits  more  minutely  the  charadlers,  and 
fets  forth  to  view  fome  which  are  too  private  for  hi- 
ftory, but  which  are  not  on  that  account  lefs  worthy  of 
bdng  known,  but  perhaps  more  fo  than  thofe  which, 
bemg  more  expofed,  were  more  difgUifed  and  affedted, 
and  confequently  more  remote  fi-bm  Nature,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  ought  to  be  the  objed  in  view.  There 
is  no  fort  of  reading  more  profitable  than  that  of  the 
lives  and  charafters  of  wife  and  good  men*  To  find 
that  great  lengths  have  been  adually  gone  in  learning 
and  virtue,  that  high  degrees  of  perfeclion  have  been 
actually  attained  by  men  like  ourfelves^  intangled 
among  the  infirmities,  the  temptations,  the  oppofitiori 
from  wicked  men,  and  tlie  other  various  evils  of  life  j 
"iiow  docs  this  fliew  us  to  ourfelves  as  utterly  inexcufable^ 
if  we  do  not  endeavour  to  emulate  the  heights  we  know 
have  been  reached  by  others  of  our  fellow-creatures^ 
Biography,  in  ftiort,  brings  us  to  the  moft  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  charaders  of  the  jlluftrious 
dead ;  ftiews  us  what  they  have  been,  and  confequently 
•what  we  ourfelves  may  be;  fets  before  us  the  whole  cha- 
r^fter  of  a  perfon  who  has  made  himfelf  eminent  either 
by  his  virtues  or  vices;  ftiews  us  how  he  came  firft  to  take 
a  right  or  wrong  turn  ;  how  he  afterwards  proceeded 
greater  and  greater  lengths ;  the  profpedls  which  in- 
vited him  to  afpire  to  higher  degrees  pf  glory,  or  the 
delufions  which  mifled  him  from  his  virtue  and  his 
peace  ;  the  circumftances  which  raifed  him  to  true 
greatnefs,  or  the  rocks  on  which  he  fplit  and  funk  to 
infamy.  And  how  can  we  more  eff*e6lua1ly,  or  in  a 
more  entertaining  manner,  learn  the  important  leflbn, 
What  we  ought  to  purfue,  and  what  to  avoid. 

fiefides  Plutarch,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Suetonius,  and  the 
•reft  of  the  ancient  biographers,  the  moderns  are  to  be 
confulted.     The  General  Didionary,  continued  by  the 
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writers  of  Bh^raphia  Britannica^  is  a  vaft*  treafure  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge.  One  cannot  propofe  to  perufe 
thoroughly  fiich  voluminous  works.  They  are  only  to 
have  a  place  in  a  gentieman^s  Jibrary,  and  to  be  •turned 
to  at  times,  and  feledl  parts  to  be  read  and  digefied. 

A  general  infight  into  the  theoretical  part  of  govern- 
ment, and  law,  feems  necelT^ry  to  the  complete  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  This  may  be  bed  acquired  by 
a  careful  attention  to  hiftory,  which  fhews  the  original 
of  government  ;  its  necelfity  and  advantage  to  the 
world,  when  properly  adminftered  ;  its  corruptions  and 
errors  ;  changes  and  revolutions  ;  ruin  and  fubverfion, 
end  their  caufes.  This  is  the  proper  fcience  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  eminent  rank,  who  has  weight  and  influence 
in  his  country. 

Proper  helps  for  this  ftiidy  are  the  following,  viz. 

Bacon,  Locke,  and  Sidney,  on  Government ;  Harring^ 
torts  and  Sir  Thomas  Morels  Works  ;  Grotius  on  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace  ;  PuffendorJTs  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations,  with  Barheyrac*s  Notes  ;  MiUorCs 
Political  Works,  which  are  to  be  read  with  large  allow*- 
ances,  for  his  zeal  for  the  party  he  was  engaged  in ; 
Sir  William  Templets  Works  ;  CaJtiglione'*s  Courtier ; 
Kymer^s  Feeder  a;  W^orfV  Inftitutes;  V  Efprit  des  Loix  ; 
Domains  Civil  Law  ;  and  The  Statutes  abridged. 

The  theory  of  commerce  is  clofely  conneded  with 
the  foregoing.  It  is  a  fubjedl  highly  worthy  the  atten*- 
tion  of  any  perfon,  who  would  improve  himfelf  with  a 
general  and  extenfively-ufeful  knowledge;  and  for 
perfons  in  eminent  and  adive  ftations  is  indjfpenfably 
neceflary.  Thofe  who  have  any  concern  with  the 
legiflature,  and  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  cities  and 
corporations,  if  they  be  deficient  in  knowledge  of  thp  ' 
interefts  of  trade,  are  wanting  in  what  is  there  proper 
calling.  Every  perfon,  who  has  either  vote  or  intereft 
in  choofing  a-Reprcfentative  in  Parliament,  ought  to 
make  it  his  bufinefs  to  know  fo  much  of  the  comraercp 
of  his  country,  as  to  know  how,  and  by  whorti,  it  js 
likely  to  be  promoted  or  difcouraged.  And  if  all  was 
rightly  regulated,  it  is  to  be  cjueftioned  if  any  one 
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ought  to  be  an  eledor,  who  could  not  make  a  toler- 
able figure  in  the  houfe^  if  not  as  a  fpeaker,  at  leaft  as 
a  voter. 

To  acquire  fome  geijeral  underftandingof  the  theory 
of  trade  and  commerce,  a  gentleman  may,  with  advan- 
tage, ufe  the  following  books,  viz.  Pojllethwaite* s  Dic- 
tionary of  Trade  and  Commerce ;  The  Britijb  ilfifr- 
chmty  3  vols,  in  i2rao;  Sir  Jojiah  Child  on  Trade; 
Urtariz's  Theory  of  Trade  and  Commerce ;  Univerfai 
Library  of  Trade  and  Commerce  ;  The  Merchant's 
Map  of  Commerce  ;  Lo€ke  on  Trade  and  Coin  ;  Lex 
Mercatoria  Redivivai  Oldenburgb^s^  Stevens^ s^  2iT\diLockf- 
yer^s  Pieces  ejii  Traae  and  Exchange ;  Davenant  on 
Trade  and  Revenues ;  Gee  on  Trade  ;  Trads  by  Mr. 
Tucker  of  Brijiol^  and  Anderforis  Hiftory  of  Commerce 
But  whoever,  from  a  view  to  public  good,  would  per- 
fedly  underftand  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  commerce  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  as  it  is  continually  varying  and  fludu- 
ating,  he  cannot  expedl  to  have  a  juft  account  of  it  by 
any  other  means  than  the  informations  of  thofe  adually 
engaged  in  it, 

A  gentleman  may  afterwards  read  the  works  of  thofe 
writers  who  have  treated  of  the  human  nature  and 
faculties,  their  extent  and  improvement,  in  a  fpecula- 
live  or  theoretical  way.  After  having  ftudied  hiftory, 
he  will  be  qualified  to  judge  whether  fuch  authors  treat 
the  fubjedl  properly  or  not ;  and  will  be  capable  of  im-^ 
proving  and  correding  their  theory  from  the  examples 
of  real  charaders  exhibited  in  hiftory, 

Mr,  Locked  Eflay  on  The  Human  Underftanding  is  the 
foundation  of  this  fort  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  good 
author  on  the  fubjed,  who  has  not  gone  upon  his  g-Cr 
iferal  plan.  His  condud  of  the  underftanding  is  alfo  a 
work  worthy  of  its  author.  The  great  Bilhop  Butle^^ 
author  of  the  Analogy,  in  fome  of  his  Sermons,  which 
might  be  more  properly  called  philofophical  difcourfes^ 
has  with  much  fagacity  correded  feveral  errors  of  the 
writers  on  this  fubjed,  on  the  theory  of  the  paffions,^  ^ 
and  other  particulars.  The  works  of  Mv^  HuUbe/bn  of 
GlaJ^ow  may  be  perufed  with  advantage,  ^e  is  both, 
M  moft  points,  a  good  reafoiier,  and  aQ  elegant  write^. 

3  Befidc% 
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Befidcs  thcfe  authors,  and  others,  who  have  written  ex- 
prefsly  on  this  fubjcdl,  many  of  whom  have  faid  good 
things ;  but  have  run  into  fome  difputable  peculiarities 
of  opinion,  on  account  of  which  I  do  not  choofe  to  re- 
commend them ;  belides  thcfe,  I  fay,  the  writings  of 
almofl  all  our  celebrated  EngliJJj  Divines  and  Moralids 
contain  valuable  materials  on  this  fubje6t. 

The  inimitable  Authors  of  the  Speilaior^  Tatlery  and 
Guardian,  have  difplayed  the  whole  of  human  life,  in 
all  the  (hapes  and  colours  it  appears  in.  Thofe  admir- 
able cflaysmay  be  read  as  a  ground-work  of  oeconomics, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life. 

There  would  be  no  end  of  giving  a  lift  of  books  on 
this  head.  The  few  following  are  fome  of  the  bcft, 
viz.  The  Rule  of  Life  in  Seleft  Sentences,  from  the  An- 
cients ;  Apophthegms  of  the  Ancients ;  Mafon^s  Self- 
knowledge  ;  Cbarron  on  Wifdom ;  Bacoris,  Collier*:, 
and  Montaigne* s  Eflays ;  Taller'* s  Introduftions  to  Wif- 
dom and  Prudence  ;  The  Moral  Mifcellany  ;  The 
Praftical  Preacher ;  and  The  Plain  Dealer,  in  i  vol. 

Of  all  parts  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  properly 
termed  fcientific,  there  is  none,  that  can  be  fo  ill  dif- 
penfed  with  by  a  gentleman,  who  would  cultivate  his 
mind  to  the  utmoft  perfedion,  as  that  of  Ethics,  or  the 
grounds  of  morality.  The  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  obligations  and  confequences  of  virtue,  and 
the  ruinous  nature  and  tendency  of  vice,  ought  to  be 
perceived  by  every  well-cultivated  mind  in  the  mod 
clear  and  perfecSt  manner  poffible.  But  of  this  mod 
important  branch  of  fcience,  and  what  is  very  clofely 
connefted  with  it,  viz.  revealed  religion,  I  (hall  treat 
in  the  two  following  books. 

The  beft  ancient  moralitts  arc  Plato,  Arijlotle,  EpiSfe- 
tus,  Hierccles,  Xenophon,  Jiijop,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Seneca 
Antoni?ms.  Ariiong  the  moderns,  befides  thofe  men- 
tioned under  other  heads,  and  befides  our  beft  divines, 
as  Barrow,  Tillotfon,  and  the  reft,  the  following  are  ex- 
cellent moral  treatifes,  viz.  WoolaJlon*s  Religion  of  Na- 
ture delineated  ;  Groves* s  Syftem  of  Morality  ;  Balgufs 
Tracts;  Cudwortlfs  Immutable  and  Eternal  Morality; 
Cumberland  de  Legibus.     Add  to  thefe.  Glover* s^  Camp- 
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belFs^  and  Nettleion^s  Pieces  on  Virtue  and  Happineft; 
Wilkins  on  Natural  Religion ;  Fiddes  on  Morality ;  Th^ 
Minute  Philofopher ;  and  PafcbaPj  Thoughts,  But  no 
writer,  ancient  or  modern,  on  this  fubjedl,  exceeds,  in 
clofenefs  of  reafoning,  Price* s  Review  of  Morals,  lately 
publiftied. 

Of  all  ftudies,^  none  have  a  more  direfl:  tendency  to 
aggrandize  the  mind,  and  confequently,  none  are  more 
fuitable  to  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  than-  thofe^ 
which  are  included  under  the  general  term  of  phyfio- 
logy>  or  the  knowledge  of  nature,  as  aftronomy,  ana* 
tomy,  botany,  mineralogy^  and  fo  on.  The  ftudy  of 
nature  appears  in  no  light  fo  truly  noble,  and  fk  to  en- 
noble the  human  mind,  as  when  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  works  of  men,  as  criticifm,  antiquities,  architec- 
ture, heraldry,  and  the  like.  In  the  former,  all  is  great^ 
beautiful^  and  perfed.  In  the  latter,  the  fub}e<Sls  are 
^11  comparatively  mean  and  defective.  And  whatever* 
is  otherwife,  owes  its  excellence  to  nature,  as  in  poetry^ 
painting,  fculpture,  and  fo  forth.  The;  firft  leads  us  to 
know  and  adore  the  greateft  and  moft  perfeft  of  beiiigs* 
The  laft,  to  fee  and  regrej  our  own  weaknefs  and  im- 
perfedion. 

The  fyftem  of  nature  is  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
King  of  the  univerfe.  The  ignorant  and  incurious,  ta 
ttfe  the  comparifon  of  a  great  philofopher,.  is  as  a  fpider^ 
which  retires  into  fome  dark  corner,  and  wraps  itfelf  in 
its  own  dufty  cobweb,  infenfible  of  the  innumerable 
beauties  which  furround  it.  The  judicious  inquirer 
into  nature,  in  contemplating,  admiring,  and  moralifing 
upon  the  works  of  its  infinite  Author,  proves  the  jtfft* 
nefs  of  his  own  underftanding^  by  his  approbation  of 
the  perfeft  produdions  of  an  infinite-perfefk  Being. 

The  fneers  of  fuperftcial  men,  upon  the  wcakfiefs 
which  has  appeared  in  the  condud  of  fome  inquirers 
into  nature,  ought  to  have  no  influence  to  difcourage 
us  from  thofe  refearches^  If  fome  few  have  fpent  too 
much  time  in  the  ftudy  of  infedls,  to  the  negle^  of  the 
nobler  parts  of  the  creation,  their  error  ought  to  fugged 
to  us  not  a  total  negle<5l  of  thofe  inferior  parts  of  na- 
ture ; 
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ture ;  but  ohly  to  avoid  the  miflake  of  giving^  ourfelves 
wholly  to  them.  There  is  no  fpecies^  which  infinite 
Wifdom  has  thought  worth  making,  and  preferving  for 
ages,  whofe  nature  is  ilot  highly  worthy  of  our  inquir* 
ing  into.  And  it  is  certain^  that  there  is  more  of  curi* 
ous  workmanlhip  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  body  of  the 
xneaneft  reptile,  than  in  the  mod  complicated,  and  moft 
delicate  machine,  that  ever  was  or  will  be  conftrude^ 
by  human  hands. 

To  gain  the  great  advantage  which  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view^  in  inquiring  into  nature,  to  wit,   improvement 
of  the  mind,  we  mull  take  care  to  avoid  the  error  of 
fome,  who  feem  to  have  no  fcheme  but  the  finding  out 
a  fet  of  mere  dry  fafts,  or  truths,  without  ever  thinking 
of  the  inftrudlion  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  obfer^ 
Tatiom  made.     An  inquirer  into  nature^  (fays  the  above 
eminent  author,  who  himfelf  went  as  great  lengths  as 
any  one  ever  did  in  that  ftudy)    who  carries  his  re^ 
fearches  no  farther  the  mere  finding  out  of  truths,  ads 
a  part  as  much  beneath  him,  who  ufes  philofophy  to 
lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  as 
a  child  who  amufes  himfelf  with  the  external  orna-^ 
ments  of  a  telefcope,  is  inferior  to  the  aftronomer,  wh^ 
applies  it  to  difcover  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 

The  truth  is,  a  man  may  be  a  great  aftronomer  and 
phyfiologift,  and  yet  by  no  means  a  truly  great  man, 
For  mere  fpeculative  knowledge  alone  will  not  make  a 
great  mind ;  though,  joined  with  the  other  neceflajy 
endowments,  it  gives  the  proper  idea  of  an  accompliihcd 
charafter.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  thofe  who, 
like  them,  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  can 
alone  be  iaid  to  have  purfued  and  attained  the  proper 
end  of  philofophy,  which  can  be  no  other  way  of  any 
real  feryice  to  moral  agents,  than  in  fo  far  as  it  has  pro- 
per moral  efFefts  upon  them. 

It  is  ftrange  that  any  man  can  think  of  the  feveral 
wonders  of  nature,  as  the  two  extremes  of  ftupendous 
greatnefs  and  inconceivable  minutenefs,  the  immenf^ 
variety  and  wonderful  uniformity,  the  frightful  rapidity, 
^nd  yet  unvarying  accuracy,  of  motions  ^  the  covintleif 

numbersi 
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numbers,  and  yet  ample  provifion,  the  fimpKcity  of 
caufes;  and  variety  of  effefts,  and  the  reft,  and  not  bo 
irrefiftibly  led  to  think  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of 
fuch  a  glorious  work  I  How  can  men  think  of  a  globe 
twenty-five  thoufand  miles  round,  as  the  earth  we  in- 
habit is  known  to  be,  without  thinking  of  the  hand 
which  formed  this  mighty  mafs,  and  gave  it  a  figure  fa 
regular,  as  we  fee  it  has  by  its  Qiadow  call  upon  the 
moon  in  a  lunar,  eclipfe,  without  adoring  Him,  who 
could  as  it  were,  roll  the  ftupendous  heap  between  hi^ 
hands,  and  accurately  mould  it  into  fhape  ?  But  if  aftro- 
nomers  are  right,  in  calculating  the  magnitude  o£  fome 
of  the  other  planets  to  exceed  many  hundred  tim^^  t^i^. 
on  which  we  live,  and  the  fun  himfelf  to  be  equal  to  a. 
million  of  earths,  whofe  figure  we  obferve  to  be  per-. 
fejftly  regular ;  what  can  we  think  of  the  eye  which, 
could  take  in,  and  the  hand  which  could  form  into  regular 
ihape,  fuch  cumbrous  maffes  ?  If  we  confider  this  un-^ 
wieldy  lump  of  matter  on  which  we  live,  as  whirling 
yound  the  fun  in  a  coude  of  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles  in  a  year,  and  confequently,  fixtjr 
thoufand  in  one  hour,  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  a 
cannon-ball  juft  difcharged,  as  much  as  that  does  the 
fpeed  of  a  horfe ;  can  we  avoid  refleding  on  the  in- 
conceiveable  might  of  the  arm  which  hrandiOied  it,  and 
threw  it  with  a  force  proportioned  to  fuch  a  rapidity  ? 
One  would  think  thofe  who  beft  underftand  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  the  exadlnefs  neceifary  in  adjufting  the 
twofold  forces  which  produce  a  circular  or  elipticai  re^ 
volution  round  a  centre,  (hould  be  the  propereft  perfo;is 
to  fet  forth  the  wonders  of  Divine  Wifdom,  which 
has  exhibited  fuch  inftances  of  f^ill  in  the  motions  of 
our  earth,  and  other  planets  round  the  fuq,  and  in  the 
compounded  motions  of  fatellites  or  moons  round  them. 
Who  can  furvey  the  countlefs  myrials  of  animalcules, 
which  with  the  help  of  the  microfcope  are  vifible  iu 
almoft  all  kinds  of  fluids,  when  in  a  ftate  tending  to 
putrefadion,  without  thinking  on  the  Almighty  Author 
of  fuch  a  profiifion  of  life  ?  When  fome  grains  of  fand, 
fome  fmall  cuttings  of  human  hairs,  or  any  other  body^ 
^hofe  real  fize  is  knowu;  are  put  into  a  drop  of  one  of 
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thofe  fluids  which  exhibit  animalcules,  it  appears  evi- 
dent to  any  eye,  that  a  grain  of  fand  mud  be  equal  to 
the  fize  of  fome  millions  of  them.  For  the  grain  of 
fand  appears  a  body  of  a  great  many  inches  folid,  while 
the  whole  fluid  feems  filled  with  living  creatures,-  even 
then  (when  To  lenormoufly  mngnified)  too  fmall  to  be 
ilidingtiiihed  :  I  mean  at  prefent  the  fmallell  fpecies  of 
animalcules,  for  the  mod  infulions  exhibit  a  great  va- 
riety of  fixes — Two  or  three  times  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London^  IVeJlminJier,  and  Soutbwari 
crowded  into  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand  I  Every  one 
with  an  organifed  body,  confiding  of  the  various  parts 
neccflary  to  animal  life  I  What  mud  then  be  the  fize  and 
particles  of  the  fluid,  which  circulates  in  the  veins  of 
iuch*  animals  ?  What  the  magnitude  of  a  particle  of 
light,  to  which  the  other  is  a  mountain  ? 

Thefc  few  particulars  are  thus  curforily  mentioned, 
only  for  the  fake  of  an  opportunity  of  remarking  upon 
the  oddnefsof  the  cad  of  fome  minds,  which  can  fpend 
years  in  examining  fuch  wonders  of  nature,  going 
through  the  calculations  neceflary  to  determine  fads, 
and  yet  dop  ftiort  of  the  reflections  fo  natural  upon 
making  the  difcovery,  and  for  the  fake  of  which  alone, 
one  would  think  it  was  worth  while  to  have  beftowecl 
the  pains.  For  it  is  really  of  very  little  confequence  to 
us  to  know  theexa<3:  proportion  between  the  magnitude 
of  a  grain  of  Hmd  and  an  animalcule  in  pepper-water; 
the  wonderful  regularity  of  the  motions  of  all  the  great 
bodies  in  nature,  defcribing  equal  areas  in  equal  times ; 
the  amazing  properties  of  light  and  colours ;  and  the 
means  by  which  vifion  is  performed,  and  the  like  :  it  is^ 
I  fay,  of  very  little  confequence  to  know  a  number  of 
facts  which  obtain  in  nature,  if  we  never  confider  them 
farther  than  as  dry  unintereding  fads,  nor  think  of 
applying  our  knowledge  of  them  to  fome  purpofe  of 
ufefulnefs  for  life  or  futurity. 

The  invitations  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  are  innumerable.  An  animal  body  is  indeed 
a  fydem  of  miracles.  The  number  of  various  parts 
adapted  to  fuch  various  ufes  ;  the  drudure  of  the  bones, 
as  the  fiapporters  of  the  whole  frame  j  the  number  an4 
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apt  infertion  of  the  mufcles,  for  performing  the  varioiis^ 
motions  of  the  body  with  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  ;  the 
endlefs  variety  of  veflels,  tubes,  and  drainers,  gradually 
leflening  to  imperceptibility,  with  the  fluids  circulating^ 
through  them,  and  fecreted  by  them,  for  the  various 
purpofes  of  nature,  which  render  the  body  of  an  animal 
a  fyftem  in  which  a  greater  number  of  ftreams  are  con- 
tinually flowing,  than  thofe  which  water  the  largefl: 
Jiiogdoms  upon  earth,  or,  more  probably,  than  all  that 
run  in  all  the  channels  round  the  globe. 

The  eye  alone,  that  miracle  of  nature,  is  a  ftudy  for 
life  \  We  find  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  and  adjuft  a 
fet  of  glafles  for  any  compound  optical  inftrament). 
Yet  glafs  is  a  folid  fubftance,  which  will  keep  the  form 
that  is  once  given  it.  But  the  eye  muft  be  confidercd 
as  a  compofition  of  various  coats  or  pellicles,  of  thr^c 
different  humours,  and  a  fet  of  mufcles  to  alter  the  form 
of  thofe  humours,  and  the  aperture  of  the  eye,  inftanta- 
neoufly,  according  to  the  fituation,  or  diftance,  bright- 
nefs  or  obfcurity,  of  the  objed  to  be  viewed ;  at  tho 
fatne  time,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  eye  is  to  be  con- 
fidqred  as  a  fyftem  in  which  there  are  innumerable 
ftreams  continually  flowing.  Now  as  we  know,  that 
in  order  to  diftind:  vifion,  the  laws  of  optics  require  the 
figure  of  the  eye  to  be  ftridly  true  and  regular  ;  that 
it  fliould  continue  fit  for  vifion  for  a  few  moments  to- 
gether, confidering  of  what  foft  and  pliable  fubftance  it 
is  made,  and  how  continually  changing  its  figure  and 
ftate,  is  what  we  can  in  no  refped  give  an  account  of, 
HoAV  delightful  is  the  fearch  into  thefe  wonders !  How 
naturally  does  it  lead  the  well-difpofed  mind  to  love 
and  adore  the  Almighty  Author  of  fo  excellent  a  work  ! 

There  is  indeed  none  of  the  works  of  nature,  down 
^o  the  tnoft  common  and  contemptible  (if  any  thing 
could  be  fo  called,  which  infinite  Wifdotn  has  deigned 
to  make),  that  is  not  found,  when  attentively  examined, 
to  be,  for  cu'riofity,  of  ftrudure,  above  the  apprehenfion 
of  any  human  mind.  What  is  meaner,  or  more  com- 
mon than  a  pile  of  grafs  ?  Yet,  whoever  with  a  micro-^ 
fcope,  examines  its  various  parts,  will  find  it  a  work  of 
^h  curiofityi  as  to  deferve  his  higfatft  admiration. 

In 
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^n  the  blade  he  will  find  a  double  coat  throughouti 
between  which  the  veflcls,  which  convey  the  juices  to 
nourifh  it,  are  difpofed.     The  minutenefs  of  thole  tubes 
decreafes  to  imperceptibility.     Nor  do  the  fame  veflels 
carry  and  return  the  juices.     There  are  in  every  plant, 
and  confequently  in  every  pile  of  grafs,  two   kinds  of 
veflels,  analogous  to  the  veins  and  arteries  in  an  animal 
body,  by  means  of  which  a  circulation  of  the  juices  is 
performed.     The  blade  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  excre- 
tory veffels,  to  carry  off  by  perfpiration  whatever  juices 
Riay  be  taken  into  the  plant,  which  maybe  fuperfluous, 
or  unfit  for  its  nouriOiment,  and  with  abforbent  vefleK 
at  whofe  orifices  nourilhment  is  taken  in  from  the  ambi- 
ent air,  as  well  as  from  the  earth  by  the  root.   The  blade 
is  always  furnillied  with  a  ftrong  fibrous  fubftance  run- 
ning up  its  middle,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  for  fup- 
porting   and  ftrengthening  it.     The  fubftance  of  the 
loots  of  all  plants,  is  quite  different  from  the  other  parts, 
in  outward   form  and  internal   ftrudure.     It  is  fo  in 
grafs.     Every  Angle  tendril  is  furnifhed  with  veiTels, 
at  whofe  open  mouths  the  proper  juices  enter,  which, 
as   they  mount  upwards,   are  fecreted,   fo  that    thofe 
which  are  proper  for  each  refpedive  part,  are  conveyed 
to  it ;  and  the  other  particles,  by  means  of  valves  and 
other  contrivances  within  the  vefTels,  are  (topped  and 
turned  back.     The  fubftance  of  the  root  itfelf  is  of  three 
forts,  the  cortical,  or  bark,  the  woody  part,  and  the  pith. 
Each  of  thefe  has  its  veflels  or  paflTages,  differently  dif- 
pofed, and  of  a  diffd^rent  fize  and  make,  as  the  micro- 
fcope  fhews.     The  feed  itfelf  is  a  miracle  of  curiofity. 
For  in  every  fingle  grain  the  flamina  of  the  future  plant, 
or  rather  of  the  plant  itfelf  in  miniature  is  difpofed^ 
£o  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  only  the  unfolding  of 
the  Itamina,  and  their  enlargement  by  the  addition  of 
new  juices.     If  the  opinion  of  fome  naturalifts  be  well 
founded,  viz.  that  in  the  flamina  contained  in  a  feed, 
there  are  alfo  contained  the  flamina  of  the  plant  \yhicli 
is  afterwards  to  fpring  from  that,  and  fo  on  for  ever,- 
this  increafes  the  wonder  infinitely.     It  is  likewife  ob- 
ferved,  that  almofl  every  plant,  if  cut  off  above  the  root, 
"^iU  fend  out  new  branches^  leaves,  and  feeds  almoft 
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endlefsly.  So  that  it  would  fee m,  that  every  flock  of 
every  plant,  and  confe^a^ntly  every  flalk  of  gr^fs,  as 
\^ell  as  every  feed,  cotitained  almoft  an  infinite  number 
of  oiii^r  plants,  btanches;  leavie^,  and  fo  forth,  in  minia- 
tafe.  But  I  will  not  lirgi  this  im  far,  becaufe  there  is 
another  hypothefis,  which  does  riot  require  fuch  incon- 
ceiveablc  thirtiltenefs  of  ftamiria,  nor  their  beitig  thus 
difpofed  one  within  another,  without  end,  from  the 
creatibti  of  the  firft  jprMnt :  I  mean,'  the  fdppofition  of 
thbfe  ftamina  iJoating  in  the  air^  in  infinite  numbers, 
and  being  rfcecivcd  into  propel:  matrices;  and  fo  frudi- 
fying.  Be  this  as  it  ^tiU;  thei-^  are,  as  tvb  have:  feen; 
wonders  iviihout  erid  in  fo  deftibable  dri  pbjefl  as  a 
pile  of  grafs.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  there  may, 
for  any  thing  we  know^  be  a  ttidufahd  times  thore  un-, 
known  of  the  internal  fubftanbe  or  ftrudliire  of  a  pile  of 
grafs.  We  know  not  how  two  particle^  of  matter  come 
to  adhere  to  dnti  another,  why  they  do  not  fell  afunder 
like  grains  of  duft  oi*  fahd.  We  knoW  not  how^the 
paitidles  of  notrrifhraent  are  taken  intb  the  veffels  of  the 
toot  of  a  plant ;  ho^  they  are  tarried  on  and  fecreted 
every  one  to  its^i-opei:  place  j  what  it  it  iti  the  inakeof 
the  particles  of  the  juice,  arid  effluvia  (exhaled  from  the 
toot  and  blade.  Which  makes  thfem  tafte  or  frhell  dif- 
ferently ;  tvhat  difpofition  of  the  external  parts  make^ 
the  root  part  appfear  white,  and  the  blade  green,  and  fd 
on.  Y^t  thi^  fubjefli,  in  which  there  are  fo  many  ciiri- 
olities  known  to  use,  and  enough  of  inexplicable  difficaU 
ties'  to  puiile  all  the  phildfophers  of  ancient  and  moderii 
times  is  no  rarity,  but  it  is  etery  \vherfc  to  be  met  with* 
The  whole  earth  li  covered  Ti^ith  it.  Whilft  ever^ 
fingle  pile,  df  which  there  may  be  forrie  thdufands  iit 
every  fquat'e  foot  df  ground,  is  formed  with  jill  the  ad- 
iiiirable  curiofity  and  exadnefs  I  hdve  been^here  defcpib-^ 
rng.  What  then  is  the  art  difplayed  in  dl  the  various 
^rid  numberiefs  plaiitS  of  difFeferit  fpeeies  which  cove^ 
the  Pace  of  the  earth  ?  What  thisi  profiiflori  of  worki 
manfliip  in  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  beafis,  birds; 
filhes,  and  infefts,  which  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  eartK 
and  watfefS;  of  which  every  fingle  individual  difplayai 
wonders  of  ineipreffible  power  add  iilconceiveable ' wif-* 
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dom  beyond  number?   "  Great  and  manifold  are  thy 
"  works,  O  Lord,  in  uifdom  haft  thou  made  them  all.'^ 
If  a  perfon  has  a  llrong   genius  for   mathematical 
learning,  it  will  be  natural  for  him  to  improve  himfelf 
in  the  higher  parts  of  that  noble  fcience,  as  plain  and 
fpherical  trigonometry,    conic    feftions    and   fluxions. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  abfolutely  neceilary  to  the 
idea  of  a  well-improved  mind,,  that  a  perfbn  be  mafter 
of  thofe  abftrufe  parts  of  mathematics.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  know  not,  whether  the  employing  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  thofe  parts  of  fcience,  which  are  rather  fub- 
lime  and  curious,  than  uftful  in  life,  can  be  juftified; 
at  leaft,  where  a  perfon  has  a  capacity  for  improving 
himfelf  and  others  in  ufcful  knowledge.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  exercifing  the  genius 
in  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  l\udy,  is  not  without  its 
ufes,  as  it  tends  to  whet  the  capacity,  and  Iharpen  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  which  may,   for  any  thing  we 
know,  be  of  advantage  to  it,  in  fitting  it  for  the  fublime 
employments  of  future   ftates.     Add  to  this,,  that  it  is 
not  always  eafy  to  fay  what  is  altogether  ufelefs. in  fci- 
ence. What  has  been  at  its  tirft  difcovcry  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  curioiity,  hasoften  been  found  afterwards  capable 
of  being  applied  to  the  nobleft  ufes  in  fcience,    and  in 
life.     This  has  b<.en  experienced  in  no  inftance  more 
frequently  than  in  the  difcovery   of  mathematical  .pro- 
portions.    Thole  of  triangles  were  difcovered   before 
they  were  found  to  be  of  fuch  important  ufefulncfs  in 
menfuration    and  navigation ;    and  thofe   in    common 
geometry,  in  trigonometry,  conies,  and  fluxions,  before 
they  were  applied  to  aflronoraical  calculations..    Nor 
can  any  one  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  thofe  which 
have  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  direct  ufe  for  imjprov-^ 
ing  fcience,  or  art,  never  will,  or  are  capable  6f  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  purfuit  of  any  ftudy,  however  it 
may  ieem  merely  curious,  rather  than  ufeful,  is  an  em^ 
ployment  incomparably  more  noble  and  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  human  life,  than  thofe  of  pleafure,  power,  or 
riches.     Though  ihis  is  not  faying,  that   ftudy  is  the 
fole  bufinefs  of  life,  or  that  it  may  not  be  carried  lengths 
inconfiftent  with  our  prefcnt  ftate. 

For 
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For  improvement  in  the  higher  mathematics,    W^o/- 
Jius^s  and  IVilfons  Trigoribmetr)';   Muller*f  or   De   la 
Hirers  Conic  fedtions,  Dittori's^  SimpfoiCs^  or  Maclaurins 
Fluxions  may  be  ftudied. 

At  laft  we  come  to  the  funimit  and  pinnacle  of  know- 
ledge, the  utmoft  reach  of  human  capacity,  I  mean  the 
Newtonian  philofophy.  This  fablime  of  fcience  is  what 
very  few,  perhaps  not  fix  in  an  age,  have  been  found 
^iqual  t(J.  The  labouts  of  that  prodigj;^  of  bur  fpecies  ;* 
the  calculations  and  demonftrations  upon  which  he  has 
founded  his  immbrtal  and  imjiregnable  ftrudlure,  are 
not  to  beinveftigated,  but  by  onepoflefledof  the  quickefl: 
penetration,  the  moft  indefatigable  diligence,  leifure, 
and  vacancy  of  mindl  There  are,  for  example,  fome 
of  his  problems,  which  few  men  can  hold  out  to  g6 
through  ;  few  minds  being  capable  of  keeping  on  the 
ftretch  for  fo  long  a  time  as  is  neceflary  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  It  will  therefore  be  in  vain  to  advife  readers  iri 
general  to  try  their  ftrength  in  this  Achillean  bow.  It 
is  however,  poffible  to  acquire  a  general  idea  of  his  phi- 
Ibfophy  from  Pemherton^s  and  Maclaurin^s  views  of  it. 
They  who  would  go  farther,  inufl  read  his  Principist 
with  thef  Jefuit's  Comitient,  atid  his  Optics. 

I  will  here  give  a  lift  of  books,  which  will  make  a 
pretty  complete  and  uTeful  coUeftion  upon  the  various 
branches  of  natural  pHilofophy  and  mixt  rtiathematics. 
Kay\  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  creation.  Derhani*s  Phy* 
lico-theology.  Nature  difplayed.  Nieuwentyfs  Reli- 
gious phildfbpher.  Bacon* s  arrd  Boyle^  Works/  Lieu-- 
iJoenhoeK^s  Arcana.  Adams's  Micrographia,  and  leaker* i 
Employment  for  the  Microfcope.  Ray^s,  Ruyfch^s,  and 
Gefner^s  Hiftory  of  Animals.  W7////^M«y'i'Ornithologia4 
Swammerdaffi  of  InfetSs.  KeiPs  and  Gravefande^sVhy^ 
fics.  Gravefande^s,  Defdgulier*s,  and  Rowning^s  Expe- 
rimental Philofophy.  HilPs  Hiftory  of  Mitierals  and 
Foffils.  BlackweWs  Herbal.  Martin's  Philofophical 
Grammar,  and  Philofophia  Britannica.  TheTrafts' 
which  give  an  account  of  the  latedlfcoveries  in  eleftri- 
dty.  ' //^?/^/j  Statics."  Cotes^'s  Hydroftatics  andPneu- 
liiatics.  MifccUaneaCuriolb.  Philofophical  Tranfadions 
dbridged,  and  thofe  of  the  foreign  academies  of  fciences. 
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Mufchenhroek*s  Phyfical  Eflays.  Keirs^  Winflo'vu^s^  aod 
Hei/ler^s  Anatomy.  Aloriro^j  Ofteology.  lBoerbaave*s 
Oeconomia  Animalis.  Ray^  Malpb\gbi^  Teurnefort^  aind 
Sloan  of  Plants.  KeiFs  and  Gregory^s  Aftronomy. 
PembertorCs  and  MaclanrirC s  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Ncuh 
totfs  Difcoveries.  Sir  Ifaac* s  Principia^  with  the  Jefqit's 
Comment.  Dr.  Halhfi^  Huygenis^  and  Flamftead's 
Works,  imjlon^s  Religious  Principles  of  Aftronomy* 
Smitb^s^  Gregory  s^  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton* s  Optics^  Boer* 
baave^s  Chemillry.  To  which  -add,  Harrises  I«exicon 
Technicum  ;  Cbatnhers^s'  Dictionary ;  or  the  JEocycIo- 
pedie  now  publiQiing. 

A  gentleman  of  fortune  and  leifure  will  do  .well  to 
furnifti  himfelf  with  a  few  of  the  principal  inftruments 
ufed  in  experimental  philofophy,  as  an  air-pump,,  which 
alone  will  yield  almoil  an  endlefs  variety  of  entertain- 
ment ;  to  which  add  a  condenfing  engine  ;  a  micro- 
fcope,  with  the  folar  apparatus,  which  likewife  is  alone 
fufficient  to  fill  up  the  leifure  hours  of  a  lifb ;  a  tele- 
fcope  of  the  Gregorian  conftrudion*;  a  fet  of  prifms, 
and  other  glafies  for  the  experiments  in  light  and 
colours ;  a  fet  of  artificial  magnets ;  an  electrical  ma- 
chine J  and  a  pair  of  Mr.  Neale^s  patent  globes, 

SECT.    V. 
Of  forming  a  Tafle  in  polite  Learning  and  ArtSm 

TO  fay,  that  a  gentleman  has  attained  the  utmoft 
perfedion  of  the  human  genius,  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  politer  fciences  of  cri^icifm,  poetry,  oratory,  and 
antiquities^  and  of  the  elegant  arts  of  painting,  mufici 
fculpture,  and  architedure,  would  undoubtedly  be  im- 
proper. And  yet  it  may  juftly  be  affirmed,  that  a  very 
moderate  ikill  in  them  is  fufficient ;  as  that  kind  of 
knowledge  is  at  beft  only  the  embellifliment,  not  thp 
fubftantial  excellence  of  a  charaden  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  many,  efpecially  men  of  fortune,  do. 
purfue  the  ftudy  of  thofe  elegances  to  lengths  incon* 
liftent  with  the  (hortnefs  and  and  uncertainty  of  life» 

*  The  beft  and  largeft  inftruments  of  this  kind,  beyond  companion*, 
that  have  ever  been  made,  arethoft  conftmftcd  by  Mr.  Shcrt  ^i  Surry-firttti 
'\%  the  Strand^  UnM* 
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with  the  awful  and  ferious  bufinefs  to  be  done  in  it, 
^olid  arnd  ufeful  knowledge,  ei]3ecially  among  the  great, 
gives  way  almoft  entirely  to  tafte.  And  even  of  that,  *a 
very  great  part  is  only  affecStation  ^nd  cant,  rather  than 
true  difcernment.  In  inlific,  for  exiample,  I  thinly  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  there  are  few  civilized  nations,  in 
•^hich  there  is  fo  little  true  tafte,  zs  \n  England ;  tht^ 
proof  of  which  is,  the  extremely  fmall  number  of  out 
country-men  and  Women,  who  excel  either  in  perform- 
ance or  compolitibn.  In  France  and  Italy^  on  the  con- 
trary, and  feveral  other  countries  of  Europe^  there  are 
very  few  towns;,  or  even  village?,  in  which  there  are 
not  fome  able  artifls  irl  mufic.  And  yet  we  know,  that 
there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world,  in  which  muficians^ 
efpecially  foreigners,  are  fo  niuch  encouraged,  as  here? 
This  cannot  be  afcribed  to  our  natural  tafte  for  mufic  ; 
for  that  would  appear  in  our  e^^icelling  in  the  art.  It 
muft  therefore  be  owing  to  ah  affedatioh  of  what  we  do 
not  poflefs,  which  cofts  us  si  great  many  thoufands  a- 
year,  and  muft  yield  but  very  little  entertainment.  Yox 
the  pleafiire  a  perfon  receives  from  mufic,  or  any  of  the 
other  heauic  arts^  i%  proportionable  to  the  tafte  and  dif» 
cernment  he  has  in  them. 

Perhaps,  the  fame  might  be  faid  of  fomQ  other  ele- 
gances, as  well  as  of  mufic,  Bdt  I  fliall  only  in  gene- 
ral add,  that  whoever  purfues  what  is  merely  ornamen- 
tal, to  the  negled:  of  the  ufeful  bpfinefs  of  life  ;  and, 
inftead  of  confidering  fach  things  only  ^s'  ornaments' 
and  amufements,  makes  them  his  whole  or  chief  em- 
ployment, does  not  tinderftand,  nor  aft.  up  to,  the  true 
dignity  of  his  nature. 

On  the  ftudy  of  claffical  learning  and  antiquities,  I 
cannot  help  faying,  that  it  is  really  a  matter  ofnbfmair 
concern,  to  fee  men  of  learning  ftraining  beyond  all 
bounds  of,fenfe  in  heaping  ericomiums  oh  the  great  \yri7 
tcrs  of  antiquity^  which  there  is  reafon  to  think  thofe 
great  men  would  Wufti  to  read.  To  hear  thof^  gentle- 
xtien,  one  would  imagine  the  ancients  all  giants  in  know- 
ledge, and  the  moderns  pigrfiies.  Whereas  it  is  much^ 
more  probable,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  world  was  its 
yo^xth,  ^r  immature  age,  ami  that  the  human  fpecies, 
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like  an  individual,   have  gradually  improved  by  length 
o(  time  ;  aiid,  having  the  advantage  of  the  inquiries  and 
obfcrvations  of  the  paft  ages,  have  accordingly  profited 
by  them,    and   brought  real   and    properly   fcientific 
knowledge  to  heights,  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  imar 
ginc  the  ancients  had  any  conception  of.      The  whole 
advantage  antiquity  fcems  to  have  of  the  prefent  times, 
as  far  as  we  know,  und  it  would  be  ftrange  if  we  (hould 
reafon  up  ;n  what  we  do  not  know,  is  in  works  of  fancy, 
The  ftyle   of  the  ancient  orators  and  poets  is  perhaps 
fupt-rior  to  thu  of  any  of  our  produdlions,  in  grandeur, 
and  in  elegance.     Xor  is  it  any  wonder  it  fhould  be  fo. 
In  the  popular  governments  o(  Greece  and  Rome^  where 
almoft  every  point  was  to  be  gained  by  dint  of  elo- 
quence, and  where  kings  were  clients  to  private  plea- 
ders, it  was  (o  bcexpecled,  thattheartof  oratory  fhould 
be  cultivated,  and  encouraged  to  the  utnioft. 

The  very  found  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  gives  the 
writings  in  thofc  languages  a  fwcetnefs  and  majefty, 
which  none  of  our  feeble,  unmufical  tongues  can  reach. 
How  fliould  an  Enj^lijb  or  French  poet  have  any  chance 
of  equalling  the  productions  of  ihofe  who  wrote  in  a 
language  v^hichexprtfTed  the  commoneft  thoughts  with 
more  pomp  of  found,  than  our  modern  tongues  will  lena 
to  the  molt  fublime  conceptions  ? 

^Gfi  d'apa77:cib:?nenos  prrftplc  poJas  chjs  Achilleus,  HOM, 

**  The  fwift-footcd  Achiiles  anfvvcred  him." 

Here  is  more  grandeur  of  found  to  exprefs  almofl  no- 
thing, than  Milton  could  find  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
our  language  to  clothe  the  greateft  thoughts  that  per- 
haps ever  entered  into  an  uninfpired  imagination.  Foy 
what  is  there  in  the  Liad,  ftript  of  the  majefty  of  th^ 
Greeky  that  can  equal  the  following  hymn  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  fung  by  the  firft  parents  of  mankind  iq. 
innocence : 

•*  Thcfc  arc  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good 

<*  Almighty  !  'I'hine  this  univerlal  frame, 

«•  Thus  wondrous  fair.     Thyftlf  how  wondrous  then! 

•  Ual'peakable !  who  lltt'll  above  thtfe  hcav'iis, 
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"  To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  ictn 
**  In  thefe  thy.lowelt  works.     Yet  thefe  declare 
"  Thy  goodneCs  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 
•*  Spe^k  ye,  who  beft  can  tell,  ye  fons  0^  light ! 
^  '*  Angels  !  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  fongs 

.**  And  choral  fymphonies,  day  without  night, 
**  Circle  his  throije  rejoicing.     Ye  in  heav'n  ! 
'**  On  earth  join  aJl  ye  creatures,  to  extol,  ( .  ■ 

V  Hi^  firit,  hiiu  lull,  him  midit,  and  without  end,"  &ft . 

How  would  thefe  thoughts  (hine  in  Homer*s  Greek  ^ 
How  would  Longinus  have  celebrated  fuch  a  paflage  in 
a  venerable  ancient!  How  would  our  Daciers  and  our 
f^opes  have  celel>rated  it  I  Let  us  not  therefore  be  im- 
pofed  on  by  found  ;  but  while  we  pay  due  praife  to  an- 
tiquity, let  us  not  refufe  it  to  fuch  of  the  moderns  as 
have  deferved  it  even  in  thofe  arts,  i.n  which  the  anr 
cients  have  exhibited  their  utmoft  abilities. 

But  though  it  fliould  be  .confeffed,  that  the  ancient 
poets,  prators^  rand  fculptors  have  in  forae  refpeds  out- 
done the  inoderns^  -when  this  is^aid,  all  is  faid,  that 
can  with  truth  be  affirmed  0/  their  fuperiority  to  us. 
For  in  moft  parts  of  folid  fcience,  they  were  mer? 
children  :  Their  phyfiology  is  egregious  trifling,  and 
groundlefs  hypothefis,  drawn  not  fo  mqch  from  nature, 
as  from  fancy.  Their  theology  or  mythology  is  a  mix- 
ture of  fenfe,  myftery,  fablp,  and  impurity.  Their 
^hics  are  well  enough  for  what  they  haye  delivered. 
But  It  is  a  itrudure  without  connection,  ajad  without 
foundation.  Whoever  has  ftudied  WoQlhxjt.on' s  Reli- 
gion of  Nature  delineated,  will  hardlj  thinjc  uivifiotles 
Ethics,  or  Tullfs  Offices,  worth  reading,  for  the  fake 
of  improvement  in  real  and  icientific  knowledge  of  the 
foundation  and  obligations  of  moraliry.  He  who  ihaj 
digefted  Dr.  Clark^s  noble  work,  will  hardly  have  re- 
courfe  to  GV^ro,  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  forjuft 
ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  rational  fcheme  of 
jreligion.  Who  would  name  fuch  philfophers  as  Pliny, 
or  Mlian^  with  Mr.  Boyle,  ov  Mr.  Ray?  Who  would 
think  of  comparing  AriJtotle*s  Logic  with  Mr.  Locke* s^ 
or  Ptolemfs  Aftronomy  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton* s  I 
'JThere  are  many  whole  fciences  known  in  our  times,  of 
a^hich  the  ancients  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion,  ^od  ^rts 
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^vhich  they  have  had  no  conception.  AU  the  difcove- 
ries  made  by  thofe  noble  inftruments,  the  teleicope,  the 
xnicrofcope,  and  the  air-pump ;  the  pbaenbmena  of 
eledtricity ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  various 
other  difcoveries  in  anatomy;  the  whole  theory  of  light 
and  colours ;  almbft  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  machine  of  the  world  is  governed  ;  the  me- 
thods of  algebra  and  fluxions;  printing,  clocks,  the 
tompafs,  gunpowder,  and  I  know  not  how  many  niore, 
are  the  produflions  of  the  induftry  and  fagacity  of  the 
moderns.  It  is  therefore  very  unaccountable,  *  that 
inany  ftudious  men  (hould  exprefs,  on  all  occafions,  fuch 
an  unbounded  and  unreafonable  admiration  bf  the  an- 
cients/merely  for  the  elegances  and  fublimitics,  which 
appear  in  their  works  of  fancy,  which  are  likewife  dif- 
graced  in  many  places  by  a  trifling  and  childifh  extra- 
vagance, running  often  fo  far  into  the  marvellous,  as 
quite  to  lofV  fight  of  the  probable.  '  Witnefs  VirgiVs 
i)rophetical  harpies,  bleeding  twigs,  and  one-eyed  Brob- 
dignagians  \  //ci;/?<frV  fpeaking  horfes,  fcolding  'god- 
defies,  iand  Jupiter  enchanted  with  Venps^s  girdle  ;  and 
Ovid^s  firing  of  unnatural  and  raonftrous  fidions  fi-om 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book  I       '     ^  ^ 

Whoeve^  may  be  difpofed  to  queftion  what  is  here 
faid  as  a  peculiai^  or  new  notion,  may  read  Mr,  Locke 
on  the  Conduft  of  the  Underftanding,  and  iVotton^s  and 
Baker'^s  Refledions  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning; 
there  he  will  find  the  fubjedl  difcufled  in  a  more  copi- 
ous manner,  than  the  bounds  of  this  trQatife   would 

illoW.    "  -.:...=         ■■.■•.        ^     . 

It  is  there&re  very  neceflary,  that  in  cultivating  a 
tafte,  people  *take  care  to  value  the  ancients  only  for 
what  is  truly  valuable  in  them,  and  not  to  prefer  them; 
univerfally-  and  in  the  grofs,  to  the  moderns^,  who,  by 
the  advantage  of  fucceeding  to  the  labours  of  their  ari- 
ceftors,  have  acquired  inconiparably  the  fuperiority  over 
them  in  almofl:  all  jJartiSi  of  teal  knowledge  drav^n  from 
adual  obfervation ;:  in  method  and  clofenefs  of  reaton- 
ing;  in  depth  of  inquiry;  in  more  various  ways,  as 
Well  as  knore  compehdiotis  methods  bf  coming  at  truth; 
Wn(),  in  genera}^  in  whatever  is  nproving  the 
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underl^anding ;  advantages  as  much  fuperior  to  what 
ferves  only  to  refine  ^he  inojagination,  and  work  upon  / 
the  pafGo.ns,  as  it  is  of  more  ponfequence  that  a  man  re- 
ceive iniprovement  in  true  knoiyledge,  than  ttjat  he  pafs 
his  life  in  a  pleaQng  dream. 

Befides  the  aricient  hiftoriaqs  mentioned  under  the 
article  of  hiftory,  whoever  would  form  his  tafte  upoq 
the  heft  models,  mud  be  in  fome  meafure  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  poets,  as  Horner^  Pindar^  Sophocles^  Eu-* 
ripides,  Callifmcbus,  TbeocriiuSf  AriJlopbanes,9  Anacreon. 
Their  orators,  as  Demojlbenes^  Tfocrates^  and  JEfcbines^ 
The  philofophers,  whofe  works  in  that  language  arc 
come  dow,p  to  us,  are  to  be  looked  into,  not  fo  much 
on  account  o/ their  Jentiments,  of  which  abore,  as  their 
ftyle  and  manner.  The  chief  of  them  are,  PlatOf  who 
alfo  give's  an  account  of  the  philofophy  of  Socrates,  Arir^ 
Jtotle,  XenopboTiy  J^lutarcb,  Epi£letusy  Longinus,  Jambli'- 
cbusf  who  gives  an  acpount  of  Pythagoras ^  Tbeopbrajlus^ 
Hierocles^  JElian.  To  thefe  may  be  added  Pbilo  Ju-^ 
dceusj  Diogenes  Laertius^  and  Mdx.  Tyrim.  The  greateft 
incieot  philofophers,  who  writ  in  hatin,  are  Cicero^ 
Pliny,  Seneca,  Lucretius^  ^intilian%  Lucius  Apukius,  and 
Boetbius.  The  heft  Lgfin  poets  are  Virgil,  Horace,  Te^ 
hnce,  JuvenaU  Perfius,  PlaiUusi^,  Lucretius,  Seneca  the 
tragic  poet,  Martial,  Jjtcan^  Sitatiusy  Aiffonius^  an4 
Claudia^n. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to,  look  into  the  Fathers,  after 
paving  got  a  little  acquaintance  with  what  is  afcribed 
to  Barnabas,  Clement^  H^rrnas^  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp, 
and  with  the  remains  of  Clemens  Akxandrinus,  Irceneus^ 
Cyprian,  Tertutiiari,  Juftin  martyr,  Origen,  Jerome,  Au^ 
guftin^  Eufebius,  and  La^antiur,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
he  can  conveniently  look  into,  may  reft  contented  with 
what  he  will  have  gained  by  that  ftndy. 

There  may  be  a  few  other  ancient  authors,  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  2|  geoitleman  may  find  his  advantage  in 
looking  into.  And  there  are  great  parts  of  moft  of  thofe 
here  mentioned,  which  it  were  better  to  pa&  over« 
There  are,  almoA  in  all  the  ancient  uoixifpired  writerSg^  . 
numberlefs  ei^ceptionable  and  wropg-tumed  fentiments, 
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of  which  the  judicious  reader's  difcernment  will  obviate 
che  bad  effedls. 

Ufeful  books  in  criticifm  are,  Hefycbius^  Suidas^  He- 
dericvs^s  Lexicon,  Scupuia^  and  Cori/iantine^s  Lexicon ; 
Stephens^ s'^^ihti^uvu'i^  jJi/ifworth^s Di&ionary,  Potter^s 
Greeks  and  Kennefs  Roman  Antiquities  ;  MontfaucorC s 
FaUtographia  Graca,  and  Antiquite  Expliqwie  j  the  va- 
rious authors  colleded  in  Grccvius^s  and  Grofoviufs 
Thefaurus  ;  in  Saliengre*s  Novus  "^fhefaiirus^  in  Gmter^s 
Fax  Artittm\  and  a  multitude  of  others  enumerated  by 
Wajfe  in  his  Memorial  concerning  the  Defiderata  -iij 
Learning,  printed  in  Bihliotbeca  Literaria^  Land.  1^22. 
No.  iii.  Among  the  ancients,  Arijioth,  Longinus,  and 
^nntilian.  Among  the  French,  Dacier  and  Bojftf. 
And  among  the  Englijh,  Addijbn  and  Pope  are  goocji 
critics. 

I  cannot  here  help  making  a  remark  upon  tbe  man- 
ner of  moft  of  thofe  profefled  critics,  who  undertake  to 
tranflate,  comment,  anfwer,  or  write  remarks  upon  au- 
thors. Thcfe  gentlemen  feem  generally  to  run  greatly 
into  extremes  either  in  praifing  or  blaming.  -  I  own  1 
cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  Horner^  for  example,  un- 
derftood  the  anatomy  ot  the  human  body  as  perfedlly 
lis  Boerhaave,  merely  from  the  circumftance  of  his 
wounding  his  heroes  in  fo  many  different  parts.  Nor 
can  I  think  that  Mr.  Chambers  could  have  extradled  his 

circle  of  the  arts  and  fciences  out  of  the  Iliad  and 

__  • 

Odyfley,  even  with  the  help  of  Papers  and  Dacier'*  s  notes 
into  the  bargain.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  fome  of  the  genuine  fpirit  of  poe-. 
try  in  Sir  Richard  Blackmore'* s  works,  notwithftanding 
what  the  fatirical  Dean  Swift  has,  in  the  bitternefs  of 
his  wit,  faid  againft  him.  Nor  does  it  clearly  appear  to 
me  that  all  the  heroes  in  the  Dunciad  deferve  a  place  ii^ 
the'  lift  of  votaries  of  the  goddefs  of  Dullnefs. 

I  have  made  this  remark  for  the  fake  of  taking  occa- 
fion  to  caution  readers  not  to  let  themfelves  be  milled 
by  critics  or  commentators ;  but,  after  endeavouring  to 
fix  a  fet  of  rational,  clear,  and  indifputable  marks, 
whereby  to  jildge  of  the  real  excellences  or  blemiihes 
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of  the  works  they  read,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  to 
read  the  critics,  but  to  ufe  their  own  judgment. 

The  beft  Engli/b  poets  are  Spencer,  Milton,  ShakeJ^ear^ 
Waller,  Rowe,  Addijan,  Pope. 

I  mention  only  thofe  whofe  writings  are  generally  in- 
nocent. Wit  or  genius,  when  applied  to  the  corrupting 
or  debauqhing  the  mind  or  manners  of  the  reader,  ought 
.to  be  doomed  to  infamy  and  oblivion.  And  it  is  the 
cjifgrace  of  our  country  and  religion,  that  fuch  ftuff  as 
the  great^ft  parts  of  the  works  of  a  Dryden,  or  a  Congreve^ 
^nd  fuch  like,  (hoy Id  be  in  print. 

Among  the  J^rencb  there  are  feveral  good  writers  in 
the  Belles  Lettres,  as  Corneille  and  Racine,  Rollin,  Da- 
dec,  Fenelon,  Boileau,  and  Moiiere,  the  beft  writer  of 
pom^dy  who  has  flourifhed  fince  Terence ;  his  charac- 
ters being  all  well  drawn,  his  moral  always  good,  and 
Ills  language  chafte  and  decent. 

To  acquire  a  tafte  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  archi- 
tefture,  travel  is  the  moft  effeftual  means.  But  fuch, 
yvhofe  coovenience  it  does  not  fuit  to  go  abroad,  may 
fee  fome  fmall  coUedion?  of  valuable  paintings  and  fta- 
tues  in  our  own  country,  pnd  may  with  advantage  read 
on  painting  and  defign,  Harris,  Du  Bos,  Richardfon^ 
Frefnoy,  Laixejfe,  the  Jefuit's  Art  of  Perfpeclive,  Des 
Files,  Roma  liluftxata.  Da  Find,  Gravefande,  and  X)i/- 
ton  on  Perfpeclive. 

.  On  architedure;  Falladio,  De  Chambray,  Felibien^ 
Sebajlian,  Le  Clerc^  Perrault,  Freart,  ^tid^elyn.  And 
f  n  ftatuary,  Alberti  anjj  Richardfon^ 

S  E  C  T.    VI. 

Of  Travel. 

THERE  are  three  countries,  of  which  it  may  be  an 
advantage  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  to  fee  a  little; 
J  mean  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  The  firft,  with 
a  view  to  commerce  and  police  ;  the  fecond  to  the  ele- 
gance of  life ;  and  the  laft  to  curiofities  in  art,  ancient 
and  modern. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  travel,  as  well  as  other  accom- 
pliftinients.  And  where  there  is  not  a  dired:  view  tQ 
T  real 
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real  improvement,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  maj 
be  very  foolifhly  fpent  in  rambling  over  the  world,  and 
jEtaring  at  ftrange  lights. 

In  order  to  reap  benefit  from  travel,  it  is  abfolntdy 
neceflary  that  a  gentleman  know  well  his  oinrn  coantiy 
before  he  fets  out;  that  nothing  he  may  me.et  with  may 
be  ftrange  to  him,  but  what  is  peculiar  to  the  plact  he 
travels  through,  by  which  means  he  may  &ve  faimfidf  i 
great  deal  of  other  wife  loft  labour.  This  will  ^Ifo  en- 
able him  to  determine  immediately  in  w^iat  particiilats 
our  own  country  has  the  advantage  of  foreign  parta^  and 
the  contrary.  It  will  alfo  be  neceflary,  that  he  make 
bimfelf  mafter,  before  he  fets  out,  of  as  much  of  the- 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  and  what  may  be  wor- 
thy  of  his  attention  in  them,  as  can  be  bad  in  books,  or 
converfation  with  thofe  who  have  travelled,  by  which 
means  he  will  go  properly  prepared  to  every  place  and 
every  objedl.  A  cor  refpondence  with  men  of  abilities 
and  intereft  in  the  places  one  is  to  go  to,  ought  alfo  to 
be  eftabliftied,  before  he  fets  out,  that  no  time  may  be 
loft  in  finding  out  fuch  after  his  arrival. 

The  principal  objeds  of  inquiry  of  a  traveller  arfe 
evidently  the  characters  and'  manners  of  different  na- 
tions, their  arts  of  government,  connexions,  and  inte- 
refts,  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  different  coun- 
tries, as  to  adroiniftration,  police,  comnierce,  and  tbe 
reft,  with  the  ftate  of  literature  and  arts,  and  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  An  account  of  what  one  has.  ob- 
ferved  in  each  different  couqtry,  with  the  remarks 
which  occurred  upon  the  fpot,  ought  to  be  conftantly 
kept. 

Nothing  fets  forth  to  view  more  confpicuoufly  the 
difference  f)etween  a  young  man  of  fenfe  and  a  fool^ 
than  travel.  The  firft  retorns  &6m  foreign  parts  im- 
proved in  eafinefs  of  behaviour,  in  modefty,  in  freedom 
of  fentiment,  and  readinefs  to  make  alitowai^es  to  tttofe 
who  differ  from  him,  and  in  ufeful  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners.  The  other  brings  back  witti  IntEi.  a  htdtd 
coat,  a  fpoiled  conftitution,  a  gibberilh  of  broken  Trench, 
and  Italian^  and  an  awkward  imitation  of  foreign'  ge« 
ilures. 

One 
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Onq  good  cdnfequence  of  an  Engli/h  gendeman'S' 
having  feen  other  countries,  if  be  has  any  underftand-^ 
ing^  will  be,  his  rcturnii%  home  more  than  ever  difpofcd 
to  enjoy  his  own.  For  whoever  rightly  underftands 
wherein  the  true  happinefs  of  a  nation  conlifis,  will  ac« 
knowledge^  that  thefe  bighly-favcured  lands,  were  they 
covered  ten  months  in  the  year  with  fhow,  and,  boafted: 
neither  tree  nor  fbxub,  would  have  incomparably  th^' 
advantage  of  Italj^  with  her  orange  groves,  her  breath- 
ing ftatues,  and  her  melting  ftrains  of  mufic;  q£  France^ 
with  all  her  gaudy  finery  and  outfide  elegance ;  and  of 
Spain^  with  l^r  trieafur^S;  from  the  New  World.  Who 
would  compare  with  happy  BritaiUj  a  country,  in  which 
even  all  thefe  united,  but  which  Was  deprived  of  that 
one,  that  firi$  of  bleffingsi  the  gk^y  of  Human  Nature^* 
without  which  life  is  but  a  lingering  death !  I  meap^  the 
ineftimable  privilege  of  enjoying  in^  peace  whatever 
Heaven  ha^- tent^  of  rtM|uiring  freely  into  iacred  truths 
and  of  woxlbipping  the  Ahnighty'  Father  of  jyi  in  (in^ 
cerity  and  fimplicity,  according  te  the  didates  of  con- 
fcience,  unhiafled  and  unterrified  by  dragoons^  by  racks^ 
and  fii?es,  and  mercilefs  inq^uifitors^? 

SECT.   VIL 

Of  the  comparative  Importance  qftbe  tafious  Branches;  of 
Knowledge  reJpeSliveljif  and  with  regard  tc  different 
Ranks  and  Statiogs^  i 

'E  have  thus  taken  a  curfory  vie w  of  fciencc,* 
and  feen  what  is  to  be  ftudiedr  and- learned,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  diftinguifhed  and  rare  chara^Ser  o£^ 
a  man  of  general  and  univerfal  knowledge.     To  be 
completely  mafter  of  every  one  of  the  branches  I  have 
here  treated  of,  only  as  far  as  they  are- already  known^*^ 
is  what  no  one  man  ever  wiU  be  capable,  of,  much  le{9< 
of  improving  them  by  new  difcoveries  aiid  additions  of 
his  own«     But  a  maaof  fine  natural  parts,  a  ftrong  con- 
ftitution^  a  turn.to  application^  an  eafy  fortune,  a  vacant' 
mind,  and  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  early  in^ 
trodudion,  in  a  free  and  rational  manner,  into  the  prin-* 
ciplesofthe  various  parts  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  fetof 

learned; 
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learned  and  communicative  friends,  and  of  travel  j  fiifch 
a  perfm  may,  in  the  courfe  of  ai  life,  acquire  a  rtdafterly 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  aitd  principal  parts  of 
fcience,  fo  as  to  apply  them  with  eafe  and  readinefs  to 
his  occafions  for  entertaining  and  inftrudling  others^  a^ 
well  as  enriching  and  aggrandizing  his  own  mind,  and 
perfecling  his  whole  character.  Such  a  perfon  may  alfof 
improve  fome  particular  parts  of  knowledge  by  his  fa- 
gacity  and  induftry. 

To  confider  only  one's  bwn  entertainnprent  and  ad- 
vantage, one  ought  rather  to  defire  a  general  knowledge 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  than  to  carry  any  one  particular 
fcience  to  great  lengths.  For  the  advantage  of  learn- 
ing, the  improver  of  a  fingle  art  or  fcience  is  the  mofi: 
valuable  man,  though  he  may  not  be  at  all  a  completely-- 
accomplifhcd  charafter. 

The  moft  important  of  all  fciences,  is  ethics,  with 
whatever  is  conneded  with  them,  as  theology,  hiftory, 
the  theory  of  government,  and  the  like.  Next  to  theftf* 
phyfiology  at  large,  or  whatever  comes  undet  the  head 
of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics.  Inferior  to  tbefe  in 
importance  are  the  politer  arts  of  poetry,- painting,  archr- 
teflure,  and  the  reft.  And  to  poffels  ever  fo  perfeA  a 
knowledge  of  languages  only,  1  (hotild  reckon  the  loweft 
pilch  of  learning. 

For  pcrfons  of  the  mercantile  ranks  of  life,  the  Latin 
and  French  languages,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  mer- 
chants' accounts,  geography,  hiftory,  and  the  theory  of 
commerce,  are  the  indifpenfable  branches  of  learning;'' 
They  may  purfue  the  others  to  what  lengths  their  cir- 
cumftances  and  leifure  will  allow. 

To  accomplifti  a  gentleman  for  the  bench,  of  for  the 
employment  of  a  chamber  counfellor,  a  perfedl  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  government,  and  foundations  of 
fociety,  is  indifpenfably  i^eceflary.  To  which  muft  be 
added  an  immenfe  apparatus  of  knowledge  of  the  feve-* 
ral  fpecies  of  law  (which  in  England  is  the  moft-volu- 
minous  and  unweildy  of  all  ftudies ;  our  law  being,  to' 
the  ftiame  of  juftice,  a  chaos,  not  an  univerfe)  and  almoftr 
of  every  thing  elle,  about  which  mankind  have  any 
connedlion  or  intercourfe  with  one  another.     As  I  cvlti^ 

not 
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not  fee  the  bufinefs  of  pleading  at  the  bai:,  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  mifchievous  invention,  calculated 
wholly  for  the  purpofe  of  difguifing  truth,  and  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  being  applied  to  apy  honed  purpofe,, 
(for  truth  wants  no  colouring)  I  ftiall  therefore  fay  no- 
thing farther  on  the  head  of  law. 

The  phyfician  ought  to  be  furniflied  with- a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  whole  body  of  phyfiology.  Thst 
main  pillars,  on  which  he  is  to  eredl  his  ftrufture,  are 
anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  botany.  But  the  ableft  and 
moft  fuccefsful  of  the  faculty  have  always  acknowledged^ 
that  experience  is  the  only  furc  foundatix)n  for  pradice  % 
and  have  advifed  ftudents  in  that  faculty,  rather  ta 
negleft  all  other  books,  than  thofe,.  which^  contain  the 
hiftory  of  difcafes,  and  methods  of  cure,  delivered  by 
thofe  who  have  been  eminent  in  the  therapeutic  art. 

As  for  divfaes,  I  cannot  help,  with  great  fubmiffion, 
remarking,,  that  there  is  no  order  of  men  whatever^ 
whofe  ftudies  and  inquiries  ought  to  be  more  univerfal 
and  extenfive.  Philological  learning  has,  in  my  hum- 
ble oprnion,  been  too  much  honoured  in  being  regarded 
as  almoft  the  only  neceflary  accomplifhment  of  the 
<Iergy.  To  form  the  important  character  of  a  teacher  of 
Sacred  Truth,  a  difpenfer  of  Divine  KZnowledge  ;  whiat 
fuperior  natural  gifts,  what  noble  improvements  are  not 
neeeffary,  in  our  times,  when  the  miraculous  powers^ 
by  which  Chriftianity  was  firft  eftablifhed,  have  ceafed  1 
If  it  be  the  important  bufinefs  of  that  .facred  order  of 
rnento  labour  for  the  improvement  of  Human  Nature^ 
it  feems  highly  neceflary,  that  they  perfedlly  underftand 
Human  Nature.  If  the  reformation  of  mankind  be 
their  province,  they  ought  to  be  acquainted  wLtlj  the 
ways  of  men,  as  they  are  to  be  learned  from  hiftory, 
and  by  converfation.  The  prevailing  vices  of  the  times;, 
the  hindrances  to  amendment;  the  current  errors  in 
opinion  ;  the  fecret  fprings  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  i& 
worked  to  good  or  bad  purpofes ;  the  innocent  ftrata- 
gems,  by  which  mankind  are  to  be  won,  firft  to  liftea 
to,  aijd  then  to  follow  advice  ;  the  gentle  arts  of  touch- 
ing their  paflions,  and  afting  upon  their  minds,,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  will  fuit  their  various  cafts  and  inclinations; 
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tbefc  ought  to  be  fo  thorooghly  underftodd  by  a  divine, 
that  he  may,  both  in  the  pulpit,  znd  in  converfation; 
(by  which  laft,  he  may  gain  as  n)flny,  or  perhaps  more 
profclytes  to  virtue,  than  any  way)  he  bompletelj  for- 
pifhed  for  the  inllrudlion  and  reformation  of  mankind. 
The  works  of  nature  hold  forth  diftinflly  the  glorioa^ 
Author  of  Nature.  That  knowledge  ought  therefore 
to  be  thought  a  neceflary  part  of  the  learning  of  tbe 
iacred  difpenfers  of  religion,  lince  jiifl  notions  of  God 
are  the  foundation  of  true  religion.  To  criteir  deeply 
into  the  profound  fenfe  and  noble  beauties  of  Scripture; 
9  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  languages;  in  which 
the  facred  books  M'erc  penned,  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 
For  the  true  idea  of  preaching,  is  making  mankind  ac- 
quainted with  Divine  Revelation,  as  it  ftaiids  in  the 
Bible,  from  which  every  fingle  doftrine  or  precept,  td 
be  communicated  to  the  people,  is  to  be  dtawn,  and 
from  no  other  fountain  whatever.  It  is  therefore  greatly 
to  be  wi(hed,  that  the  too-prevaknt  fcuftom  of  taking 
a  detached  paflagc  of  Scripture  as  a  motto,  and  de- 
claiming upon  the  fubjeft  from  the  preacher's  own 
funds,  were  changed  for  a  judicious  pradtical  comment 
upon  a  connefted  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  irt  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  audience  might  in  time  comprehend  the 
general  fcheme  of  Revelation,  and  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  underftanding,  fo  as  to  judge  for  themfelves.  To 
be  duly  qualified  for  this,  a  very  great  apparatus  of  cri- 
tical learning,  and  knowledge  of  Oriental  Antiquity; 
and  Hiftory,  civil  and  ecclefiaftic,  is  neceflary.  A  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  obligations  of  morality  being 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  teacher  of  virtue,  it  is  required; 
that  he  be  a  matter  in  the  fcience  of  ethics*.  And,  as 
much  more  is  to  be  done  with  mankind  by  affefting 
their  paffions,  than  by  a  cool  addrefs  to  their  reafori 
(though  truth  ought  to  be  the  bafis  of  the  pathetic); 
the  principles  of  oratory  are  to  be  well  underltood  by  a 
preacher.  Nor  ought  the  embellifliments  of  delivery 
to  be  negledled,  as  (I  cannot  help  adding  with  concern)^ 
fhey  are  to  a  fliameful  dfegree.  For  while  the  mock- 
hero  of  the  theatre  ftudies  how  to  give  the  utmoft  force 
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of  utterance  to  every  fyUable  of  the  fuftian  rant,  which 
makes  the  bulk  of  our  ftage  entertainments,  the  vener- 
able explainer  of  the  Divine  will-  to  mankind  treats  of 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  deformity  of  vice,  the  excel- 
lences of  a  religion  which  has  God  himfelf  for  its  author, 
the  endlefs  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  hideous  punifhments 
of  hell,  and  all  in  a  manner  fo  unmoved  and  unmoving", 
that,  while  the  aftor  becomes  the  real  charader  he  re* 
prefents,  and  commands  every  paffion  at  his  pleafure, 
the  preacher  can  hardly  gain  attention ;  hardly  feems 
himfelf  (if  we  did  not  know  it  otherwife)  to  believe- 
his  own  doftrines,  or  to  care  whether  his  audience  do, 
or  not. 

But  to  return  ;  there  is  fcarce  any  branch  of  know- 
kdge  which  does  not,  one  way  or  other,  add  a  confirm- 
ation to  revealed  religion.  Which  (hews,  that  if  it  were 
poffible  for  a  clergyman  to  mafter  the  whole  circle  of 
the  fciences,  he  would  find  ufe  and  advantage  from  his 
acquifitions.  And  in  converfation,  what  an  afcendant 
would  not  a  general  knowledge  of  arts,  of  trade,  of  the 
various  ways  of  life,  give  a  reformer  of  manners  over 
mankind,  for  their  advantage,  when  he  could  enter 
into  their  ways,  and  deal  with  them  upon  their  own 
terms  ? 

Confidering  the  variety  of  requifites  for  completely 
accompliflaing  a  divine,  one  cannot  help  faying,  with 
the  apoftle,  **  Who  is  fufficient  for  thefe  things  ?''  But 
be  it  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  and  let  this  work,  if  it 
fliould  remain,  inform  pofterity,  that,  by  the  confeffion 
of  all  fober  and  judicious  perfons,  and  to  the  confufion 
of  the  unthinking  oppofers  of  religion,  and  its  difpenfers, 
no  period,  fince  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  could  boaft 
a  fet  of  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  fuperior 
to  lYioitoi  Britain  at  this  prefent  time,  either  in  human 
learning,  in  knowledge  of  Scripture,  or  fanjflity  of  man-^ 
ners.  Which  things  being  fo,  what  words  fhall  be 
found  equal  to  the  atrocioufnefs  of  their  guilt,  who  have 
it  in  their  power,  but  will  not  take  the  trouble,  to  re*» 
move  from  off  the  necks  of  the  clergy  the  galling  yoke 
of  fubfcription  to  articles,  creeds,  and  confeffions,  the^ 
impoffions  of  men,  in  many  particulars  unintelligible,  in 
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more  incredible,  and  in  all  fuperfluous ;  if  Holy  Scrip- 
ture be,  as  declared  in  the  articles  of  the  church  of 
Enjfland,  the  only,  and  the  fufficient  rule  of  faith. 

The  Hebrew  original,  and  Septuagint  tranflation  of 
the  Old  Teftamenr,  the  New  in  the  original  Gre'^f^,  with 
Bezd*s  Latin  ;  and  Taylor'' s  Hebrew  Concordance,  and 
"Schmidms  Greeks  are  the  foundation  of  a  clergyman*s 
library. 

Some  of  the  bed  commentators  on  Scripture,  are 
ErafmiiSy  BtrzayGrotius^  and  the  authors  in  the  collection 
called  Critici  Sacri^  abridged  in  Foolers  Synopofis.  The 
works  of  the  following  writers  are  alfo  valuable,  viz, 
Alede,  Patrick^  Hammond ^  the  Fr aires  Polonii^  Vor/iim^ 
Raphelivs^  Elfner^  Bos,  Calmet,  Whiibyy  Ainjworth^  New^ 
ton,  Locke ^  Clarke^  Pylc^  Fierce,  Taylor ^  Benforiy  Loivman;^ 
to  which  add  Fortuita  Sacra;  Knatcbbull  on  Seled: 
Texts,  and  many  more. 

liefides  the  books  mentioned  under  the  heads  of  po- 
lite learning,  philofophy,  and  other  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  no  gentleman  ought  to  be  without?,  and 
befides  thofe  recommended  under  the  articles,  ethics, 
and  church-hiftory,  the  following*  ought  by  any  means 
to  have  a  place  in  the  ftudy  of  every  divine  ;  being 
the  bcft  helps  for  underftanding  thofe  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  are  to  him  cflbntial^  viz.  Jofepbus;  Fbilo 
Jvdatis ;  Stillingfieet^ s  Origines  Sacrae;  Frideaux^s^  and 
Sbuckford^s  Conneftions ;  Spencer  on  the  Laws  of  the  J^^xc'j, 
Grotius^Sf  Lockers,  Conybeare^Sj  Leland^s  Jenkinses,  Fq/ler^s, 
Ben/on  s^  Lardners,  Lyttleion's^  ^V^'-^>  DuchaVs  Jortin^s^ 
and  Chandler'' s  Defences  of  Chriflianity  ;  Clarke  on  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Religion ;  Butler'' s  AuTxXo^y  \  Rymer'^s 
Reprefentation  of  Revealed  Religion  ;  Millar^s  Hiflory 
of  the  Propagation  of  Chriftianity ;  Law^s^  Edwards^s^ 
land  IVatts^s  Surveys  of  the  Divine  Difpcnfations,  and 
Revelation  examined  with  candor. 

It  is  with  no  fmall  pleafure  that  all  fincere  lovers  of 
truth  obferve  the  greateft  and  beft  of  men,  in  our  later 
and  more  improved  times,  bravely  aflerting  the  noble  and 
manly  liberty  of  rejefting  hypothefes  in  philofophy,  and 
fyllems  in  religion  j  and  during  to  appeal,  from  conjee^ 
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tare  in  the  former,  and  human  authority  in  the  latter^ 
to  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural  world,  and  his  word, 
in  Scripture,  the  only  pufe  and  uhcorrupted  fountains, 
fjiom  whence  the  candid  and  inquifitive  mind  may  draw 
the  wholefome  ilream  of  unfophifticated  knowledge. 
That  a  worm  of  the  earth  fliould  ptetend  to  impofe 
Upon  his  fellow- creature  the  poor  invention  of  his  trou- 
bled fancy  fjr  the  facred  truth  of  God,  while  the  blefled 
volume  of  Divine  Revelation  itfelf  lies  open  to  every 
eye,  is  a  degree  of  prefumption,  which  dould  fcarce 
have  been  expefted.  ,And  yet  it  is  notorious,  that,  by 
means  of  hiiman  interpofition,  the  Divine  fcheme  has, 
efpecially  in  one  church,  been  fo  egregipufly  perverted^ 
as  to  be  well  nigh  defeated  of  its  gracious  intention;. 
But  all  focieties,  who  have  in  any  degree  infringed  the 
freedom  of  inquiry,  have  violated  truth,  and  injured 
the  caufe  of  religion,.  Nor  only  they^  who  have  had 
power  to  back  \vith  threatenings  and  puniftiments  their 
own  invertted  and  impofed  doftrines,  but  all  who  have 
made  Holy  Scripture  a  fubjedt  of  party-zeal,  and  have 
loaded  the  world  with  fyftems  piled  on  fyftems;  and 
confounded  the  underftandings  of  mankind  with  fubtle 
diftinftion,  and  volun^inious  controverfies,  are  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  nuifances  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  their 
Works  to  be  left  a  prey  to  the  book-worm.  A  clergy- 
man has  no  occalion  to  crowd  his  library  with  fyflema- 
tic  or  polemic  lumber.  Such  authors  may  diftraft  his 
underftartding;  but  will  not  enlighten  it.  If  he  cannot  in 
the  Sacred  bookSj  with  the  help  of  the  beft  cornmenta- 
tors,  read  the  truth  of  God,  he  Will  not  find  it  in  hu- 
man fyftems  and  controvierfies. 

People  of  fortune  are  peculiarly  inexcufable,  if  they 
negleft  the  due  improvement  of  their  minds  in  the  mcft 
general  and  extenfivc  manner.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  la- 
mentcd^  that  uO  rank  is  more  deficient  in  this  refpeft 
than  that  of  the  rich  and  great.  That  they,  who  pre- 
tend to  fet  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  worlds  Ihould 
be  obliged  to  own  themfelves  generally  inferior  to  thofe 
they  call  their  inferiors  in  the  very  accomplifliments 
Which  give  the  moft  juft  pretenfionstofuperiority  I  What 
can  be  more  lliamefull  The  man  of  bufinefs  may  plead 
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for  his  excufe,  that  he  has  wanted  the  neceflary  leifure 
for  improving  himfelf  by  ftudy  ;  the  man  of  narrow 
fortune;  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  expence  of  educa" 
tion,  books,  and  travel ;  but  what  can  a  lord  plead  in 
excufc  for  his  ignorance,  except  that  he  thought  him- 
felf in  duty  bound  to  wafte  his  time,  and  his  fortune, 
upon  wenches,  horfes,  dogs,  players,  fidlers,  and  flatterers? 
The  proper  and  peculiar  ftudy  of  a  perfon  of  high 
rank  is  the  knowledge  of  the  intereft  of  bis  country. 
But  a  man  of  condition  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  no  part 
of  ufeful  or  ornamental  knowledge. 
.  I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  feveral  ranks 
of  life,  and  the  peculiar  and  indifpenfable  fcientific  ac- 
compliftiments  of  each  rcfpedively,  by  adding,  what  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated.  That  a  perfed  knowledge  of  mo- 
rality and  Chriftianity  is  the  nobleft  endowment  of  every 
man  and  woman  of  every  rank  and  order.  A  ftrong 
and  thorough  fcnfe  of  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  univerfal 
virtue  and  goodnefs,  as  the  only  means  of  happinefs, 
ought  to  be  worked  into  the  underftanding,  the  will, 
and  every  faculty  of  every  rational  mind  in  the  univerfe» 

SECT,    VIII. 

Mifcellaneous  Cautions  and  DireElions  for  the  ConduSl  of 

Study. 

I  WILL  add  to  what  I  have  faid  on  that  part  of  the 
Dignity  of  Life,  which  confifts  in  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  by  knowledge,  a  few  brief  remarks  chiefly 
on  the  errors  which  people  commonly  run  into  in  ftudy, 
which  are  the  caufes  of  their  failing  of  the  end  they 
have  in  view. 

Firft,  reading,  or  rather  running  through,  a  multi- 
tude of  books,  without  choice  or  diftinftion,  is  not  the 
way  to  acquire  real  improvement  in  knowledge.  It  is 
only  Avhat  we  digeft,  and  underftand  clearly,  that  is 
ours.  And  it  is  not  poflible,  that  an  infatiable  devourer 
of  books  can  have  time  to  examine,  recolle6V,  and  dif- 
pofe  in  his  head  all  he  reads.  The  judgment  of  read- 
ing is,  to  make  one's  felf  matter  of  a  few  of  the  beft 
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books  on  a  fubjeiJb ;  in  doing  which,  a  man  of  a  toler- 
able apprehenfion  will  have  acquired  clear  notions  cf 
it,  or  at  leaft  of  the  great  lines  and  principal  heads  of  it. 

Some  men  of  abilities  run  into  the  error  of  grafpihg 
at  too  great  an  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  with- 
out fixing  upon  one  ftudy,  with  a.  view  to  purfue  it  a 
competent  length.  Life  is  (hort  and  uncertain,  and 
awful  and  important  the  work  to  be  done  in  it.  Every 
man  has  his  proper  bufinefs  as  a  citizen,  and  his  proper 
ftudy  as  a  man,  to  purfue.  The  knowledge  more  ipidif- 
penfably  necelTary  to  one's  particular  rank  and  pro- 
feffion,  and  that  which  every  man  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely mafter  of,  I  mean,  of  his  duty,  and  means  of 
happinefs,  are  abfolutely  to  be  made  fure  of.  And  this 
will  not  leave  to  any,  but  people  of  leifure  and  fortune, 
an  opportunity  of  expatiating  at  large  in  purfuit  of 
fcience.  No  man  can  hope  to  excel  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Few  are  able  to  excel  in  one  lingle  branch  of 
knowledge.  And  by  t^ing  in  too  large  a  fcope,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  men  can  go  but  inconfiderable  lengths 
in  all,  and  accordingly  becom9  mere  fmatteyers  in  every 
thing,  knowing  in  nothing. 

To  avoid  this  error,  the  rule  is  eafy.  Be  fure  that 
you  underftand  one  thing,  before  you  proceed  to  ano- 
ther :  And  take  care  that  you  allow  for  forgetfulnefs. 
What  you  underliand  pretty  well  now,  a  few  years 
hence  (if  you  drop  that  ftudy)  will  not  ftand  fo  clear 
in  your  mind  as  at  prefent.  What  appz^ehenfion  can 
you  therefore  expcft.  to  have,  at  fome  djftance  of  time 
hence,  of  what  you  do  now  clearly  iinderftand.  The 
view  in  education  is  very  different  from  that  of  ftudy  in 
mature  life.  In  education,  the  bufinefs  is  to  open  the 
.  mind  to  receive  the  firft  principles  of  various  know- 
ledge, to  furnifh  it  with' the  inftrumental  fciences,  to  ha- 
bituate it  to  application,  and  accuftom  it  to  exert  itfelf 
with  eafe  upon  all  kinds  of  refearches,  rather  than  to 
carry  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  perfeftion^  which 
is  not  indeed  prailicable  at  an  irnmature  age.  The  in- 
.  tention,  on  the  Contrary,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  more  manly 
parts  of  fcience,  in  adult  age,  is  to  furnifti  the  mind  with 
a  comprehenfive  and  diftind  knowledge  of  whatever 
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may  be  ufeful  or  ornamental  to  the  itnderflanding. 
Therefore  it  is  plain,  quite  different  fchemes  are  to  be 
piirfucd  in  rtiidy  at  thofe  two  different  periods  of  lif<;. 
Tliis  ncceflary  diftindlion  is  very  Uttle  attended  to. 
Accordingly  the  idea,  which  many  educjjtors  of  youtji 
fecm  to  have  formed  of  tli-^ir  province,  is,  plunging  a 
raw  boy  to  a  much  greater  depth  in  languages,  than  he 
will  ever,  ut  any  period  of  life,  be  the  better  for,  an^ 
neglecting  the  neceffliry  work  of  laying  an  early  founci-. 
ation  of  general  improvement.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  notion  form^  by  many  growp  perfons,  of  learning, 
is  only,  the  reading  an  infinite  number  of  books ;  fo  that 
they  may  have  it  to  fay,  th^y  have  read  them,  though 
they  are  nothing  the  wifer  for  it. 

As  fome  readers  are  for  grafping  at  all  fcience,  Hx 
others  confine  their  refcarches  to  one  lingle  article. 
Yet  it  is  certain,  that  to  excel  in  any  fingle  art  or 
fcience,  being  wholly  ignorant  of  all  others,  is  not  the 
complete  improvement  of  the  mind.  Befides,  fome  of 
the  different  parts  of  knowledge  are  fo  conniefled  to- 
gether, and  fp  necefliuy  to  one  another,  that  they  cannot 
be  fcparated.  In  order  to  a  thorough  underftanding  qf 
morality,  and  religion  (a  ftud>  which  might  the  beft 
pretend  to  exclude  all  others,  as  being  of  infinitely 
greater  confequcnce  than  all  others)  feveral  coUater^^l 
helps  are  ueceflary,  as  languages,  hillory,  and  natural; 
philofophy. 

There  is  no  part  of  knowledge,  that  h^s  been  fingly 
fet  up  for  the  whole  improvement  of  the  mind  fo  much 
as  clalfical  learning.  Time  was  when  Latin^  Greeks  and 
Logic  were  the  whole  of  education,  and  they  are  by 
fome  few  narrow  minds,  which  have  had  little  culture 
of  any  other  kind,  thought  fo  ft  ill.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  people  will  at  laft  be  wife  enough  to  fee,  that,  in 
order  to  the  full  improvement  of  the  mind,  it  is  not 
fuftlcient  that  one  enter  the  porch  of  knowledge,  but 
that  he  proceed  from  the  ftudy  of  words  to  that  of 
things. 

The  purfuit  of  too  many  diflferent  and  inconfiftent 
fludies  at  once  is  very  prejudicial  to  thorough  improve- 
ment.    The  human  mind  is  fo  formed,  that,  without 
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diftinftion,  method,  and  order,  nothing  can  be  clearly 
rapprehended  by  it.  Many  readers  take  a  delight  in 
heaping  up  in  their  minds  a  cumbrous  mafs  of  mere  un- 
.connedled  truths,  as  if  a  man  (liould  get  together  a 
quantity  oi  Hone,  bricks,  mortar,  timbers,  boards,  and 
other  materials,  without  any  deiign  of  ever  putting 
them  together  into  a  regular  building. 

,S^me  read  by  fits  and  ftarts,  and,  leaving  off  in  the 
^middle  of  a  particular  ftudy  or  inquiry^  lofe  all  the  la- 
Jbour  they  had  .beftowed,  and  never  purfuing  any  one 
Jubjed  to  a  .perio4,  have  their  hejads  filled  only  with 
incoherent  bits  and  fcraps. 

To  preveiit  a  turn  to  ran;ibling  and  fauntering,  with- 
out being  able  to  coljedt  your  thoughts,  or  fix  them  on 
any  one  fubjedt,  the  ftudies  of  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
and  logic,  in  youth,  ought  to  have  been  purfued.  But, 
jf  you  have  miffed  of  that  advantage,  you  may  con- 
Jftrain  yourfelf  at  times  to  ftudy  hard  fokr  fome  hours, 
with  a  fixed  refolutioo,  upon  no  account  whatever  to 
^ive  over,  till  the  time  is  put.  By  tbis  means  you  will 
•come  at  leogt^  to  be  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  clofe 
applicaifeion.  3tit  after  ibrty  years  of  age,  i^ever  jthink  of 
agoing  on  with  ftudy,  when  it  goes  againft  the  grain :  nar 
jture,  at  that  time  of  life,  will  not  be  thwarted. 

With  fomc  men  ftudy  is  mere  inquiry,  no  matter 
about  what.  Aod  51  difcpvery  is  to  them  the  f^me, 
whether  it  be  of  an  important  truth,  or  of  fomewhat 
merely  curious,  or  perhaps  not  even  entertaining  to  any 
but  fuch  dull  imaginations  as  their  own.  Such  readers 
refemble  that  fpecies  pf  people,  which  the  SpeSlator  di- 
jftinguiflies  by  the  title  of  ^ddnutics^  who  pafs  their 
lives  in  inquiring  after  neWs,  with  no  view  tp  any  thing, 
but  merely  hearing  fomewhat  new. 

Were  the  works  of  the  learned  to  be  retrenched  of 
jail  their  fuperfluities  and  fpecious  trifling,  learning 
would  foon  be  reduced  into  a  much  narrower  compafs^ 
The  voluminous  verbal  critics^  laborious  commentators, 
and '  polemical  writers,  whofe  works  have,  for  feveral 
x:enturies,  made  the  preffes  groan,  would  then  ftirink 
^nto  fixpenny  pamphlets,  and  pocket  volumes. 

Suph  a  degree  of  lazinefs  as  will  not  allow  one  to  in- 
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quire  carefully  into  the  fenfe  of  an  author;  impatience, 
inattention,  rambling,  are  difpofitions  in  a  reader,  which 
cffeftually  prevent  his  improvement,  even  though  he 
fhould  upon  the  whole  fpend  as  much  time  over  his 
books,  as  another,  who  (hall  aftually  become  ^xtenfively 
learned. 

Some  confider  reading  as  a  mere  amufemect,  fo  that, 
to  them,  the  mod  diverting  book  is  the  bell.  Such 
readers  having  no  view  to  the  cultivation  of  their  un- 
derftanding,  there  is  no  need  to  offer  them  any  direc- 
tions for  the  condudt  of  ftudy.  The  very  great  num- 
ber of  novels  and  tales,  which  are  continually  publifh- 
ing,  encourage  in  people  a  trifling  and  idle  turn  of 
mind,  for  which  the  prefent  age  is  eminently  remark- 
able, which  makes  any  diredl  addrefs  to  their  under- 
fiandings  unacceptable ;  and  nothing  can  pleafe  or  gain 
their  attention,  that  is  not  feafohed  with  fome  amufe- 
ment,  fet  off  in  fome  quaint  or  artificial  nianner,  or  does 
not  ferve  to  excite  fome  filly  paflion. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult,  than  to  come  at  a 
yight  judgment  of  our  own  abilities.  It  is  commonly 
obferved,  that  ignorant  people  are  often  extremely  con- 
ceited of  their  own  fancied  knowledge*  An  ignorant 
perfon,  having  no  manner  of  notion  of  the  vaft  exten-> 
livenefs  of  fcience,  concludes  he  has  mattered  the  whole, 
becaufe  he  knows  not,  that  there  is  any  thing  to  be 
learned  beyond  the  little  he  has  learned.  But  it  will 
take  many  years  ftudy  only  to  know  how  much  therei 
is  to  be  ftudied  and  inquired  into,  and  to  go  through 
what  is  already  known  ;  and  the  moft  learned  beft 
know,  how  mnch,  beyond  all  that  ifi  known,  is  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  fagacity.  There  is  indeed 
an  infinity  of  things,  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
of  which  we  cannot  even  know  our  own  ignorance,  not 
being  at  all  within  the  reach  of  our  ideas  in  our  pre-^ 
fent  ftate. 

That  a  young  perfon  may  not  run  into  the  egregious^ 
though  common,  errw:  at  the  time  of  life,  of  fancying 
himielf  the  moft  knowing  perfon  in  the  world,  before  he 
has  gone  half-w^y  through  the  firft  principles,  or  rudi- 
ments 
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ments  of  knowledge,  let  him  converfe  with  a  perfon 
eminent  in  each  branch  of  fcience,  and  learn  from  them 
what  labour  he  muft  heftow,  what  books  he  muft  read, 
what  experiments  he  muft  try,  what  calculations  he 
muft  go  through,  what  cbntroverfies  he  muft  examine, 
what  errors  he  rnuft  "avoid,  what  coUeflions  he  muft 
make,  what  analogical  reafonings  he  inuft  purfue,  what 
clofe  refemblances  in  fubjedls  he  muft  diftinguifla  from 
one  another  and  fo  forth.  And  after  he  has  gone 
through  all  that  an  able  matter  in  each  fcience  has 
prefcribed,  and  has  learned  all  that  is  to  be  learned, 
and  feen  that  all  our  learning  is  but  ignorance,  then  let 
him  be  proud  of  his  knowledge,  if  he  can. 

The  uniVerfal  fmatterer  knows  nothing  to  the  bottom. 
The  man  of  one  fcience,  on  the  contrary,  makes  that 
everything,  folves  all  difficulties  by  it,  refolves  all  things 
into  it ;  like  the  mufician  and  dancing-mafter  in  MoKere 
who  labour  to  prove,  that  the  welfare  of  ftates,  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  world,  depend  wholly  on  the  cultivation 
of  thofe  two  elegances. 

Some  men  feem  to  have  minds  too  narrow  to  appre- 
hend any  fubjeft  without  firft  cramping  and  hamper- 
ing it.  Nothing  great  or  generous  can  find  room  in 
their*  fouls.  They  View  things  bit  by  bit,  as  one  who 
looks  through  a  microfcope.  A  man  of  fuch  a  charac- 
ter may  ^oiow  fome  fubjefts  'more  minutely  than  one 
who  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  great  man,  and  yet 
fuch  a  one  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  aperfon  of  very 
piean  acconipliftiments.  For  it  is  not  having  a  heap  of 
unanimated  knowledge  in  one's  head,  but  having  the 
pommand  of  it,  and  being  capable  of  aj^lying  and  ex- 
erting it  in  a  mafterly  manner,  that  denominates  atruly 

.  great  and  highly  accomplifhed  mind. 
4  Men's  natural  tempers  have  a  very  great  influence 
over  their  way  of  thinking.  Sanguine  people,  for  ex- 
ample, fee  every  thing  very  fuddenly,  and  often  very 
clearly  in  one  light.  But  they  do  not  always  take  time 
to  view  a  complex  fubjedl  on  all  fides,  and  in  every  light; 
without  which,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  any  thing 
pboiit  it  with  certainty.     Thofe  tempers,   when  joined 

'  fvith  weak  judgments,  make  wild  work  in  matters  of 
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inquiry  and  learning.  For  through  hade  anid  eager- 
fiefs,  they  lay  falfe  foundations,  or  raife  fuperftrudures 
upon  nothing.  Sanguine  tempers,  however,  are  gene- 
rally found  to  be  the  fitted  for  aAion,  and  without  a 
conliderable  degree  of  zeal  and  warmth,  men  feldoip 
carry  any  great  defign  into  execution* 

Men  of  cold  faturrfine  tempers  are  generally  ilov 
and  laborious  in  their  refearches,  doubtful  and  under 
Cermined  in  their  opinions,  and  awkward  at  applying 
their  difcoveries  and  obfervations  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  knowledge,  and  of  mankind.  But  if  the  miner 
did  not  dig  up  the  ore,  the  curious  ^rtift  c6uld  not  * 
fafiiion  the  metal  into  utenfils  and  inftrpments  necefTary 
in  life*  The  laborious  fearcher  after  knowledge  is  ne- 
celTary  to  the  man  of  genius.  For  it  is  from  him  that 
he  has  the  materials  he  works  upon,  which  he  would 
not  bimfelf  bellow  the  drudgery  of  fearching  after. 
For  a  laborious  turn  is  very  rarely  found  to  accompany 
J^rightnefs  of  geaius» 

Some  people's  reading  never  goes  beyond  the  bulk 
of  a  pamphlet,  who  do  not  for  all  that  quit  their  preten- 
fions  to  difputing  and  arguing.  But  converfation  alone 
•does  not  go  deep  enough  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  of 
knowledge ;  nor  does  reading  alone  fully  anfwec  the 
purpofe  of  digefting  and  rendering  our  knowledge  ufe- 
ful.  Reading  is  neceflary  to  get  at  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  fcience.  And  the  careful  perufal  of  a 
iew  capital  books  is  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  After- 
wards to  talk  over  the  fubjedt  with  a  fet  of  intelligent 
men,  is  the  bell  method  for  extending  one's  views  of 
it.  For  in  an  evening's  converfation,  you  may  learn  the 
Jubilance  of  what  each  of  your  friends  has  fpent  many 
months  in  lludying.  ^ 

If  you  can  find  one  or  more  ingenious,  learned,  anc} 
<!ommunicative  friends,  with  whom  to  converfe  upon 
curious  and  ufeful  fubjeds,  to  hear  their  opinions,  and 
alk  the  advife,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  advanced  in 
life,  and,  having  been  at  the  feat  of  the  mufes,  arc 
qualified  to  dired  you  the  ftiortell  way  thither ;  if  you 
can  find,  in  the  place  where  you  live,  fuch  a  fet  of 
friends,  with  whom  to  converfe  freely,  and  without  th^ 
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trammels  offyftematic  or  academic  rules,  you  will  fin^ 
more  improvement,  in  a  (hort  time,  from  fuch  a  fociety^ 
than  from  twenty  years  folitary  ftudy. 

Some  choofe  only  to  read  on  what  they  call  the  or- 
thodo^c  fide,  that  is,  books  in  defence  of  thole  opinions 
which  the  bulk  of  people  receive  wuthout  examining. 
They  conclude,  a  great  iiumber  of  people  cannot  be  i^i 
the  wrong.  Others  take  for  granted,  that  whatever  is 
generally  receiyed,  muft  be  \yrong.  Such  readers  are 
fure  to  perufe  whatever  comes  oqt  againft  articles,  or 
creeds,  gr  religioa  in  general.  But  they  ^o  not  take  the 
pains  to  give  the  defender?  of  them  the  hearing.  And 
yet  there  is  410  doubt,  but  prejudice  is  equally  wrong 
on  either  fide ;  and  in  our  timqs,  there  are  almoft  as 
many  prejudiced  againft,  as  in  favour  of,  formerly-re- 
ceived opinions.  Ther,e  is  npthing  cornmendabie  in 
believing  what  is  true,  unlefs  that  belief  be  the'effed: 
of  examination.  Nor  is  there  any  merit  in  oppofing 
error,  if  fuch  oppofition  is  accidental,  and  the  effed  of 
prejudice. 

In  eftablifhin'g  ^  fet  of  principle;?,  raoft  people  let 
themfeives  be  biafled  by  prejudice,  paflion,  educatioo, 
fpiritual  guides,  common  opinion,  fuppofed  orthodoxy,  - 
or  almoft  any  thing.  And,  after  having  been  habitu- 
ated to  a  particular  way  of  thinking,  which  they  took 
up  without  examination,  they  can  no  more  quit  it,  tha^ 
they  can  change  the  features  of  their  faces,  or  the  make 
of  their  perfons.  To  come  at  truth,  one  ought  to  be- 
gin with  throwing  out  of  his  mind  every  attachment  to 
either  fide,  and  bringing  himfelf  to  an  abfolute  indiflfer- 
ence  which  is  true,  or  which  falfe.  He  who  wifties  an 
opinion  to  be  true,  is  in  danger  of  being  mifled  into  the 
belief  of  it  upon  infufficient  grounds  ;  and  he  who 
wiflies  it  to  be  falfe,  is  likely  to  rejed:  it  in  fpite  of  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  for  its  truth.  To  obferve  forae  men 
iludying,  reading,  arguing,  and  writing  wholly  on  one 
iide,  without  giving  the  other  a  fair  hearing,  making 
learning  a  party-afiair,  and  ftirring  up  fadion  againft 
truth,  one  would  imagine,  their  minds  were  not  made 
Jike  thofe  of  moft  rational  beings,  of  which  truth  is  the 
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proper  objed  ;  but  that  it  gave  them  a  pleafure  to  be 
deceived* 

Though  it  is  the  buiinefs  and  the  very  tharaiSer  of  a 
wife  man,  to  examine  both  fides,  to  hear  different  opi- 
nionSy  and  to  fcarch  for  truth  even  among  the  rubbiih 
of  error  ;  yet  there  are  numberlefs  books,  which  I  can- 
l!ot  think  the  (hortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  life,  which 
leaves  no  room  for  tedious  trifling,  will  admit  of  exa- 
mining with  the  care  that  muft  be  beftowed  in  trying 
to  find  out  the  author's  meaning,  and  to  learn  foraewhat 
from  him.     As  fome  writers,   fo  to  fpeak,  never  go 
deep  enough  to  draw  blood  of  a  fubjedl ;   fo  others  re- 
fine and  fubtilize  away  all  that  the  underftanding  can 
lay  hold  of.     The  logicians  and  metaphyiicians,    with 
their  fubflantial  forms,   and  intentional  fpecies ;  the 
Makbrancbes  and  Behmens  !  What  fruit  there  is  to  be 
got  from  reading  fuch  writers  is,  to  me,  inconceiveable. 
For  the  fate  of  all  fuch  refinements  is,  to  be  foqnd  partly 
unintelligible,  partly  abfurd,  and  partly  of  no  manner 
of  confequence  toward  the  difcovery  of  any  new  truth. 
Some  men  have  the  misfortune  of  an  awkward,  and, 
as  it  were,  left-handed  way  of  thinking  and  apprehend- 
ing things.     A  great  thought  in  fuch  minds  is  not  ^ 
great  thought.     For  what  is  in  itfelf  clear  and  diftinft, 
-to  fuch  men  appears  dim  and  confufed.     Thofe  gentle- 
men are  mightily  given  to  finding  diflliculties  in  the 
cleared  points,  and  are  great  colledors  of  arguments 
pro  and  con.     But  their  labours  have  no  tendency  to 
give  either  themfelves  or  others  fatisfadion  in  any  one 
fubjc<2  of  inquiry.     It  feems  to  be  their  delight  to. 
darken,  rather  than  enlighten. 

Want  of  education,  or  of  fo  much  culture  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  habituating  the  mind  to  wield  its  faculties^ 
is  the  fame  fort  of  difad vantage,  for  finding  out  and 
communicating  intricate  truth,  as  a  raw  recruit's  never 
having  learned  the  military  exercife,  is  for  his  perform- 
ing the  movements  properly  in  a  review  or  a  battle.  It 
is  therefore  matter  of  compaffion  to  fee  filly  people, 
without  the  leaft  improvement  by  education,  without 
the  advantage  even  of  firft  principles,  ftriking  flap-da(h 
at  points  of  fcience,  of  which  they  do  not  fo  mqch  a« 
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underftand  what  it  is  they  would  affirm  or  deny ;  ^if- 
puting  aad  confuting  againft  thofe,  who  have  fpei^ 
their  lives  in  a  particular  ftudy  ;  pretending,  perhaps 
the  firft  moment  they  ever  thought  of  a  fubje<9:,  to  fee 
through  the  whole  of  it ;  taking  upon  them  to  make 
ufe  of  arguments,  a  fort  of  tools,  which  they  hav«  tM* 
more  command  of,  than  I  lliould  of  the  helm  of  a  fliip^ 
in  a  tempeft.  The  (horteft  way  of  finiftiing  a  difpate 
with  people,  who  will  be  meddling  with  what  you  know 
to  be  out  of  their  depth,  is  to  tell  them,  what  reading; 
and  ftudy  you  have  beftowed  upon  it,  and  that  ftill  you 
do  not  think  yourfelf  fufficiently  raafter  of  the  fiibjciSL 
If  your  antagonift  has  any  modefty,  he  muft  be  fenfible, 
that  it  is  arrogance  in  him  to  pretend,  without  all  the 
necefTary  advantages,  to  underftand  a  fubje<!):  better  thaa 
one,  who  has  had  them* 

Men  of  bufinefs,  and  men  of  pleafure,  even  if  they 
have  had  their  minds  in  their  youth  opened  by  educa- 
tion, and  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  are 
generally  found  afterwards  to  lofe  the  habit  of  clofe 
thinking  and  reafoning.  But  no  one  is  lefs  capable  of 
fearching  into,  or  communicating  truth,  than  he  whd 
has  been  from  his  earlieft  youth  brought  up,  as  moft  of 
the  great  are,  in  pleafure  and  folly. 

There  is  no  fingle  obftacle,  which  ftands  in  the  way 
of  more  people  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  than  pride* 
They  have  once  declared  themfelves  of  a  particular 
opinion ;  and  they  cannot  bring  themfelves  to  think 
they  could  poffibly  be  in  the  wrong.  Confequently 
they  cannot  perfuade  themfelves  of  the  neceffity  of 
of  re-examining  the  foundations  of  thdr  opinions*  To 
acknowledge,  and  give  up  their  error,  would  be  a  ftilL 
feverer  trial.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  more  greatnefs 
of  mind  in  candidly  giving  up  a  miftake,  than  would 
have  appeared  in  efcaping  it  at  firft,  if  not  a  very  fhame- 
ful  one.  The  fureft  way  of  avoiding  error,  is,  careful 
examination.  The  beft  way  of  leaving  room  for  a 
change  of  opinion,  which  fhould  always , be  provided 
for,  is  to  be  modeft  in  delivering  one's  fentiments.  A 
man  may,  without  confufion,  give  up  an  opinion,  which, 
he  declared  withoot  arrogance. 

The 
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The  cafe  of  thofe,  whofe  fecular  interefts  have  en- 
gaged them  to  declare  themfelves  of  a  certain  partyj 
where  confcience  is  not  allowed  to  fpeak  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  on  the  fide  of  candid  and  diligent  exami- 
nation,  is  the  moft  remedilefs  of  any.  Thofe  men  have 
nothing  for  it  but  to  find  out  plaufible  arguments  for 
their  pre-eftablilhed  opinions,  find  themfelves  obliged 
not  to  examine  whether  their  notions  be  true ;  but  to 
contrive  ways  and  means  to  make  them  true  in  fpite  of 
truth  itfelf.  If  they  happen  to  be  in  the  right,  fo  much 
the  better  for  them.  If  in  an  error,  having  fet  out 
with  their  backs  upon  truth,  the  longer  they  travel,  the 
farther  they  are  from  it;  the  more  they  ftudy,  the  more 
they  are  deceived. 

There  are  fome  men  of  no  fettled  way  of  thinking  at 
all ;  but  change  opinions  with  every  pamphlet  they  read. 
To  get  rid  of  this  unmanly  ficldenefs,  the  way  is,  to 
labour  to  fumifh  the  mind  early  with  a  fet  of  rational 
well-grounded  principles^  which  will,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  lead  to  reafonable  confequences.  Take  for  an  ex- 
ample the  following  one  among  many;  *'  The  only 
"  end  of  a  true  religion  miift  be  to  perfeft  the  human 
*'  nature,  and  lead  mankind  to  happinefs."  The  rea- 
der muft  perceive  at  once,  that  fuch  a  fundamental 
principle  will  ferve  to  difcover  and  expofe  almoft  all 
the  errors  and  abfurdities  of  falfe  religions,  and  thofe 
which  may  be  introduced  into  the  true.  And  fo  of 
other  general  principles^ 

Artful  declamations  have  often  fatal  efiefls  in  mif- 
leading  weak  readers  from  the  truth.  A  talent  at  ora- 
tory is  therefore  a  very  niifchievous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  an  ill-difpofed  man.  It  is  the  wifdom  of  a 
reader,  when  he  has  produftions  of  genius  put  into  his 
hands,  to  examine  all  the  peculiar  notions  he  finds  in 
fuch  writings,  ftripping  them  of  their  ornaments  to  the 
bare  thought;  which,  if  it  will  ftand  the  teft  of  cool 
reafon,  is  to  be  received ;  if  not,  the  Ityle  it  is  clothed 
in  ought  to  gain  it  no  favour ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
jefted  with  indignation.  Wit,  humour,  and  raillery^ 
have  done  infinite  mifchicf  among  fuperficial  readers. 
Of  which  talents  fopie  authors  have  fiich  a  command. 
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as  to  be  capable  of  working  up  unthinking  and  unprin-^ 
cipled  people  to  believe  or  praftife  whatever  they 
pleafe. 

Strive  to  underftand  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves* 
Do  not  think  of  conceiving  of  them  otherwife  than  ac- 
cording to  their  real  natures.  Do  not  labour  to  ex- 
plain religion  by  chemiftry,  to  reduce  morals  to  ma- 
thematical certainty,  or  to  think  of  eternal  reditude  as 
an  arbitrary  or  faditious  conftitution.  The  nature  of 
things  will  not  be  forced.  Bring  your  underftanding 
to  them.  Do  not  think  of  reducing  them  to  your  hy-^ 
potheiis;  unlefs  you  be  indifferent  about  true  know- 
ledge, and  mean  only  to  amufe  yourfelf  with  a  jeu 
d^efpriU 

In  reading,  labour  to  g^t  into  the  full  fenfe  of  the 
author's  principal  terms,  and  the  truths  affirmed  in  his 
propofitions.  After  that,  obferve  whether  he  proves, 
or  only  affirms  roundly;  whether  what  he  fays  is  built 
on  fancy,  or  on  truth,  and  the  nature  of  things.  And. 
do  not  pretend  to  believe  bira  one  hair's  brea4tfa  be- 
yond what  you  underftand  :  you  capnot  if  you  would. 

In  converfation,  or  writing,  if  you  mean  to  give  or 
receive  information,  accurately  define  your  terms.  Keep 
to  the  original  fenfe  you  affixed  to  them.  Ufe  no  tau- 
tology. Think  in  time  what  objedtions  may  be  made 
to  what  you  are  going  to  urge.  Let  truth  be  your  fole 
view..  Defpife  the  pleafure  of  conquering  your  anta-i 
gonift.  Pronounce  modeftly,  fo  as  to  leave  room  for  a 
retreat.  Keep  yourfelf  fuperior  to  paffion  and  peevifh- 
nefs.  Yield  whatever  you  can,  that  your  antagonift 
may  fee  you  do  not  difpute  for  contention's  fake.  When 
you  have  argued  the  matter  fully,  and  neither  can 
bring  over  the  other,  drop  the  fubjed  amicably,  mu- 
tually agreeing  to  differ. 

If  you  would  thoroughly  re-examine  a  fubjed  of  im* 
portance,  fancy  it  to  be  quite  new  to  you,  before  you 
begin  to  inquire  into  it.  Throw  out  of  your  mind 
^11  your  former  notions  of  it ;  and  put  yourfelf  in  the- 
place  of  an  honeft  Indian^  to  whom  a  miffionary  is  ex- 
plaining the  Chriftian  religion.  Take  every  fingle 
thought  tQ  pieces,  and  reduce  every  complex  idea  to 

its 
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its  limples.     Get  into  the  author's  precife  fenie  in  every 

fenerd  term  he  ules.  Strip  his  thoughts  bare  of  all 
ourifhes.  Turn  every  fingle  point,  in  every  compli- 
cated fubjeft,  all  the  ways  it  is  capable  of.  View  every 
minute  circumftance  that  may  have  any  weighty  not  in 
one,  but  in  all  lights.  Throw  out  of  your  mind  every 
deiire  or  wifli,  that  may  bias  you  either  for  or  againft 
the  propolition;  Shake  of  every  prejudice,  whether  in 
favour  of  or  againll  the, author.  Let  the  merit  of  every 
lingle  argument  be  duly  weighed ;  and  do  not  let  your- 
felf  be  too  ftrongly  influenced  by  one  you  underftand 
fully,  againft  another^  which  you  do  not  fo  clearly  fee 
through ;  or  by  one  you  are  familiar  with,  againll  one 
that'may  be  new  to  you,  or  not  to  your  humour.  The 
weight  is  of  more  confequence  than  the  number  of  ar- 
guments. Labour  above  all  things  to  acquire  a  clear 
methodical,  and  accurate  manner  of  thinkings  fpeakingj 
or  writing.  W  ithout  this,  ftudy  is  but  fruitlefs  fatigue, 
and  learning  ufelcfs  lumber. 

Do  not  form  very  high  or  very  mean  notions  of  per- 
fons-or  things,  where  a  great  deal  is  to  be  faid  on  both 
fides.  Whatever  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ought  to  be 
treated  as  fuch.  Judging  of  truth  in  the  lump  will 
make  wild  work.  If  an  author  pleafes  you  in  one  place, 
do  not  therefore  give  yourfelf  up  implicitly  to  him.  If 
he  blunders  in  one  place,  do  not  therefore  conclude 
that  his  whole  book  is  nonfcnfe.  Efpecially,  if  he  writes 
well  in  general,  do  not  imagine,  from  opediflScult  paf- 
fage,  which  you  cannot  reconcile  with  the  reft^  that  he 
meant  to  contradift  his  whole  book ;  but  rather  con- 
clude that  you  mifunderftand  him.  Perhaps  mathe- 
matics are  the  only  fcience  on  which  any  author  hasj 
or  can  write,  without  falling  into  miftakes. 

Take  care  of 'falfe  aflbciations.  Error  may  be  an- 
cient; truth  of  late  difcovery.  The  many  may  go 
wrong,  while  the  few  are  in  the  right.  Learning  does 
not  always  imply  judgment  in  an  author,  or  foundnefs 
in  his  opinions.  Nor  is  all  vulgar  error  that  is  believed 
by  the  vulgar.  Truth  ftands  independent  of  all  external 
things.    In  all  your  refearches,  let  that  b?  your  objed* 

3  Take 
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Take  care  of  being  mifled  by  words  of  ncr  meaning, 
of  double  meaning,  or  of  uncertain  fignification.  Re- 
gard always  in  an  author  the  matter  more  than  the  ftyle. 
It  is  the  thought  that  muft  improve  your  mind.  The 
language  can  only  pleafe  your  ear.  If  you  areyourfelf 
to  write,  or  to  preach,  you  will  do  more  with  mankind 
by  a  fine  ftyle  than  deep  thought.  All  men  have  ears 
and  paffions ;  few  ftrong  underftandings  to  work  upon. 

If  you  giveyourfelf  up  to  a  fantaftical,  over-heated, 
gloomy,  or  fuperftitious  imagination,  you  may  bid  fare- 
wel  to  reafon  and  judgment.  Fancy  is  to  be  corredled, 
moderated,  reftrained,  watched,  and  fufpdded,  not  in- 
dulged and  let  loofe^  Keep  down  every  pallion,  and, 
in  general,  every  motion  of  the  mind,  except  cool 
judgment  and  refledlion,  if  you  really  mean  to  find  out 
truth.  What  matter  whether  an  opinion  be  yours,  or 
your  morta,l  enemy's?  If  it  be  true,  embrace  it  without 
prejudice;  if  falfe,  reje<9:  it  without  mercy:  truth  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  felf-love,  or  your  quarrels. 

The  credulous  m^^n  believes,  without  fufBcient  evi*- 
dence.  The  obftinate  doubts  without  reafon.  The 
fanguine  is  convinced  at  once.  The  phlegmatic  with- 
holds his  aflent  long.  The  learned  has  his  hypothefis. 
The  illiterate  his  prejudice^  The  proud  is  above  being 
convinced.  The  fickle  is  not  of  the  fame  opinion  two 
days  together.  Young  people  determine  quickly.  The 
old  deliberate  long*  The  dogmatilt  afiirms  as  if  he 
went  upon  mathematical  demonftration.  The  fceptic 
doubts  his  own  faculties,  whep  they  tell  him  that  twice 
two  are  four.  Some  will  believe  nothing  in  religion 
that  they  can  fully  underftand.  Others  will  believe 
nothing  relating  to  a  point  of  doftrine,  thought  the  bare 
propofition  be  ever  fo  clear,  if  it  be  poffible  to  ftart  any 
difficulty  about  the  modus  of  it.  Fafhion,  the  only  rule 
of  life  among  many,  efpecially  almoft  univerfally  in  the 
higher  ranks,  has  evenaconfiderable  influence  in  opinion, 
in  tafte,  in  reading,  and  in  the  methods  of  improving 
the  mind.  It  runs  through  politics,  divinity,  and*  all 
l?ut  the  mathematical  fciences.  And  there  are  a  fet  of 
people  at  this  day  weak  enough  to  think  of  making 
?Ven  them  j^ield  to  it,  apd  of  new-modelling  and  taking 
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to  pieces  a  fvftem  of  philofophy  founded   in  demon* 
ftraii"ii. 

Parents  may  have  miflid  us ;  teachers  may  have  mif- 
infi^rint-d  u^  .  f[)iriiual  guides*  in  many  countries  do  no* 
torioiifly  miflLad  the  people,  and  in  all  are  falible. 
The  ancient  [)hiiof()[)her9  differed  among  iherafelves  in 
fund'imentah.  'I'lu*  f.ithtrb  of  the  church  contradift 
one  another,  and  otun  contradict  both  fcripture  and 
redfon.  Pop<s  and  councils  have  decreed  againii  one 
another.  We  know  our  anccfturs  to  have  been  in  the 
wronp  in  innnnicrable  ii.ftances:  and  they  had  the  bet- 
ter cf  us  in  lome.  Kin^s  rc[)eal  the  cdidls  of  tht  ir  pre-- 
deceflbrs  ;  and  par  iaments  abrogate  adls  of  forrrur  par- 
liainents.  Good  njen  muy  be  niiHaken.  Bud  men  will 
not  flick  to  decfivc  us.  Here  is  therefore  no  manner 
of  foundation  for  implicifbelief.  IF  we  m  9n  to  come 
at  truth,  there  is  but  one  way  for  it ;  to  attend  to  the 
cool  and  unprejufliccd  diflates  of  reafon,  that  heaven- 
born  direflor  within  us,  which  will  never  miflv-afi  us  in 
any  affair  of  conlequence  to  us,  unlels  we  neglecS  to 
ufe  its  adiflance,  or  give  ourfelves  up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  our  palfions  or  prejudices.  |VIore  elpecia  ly  w^e 
of  this  ajD;e  and  nation,  wao  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  Divine  revelation,  which  alio  convinces  us  of  its 
authority  by  reafon,  fliould  be  peculiarly  UBJuliifiable 
in  quitting  thofe  lacred  guides,  to  whole  condudl  Hea- 
ven ilfelf  has  entrulled  u*^,  and  of  which  the  univerfal 
freedom  of  the  pre(cnt  happy  times  allows  us  the  ufe 
without  rellraint,  and  gi>iiig  ouil'elves  up  to  be  led 
blindfold  by  any  other.  And,  befides  realon  and  reve- 
lation, there  is  no  perfon  or  thing  in  the  univerfe,  that 
ought  to  have  the  leall  influence  over  us  in  our  fearch 
after  truth. 

All  the  operations  of  the  mind  become  eafy  by  habit. 
It  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  habituate  yourfelf  to  examine, 
refledl,  compare,  and  view,  in  every  light,  all  kinds  of 
fubjedls.  Mathematics  in  youth,  rational  logic,  luch  as 
'M.T.  Locke^s^  and  converfation  with  men  of  clear  heads, 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  accuftom  you  to  a  readi- 
nefs  and  juftnefs  in  reafoning.  But  carefully  avoid  dif- 
puting  for  difpuiing's  fake.     Keep  on*  improving  and 
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enlarging  your  views  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  part 
of  knowledge  is  connected  with,  and  will  throw  a  light 
upon  another.  Review  from  time  to  time  your  former 
inquiries,  efpecially  in  important  fubjefts.  Try  whe- 
ther you  have  not  let  yourfelf  beimpofed  upon  by  fom^ 
fallacy.  And  it  you  find  fo,  though  you  have  publiftied^ 
your  opinion  through  all  Europe^  make  not  the  leaft  he- 
litation  to  own  your  miftake,  and  retradl  it.  Truth  is 
above  all  other  regards.  And  it  is  infinitely  worfe  to. 
continue  obftinately  in  a  miftake,  and  be  the  caufe  of 
error 'in  others,  than  to  be  thought  fallible,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  thought  a  mortal  man.  In  examining  into 
truth,  keep  but  one  fingle  point  in  view  at  a  time;  and 

.  when  you  have  fearched  it  to  the  bottom,  pafs  on  to 
another,  and  fo  on,  till  you  have  gone  through  all,  and 

^  viewed  every  one  in  every  different  light.  At  laft,  fum 
up  the  coUedive  evidence  on  both  fides.  Balance  them 
againft  one  another,  and  give  your  aflent  accordingly^ 
proportioning  your  certainty  or  perfuafion  to  the  amount 
of  the  clear  and  unqueftionable  evidence  upon  the 
whole. 

In  reafoning  there  is  more  probability  of  convincing^ 
by  two  or  three  folid  arguments  clpfely  put,  than  by  as 
many  dozen  inconclufive  ones,  ill  digefted,  and  impro- 
perly ranged.  I  know  of  no  way  of  reafoning  equal  to  the 
SocraiiCf  by  which  you  convince  your  antagonift  out  of 
his  own  mouth*  1  could  name  feveral  eminent  writers, 
who  have  fo  laboured  to  eftablifli  their  opinions  by  a 
multiplicity  of  arguments,  that,  by  means  of  over- 
proving,  they  have  rendered  thofe  dodrines  doubtful^ 
which,  with  a  third  part  of  the  reafoning  beftowed  by 
them,  would  have  appeared  unqueftionable. 

Of  all  difputants,  thofe  learned  controverfial  writers 
are  the  moft  whimfical,  who  have  the  talents  of  work- 
ing themfelves  up  in  their  clofets  into  fuch  a  paffion,  as 
to  call  their  antagonifts  names  in  black  and  white  ;  to 
ufe  railing  inftead  of  reafoning,  and  palm  oflf  the  public 
with  rogue^  rajcaly  dog^  and  blockhead^  for  folid  confu- 
tations, as  if  the  academy,  at  which  they  had  ftudied, 
l^ad  been  that  of  Billingsgate. 
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If  one  thinlcs  he  is  in  the  right,  it  can  be  no  great 
matter  with  how  much  modefty  and  temper  he  defends 
truth,  fo  he  does  not  give  it  up.  And  if  he  ihould  bci 
found  afterwards  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  whjch  in 
moft  difputable  points  is  always  to  be  apprehended,  his 
modcil  defence  of  his  opinion  will  gain  hiro,  with  all 
rcalbnablc  people,  a  pardon  for  his  miftake.  There 
are  fo  many  fides,  on  which  moft  fubjeils  may  be  view- 
ed, and  fo  many  conGderations  to  be  taken  in,  that  a 
wife  man  will  always  exprefs  himfelf  modeftly  even  on 
thofe  fubjedls  which  he  has  thoroughly  ftudied.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  danger,  but  contrariwife  great  advan- 
tage, in  hearing  the  opinion  of  others,  if  one  converfes 
with  men  of  judgment  and  probity;  and  thofe  of  con- 
trary charaders  are  not  fit  for  converfation. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  quite  contrary  to  what  one 
would  expcdf,  that  young  people  are  more  pofitive  in 
affirming,  and  more  given  to  difpute,  than  the  aged  and, 
experienced.  One  would  think  it  ftiould  be  natural  for. 
youth  to  be  diffident  of  itfelf,  and  inclinable  to  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  have  had  unqueftionably 
fuperior  advantages  for  information.  But  we  find  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  young  perfon,  viewing  a  fubjedt 
only  from  one  fide,  and  feeing  it  in  a  very  fl;rong  and 
lively  manner,  is,  from  the  fanguine  temper  natural  to 
that  time  of  life,  led  to  difpute,  affirm,  and  deny,  with 
great  obftinacy  and  arrogance.  This  is  one  of  the  moft 
difdgreeable  and  troublefome  qualities  of  youth,  other-* 
wife  fo  amiable  and  engaging.  It  is  the  bufinefs  an^ 
effisft  of  prudence  to  correft  it. 

The  abilities  of  men,  taken  upon  an  average,  are  fq 
very  narrow,  that  it  is  vain  to  expedl  that  ever  the  bull; 
cfa  people  (hould  be  very  knowing.  Moft  men  are 
endowed  with  parts  fufficient  for  enabling  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themfelves  and  their  families,  and  fecure  their 
future  happinefs.  But  as  to  any  thing  greatly  beyond, 
the  common  arts  of  life,  there  are  few  that  have  either 
capacity  or  opportunity  of  reaching  it.  Human  know- 
ledge itfelf  very  probably  has  its  limits,  which  it  never 
will  exceed,  while  the  prefent  ftate  lafts.  The  iyftem^ 
of  the  world,  for  example,  was  originally  produced,  an4 
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Jias  been  fince  condufted,  by  a  wifdom  too  profound 
for  hum^n  capacity  to  trace  through  all  its  fteps.  Hi- 
llory,  at  lead  profane;  beyond  the  tw6  thoufand  years 
laft  paft,  is  come  down  to  us  fo  defeftive,  and  fo  mixed 
with  fable,  that  little  fatisfadlion  is  to  be  had  from  it. 
And  the  hiftory  of  fucceeding  ages  is  far  enough  from 
being  uoexceptionably  authenticated;  though  this  is 
not  denying,  that  phyfiology  and  hiftory  are  ftili  highly 
worthy  our  attention  and  inquiry.  What  I  have  faid  of 
thefe  two  confiderable  heads  of  ftudy,  may  be  affirmed 
in  fome  degree  of  mdft  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
mathematics  and  mathematical  fciences  excepted.  It 
is  the  goodnefs  of  thfe  Auth6r  of  odr  being,  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  our  nature,  and  the  comfort  of  our 
prefent  ftate',  that  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  and  means 
of  happinefs,  ftands  clear  and  unqueftionable  to  every 
found  and  unprejudiced  mind ;  that  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  is  too  obvious,  and  too  ftriking, 
to  efcapte  obfervation,  or  to  produce  difficulty  or  doubt ; 
unlefs  where  difficulties  are  laboribufly  fought  after, 
and  doubts  induftrioufly  raifed ;  that  where  we  moft 
need  clearnefs  and  certainty,  there  we  have  the  moft  of 
them;  that  where  doubts  would  be  moft  diftrading, 
there  we  muft  raife  them  before  we  can  be  troubled 
with  thein,  and  that  where  we  moft  need  full  proof  to 
determine  us,  there  we  have  fuperabundant.  For  with 
"refped  to  out  duty  and  future  expedations,  our  owa 
hearts  are  made  to  teach  us  them ;  and,  as  if  the  inters 
nal  monitor,  Confcience,  was  not  fufficient.  Heaven  it- 
felf  defcends  to  illuminate  our  minds,  and  all  Nature 
•iexerts  herfelf  to  inculcate  this  grand  and  important  lef- 
fon.  That  Virtue  leads  to  happinefs,  and  Vice  to  de-. 
ftruftion.  Of  which  fubjed:  more  fully  in  the  follow-* 
ing  book. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AS  the  human  fpecies  are  to  exift  in  two  different 
ilates,  an  embodied,  and  a  fpiritual ;  a  mortal 
life  on  earth,  and  an  immortal  hereafter ;  it  was  to  be 
expedled,  that  there  (hould  be  certain  peculiar  requi- 
lites  for  the  dignity  of  each  of  the  two  different  flates 
refpeftively ;  and  that,  at  the  fame  time,  there  (hould 
be  luch  an  analogy  between  that  part  of  the  human  ex- 
iftence,  which  was  to  be  before  death,  and  that  which 
was  to  be  after  it,  as  fliould  be  fuitable  to  different 
parts  of  the  fame  fcheme  ;  fo  that  the  latter  (hould  ap- 
pear to  be  the  feqiiel  of  the  former,  making  in  the  whole 
the  complete  exiftence  of  the  creature,  beginning  with 
the  entrance  into  this  mortal  hfe,  but  knowing  no  end. 
In  the  two  parts  of  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature, 
which  we  have  already  confidered,  to  wit.  Prudence 
and  Knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that  the  immediate  view 
is  to  the  improvement  and  embellifhment  of  life,  and 
for  diffufing  happinefs  through  fociety;  at  the  fame 
time  that  many,  if  not  the  greateft  part,  of  the  direc- 
tions given  for  the  conduft  of  life,  and  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  are  likewife  ufeful  with  a  view  to  the  future 
and  immortal  (late.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  truly 
worthy  of  our  attention,  which  does  not  fome  way  (land 
connefted  with  futurity. 
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The  two  parts  of  the  fubj  '£t  which  ftill  remain,  I 
mean,  of  Morals,  and  RevealedRcligion,  do  mcft  im- 
mediately and  diredly  tend  to  prepare  us  for  a  futare 
ftate;  bat,  at  the  fame  time,  are  highly  neceflary  to  be 
ftudied  and  attended  to,  if  we  mean  to  eftablifli  the  bap- 
pinefs  even  of  this  prefent  mortal  life  upon  a  fure  and 
folid  foundation.  But  every  one  of  the  foun,  and  every 
-  coniiderable  particular  in  each  of  them,  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  raifing  our- nature  to  that  perfeftion  and 
hapoinefs,  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  will,  in  the  two  fol* 
lowing  books,  appear  more  illuftrious  than  the  preceding 
part  of  this  work  reprefents  it.  So  that  the  fubjcd  rifes 
in  its  importance,  and  demands  a  higher  regard.  Might 
the  abilities  of  the  writer  improve  accordingly.  Might 
the  infinite  Author  of  the  univerfal  economy  illuminate 
his  mind,  and  fecond  his  weak  attempt  to  e^ihibit  in 
one  view  the  whale  of  what  mankind  have  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  their  anfwering  the  ends  which  the  Divine  Wif- 
dora  and  Goodnefs  had  in  view,  in  placing  them  in  a 
ftate  of  difcipline  and  improvement  for  endlefs  perfec- 
tion and  happinefs. 

To  proceed  upon  a  folid  and  ample  foundatioti  in  the 
following  deduftion  of  morals,  it  feems  proper  to  take 
an  extenfive  profpeft  of  things,  and  begin  as  high  as    ' 
poflibte. 

Firft,  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly,  and  in  a  way 
as  little  abftraft  or  logical  as  poflible,  to  obviate  a  fevv 
artificial  difficulties  that  have  been  ftarted  by  fome  of 
thofe  deep  and  fubtle  men,  who  have  a  better  talent  ar 
puzzling  than  enlightning  mankind.  One  of  thofe 
imaginary  difficulties  is,  The  poffibility  of  our  reafon's 
deceiving  us.  "  Our  reafon,"  fay  thole  profound  gen- 
tlemen, "  tells  us>  that  twice  two  are  four.  But  what 
**  if  our  reafon  impofes  upon  us  in  this  matter?  How, 
•  "  if  in  the  world  of  the  moon,  two  multiplied  by  two 
^*  fliould  be  found  to  make  five?  Who  can  affirm  that 
"  this  is  not  the  cafe?  Nothing  indeed  feigns  to  us  more 
*^  unqueftionable  than  the  proportions  among  numbers, 
"  and  geometrical  figures.  So  that  we  cannot  (fuch  is  . 
*'  the  make  of  our. minds)  lb  much  as  conceive  the  pof- 
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«  fibility  that  twice  two  (hould,  in  any  other  world,  or 
•«  Hate  of  things,  make  more  or  lefs  than  four,  or  that 
«<  all  the  angles  of  a  plain  triangle  fhould  be  either 
•<  more  or  lefs  than  exaftly  equal  to  two  right  onesi 
•'  But  it  docs  not  follow,  that  other  beings  may  not  un- 
•<  derftand  things  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  what 
•*  we  do." 

It  is  wonderful  how  any  man  (hould  have  hit  upon 
fuch  an  unnatural  thought  as  this ;  fince  the  very  diffi- 
culty is  founded  upon  a  flat  contradidion  and  impoili- 
bility.     To  fay,  I  am  convinced  that  twice  two  are 
four,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  talk  of  doubting  whether 
my  faculties  do  not  deceive  me,  is  faying,  that  I  believe 
twice  two  to  be  four,  and  at  the  fame  time  I  doubt  it ;  or 
rather,  that  I  fee  it  to  be  fo,  and  yet  I  do  not  fee  it  to  be 
fo.   A  felf-evident  truth  is  not  collefted,  or  deduced,  but 
intuitively  perceived,  or  feen  by  the  mind.     And  other 
worlds,  and  other  ftates  of  things,  are  wholly  out  of  the 
queflion.     The  ideas  in  my  mind  are  the  objefts  of  the 
perception  of  my  mind,  as  much  as  outward  obje<5ts  of 
my  cyes^     The  idea  of  two  of  the  lunar  inhabitants  is 
as  dillinft  an  objeft  in  my  mind,  fo  far  as  concerns  the 
number,  as  that  of  two  fhillings  in  my  hand.     And  I 
fee  as  clearly,  that  twice  two  lunar  inhabitants  wiH 
make  four  lunarians^  as  that  twice  two  (hillings  will 
make  four  fhillings.     And  while  I  fee  this  to  be  fo,  I 
fee  it  to  be  fo,  and  cannot  fufpeft  it  poffible  to  be  other- 
wife.     I  may  doubt  the  perceptions  of  another  perfon^ 
if  I  cannot  myfelf  perceive  the  fame  objedl:  But  I  can- 
not doubt  what  I  myfelf  perceive,  or  believe  that  to  be 
pofTible,  which  1  fee  to  be  impoflible. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  to  queflion  the  informa- 
tion of  our  faculties,  or  the  conclufions  of  our  reafon, 
without  feme  ground  from  our  faculties  themfelves,  is 
a  diredl  impoflibility.  So  that  thofe  very  philofophers*, 
who  pretend  to  queflion  the  informations  of  their  facul- 
ties, neither  do,  nor  can  really  queflion  them,  fo  long  as 
they  appear  unqueflionable. 

To  be  fufpicious  of  one's  own  judgment  in  all  cafes 
where  it  is  poffible  to  err,  and  to  be  cautious  of  pro«- 
ceeding  to  too  ralh  conclufions,  is  the  very  character  of 
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HVifdom.  But  to  doubt,  or  rather  pretend  to  doubt, 
where  reafon  fees  no  ground  for  doubt,  even  where  the! 
mind,  diftindly  perceives  truth,  is  endeavouring  at 
a  pitch  of  folly,  of  which  Human  Nature  is  not  ca- 
pable. 

If  the  mind  is  any  thing,  if  there  are  any  reafoning 
faculties,  what  is  the  objedl  of  thofe  reafoning  facul- 
ties? Not  falfehood:  For  falfehood  is  a  negative,  a 
mere  nothing,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  perceived,  or 
of  being  an  objeft  of  the  mind.  If  therefore  there  is  a 
rational  mind  in  the  univerfe,  the  objedl  of  that  mind  19 
truth.  If  there  is  no  truth,  there  is  no  perception. 
Whatever  the  mind  perceives,  fo  far  as  the  perceptioa 
is  real,  is  truth.  When  the  reafoning  faculty  is  de- 
ceived, it  is  not  by  diftindtly  feeing  fomething  that  is 
not,  for  that  is  impoflible  ;  but  either  by  not  perceiving 
fomething,  which,  if  perceived,  would  alter  the  ftate 
of  the  cafe  upon  the  whole,  or  by  feeing  ian  objed:  of 
the  underftanding  through  a  falfe  medium.  ^  But  thefe, 
or  any  other  caufes  of  error,  do  by  no  means  affect  the 
perception  of  a  fimple  idea ;  nor  the  perception  of  a 
fimple  relation  between  two  fimple  ideas;  nor  a  fimpic 
inference  from  fuch  fimple  relation.  No  mind  what-- , 
ever  can  diftindly  and  intuitively  perceive;  or  fee,  twice 
two  be  five  :  Becaufe,  that  twice  two  ftiould  be  five,  i« 
an  impoflibility  and  felf-conttadiftion  in  terms,  as  much 
as  faying  that  four  is  five,  or  that  a  thing  is  what  it  i% 
not.  Nor  can  any  mind  diftindlly  perceive,  that  if  two 
be  to  four  as  four  is  to  eight,  therefore  thrice  two  is  four, 
for  that  would  be  diftindlly  perceiving  an  impoiflibility. 
Now  an  impoflibility  is  what  has  no  exiftence,  nor  can 
exift.  And  can  any  mind  perceive,  clearly  perceive, 
what  does  not  exift? 

To  perceive  nothing,  or  not  to  perceive,  is  the  fame. 
So  that  it  is  evident,  fo  much  of  any  thing  as  can  really 
be  perceived,  muft  be  real  and  true.  There  is  there- 
fore either  no  object  of  mind,  no  rational  faculties  in  the 
univerfe ;  or  there  is  a  real  truth  in  things  which  the  mind 
perceives,  and  which  is  the  only  objed  it  can  perceive, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  impolfible  for  the  eye  to 
fee  abfolute  nothing,  or  to  fee^  and  not  fee,  at  the  fame 
time.  2  The 
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The  only  point  therefore  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  en- 
deavour at  clear  perceptions  of  things,  with  all  their 
riiLiiinilances,  connedions,  and  dependences  ;  which 
requires  more  and  more  accuracy  and  attention,  accord- 
ing as  the  conclufion  to  be  drawn  arifes  out  of  more  or 
Icis  complex  premifes  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  a  mind 
capable  of  taking  in  a  much  greater  number  and  variety 
of  particulars,  than  can  be  comprehended  by  any  hu- 
man being,  and  of  feeing  clearly  through  all  their  mu- 
tual relations,  however  minute,  extenlive,  or  compli- 
cated. To  fuch  a  mind  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  all 
parts  of  knowledge,  might  be  as  eafy  to  inveftigate,  as 
to  us  a  common  qucftion  in  arithmetic,  and  with  equal 
certainty  For  truths  of  all  kinds  are  alike  certain  and 
alike  clear  to  minds,  whofe  capacities  and  flates  qualify 
them  for  inveftigating  them.  And  what  is  before  laid 
with  regard  to  our  fafety  in  trufting  our  faculties  in 
mathematical  or  arithmetical  points,  is  equally  juli  with 
refpecl  to  moral  and  all  other  fubjeds.  Whatever  is  a 
real,  clear,  and  diftindl  objedl  of  perception,  muft  be 
fome  real  exift'  nee.  For  an  ablolute  nothing  can  never 
be  an  objedl  of  diftinft  perception.  Now  the  differences, 
agreements,  contrails,  analogies,  and  all  other  relations  ob- 
taining among  moral  ideas,  are  as  effentially  real,  and  as 
proper  fubjcfts  of  reafoning,  as  thofe  in  numbers  and  ma- 
theuiatics,  1  can  no  more  be  deceived,  nor  bring  rnyfelf 
to  doubt  a  clear  moral  propofition,  or  axiom,  than  a 
mathematical  one.  I  can  no  more  doubt  whether  hap- 
pinefs  is  not  preferable  to  mifery,  than  whether  the 
whole  is  not  greater  than  any  of  its  parts.  I  can  no  more 
doubt,  whether  a  being  who  enjoys  fix  degrees  of  hap- 
pinefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  labours  under  one  degree 
of  milery,  is  not  in  a  better  fituation  than  another,  who 
enjoys  but  three  degrees  of  hap|>inefs,  and  is  expofed  to 
one  of  mifery,  fuppnfing  thole  degrees  equal  in  both, 
than  1  cm  doubt  whether  a  man,  who  is  poflefled  of 
fix  thouland  pounds  and  owes  one,  or  another,  who  i» 
worth  orly  three  thouliand  pounds  and  owes  one,  is  the 
richer.  And  fo  of  all  other  cafes,  where  our  views 
and  perceptions  are  clear  and  diftindl.  For  a  truth  of 
one  fort  is  as  much  a  truth,  as  of  another  j  and,  when 
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fully  perceived,  is  as  incapable  of  being  doubted  of  or 
luidaken. 

Yet  fome  have  argued,  that  tljough,  as  to  numbers 
and  mathematics,  there  is  a  real  independent  truth  in  the 
nature  of  things,  which  could  not  poffibly  have  been 
otherwife,  it  is  quite  different  in  morals.  Though  it 
was  impoffible  in  the  nature  of  things^  that  twice  two 
fhould  be  five,  it  might  have  been  fo  contrived,  that, 
univerfally,  what  is  now  virtue  ftiould  have  been  vice, 
and  what  is  now  vice  fhould  have  been  virtue.  That 
all  our  natural  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  wholly 
arbitrary  and  factitious ;  a  mere  inflindl  or  tafle ; 
very  fuitable  indeed  to  the  prefent  flate  of  things :  but 
by  no  means  founded  in  rerum  naturdy  and  only  the 
pure  effedl  of  a  pofitive  ordination  of  Divine  Wifdom, 
to  anfwer  certain  ends. 

It  does  not  fuit  the  defign  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  long  difcufiion  of  knotty  points.  But  I  would  afk 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  maintain  the  above  dodrine. 
Whether  the  Divine  fcheme  in  creating  an  univcrfe,  and 
'  communicating  happinefs  to  innumerable  beings,  which 
before  had  no  exiftence,  was  not  good,  or  preferable  to 
the  contrary  ?  If  they  fay,  there  was  no  good  in  creating 
and  communicating  happinefs,  they  mull  fhew  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  infinitely- wife  Creator  in  choofing  rather  to 
create  than  not.  They  mufl  fhew  how  (to  fpeak  with 
reverence)  he  came  to  choofe  to  create  a  world.  For 
lince  all  things  appear  to  him  exadly*  as  they  are,  if  it 
was  not  in  itfelf  wifer  and  better  to  create  than  not,  it 
mufl  have  appeared  fo  to  him,  and  if  it  had  appeared 
fo  fo  him,  it  is  certain  he  never  had  produced  a  world. 

To  this  fome  anfwer,  that  his  creating  a  world  was 
not  the  confequence  of  his  feeing  it  to  be  in  itfelf  better 
to  create  than  not ;  but  he  was  moved  to  it  by  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  own  nature,  which  attribute  of  good- 
nefs  or  beneVolence  is,  as  well  as  benevolence  in  a  good 
man,  according  to  their  notion  of  it,  no  more  than  a 
tafte  or  inclination,  which  happens,  they  know  not  how, 
to  be  in  the  Divine  Nature ;  but  is  in  itfelf  indiflferent, 
and  abflrading  from  its  confequences,  neither  amiable 

nor 
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toor  odious,  good  nor  bad.  To  this  the  reply  is  eafy,  ti 
ivit,  That  there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  any  attribute  in  thk 
Divine  Nature,  that  could  poflibly  have  been  wanting ; 
or  the  want  of  which  would  not  have  been  an  imper- 
fedlion :  for  whatever  is  in  his  nature,  is  ncceflary,  elfe 
it  could  not  be  in  his  nature ;  necefHty  being  the  only 
account  to  be  given  for  his  exiftence  and  attributes. 
Now  what  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  cannot  be 
faid  to  exift  neceffarily ;  therefore  could  not  exilt  in 
God.  To  queftion  whether  goodriefs  or  beilevblence  in 
the  Divine  Nature  is  nl^ceffary  or  accidental,  is  the  fame, 
as  queftioning  whether  the  very  exiftence  of  the  Deity 
is  neceffary  or  accidental.  For  whatever  is  in  God,  is 
God%  And  to  queftiod  whether  the. Divine  attribute 
ofj  goodnefs  is  a  real  perfedion,  or  a  thing  indifferent, 
that  is,  to  doubt,  whether  the  Divine  Nature  might  not 
have  been  as  perfedt  without,  as  with  it ;  bomes  to  the 
fame  as  queftioning,  whether  exiftence  is  a  thing  in- 
different to  the  Deity,  or  not.  His  whole  nature  is  ex- 
cellent ;  is  the  abftrad  of  excellence  ;  and  nothing  be- 
longing to  him  is  indifferent.    Of  which  more  hereafter: 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  benevolence  6f  the 
Divine  Nature  is  in  itfelf  a  real  excellence  or  perfection, 
independent  of  our  ideas  of  it,  and  cannot,  without  the 
higheft  abfurdity,  not  to  fay  impiety,  be  conceived  of, 
as  indifferent.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  it  mud  hav6 
been  upon  the  whole  better  that  the  univerfe  fhould  be 
created,  and  a  number  of  creatures  produced  (in  order 
to  be  partakers  of  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  happi- 
nefs)  than  not ;  elfe  God,  who  fees  all  things  as  they 
are,  could  not  have  feen  any  reafon  for  creating,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  created  them. 

Let  it  then  be  fuppofed,  that  fome  being  ihould, 
through  thoughleffnefs  and  voluntary  blindnefs  at  firff, 
and  afterwards  through  pride  and  rebellion,  at  length 
■work  up  his  malice  to  that  degree,  as  to  wifti  to  deftroy 
the  whole  creation,  or  to  fubjedl  millions  of  innocent 
beings  to  unfpeakable  mifery  ;  would  this  likewife  be 
good  ?  Was  it  better  to  create  than  not  ?  and  is  it  like^ 
wife  better  to  deftroy  than  preferve  ?    Was  it  good  t& 
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give  being  and  happinefs  to  innumerable  creatures  ?  and 
would  it  likewife  be  good  to  plunge  innumerable  inno- 
cent creatures  into  irrecoverable  ruin  and  mifery?    If 
thefe  feeming  oppofites  be  not  entirely  the  fame,  then 
there  is  in  morals  a  real  difference,  an  eternal  and  un- 
changeable truth,  proportion,  agreement,  and  difagree-* 
pient,  in  the  nature  of  things  (of  which  the  Divine  Na- 
ture is  the  bafis)  independent  on  pofitive  will,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  otherwife;  being  no  more  ar- 
bitrary or  faftitious,  that  what  is  found  in  numbers,  or 
xnathematics.    So  that  a  wickedly-4ifpofed  being  would^ 
fo  long  as  he  continued  unreformed,  have  been  as  really 
fo  in  any  other  (late  of  things,  and  in  any  other  world,, 
as  in  this  in  which  we  live ;    and  a  good  being  would 
have  been  equally  amiable  and  valuable  ten  thoufand 
years  ago,  and  in  the  planet  Jupiter^  as  upon  earth,  and 
in  our  times ;    and  the  difference  between  the  degrees 
of  goodnefs  and*  malignity  are  as  determinate,  and  as 
diflinftly  perceived  by  fuperior  beings,  as  between  a 
hundred,  a  thoufand,   and  a  million ;    or  between  a 
line,  a  furface,  and  a  cube. 

Nothing  is  more  evident^  than  that  we  can  enter  a 
yery  great  way  into  the  Divine  fcheme  in  the  natural 
■jvorld,  and  fee  very  clearly  the  wifdom  and  contrivance, 
ivhich  (hine  confpicuous  in  every  part  of  it.  I  believe 
pobody  ever  took  it  into  his  head  to  doubt,  whether 
the  inhabitants  of- any  other  world  would  not  judge  the 
fun  to  be  proper  for  giving  light,  the  eye  for  feeing,  the 
ear  for  hearing,  and  fo  forth.  No  one  ever  doubted 
'whether  the  angel  Gabriel  conceived  of  the  wifdom  of 
Qod  in  the  natural  world,  in  any  manner  contrary  to 
what  we  do.  Why  then  fhould  people  fill  their  heads 
with  fancies,  about  our  perceptions  of  moral  truth,  any 
inore  than  of  natural.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  we  have 
^11  our  clear  and  immediate  ideas,  by  our  being  capable 
of  feeing,  or  apprehending  (within  a  certain  limited 
fphere)  things  as  they  are  really  and  effentially  in  them- 
fclves.  And  we  may  be  affured,  that  fimple  truths  do 
\)y  no  means  appear  to  our  minds  in  any  flate  eflfentially 
different  from  or  contrary  to  that  in  which  they  appear 
to  the  mind  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 
^  \  ^  That 
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That  there  is  a  poffibility  of  attaining  certainty,  by 
enfation,  intuition,  deduction,  teltimony,  and  inlpira- 
tion,  feems  ea<y  enough  to  prove.  For,  tirft,  where 
fcnfation  is,  all  other  arguments  or  proofs  are  fuperfiu- 
ous.  What  I  feel  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to^doubt,  if  I 
would.  I  muft  either  really  exifl  or  not.  But  I  cannot 
even  be  miftaken  in  imagining  1  feel  myownexiftence; 
for  that  neceftarily  fuppoles  my  exifling.  1  feel  ray 
mind  eafy  and  cahn.  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  bring  myfelf 
to  doubt,  whether  my  mind  is  eafy  and  calm.  Becaufe 
I  feel  aperfedl  internal  tranquillity  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
within  or  without  me  to  perfuade  me  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  what  I  feel ;  and  what  I  really  teel,  fo  far  as 
I  really  feel  it,  mufl  be  real ;  it  being  abfurd  to  tjalk  of 
feeling  or  perceiving  what  has  no  real  exiftence. 

Again,  there  is  no  natural  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  it 
poflible  for  a  human  or  other  intelligent  mind,  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  and  diftindl  perception  of  truth  by  intuition. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fuppofition  of  the  poffibility  of 
a  faculty  of  intelligence  neceiTarily  infers  the  poffi- 
bility of  the  exiftence  of  truth,  as  the  objcidl  of  itiy 
telligence,  and  of  truth's  being  in  the  univerfe  ca- 
pable of  undei  ftanding  truth,  there  muft  be  truth  for 
that  being  to  unde.rftand  ;  and  that  truth  muft  be 
within  the  reach  of  his  underftanding.  But  as  it  is 
felf-evident,  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  ideal, 
or  conceivable  truths,  it  is  likewife  evident,  there  muft 
be  an  infinitely  comprehenfive  underftanding,  which 
perceives  this  infinity  of  truths.  To  talk  of  a  truth  per* 
ceiveable  by  no  mind,  or  that  never  has  been  the  obje<^ 
of  any  perceptive  faculty,  would  beafelf-.contradi(Slion, 
Mind  is  the  v^xy  fuhftratumoi  truth.  An  infinite  mind 
of  infinite  truth.  I'hat  a  finite  underftanding  may  at- 
tain a  finite  perception  of  truth,  is  neceflary  to  be  ad- 
mitted, unlefs  we  deny  the  poffibility  of  the  exiftence 
of  any  finite  underftanding.  For  an  underftanding 
capable  of  attaining  no  degree  of  knowledge  of  truth, 
or  an  underftanding  which  neither  did  nor  could  un- 
derftand  or  perceive  any  one  truth,  is  a  contradidion  in 
words.  Proceeding  in  this  train  of  reafoning,  we  fay. 
Either  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  intuition  poffible,  or  it 

muft 
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muft  be  poffible  by  intuition  to  perceive  truth ;  there 
is  rto  fach  thing  as  fenfiition  poffible,  or  it  muft  be  pof- 
fible for  the  mind  to  perceive  real  objeds.'  That  what 
we  adually  and  really  apprehend  by  intuition  and  fen- 
fation,  mull  be  fomevvhat  veal,  as  far  as  adtually  and 
really  apprehended  ;  it  being  impoffible  to  apprehend 
that  which  is  not.  Now,  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
any  exillence,  or  the  truth  of  any  propofition.  let  It  be 
convey'^d  to  the  mind  by  dedudion,  by  tellimony,  by 
revflation,  or  if  there  were  a  thoufand  other  methods  of 
information,  would  ftill  be  reducible  at  laft  to  dired 
intuition  ;  excepting  what  arifes  from  fenfation.  The 
mind,  in  judging  of  any  propofition,  through  whatever 
channel  communicated  to  it,  or  or^  whatever  arguments 
eftabliflied,  juviges  of  the  ftrength  ot  the  evidence  ;  it 
makes  allowance  for  the  objections  ;  it  balances  the  ar- 
guments, or  confiderations  of  whatever  kind,  againft 
one  another,  it  fees  which  preponderates.  And  fup- 
pofing  this  to  be  done  properly,  it  fees  the  true  ftate  of 
the  cafe,  and  determines  accordingly  ;  nor  can  it  poffi- 
bly  determine  contrary  to  what  it  fees  to  be  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe. 

When,  for  example,  I  confider  in  my  own  mind,  oA 
one  hand,  the  various  evidence  from  authors  and  remains 
of  antiquity,  that  there  was  formerly  fuch  a  ftate  as  the 
Romarif  which  conquered  great  part  of  this  fide  of  the 
globe ;  and  on  the  other,  find  no  reafon  for  doubting 
^of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  ftate  in  former  times,  1  find 
it  as  reafonable  to  believe  it,  and  as  impoffible  to  doubt 
it,  as  to  doubt  the  folution  of  a  queftion  in  numbers  ot 
quantity,  which  I  had  proved  by  arithmetic  vulgar  and 
decimal,  and  by  Algebra.  And  fo  of  other  inftance^. 
So  that,  though  it  would  not  be  proper  to  fay,  I  fee,  by 
intuition,  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  "  there  was 
**  jonce  fuch  a  city  as  Rome  ;^^  yet  I  may  with  the 
utmoft  propriety  fay,  I  fee  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fee  no  reafon  to  think  that  any  valid  objec- 
tions can  be  brought  againft  it,  that  1  intuitively  fee 
the  evidence  for  it  to  be  fuch  as  puts  it  beyond  all 
poflTjbility  of  being  doubted  by  me,  and'  feel  that, 

though 
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though  I  fliould  labour  ever  fo  much  to  bring  myfelf  \9 
queftion  it,  I  abfolutely  cannot ;  nor  can  I  conceive  it 
pofiible  that  it  (hould  appear  queftionabl^  to  ^ny  perfon, 
wboiias  fairly  confidered  it, 

Suppofe,  in  the  fame  manner,  (in  a  point  which  has 
been  difputed)  a  man,  of  a  clear  head,  to  have  tho- 
roughly examined  all  the  various  evidences  for  the 
Chriftian  religion,  allowing  to  every  one  its  due  weight, 
and  no  more ;  fuppofe  him  to  have  attentively  confi- 
dered  every  objection  againft  it,  allowing,  likewife,  to 
every  one  impartially  its  full  force  ;  fuppofe  the  refult 
of  the  whole  inquiry  to  be  his  finding  iuch  a,  prepon- 
derancy  of  evidence  for  the  truth  ot  Chriftianity,  a^ 
iliould  beyond  all  comparifon  over-balance  the  whole 
weight  of  the  objedions  againft  it ;  I  fay,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  would  then  intuitively  fee  the  evidence  for  Chrif- 
tianity to  be  unfurmountable ;  and  could  no  more 
bring  bimfelf  to  doubt  it,  than  to  dpubt  whether  all  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones  ;  nor  to 
conceive  the  poflibility  of  any  other  petfon's  doubting 
it,  who  had  fairly  confid^red  both  fides  of  the  queftion. 

In  the  fame  manner  a  perfon,  who  fhould  carefully 
examine  the  arguments  in  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  and  fhould 
clearly  and  convincingly  perceive  the  ftrength  of  each, 
the  connexion  of  one  with  another,  and  the  refult  of 
the  whole  ;  might  in  the  ftridleft  propriety  of  fpeech  be 
laid  to  fee  intuitively  the  truth  and  juftnefs  of  thaljf 
lyftem  of  ethics. 

If  fo,  then  it  is  plain,  that  certainty  is,  in  the  nature, 
©f  things,  equally  attainable  upon  all  fubjeds,  though 
beings  of  our  limited  capacity  may  not,  in  our  prefent 
imperfed  ftate,  be  capable  of  attaining  it.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  the  truth  of  the  moft  obvious  a^ioni  in  arith- 
metic or  geometry,  may  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  an  infant, 
or  an  idiot ;  which  appears  felf-evident  to.  the  firll 
glance  of  any  mind  that  is  capable  of  putting  twp 
thoughts  together.  How  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  th?: 
troth  of  fuch  an  axiom  as  the  following  appears  immcn 
diately  inconteftable :  That  if  from  equal  quantities 
equal  quantities  be  fubtrafted,  equal  quantities  will  rcr 

maift.J 
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inain  ^  How  comes,,  I  fay,  the  truth  of  this  axiom  to 
appear  at  once,  while  fiaoral  doftrines  furniih  endlefs 
difpute  ?  The  obvious  anfwer  is,  from  the  fimplicity 
of  the  terms  of  thC  propofition,  and  of  what  is  affirnied 
of  them>  which  leaves  no  room  for  ambiguity  or  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fubjed:  to  be, 
conlidered,  or  the  fmallnefs  of  the  number  of  ideas  to 
be  taken  in,  which  prevetits  all  danger  of  puzzling,  or 
diftrading  the  underftanding,  and  rendering  the  refult 
.  or  concliifion  doubtful.  Suppofe  the  arguments  for 
Chriftianity  to  be  exadlly  one  thoufand,  and  the  objec- 
tions againft  itexadlyone  hundred :  Suppofe  an  angelic, 
or  other  fuperior  underftanding,  to  perceive  intuitively 
the  exaft  ftate  of  .each ;  and  to  fee  diftindlly  the  hun- 
dred objections  to  be  furmountable,  or  not  valid,  and 
the  arguments  to  every  one  folid  andconclufive  ;  I  fay, 
that  fuch  a  being  would  intuitively  fee  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  human  mind  fees 
the  truth  of  any  complex  demonftration  in  KiicUd. 
/  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  all  evidence  whatever  is 
to  be  finally  tried  by,  and  reduced  to  intuition,  excep? 
that  which  we  have  from  fenfation:  That  truth  of  all 
kinds  is  equally  capable  pf  being  intuitively  perceived, 
and  of  being  afcertained  to  minds  fitted  for  receiving 
and  examining  it :  That  moral  truth  is  in  no  refpeCt 
naturally  more  vagiie  or  precarious  than  mathematical ; 
but  equally  fixed,  and  equally  clear,  to  fuperior  minds; 
and  probably  will  be  fo  hereafter  to  thofe  of  the  human 
tnake,  who  fhall  attain  to  higher  improvements  in  future 
ftates :  And  that  in  the  mean  time  our  duty  is  to  examine 
carefully,  and  to  acl  upon  the  refult  of  candid  inquiry. 
That  we  are,  in  fome  inftances  of  inconfiderable  im- 
portance to  our  final  happinefs,  liable  to  error,  is  no. 
more  than  a  natural  confequence  of  theimperfedion  of 
our  prefent  ftate,  and  the  number  of  particulars  necef- 
fary  to  be  taken  in,  in  order  to  find  out  the  true  ftaxe  of 
things  upon  the  whole.  But  this,  fo  far  from  proving 
the  impoflibiiity  of  coming  at  truth,  or  that  we  are  ex- 
pofed  to  irremediable  error,  ftiews,  that  truth  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  attained  by  fuch  intelligent  beings  as  fliall 

Q^  ,     with 
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with  proper  advantages  of  capacity  and  means,  fct 
themfclvcs  to  the  finding  it  out  with  fincerity  and  dili- 
gence. 

The  amount  of  what  has  been  faid  on  moral  certainty 
is  brietlv  as  follows,  viz. 

That  it  is  felf-contraJidory  to  talk  of  doubting  the 
perceptions  of  our  faculties,  it  being  impoflible  to  per- 
ceive a  truth  clearly,  and  yet  to  doubt  it» 

That  rur  fimple  idea%  being  the  immediate  objeds 
of  ourunderftandings,  and  being  level  to  direft  intuition, 
are  capable  of  being  with  the  greateft  exadlnefs  exa- 
mined and  compared,  in  order  to  the  finding  the  truth 
or  falfchood  of  any  propofition,  whofe  terms  are  not  too 
complex,  or  otherwife  out  of  the  reach  of  our  faculties.. 
And  that  whatever  the  underftandingclearly  determines, 
after  mature  examination,  to  be  truth,  it  is  impoiHble 
to  doubt. 

That  whatever  any  mind  really  perceives  muft  be 
real,  as  far  as  perceived.  That  therefore,  there  muft  be 
real  truth  perceiveable,  clfe  there  could  be  no  perceptive 
faculty  in  the  univerfe  ;  fince  falfehoods  and  impof&bili* 
ties  are  not  in  the  nature  of  things  perceiveable,  being 
non-entities. 

That  all  kinds  of  truths  appear  equally  certain  ta 
minds  capable  of  inveftignting  them.  That  moral  truth 
is  in  its  own  nature  no  more  vague  or  precarious,  than 
mathematical ;  though  in  fome  infl:ances  more  difli- 
cultly  inveftigated  by  our  narrow  and  defective  faculties^ 

That  there  muft  be  in  the  nature  of  things,^  (the 
bafis  of  W'hich  is  the  Divine  Nature)  an  eternal^  ^flen- 
tial,  and  unchangeable  difference  in  morals  ;  that  there 
is  a  real,  not  a  factitious,  or  arbitraiy,  good  iand  evil,  a 
greater  and  lefs  preferablenefs  in  diflcrent  characters 
and  actions.  That,  accordingly,  if  it  had  been  in  the 
nature  of  things  no  way  better  that  an  univerfe  fhould 
be  created,  than  not ;  it  is  evident,  God,  who  fees  all 
things  as  they  are,  would  not  have  feen  any  reafon  for 
creating  an  univerfe,  and  therefore  would  not  have  ex- 
erted his  power  in  the  produdtion  of  it. 

That  the  Divine  attribute  of  benevolence,  is,  in  ita 
^wn  nature,  really  and  eflcntially,  and  without  all  regard* 
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the  notions  of  created  beings,  and  exclufive  of  all  coii-- 
ibquiences,  a  perfedion  ;  not  an  indifferent  property,  as 
feme  pretend.  For  that  nothing  either  evil  or  indif- 
ferent can  be  conceived  of  as  eiiftitig  necelfarily  :  but 
ttie  Divine  Benevolence  and  all  the  other  attributes  of 
his  nature  exift  necelfarily. 

That  if  it  was  proper,  or  good,  to  create  an  univerfe 
of  beings  capable  of  hippinefs,  it  muft  on  the  contrary 
be  improper,  or  morally  wicked,  to  endeavour  to  oppofe 
tiie  Divine  fcheme  of  Benevolence,  or  to  wijQi  innocent 
beings  condenined  to  mifery.  .'There  is  therefore  aii 
eternal  arid  effential,  not  a  fadltious,  or  ^rbitraty,  good 
and  evil  in  morals ;  and  the  foundation  of  moral  good 
Ik  in  theneceSary  arid  unchangeable  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Narurfe. 

That  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  attainable 
by  fenfatiori.  That  reality  muft  be  the  objeft  of  fenfa* 
tion,  it  being  impoffible  to  feel  what  has  no  exiftence. 
That  it  is  iriipoffible  to  doiibt  whiat  we  perceive  by 
fenfatibnl 

That  certainty  is  In  the  nature  of  things  attainable 
by  intuition.  That  the  exiftence  of  intelligence  necef- 
fiarily  fuppofes  that  of  truth,  as  the  objeft  of  underftand- 
ing.  That  truth  is  a  Divine  Attribute  ;  therefore  muft 
6xift  neceffarily.  That  every  iritelligerit  mind  muft  be 
fuppofed  capablie  of  intuitively  perceiving  truth.  And 
that  we  find  by  experience,  we  cannot  eveii  force  our- 
felves  16  doubt  the  truths  we  intuitively^  perceive. 

That  fuch  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  attain- 
able in  fubjeds  of  whidh  we  receive  information  by 
deduction,  teftimony,  and  revelation,  as  renders  it  im- 
poflible  for  the  riaind  to  hefitate  or  ddubt.  For  that 
the  fum,  or  refult,  of  all  kinds  of  evidence,  however 
Complex  and  various,  elcept  vvhat  arlfes  fromfenfationj 
is  the  objedl  of  direft  intuition. 

To  condude  this  introdu6tion :  v?^ere  oilr  prefent 
ftate  much  more  difadvantageous  than  it  is  ;  did  we 
labour  under  much  greater  difficulty  and  uncertainty^ 
than  we  do,  in  our  featch  after  truth  ;  prudence  would 
ftill  dir^d  us;  upon  the  wholcj  What  courfe  to  take. 
The  probability  of  fafety  in  th^  main  would  ftill  be 

<^2  upoa 
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upon  the  fide  of  virtue  ;  and  there  would  ftill  be  reafon 
to  fear  that  vice  and  irregularity  would  end  ill.  This 
alone  Avouid  be  enough  to  keep  wife  and  confiderate 
beina;s  to  their  duty,  as  far  as  known.  But  our  condi- 
tion is  very  different ;  and  our  knowledge  of  all  necet^ 
fary  truth  futlicientiy  clear,  extenfive  aad  certain. 

SECT.    L 

The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  eJldbUJbed  as  the  Foun^ 

dation  of  Morality. 

NOTHING  is  more  indifputable  than  that  Ibme- 
thing  now  exifls.  Every  perfon may  fay  to  him- 
felf,  "  1  certainly  exift  :  for  1  feel  that  I  exift.  And 
**  1  could  neither  feel  that  I  exift,  nor  be  deceived  ra 
'*  imagining  it,  if  1  was  nothing.  If,  therefore,  I  exift, 
**  the  next  queftion  is,  How  1  came  to  be  ?"  Whatever 
exifls,  muft  owe  its  being,  and  the^particular  circum- 
ftances  of  it,  to  fome  caufe  prior  to  itfelf,  unle&  it  exife 
neceflarily.  For  a  being  to  exift  necefTarily,  is  to  exift 
fo  as  that  it  was  impoffible  for  that  being  not  to  have 
exifted,  and  that  the  fuppofition  of  its  notexifting  Ihould 
imply  a  direft  contradiftion  in  terms*  Let  any  perfba 
try  to  conceive  of  fpace  and  duration  as  annihilated,  or 
not  exifling,  and  he  will  find  it  impoffible,  and  that 
they  will  ftill  return  upon  hisi  mind  in  fpite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  Such  an  exiftence' therefore  is^ 
neceflary,  of  which  there  is  no  other  account  to  be  given, 
than  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  exift;  and 
this  account  is  fully  fatisfying  to  the  mind. 

Whatever  difficulty  vvc  may  find  in  conceiving  of  the 
.  particular  modus  of  a  neceffary  exiftence  ;  an  exiftence 
which  always  was,  and  could  not  but  be ;  always  con- 
tinuing, but  which  never  had  a  beginning;  as  all  the. 
difficulty  of  fuch  conceptions  evidently  ^rifes  from  the 
narrownefe  of  our  finite  and  limited  minds,  and  as  ouip 
reafon  forces  us  upon  granting  the  reality  and  necef- 
fity  of  them,  it  would  be  contradidting  the  moft  iB- 
refiftible  cofividions  of  our  reafon  to  difpute  them,  j  and 
it  is  indeed  out  of  our  power  to  difpute  them. 
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To  have  recourfe  to  an  infinite  fucceflion  of  dependent 
caufes,  produced  by  one  another  from  eternity,  and  to 
give  that  as  an  account  of  the  exiftence  of  the  world, 
mmU  give  no  fatisfaftion  to  the  mind,  but  will  confound 
it  with  an  infinite  abfurdity.  For  if  it  be  abfurd  to  at- 
tempt  to  conceive  of  one  fingle  dependent  being,  pro- 
duced without  a'*caufe,  or  exifting  without  being 
brought  into  exiftence  by  fome  pre-exifting  caufe,  it  is 
infinitely  more  fo  to  try  to  conceive  of  an  infinite  feries 
of  dependent  beings  exifting  without  being  produced 
by  any  original  and  uncreated  caufc;  as  it  would  be  more 
fliocking  to  talk  of  a  ftioufand  links  of  a  chain  banging 
upon  nothing,  than  of  one. 

That  the  material  world  is  not  the  firft  caufe,  is  evi- 
dent; becaufe  the  firft  caufe,  exifting  necefll^rily,  with- 
out which  neceffity  he  could  not  poffibly  exiit  as.  a  firft 
caufe,  muft  be  abfolutely  perfed,  unchangeable,  and 
every  where  the  fame,  of  which  afterwards..  This  we 
fee  is  by  no  means  to  be  affirmed  of  the  material  world; 
its  form,  motion,  and  fubftance,  being  endlefsly  various, 
and  fubjeft  to  perpetual  change.  That  nothing  mate- 
rial could  have  been  the  neceffarily  exiftent  firft  caufe 
is  evident,  becaufe  we  know,  that  all  material  fubftances 
confift  of  a  number  of  unconnedted  and  feparable  parti- 
cles ;  which  would  give,  not  one,  but  a  number  of  firft 
caufes,  which  is  a  palpably  abfurdity*  And  that  the 
firft  caufe  cannot  be  one  fingle  indivifitle  atom  is  plain, 
becaufe  the  firft  caufe,  being  neceffarily  exiftent,  muft 
be  equally  neceflary  throughout  infinite  fpace. 

Tnat  chance,  which  is  only  a  word,  not  a  real  being, 
fhould  be  the  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of  the  world,  is  the 
feme  as  faying,  that  nothing  is  the  caufe  of  iis  exiftence, 
or  that  it  neither  exifts  neceffarily,  nor  was  produced  by 
that  which  exifts  neceffarily,  and  therefore  does  not  exift 
at  all.  Therefore,  after  fuppofing  ever  fo  long  a  feries 
of  beings  producing  one  another,  we  muft  at  laft  have 
recourfe  to 'fome  Firft  Caufe  of  all,  himfelf  uncaufed, 
exifting  neceffarily,  or  fo,  as  that  the  fuppclition  ot  his 
not  exifting  would  imply  a  contradidlion.  This  firft 
caufe  we  call  God. 

The  firft  caufe  muft  of  neceffitv  be  one,  in  the  mbft 
pure,  fimple,  and  indivifible  manner.     For  the  firft 
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caufe  muft  cxift  neceflarily,  that  is,  it  is  a  direft  ab- 
iurdity  to  fay,  that  fumething  now  exifts,  an4  yet  there 
is  no  original  firft  caufe  of  exiftence.  Now,  when  to 
avoid  this  abfurdity,  we  have  admitted  one  i:ndepen- 
dent,  nec(-'flarily  exiftent  firft  caufe,  if  we  afterwards 
proceed  to  admit  another  firft  caufe,  or.  number  of  firft 
cauftrs,  we  ihall  find,  that  all  but  on^  are  fuperfluous. 
Bccaufe  one  is  fufficient  to  account  for  the^xiftence  of 
all  things.  And  as  it  will  evidently  be  no  contradic- 
tion to  fuppofe  any  one  put  of  a  plurality  not  to  exift, 
fincc  one  ulonc  is  fiiflicient ;  it  follows,  that  thgre  cai\ 
be  but  one  fingle  firft  caufe.         * 

Belides,  it  will  be  made  evident  by  and  by,  that  the; 
firft  caufe  muft  be  abfolutely  perfedt  in  every  ppflible 
Tcfpecl,  and  in  every  poflible  degree.  Now  that  wbicU 
ingrofles  and  fvyallows  up  into  itfelf  all  poflSble  perfec-. 
tion,  or  rather  is  itfelf  abfolute  perfedion,  can  be  but 
one:  becaufe  there  can  be  but.  one  abfolute  Whole  of 
perfe(5lion. 

We  may  poflibly,  through  inattention,  conrimit  mi- 
ftakes  with  rcfpeds  to  what  are,  or  are  nqt,  perfe<5^ion^ 
fit  to  be  afcribed  to  the  firft  caufe,  as  fome  of  the  Hea- 
thens were  abfurd  enough  to  afcribe  even  to  their  fu^ 
premc  deity,  attribi^tes  which  ought  rather  to  be  termed^ 
vices  than  yirtues.  But  \ve  can  never  miftake  in  afcri- 
bing  to  the  Supreme  Being  all  poflible,  real,  and  con- 
fiftcnt  perfedions.  For  a  Being,  who  exifts  naturally 
and  neceflarily,  muft  of  neceflity  exift  in  an  infinite  and 
unbounded  manner,  the  ground  of  his  exiftence  being 
alike  in  all  moments  of  duration,  and  all  points  of  fpace. 
Whatever  exifts -naturally  and  neceflarily  in  the  Eatt^' 
muft  of  courfc  exift  naturally  and  neceflarily  in  the^ 
Weft,  in  the  South,  and  in  the  North,  above  and  be- 
low, in  former,  prefent,  and  in  future  times.  Whatr 
ever  exifts  in  this  manner,  exifts  in  a  perfedt  manner. 
Whatever  exifts  in  a  perfcft  manner,  m  refpedt  of  extent; 
and  duration,  muft  evidently  be  perfed  in\very  other 
^-efped,  of  which  its  nature  is  capable.  For  the  whole 
idea  of  fuch  a  Being  is  by  the  fuppofition  natural.  an4^ 
neceflary  ;  a  partial  neceflity  being  an  evident  abfur- 
dity. That  the  firft  caufe  therefore  fliould  be  deficient 
in  any  one  perfection  confiftent  with  the  nature  of  fucli 
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a  Being  as  we  muft  conclude  the  firft  caufe  to  be,  is  as 
evident  a  contradidion  as  to  fav,  that  the  firft  caufe 
may  naturally  and  neceffai^ily  exift  in  the  Eaft,  and  not 
in  the  Weft,  at  prefent,  but  not  in  tinie  paft  or  to  come. 
For  fuppofe  it  were  argued,  that  the  firft  caufe  may 
rot  be  infinite,  for  example,  in  wifdom  ;  I  a(k  firft^ 
Whether  wifdom  can  be  faid  to  be  a  property  unfuit- 
ablc  to  the  idea  of  the  firft  caufe  ?  This  will  hardly  be 
pretended.  No  one  can  imagine  it  would  be  a  more 
proper  idea  of  the  firft  paufe,  to  think  of  him  as  of  a 
Being  utterly  void  of  intelligence,  than  as  infinite  in 
knowledge.  It  is  evident,  that  of  two  beings,  other- 
wife  alike,  but  one  of  which  was  wholly  void  of  intel- 
ligence, and  the  other  poffefled  of  it;  the  latter  would 
lie  more  perfeA  than  the  former,  hy  th?  difference  of 
the  whole  amount  of  the  intelligence  he  poflefled.  Oij 
the  other  hand,  of  two  beings  otherwife  alike,  but  one 
of  which  laboured  under  a  vicious  inclination,  which 
occafion^d  a  deviation  from,  or  deficiency  of  moral  per- 
feftion,  and  the  other  was  wholly  clear  of  fuch  imper- 
feftion,  the  latter  would  be  a  more  perfeA  nature  than 
the  former,  by  the  difference  of  the  whole  amount  of 
fuch  negative  quantity,  or  deficiency.  Which  fhews 
the  neceflity  of  afcribing  to  the  Supreme  Being  every 
poffible  real  perfedbion,  and  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing 
the  fmalleft  imperfedlion  or  deficiency  to  l?e  in  his  na-1 
ture. 

If  it  be  evident  then  that  wifdom,  in  any  the  loweft 
degree,  is  an  attribute  fit  to  be  afcribed  to  the  firft 
cauTe,  and  if  whatever  is  in  the  firft  caufe,  is  in  him 
naturally  and  neceflarily,  that  is,  could  not  but  have 
been  in  l^im/  it  is  obvious,  that  fuch  an  attribute  can- 
not be  in  him  in  any  limited  degree,  any  more  than  he 
can  naturally  and  neceflarily  exift  in  one  point  of  fpacc, 
and  not  through  all.  It  is  an  evident  contradidion  to 
fuppofe  the  firft  caufe  c^^ifting  naturally  and  neceflarily, 
and  yet  limited,  either  as  to  his  exiflence  or  perfec- 
tions ;  becaufe  it  is  plain,  there  can  be  nothing  to  limit 
them,  which  is  the  fame  as  faying,  that  they  muft  be 
unlimited.  Farther,  whatever  is  in  the  nature  or  ef- 
fence  of  the  firft  caufe,  muft  be*  in  hirq  naturally  and 
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neccflurlly ;  that  i*^,  is  an  enbntial  attribute  of  his  na- 
ture, or  coulJ  not  but  have  been  in  his  nature  ;  for  if 
it  h-jcl  been  poflQble  that  his  nature  could  have  been 
M  iihout  ai)y  particular  attribute,  it  certainly  would,  by 
the  very  fuppofition.  Now,  whatever  is  necefiarily  an 
attribute  of  Deity,  is  Deity,  And  limited  Deity  is  a 
contradiction  as  much  as  limited  infinity.  For  infinity 
is  unbounded,  knowledge  is  unbounded,  power  is  un- 
bounded, goodnefs  is  unbounded.  Thefe  and  the  reft 
are  the  neceflary  attributes  of  Deity.  And  as  they  are 
in  him,  they  together  form  the  idea  of  fupreme  Deity. 
The  Dciiy,  or  firll  caufe,  muft  therefore  be  poflefled 
pf  every  potlible  perfeftion  in  an  infinite  degree,  all 
ihofe  perfections  being  naturally  infinite,  and  there  be- 
ing nothing  to  limit  the  Deity,  or  his  perfections. 

We  cannot  therefore  avoid  concluding,  that  the  firfl; 
caufe  is  poflefled  of  infinite  intelligence,  or  knowledge, 
that  his  infinite  mind  is  a  treafurc  of  an  infinity  of 
of  truths,  that  he  has  ever  had  at  all  moments  from  all 
eternity,  and  fever  will  to  all  eternity  have  in  his  view, 
and  in  adlual  contemplation,  all  things  th^t  ever  have 
exifted,  that  do  now,  or  ever  Ihallexift,  throughout  in- 
finite fpace  and  duration,  with  all  their  connedtigns,  re- 
lations, dependences,  gradations,  proportions,  difie- 
fences,  contrafts,  caufes,  effcds,  and  all  circunifl:ances 
of  all  kinds,  with  the  ideas  of  all  things  which  are 
merely  pofiiblc,  or  whofe  exiftence  does  not  imply  a 
contradidion,  though  they  have  never  a6tually*exifl:ed, 
with  all  tlicir  poflible  relations,  connexions,  and  cir-^ 
cumflances,  whofe  idea  is  conceivable.  In  one  word, 
the  Divine  mind  muft  comprehend  all  things  that  by 
their  nature  are  capable  of  being  know  or  conceived. 

From  the  fam.e  neceflary  connexion  between  the  in- 
finity of  the  firft  caufe  in  one  particular,  and  in  all,  wq 
cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  he  muft  be  infinite  in 
goodnefs ;  it  being  felf-evidcnt,  that  goodnefs  or  be-* 
nevolehce  muft  in  any  ftate  of  things  be  a  perfetflion, 
and  the  want  of  any  degree  of  it  a  deficiency.  To  be' 
infinite  in  goodnefs,  is  to  poflefs  fuch  benevolence  of. 
nature,  as  no  conceivable  or  poflible  meafure  of  good- 
pefs  can  exceed,  or  which  c^n  never  be  fatisfied  with 
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exerting  itfelf  in  ads  of  goodnefs,  in  a  manner  fuitable 
^o  propriety  and  redltude. 

Here  a  proper  diftindion  ought  to  be  made  between 
goodnefs  and  mercy.  Though  it  is  demonftrably  cer- 
tain, that  the  Supreme  Being  is  infinite  in  gbodnefs,  we 
rauft  not  imagine  he  i^  infinite  in  mercy.  Becaufe  we 
can  fuppofe  innumerable  cafes,  in  which  mercy  to  par- 
ticulars would  imply  a  defedt  of  goodnefs  upon  the 
whole.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  evident,  that  the  greateft 
goodnefs,  upon  the  whole,  will  appear  in  refufing  mercy 
to  particulars ;  not  in  granting  it.  We  mult  therefore 
conclude,  that  mercy  will  certainly  b^  refufed  to  all 
fuch  offenders,  whom  juftice  and  goodnefs  to  the  whole 
require  to  be  punifhed.  Thus  the  Divine  goodnefs  i& 
not  bounded  in  its  extent,  but  only  regulated  in  its  ex- 
ertion by  wifdom  and  juftice. 

Froni  the  fame  "neceffity  for  concluding  that  the  firflt 
caufe  muft  be  i^niformly,  and  in  all  confiftent  refpefts. 
infinite,  we  muft  conclude,  that  he  is  pofleiTed  of  ajl 
infinite  degree  of  power;  it  being  evident,  that  power 
is  a  perfedlion,  and  preferable  to  weaknefs.  Infinite 
power  fignifies  a  power  at  all  moments  from  eternity  to. 
eternity,  and  throughout  all  fpace,  to  produce  or  per- 
form whatever  does  not  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  imply  an  exprefs  contradiftion,  as  making  fome^ 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time,  or  oppofes 
fome  of  the  other  perfeftions  of  his  nature,  as  the  doing 
fomething  unjuft,  cruel,  or  foolifti.  And  indeed  all 
fach  things  are  properly  impofllbilities.  Becaufe  it  is 
altogether  as  impoffible  that  a  Being  unchangeably  juft, 
good,  and  wife,  ftiould  ever  change  fo  as  to  ad  contrary 
to  his  eftential  chara6ter^  as  that  a  thing  flxould  be  and 
not  be  at  the  fame  time. 

From  the  fame  neceflity  of  concluding  upon  the  uni«* 
form  and  univerfal  infinity  of  the  firft  caufe,  we  cannot 
avoid  concluding,  that  he  is  infinite  in  juftice  and  truth, 
it  being  felf-evident,  that  truth  is  a  perfeiStion,  and  pre- 
ferable to  falfehood.  The  Divine  nature  muft  be  the 
very  ftandard  of  truth;  he  muft  be  entirely  mailer  of 
the  exaft  ftate  of  all  things,  and  of  all  their  relations 
Snd  connexions ;  he  muft  fee  the  advantage  of  adting 
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according  to  the  true  ftate  of  things,  and  the  right  ftatc 
of  the  cafe,  rather  than  according  to  any  falfe  or  fidi- 
tious  one ;  and  muft  perceive,  more  generally  and  uni- 
verfally  than  any  creature,  that  the  confequence  of  uni- 
verfal  truth  muft  be  univerfal  order,  perfedlion,  and 
happinefs;  and  of  univerfal  falfehood  and  deception, 
univerfal  mifery  and  confufion. 

If  there  be  any  other  natural  or  moral   perfedlions, 
for  which  we  have  no  names,  and  of  which  we  have  no 
ideas,  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  they  muft  be  in  the  Dip 
vine  Nature ;    but  that  they  muft  exift  in  Him  in  an 
unlimited  degree.     Or,  to  fpeak  properly,  every  [>offible 
and  confiftent  perfedion  takes  its  origin  from  its  being 
an  attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  eKifts  by  the 
fame  original  neceflity  of  nature,  as  the  infinite  mind 
itfelf,  the  fubjlratmn  of  .all  perfedion,  exifts.     So  that 
the  neceflity  of  exiftence  of  the  moral  perfedions  of  the 
Deity  is  the  very  fame  as  that  of  the  natural.     Tfry  to 
annihilate  fpace,  or  immenfity,  in  your  mind  ;   and  you 
will  find  it  impolfible.     For  it  exifts  neceflarily  ;    and 
is  an  attribute  of  Deity.     Try  to  annihilate  the  idea  oif 
reditude  in  your  mind;  and  you  will  find  it   equally 
impoflible;   the  idea  of  rectitude,  as  fomewhat  reaf, 
will  ftill  return  upon  the  underftanding.     Rectitude  is 
therefore  a  necefliiry  attribute  of  Diety  ;    and   all   the 
Divine  moral  attributes,   of  which  we  have  any  ideas, 
are  only  redlitude  dift'ereotly  exerted.     And  the  redi- 
tude  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  the   proper  bafis   and 
foundation  of  moral  good  in  the  difpofition  or  pra<51ice 
of  every  moral  agent  in  the  univerfe ;  or,  in  other  words, 
virtue,  in  an  intelligent  and  free  creature,  of  whatever 
rank  in  the  fcale  of  being,  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  con* 
formity  of  difpofition  and  pradlice  to  the  neceflary,  eter- 
nal, and  unchangeable  reftitude  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

Of  every  pofitive  fimple  idea  that  can  enter  into  ouir 
minds,  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  either  fomething  be- 
longing to  the  Divine  Nature  (to  fpeak  according  to 
our  imperfedl  way)  or  it  is  a  work  of  his,  or  of  fome 
creature  of  his.  We  do  not  fay,  God  made  immenfity. 
or  fpace,  duration  or  eternity,  truth,  benevolence,  re<3i*l 
tude,  and  the  reft.     But  thefe  are  clear,  pofitive,  finiple. 
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ideas  in  our  minds.  Therefore  they  muft  exift.  But 
if  they  exift,  and  yet  are  not  made  by  God,  they  muft 
be  neceflarily  exiftent.  Now  we  know,  that  nothing 
exiftrs  neceflarily,  but  what  is  an  attribute  of  Deity,  that 
is,  one  of  our  imperfed  and  partial  conceptions  of  his 
infinite  nature,  which  ingrofles  and  fwallows  up  all 
poflible  perfedions. 

"^  Though  we  have  here  treated  of  the  perfeftions  of 
,  the  firft  caufe  feparately,  and  one  after  the  other,  we  are 
not  to  form  to  ourfelves  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  confifting  of  feparable  or  difcerpible  parts,  to  becpn- 
ceived  of  fi^ngly,  and  independently  on  one  anothen  In 
treating  of  the  human  mind,  we  fay  it  confifta  of  the 
faculties  of  underftanding,  will,  memory,  and  fa  forth. 
But  this  evidently  conveys  a  falfe  idea  of  a  mind;  1 1  is 
the  whole  mind  that  underftands,  wills,  loves,  hates,  re- ' 
members,  fees,  hears,  and  feels,  and  performs  all  the 
other  fundions  of  a  living  agent.  And  to  conceive  of 
its  faculties  as  feparable  from  or  independent  on  one  ano- 
ther, is  forming  a  very  abfurd  notion  of  mind  which 
cannot  be  confidered  as  confifting  of  parts,  or  as  capable 
9f  divifibn.  When  we  fay  whatever  is  an  attribute  of 
jpeity  is  a  Deity  itfelf,  which  is  demonftrably  true,  we 
ought  to  underftand  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we 
lay,  that  whatever  is  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind  is  the 
mind  itfelf,  '  Thus,  though  immenfity  alone,  truth 
alone,  infinite  power  or  wifdom  alone,  though  no  one 
of  thefe  perfeftions  alone  is  the  full  and  complete  idea 
of  Diety,  any  more  than  underftanding  alone,  will  alone, 
.or  memory  alone,  is  of  the  human  mind,  yet  all  the  firft, 
together  v/ith  the  other  attributes,  as  they  fubfift  in  the 
Divine  mind,  are  Deity,  and  all  the  latter,  with  the 
other  mental  pdwers,  are  the  human  piind,  and  yet  nei- 
ther the  former  nor  the  latter  can  be  conceived  of  as 
divifible  or  n^ade  up  of  p9:rts,  - 

As  the  neceflary  exift ence  and  abfolute  perfedlion  of 
God  render  it  proper  and  reafonable  to  afcribe  to  him 
fhe  creation  of  the  univerfe  ;  fo  his  omniprefence,  in- 
finite power,  and  wifddm,  make  it  reafonable  to  con- 
clude that  he  can,  with  the  utmoft  facility,  without  in- 
terruption, for  infinite  ages,  conijuil  and  govern  both^ 
\     ■^'      ■     '         ■'  the 
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the  natural  and  moral  wcrld.  Though  the  dodrine  of 
Providence  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  wife  Hea- 
thens, and  is  therefore  commonly  confidered  as  a  point 
of  natural  religion  ;  yet,  as  revelation  only  fets  it  in  a 
clear  and  fati^fa6loTy  light,  I  fliall  put  off  what  I  have 
to  fay  upon  it  to  the  fourth  book. 

Our  bluing  utterly  incapable  of  forming  any  fhadow 
of  an  idea  adequate  to  the  true  nature  and  eilencQ  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  is  no  more  an  objedion  againft  the 
certainty  of  his  exillence,  than  the  impoflibility  of  our 
conceiving  of  infinite  beginninglefs  duration,  is  againft 
its  reality.  What  our  reafon  compels  us  to  admit,  muft 
not  be  rejefted,  be<  aufe  too  big  for  our  narrow  minds  to 
comprehend,  nor  ifideed  can  we  rejeft  it,  if  w^e  would. 

Let  us  therefore  do  our  utmoft  to  conceive  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  the  one  independent,  neceffarily-exift- 
cnt,  unchangeable,  eternal,  immenfe,  and  univerfal 
mind,  the  foundation,  oryi/^/ra/ww  of  infinite  fpace,  dur- 
ation, power,  w  ifdom,  goodnefs,  juftice,  and  every  other 
poffible  perfedlion ;  without  beginning,  without  end, 
without  parts,  bounds,  limits,  or  defedls ;  the  caufe  of 
all  things,  himfelf  uncaufed ;  the  preferver  of  all  things, 
himfelf  depending  on  no  one ;  the  upholder  of  all  things,' 
himfelf  upheld  by  no  one:  from  all  moments  of  eternity, 
to  all  momentsof  eternity,  enjoying  the  perfedlion  of  hap- 
pinefs,  without  the  poflibility  of  addition  or  diminution; 
before  all,  above  all,  and  in  all ;  poflefling  eternity  and 
immenfity,  fo  as  to  be  at  once  and  for  ever  fully  mafter  of 
every  ix)int  of  the  one  and  moment  of  the  other;  pervad- 
ing all  matter,  but  unaffedled  by  all  matter  ;  beftowing 
happinefs  on  ail,  without  receiving  from  any  ;  pouring 
forth  without  meafurc  his  good  gifts,  but  never  dinri- 
niftiing  his  riches ;  let  us  in  a  word  think  of  him  as 
the  All,  the  Whole,  the  Perfedlion  of  Perfedlion. 

While  we  view  his  adorable  excellences  according, 
to  our  limited  and  partial  manner,  let  us  take  care  not 
to  conceive  of  him  as  made  up  of  parts,  who  is  the  mod 
perfedt  unity.  While  we  confidcr,  in  fucceffion,  his 
fcveral  attributes  of  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  the 
reft,  let  us  take  care  not  to  form  a  complex  or  com- 
pounded idea  of  him^  whofe  eil]bnce  is  abfolutely  pure 
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and  Ample.  We  are  not  to  think  of  various  attributes, 
and  then  fuperadd  the  idea  of  God  to  them.  The  per* 
fedion  or  abftraft  of  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  and 
every  other  attribute,  in  one  fimple  idea,  in  the  one 
tJniverfal  Mind,  which  fills  infinitude,  is  the  moft  per* 
fed  idea  we  can  form  of  incoraprehenfible  Deity. 

Here  is  a  Deity  truly  worthy  to  be  adored  !  What 
are  the  Jupiters  and  yunos  of  the  Heathens  to  fuch  a 
God  ?  What  is  the  common  notion  of  the  obfed:  of 
worlhip ;  a  venerable  perfonage  fitting  in  heaven,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  world  below  with  a  very  acutei 
and  penetrating  eye  (which  I  doubt  is  the  general  no- 
tion among  the  unthinking  part  of  Chriftians}  what  is 
fuch  a  God  to  the  immenfe  and  unlimited  nature  wc 
have  been  confid^ring  I 

SECT.    \i. 

An  Idea  of  the  Divine  Scheme  in  Creation.  The  happtnefs 
of  confcious  Beings^  the  only  End  for  which  they  wert 
brought  into  Exijlence.  HappinefSj  its  foundation^ 
Univerfal  Concurrence  of  all  Beings  with  the  Divine 
Scheme  abfoliitely  necejfary  to  univerfal  Happinefs.^ 

SO  far  we  have  gone  upon  a  rational  foundation  ia 
eftablifhing  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  his  being 
poffefled  of  all  poflible  perfedions.  From  the  abfolute 
and  unchangeable  perfedion  and  happinefs  of  God,  ic 
appears,  as  obferved  above,  that  his  defign,  in  creating, 
muft  have  been^  in  confiftency  with  wifdom  and  redi*- 
tude,  to  produce  and  communicate  happinefs.  This 
muft  be  kept  in  view  throughout  the  whole  bf  the 
fcheme.  When  we  think  of  the  Creator  as  laying  the 
plan  of  his  univerfe,  we  muft  endeavour  to  enlarge  our 
ideas  fo,  as  to  conceive  properly  of  what  would  be  wor-f 
thy  of  an  infinitely  capacious  and  perfedl  mind,  to  pro- 
jed;  No  partial,  unconneded,  or  inconfiftent  defign 
would  have  fuited  Infinite  Wifdom.  The  work  of  a 
God  muft  be  great,  uniform,  and  perfed.  It  muft,  in 
one  word,  be  an  Univerie. 
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In  fucli  a  plan,  where  all  was  to  be  full,  and  no  void; 
or  chafm,  it  is  cviJent,  there  muft  be  an  extenfive  va- 
riety, and  innumerable  different  degrees  of  excellence 
and  perfedtion  in  things  animate  and  inanimate^  fuit- 
able  to  the  relpccHve  places  to  be  filled  by  each,  higher 
or  lower,  riling  one  above  another  by  a  juft  and  eafy 
gradation.  This  we  am  accordingly  trace  in^he  fmall 
part  of  the  fcalc  of  bcinjr,  which  our  obfei-vation  takes 
in.  From  crude,  unprepared  dufl,  or  earth,  we  pro- 
ceed to  various  y/r^/a  impregnated  with  fome  higher 
qualities.  From  thence  to  pebbles,  and  other  foflSl 
fubftanceS)  which  feem  to  be  endowed  with  a  fort  of 
vegetative  principle.  .  Next  we  proceed  from  the  loweft 
and  fimpleft  of  vcgetablesj  up  to  the  highell  and  moil 
curious  ;  among  which  the  fcnfitive  plant  feems  to  par-t 
take  of  fomething  like  animal  life.  As  the  polype,  and 
fome  other  reptiles,  fcem  to  defcend  a  little,  as  if  to 
meet  the  vegetable  cr'iation;  Then  we  come  to  ani- 
mals endowed  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling  and  tailing  only, 
as  various  fliell-fini.  After  them  follow  fuch  as  have 
more  fenfes,  till  vi^e  come  to  thofe  that  poffefs  fomewhat 
analogous  to  human  faculties,  as  the  faithfulnefs  of  dogs, 
the  generous  courage  of  the  horfe,  the  fagacity  of  the 
elephant,  and  the  mifchievous  low  cunning  of  the  fox 
and  ape.  Suppofc  a  hunicm  creature^  of  the  meaneft 
natural  abilities,  from  its  birth  deprived  of  the  faculty 
of  fpeech,  how  much  would  it  be  liiperior  to  a  monkey? 
How  much  is  a //b//^/2^o^  fuperior  ?  From  fuch  a  hu- 
man mind  we  may  proceed  to  thofc  which  are  capable 
of  the  common  arts  of  life  ;  and  from  them  onward  to 
fuch  as  have  fome  degree  of  capacity  for  fome  one  branch' 
of  art  or  fcience.  Then  we  may  go  on  to  thofe,  who. 
are  endowed  with  minds  fufceptible  of  various  parts  of 
knowledge.  From  which  there  arc  a  great  many  de- 
grees of  natural  capacities,  rifing  one  above  another,  be- 
fore we  reach  fuch  a  divine  fpirit  as  that  of  a  Neivton. 
Perhaps  fomeof  the  lower  orders  of  angelic  natures  might* 
not  be  raifed  above  him  at  a  much  greater  diftance,' 
than  he  was  above  fome  of  his  fpecies. 

Even  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  elements 
there  is  an  analogy  kept  up.     Various  fpecies  of  fiflies 
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Approach  very  nearly  to  beafts,  who  live  on  dry  land,  ia 
form  and  conftitution.  Several  fpecies  unite  the  aquatic 
and  terreftrial  charafters  in  one.  The  bat  and  owl  join 
the  bird  and  bcaft  kinds ;  fo  that  the  different  natures 
run  almoft  into  another ;  but  never  meet  fo  clofely,  as 
to  confound  the  diftrnftion. 

Thus,  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  the  divine  plan  of  crea- 
tion, all  is  full,  and  all  connefted  1  And  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude,  that  the  fame  uniformity  amidft  va- 
riety takes  place  through  the  univerfal  fcale  of  being, 
above  our  fpecies,  as  well  as  below  it,  in  other  worlds 
as  well  as  ours.  This  was  to  be  expefted  in  an  univer- 
fal fyftera  planlied  by  one  immenfe  and  all-compre-? 
bending  mind. 

Confidering  the  unbounded  and  unlimited  perfedions 
of  the  firft  caufe,  who  has  exifted  from  eternity,  6as 
had  an  infinite  fpace  to  ad  in,  an  infinity  of  wifdom  to 
fuggefi  fchemes,  and  infinite  power  to  put  thofe  fchemes^ 
in  execution  for  effeftii^  whatever  infinite  goodnefs 
might  excite  him  to  propofe  :  confidering  thefe  things, 
what  ideas  may  we  form  of  the  adlual  exertion  of  fuch 
perfedlions  ?  What  may  they  not  have  produced ;  what 
may  they  not  be  every  moment  producing*;  what 
they  may  not  produce  throughout  an  endlefs  eternity ! 
There  is  no  determinate  time  we  can  fix  for  infinite 
wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  to  have  begun  to  exert 
themfelves  in  creating,  but  what  will  imply  an  eternity 
paft,  withput  any  exertion  of  creating  power.  And  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  Infinite  Goodnefs  to  have  let  aa 
eternity  p^fs  without  exerting  itfelf  in  bringing  any  one 
creature  into  exiftence.  Whither  then  does  this  lead 
us  ?  There  is  no  point  in  eternity  paft,  in  which  can 
conceive,  that  it  would  have  been  improper  for  infinite 
wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  to  have  been  exerted. 
And  he,  who  from  all  eternity  has  had  power,  in  all 
probability  has  from  all  eternity  had  will  or  inclination 
to  communicate  his  goodnefs.  'Let  us  try  to  imagine 
then,  what  may  be  the  whole  effed:  of  infinite  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  exerted  through  an  infinite  du- 
ration paft,  and  in  an  unbounded  fpace.  What  ought  to,, 
be  the  number  of  produftions  of  infinite  power,  wifdom, 
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and  goodnefs,  throtighout  immenfity  and  eternity? 
What  may  we  fuppoJe  the  prefent  degree  of  perfection 
of  beings,  who  have  cxifted  from  periods  dillant  from 
the  prefent  beyond  all  reach  of  human  numbers,  and 
have  l^ecn  conlTantly  improving  ?  What  degrees  of 
knowledge,  of  power,  of  gopdnefs,  may  fach  beings 
have  by  this  time  acquired  ?  Let  readers,  who*  have  ac- 
cumftomed  themfelves  to  fuch  trains  of  thinking,  pur- 
fiie  thefe  views  to  t'ncir  full  extent.  To  add  here  all 
that  may  be  deduced  from  fnch  confiderations,  may  not 
be  neceflUry. 

It  is  afterwards  demonftrated,  that  the  happinefs  of 
the  proper  creatures  was  the  fole  view,  which  the  IH- 
vine  Wifdom  could  have  in  producing  an  univerfe. 
Now,  happinefs  being  a  primary  or  fimple  idea,  it  nei- 
ther needs,  nor  is  capable  of  any  explanation,  or  of 
being  exprefled,  but  by  fome  fynonymous  term,  which 
likewifes  communicates  a  fimple  idea^  as  fatisfadlion,' 
pleafure,  or  fuch  like.  But  it  is  of  good  ufe  to  under- 
ftand  what  makes  real  happinefe,  and  how  to  attain  it. 
The  foundation  or  ground  of  happinefs,  then^^  is  **  A 
**  confcious  being's  fmding  itfelf  in  that  ftate,'  and  fur- 
**  niftied  with  all  thofe  advantages,  which  are  the  moft 
*'  fuitable  to  its  nature,  and  the  moft  conducive  to  its 
*•  improvement  and  perfeftion." 

Here  is  a  fubjeft  for  an  angel  to  preach  upon,  and  the 
whole  human  race  to  be  his  audience.  It  is  the  very 
fubjeft,  which  the  AmbaflUdor  of  heaven  came  to  this 
world  to  treat  of,  and  explain  to  mankind. 

Happinefs  is  no  imaginary  or  arbitrary  thing.  It  is 
what  it  is  by  the  unalterable  nature  of  things,  and  the 
Divine  Ordination.  In  treating  of  fuch  fubjedls,  it  is 
common  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  things  feparately 
from  the  pofitive  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  un- 
derftand  this  matter  rightly,  it  is  ncccffary  to  remember,^ 
that  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  Divine  Nature  is  in- 
cluded, or  rather  is  the  foundation  of  all.  Thus  when 
it  is  here  faid,  that  happinefs  is  fixed  according  to  the 
unalterable  nature  of  things,  as  well  a'')  determined  by 
the  pofitive  will  of  God,  the  meaning  ii,  that  the  Su- 
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preme  Being,  in  determining  what  (hduld  be  the  haj^pitiefd 
of  the  creature,  and  how  he  (hould  attain  it,  has  adled 
according  to  the  abfolute  reditude  of  his  own  nature. 

But  to  return,  no  creature  is^  or  can  be  fo  formed,  as 
to  continue  fteadily  and  uniformly  happy,  through  the 
whole  of  its  exiftence,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  in  a 
ftate  unfuitable  to  its  nature,  and  deprived  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages necelTary  for  its  improvement  and  perfedion. 
It  is  a  diteft  and  felf-evident  impoflibility,  that  luch  a 
creature  Ihould  be.  Were  the  foundation  of  happinefs 
dependent  upon  the  refpeftive  imaginations  of  diiTerent 
creatures,  what  occaGon  for  all  the  pompous  apparatus 
we  know  has  beeq  made  for  preparing  the  human  fpe- 
cies  for  happinefs  ?  Had  it  been  poffible>  or  confiAent 
with  the  Divine  Perfeftions  and  nature  of  things^  that 
mere  fancy  (hould  have  been  a  foundation  for  happi- 
nefs, there  had  needed  no  more  than  to  have  lulled  th^ 
creature  into  a  pleating  delufion,  a  golden  dream,  out 
of  which  he  fhould  never  have  waked.  And  there  is 
jno  doUbt,  but,  if  the  happinefs  of  our  fpecies  and  other 
rational  agents  could,  properly,  have  been  brought  about 
in  this,  or  any  other  lefs  operofe  manner,  than  that  which 
is  appointed,  there  is  not  the  lead  doubt,  1  fay,  but  the 
unbounded  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  who  brought  them  into  being  on  purpofe  for 
happinefs,  and  cannot  but  choofe  the  ^atiielt  and  beft 
ways  for  gaining  his  endsj  would  have  brought  them  to 
happinefs  in  fuch  a  way.  But  it  is  evident,  that  then 
man  could  not  have  been  man^  that  is^  an  intelligent^ 
free  agent ;  therefore  could  not  have  filled  his  place  ia 
the  fcale  of  being ;  for  as  he  ftands  in  the  place  between 
angels  and  brutes,  he  muft  have  been  exadly  what  he 
is,  or  not  have  been  at  all.  An  infinitely  perfefl  Au- 
thorj  if  he  creates  at  all,  will  neoeflarily  produce  a  work 
iree  from  chafms  and  blunders.  And  to  think  of  the 
God  of  Truth  as  producing  a  rational,  .intelligent  crea- 
ture, whofe  whole  happinefs  fhould  be  a  deception; 
what  can  be  conceived  more  abfurd,  or  impious?  If 
fuch  a  creature  is  formed  for  contemplating  truth,  could 
Re  likewife  have  been  brought  into  exiftence,  to  be  irre- 
fiftibly  led  into  a  delufion  ?   To  what  end  a  faculty  of 
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reafoninjs^,  to  be,  by  his  very  make  and  date,  drawn  into 
unavoidable  error? 

Bclides  all  this,  let  any  man  try  to  cpnceive  in  his 
own  mind  the  poflibility  of  bringing  about  a  general 
and  univerfal  huppinefs  upon  any  other  footing,,  than  the 
concurrence  of  all  things,  in  one  general  and  uniform 
courfc,  to  cm  great  and  important  end  ;  let  any  man 
try  to  conceive  this,  I  fay,  and  he  will  find  it  in  vain. 
If  the  foundation  of  univerfal  happinefs  be.  Every  be- 
inp;'s  rinding  itfelf  in  fuch  circumftances  as  bed  fuit  its 
nature  and  Hate,  is  it  pofiible,  that  every  being  fhould 
find  itfelf  in  thofe  circumftances,  if  every  being  afteda 
part  unfuitable  toits  nature  and  ftate?  On  the  contrary, 
a  deviation  from  that  condud,  which  fuits  a  reafonable 
nature,  is  the  very  definition  of  moral  evil.  And  every 
deviation  tench  to  produce  diforder  and  unhappinefs. 
And  every  l^fler  degree  of  fuch  deviation  tends  to  draw 
on  greater,  and  this  deviation  into  irregularity  would  in 
the  end  produce  univerfal  unhappinefs ;  but  that  it  is 
over-ruled  by  fuperior  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs.  So  that^ 
inftead  of  the  fophiftical  maxim,  "  That  private  vices 
**  are  public  benefits,**  we  may  eltablifh  one  much  more 
jufl;  "That  the  fmalleft  irregularities,  unreftrained, 
*•  and  encouraged,  tend  to  produce  univerfal  confufioa 
**  and  mifery." 

In  conicquence  of  the  above  account  of  the  true 
fouiidaiion  of  happinefs,  it  is  plain,  that  different  na- 
tures will  require  a  different  provifion  for  their  happi- 
nefs. The  mere  animal  will  want  only  what  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  the  individual,  and  the  fpecies. 
Whatever  is  fuperadded  to  that,  will  be  found  fuper- 
fluous  and  ufelefs,  and  will  go  unenjoyed  by  the  animal. 
But  for  a  higher  nature,  fuch  as  thai  of  man,  another 
fort  of  apparatus  niiift  be  provided.  Inafmuch  as  he 
partakes  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  rational  nature,  it 
is  plain  he  cannot  be  completely  happy  with  a  provifion 
made  for  only  one  half  of  his  nature.  He  will  there^ 
fore  need  whatever  may  be  requifite  for  the  fupport  and 
comfort  of  the  body,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind.  For  the  happijiefs»  of  an  angel,  or  other  fu- 
perior power,  a  provifion  greatly  fuperior,  and  more 
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than  all  that  we  can  conceive,  may  be  neceflary.  And 
the  higher  the  nature,  the  more  noble  a  happinefs  it  is 
capable  of.     The  perfed:  happinefs  enjoyed  by  the  Su- 

f>rerae  Being  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  abfo- 
ute  and  unlimited  perfeftion  of  his  nature. 

The  Supreme  Mind,  in  laying  the  plan  of  an  univerfe^ 
tn'uft  evidently  have  propofed  a  genetal  fcheitie,  which 
ihould  tatke  in  all  the  various  orders  of  being  ;  a  fcheme 
in  which  all^  or  as  many  as  poflRble  of  the  particulars 
ihould  come  to  happinefs,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  the  happiriefs  of  the  whole  fhould  be  conliftent 
with  that  of  individuals,  and  that  of  individuals  with 
that  of  the  Whole,  and  with  the  nature  of  things,  or, 
inore  properly,  with  the  Divine  Reditude.  We  cannot 
imagine  Infinite  Wifdom  propofing  a  particular  fcheme 
for  every  individual,  when  the  end  might  be  gained  by 
a  general  one.  For,  to  gain  various  ends  by  one  means, 
is  a  proof  of  wifdom.  As,  oii  the  contrary,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  different  means,  to  gain  an  end,  which  might 
have  been  obtained  by  one,  is  of  weaknefs. 

Let  the  univerfal  plan  of  things  have  been  what  it 
would,  it  is  evident,  that^  in  order  i6  general  and  uni- 
verfal perfeftion,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  that,  in  ge- 
neral, all  things  inanimate,  animate^  and  rational,  con- 
cur in  one  defign,  arid  co-Operate,  in  a  regular  and  uni- 
form manner,  to  carry  on  the  grand  view.  To  fuppofe 
any  one  part  or  member  to  be  left  out  of  the  general 
fcheme,  left  to  itfelf,  or  to  proceed  at  random,  is  abfurd. 
The  confequence  of  fuch  an  error  mull  unavoidably  be, 
a  confufion  in  the  grand  machinery,  extending  as  far  ais 
the  fphere  of  fuch  a  part  or  member  extended/  And 
as  it  is  probable  that  no  create^  being,  efpecially  of  the 
loweft  ranks,  has  extenfive  enough  views  of  things,  to 
know  exaftly  the  part  it  ought  to  aft,  it  is  plain,  that 
proper  means  and  contrivances  muft  have  been  ufed  by 
Him  who  fees  through  the  whole,  for  keeping  thofe  be- 
ings to  their  ptoper  fphere,  and  bringing  them  to  per- 
form their  refpeftrve  parts,  fo  as  to.  concur  to  the  per- 
feftion  and  happinefs  of  the  whole. 

The  inanimate  is  the  loweft  part  of  the  creation,  or 
the  loweft  order  of  being*     As  it  is  of  itfelf  incapable 
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happinefs,  k  is  plain  that  all  it  is  fit  for,  is  to  contribute 
to  the  happinefs  of  beings  capable  of  enjoying  it«  To 
jnake  inanimate  matter  perform  its  part  in  the  grand 
fcheme,  nothing  will  anfwcr,  but  fuperior  power  or 
force,  as,  by  the  very  fuppofition  of  its  being  inanimate, 
it  is  only  capable  of  being  aded  upon,  not  of  ading^ 
So  that  every  motion,  every  tendency  to  motion,  in 
every  lingle  atom  of  matter  in  the  univerfc,  muft  be 
effeded  by  the  a^jency  of  fome  living  principle.  And 
%vithout  being  adled  by  fome  living  principle,  no  one 
atom  of  matter  in  the  univerfe  could  have  changed  its 
Hate  from  motion  to  reft,  or  from  reft  to  motion  ;  but 
inuil  have  remained  for  ever  in  the  ftate  it  was  firft 
created  iiu 

The  Supreme  Mind  being,  as  we  have  leen,.  unrver- 
fally  prefent  in  every  point  of  infinite  fpace,  where  there 
is,  or  is  not,  any  created  being,  material  or  immaterial, 
muft  be  intimately  prefent  to  every  atom  of  matter,  and 
every  fpiritual  being,  throughout  the  univerfe.  His 
power  is,  as  we  have  feen,  neceflarily  infinite,  or  irre- 
Jillible ;  and  his  wifdom  perfedl.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dently no  more,  nor  fo  much,  for  a  Being,  endowed  with 
fuch  an  advantageous  fuperiority  over  the  material  crea- 
tion, to  aduate  the  vaft  univerfe,  as  for  a  man  to  move 
his  linger  or  eye-lid.  His  prefence  extending  through 
infinitude,  puts  every  atom  of  matter  in  the  univerfe 
within  his  reach.  His  power  being  irrefiftible,  enables 
him  to  wield  the  moft  enormous  mafles,  as  whole  planets 
at  once,  wiih  any  degree  of  rapidity,  with  as  little  diflS- 
culty,  or  rather  infinitely  lefs,  than  a  man  can  the  lighteft 
ball.  And  his  wifJom  being  abfolutely  perfedl,  he  can- 
not but  know  exadily  in  what  manner  to  diredl,  regu- 
late, and  adluate  the  whole  material  machine  of  the 
world,  fo  as  it  may  the  beft  anfwer  his  various,  wife,  and 
noble  purpofes.  And  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  motions 
and  revolutions,  all  the  tendences  and  inclinations,  as 
they  are  commonly,  for  want  of  better  terras,  called; 
all  the  laws  of  nature,  the  cohefion  of  bodies,  the  at- 
traftion  and  gravitation  of  planets,  the  efiiux  of  light 
from  luminous  bodies,  with  all  the  laws  they  are  fubjeft 
tOy  muft  be  finally  refolved  into  the  a(^ion  of  the  Su- 
preme 
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preme  Being,  or  pf  beings  employed  by  him,  whatever 
intervening  inftrumentality  may  be  made  ufe  of.  Thus' 
^he  inanimate  creation  is  wrought  to  the  Divine  purpofe 
by  fuperior  power,  or  force. 

To  bring  the  animal,  irrational  natures  to  perform 
their  part  in  the  general  fcheme,  it  was  neceflary  to  en- 
dow them  with  a  few  llrong  and  powerful  inclinations, 
or  appetites,  which  (hould  from  time  to  time  folicit 
tliem  to  eafe  the  pain  of  deiire  by  gratifying  them  ;  and 
to  give  them  capacity  enough  to  conftilt  their  own  pre- 
fervation  by  means  fijL  for  the  purpofe,  which  are  eafily 
found.  Befides  inftind-,  they  leeni  to  be  endowed  with 
a  kind  of  faculty  in  fome  n^eafui;^  analogous  to  our  rea- 
fgn,  which  reftrains  and  regulates  inftinft,  fo  that  we 
obferve,  they  (hew  fomething  like  thought  and  fagacicy 
in  their  purfuit  of  their  gratifications,  and  even  (hew 
fome  traces  of  reflection,  gratitude,  fajthfulnefs,  and  the 
like.  Their  apprehenfions  being  but  weak,  and  their 
fphere  of  action  narrow,  they  have  it  not  generally  in 
their  power,  as  creatures  of  fuperior  capacities,  and  en- 
dowed with  extenfive  liberty,  to  g;o  out  bf  the  track  pre- 
fcribed  them,  and  run  into  irregularity.  By  thefe  means, 
the  brute  creatures  are  v^^orked  to  the  Divine  purpofe, 
and  made  to  fill  their  fubordinate  fpUere,  and  contri- 
bute, as  lar  as  that  extends,  to  the  regularity,  perfedion^ 
and  happinef$  of  the  whole. 

We  come  now  to  what  we  reckon  the  third  rank  of 
being,  the  rational  creation ;  which  mull  lile wife,  ac»- 
icordingto  the  Divine  Scheme,  concur  with  the  ( ther 
parts,  and  contribute  in  their  fphere  to  the  perfedion 
End  happinefs  of  the  univerfal  fy ftem. 

The  rational  world  being  the  pare  the  moft  neceflary, 
and  of  the  greateft  importance,  as  their  happinefs  was 
the  principal  view  the  Supreme  Bting  muft  have  had 
in  the  creation,  their  concurrence  is  what  can  the  leaft 
be  difpenfed  with.  Should  the  whole  material  fyftern 
run  to  ruin :  fhould  luns  be  loft  in  eternal  darknefe  1 
planets  and  comets  rufh  out  on  all  fides  into  the  infinite 
expanfe,  or  the  fixed  ftars  leave  their  llations,  and  dalh 
a^ainft  one  another ;  and  (hould  an  univerfal  fentence 
qf  annihilation  be  paiTed  upon  the  animal  world  ;    the 
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deftniAionof  both  the  inanimate  and  animal  creation 
w  uld  no»  be  fo  great  a  difturbance  of  the  Divine; 
fchciTic,  would  not  be  fuch  an  important  breach  of  the 
general  order  and  regularity  neceflary  to  univerfal  per- 
fect ion  and  happinefs,  as  a  general  defedl of  concurrence 
or  irregularity  and  oppolition,  in  the  rational  world, 
for  vvliofc  happinefs  the  inferior  creation  was  brought 
into  baring,  and  whofe  happinefs,  fhould  it  totally  mif- 
carry,  the  Divine  fchcme  muft  be  totally  defeated. 

SECT.     HI. 
.  Of  the  Nature  of  Man^  and  Immortality  of  the  SouL 

IN  order  to  underfiand  what  it  is  for  our  fpecies  to 
con  ur,  in  a  proper  manner,  with  the  Divine 
Scbenie,  and  to  obferve  what  wife  means  have  been 
contrivc'l  bv  the  Divine  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  for 
brii^giiig  us  to  the  rcquifite  concurrence  in  confiftence 
with  our  nature  and  (lute,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  confi- 
dcr  a  little  the  human  nature  and  chayaden 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  we  underftand  matter  bet- 
ter than  fpi^it ;  that  we  know  lefs  of  our  fouls' than  of 
our  bodies.  But  this  is  only  a  vulgar  error.  And  the 
truth  IS,  that  wc  know  nothing  of  the  internal  fubftance 
of  cither  one  or  the  other.  But  we  know  enough  of 
the  properties  and  ft  ate  of  both,  to  know  how  to  feek 
the  good  of  both,  would  we  but  a'dt  according  to  our 
know  ledge. 

"1  hat  which  raifes  the  human  make  above  the  brute 
creati'Tcs,  is  our  having  capacities,  which  enable  us  to 
take  more  extenfive  views,  and  penetrate  farther  into 
the  natures  and  connedions  of  things,  than  inferior 
creatures  ;  our  having  a  faculty  of  abftraft  refledlion^ 
fo  that  we  can  at  pleafure,  call  up  to  our  minds  any 
fubjedt  we  have  formerly  known,  which,  for  aught 
that  appears,  the  inferior  creatures  cannot  do,  nor  exr 
cite  in  themfelves  the  idea  of  any  abfent  objedt,  but 
what  their  fenfes,  either  diredlly  or  indiredly,  recalto 
their  memory ;  and  lafl:ly,  that  we  are  naturially,  tilL 
we  come  to  be  debauched,  more  mafters  of  our  paffioD$ 
and  appetites,  or  more  free  to  choofe  and  refufe,  thasn 
the  inferior  creatures^  |t^ 
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It  is  impoffible  to  put  together  any  coiiliftent  theory 
of  our  nature,  or  flate,  without  taking  in  the  thought 
of  our  being  intended  for  immortality.  If  we  attempt 
to  think  of  our  exigence  as  terminating  with  this  life, 
all  is  abrupt,  confufed,  and  unaccountable.  But  when 
the  prefent  is  confidered  as  a  (late  of  difcipline,  and 
introdudion  to  endlefs  iniprovenient  hereafter ;  though 
we  cannot  fay,  that  we  fee  through  the  whole  fchemcj 
we  yet  fee  fo  much  of  wifdom  and  defign,  as  to  lead 
us  to  conclude  with  reafon,  that  the  whole  is  contrived 
in  the  mod  .proper  njianner  for  gaining  the  important 
end  of  preparing  us  for  immortal  happinefs  and  glory. 

And  that  it  is  reafor^able  to  believe  our  fpecies  formed 
for  immortality,  will  appear  firft,  by  conGdering  the 
nature  of  the  mind  itfelf,  which  is  indeed,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  being  ;  for  the  body  is  only  a  fyfteni  of 
matter  inhabited  and  aduated'by  the  living  fpirir. 

That  the  mind  may,  in  a  dependence  upon  the  infi- 
nite Author  of  life  and  being,  continue  to  exift  after 
the  diflblution  of  the  body,  there  is  no  reafon  to  queftii- 
011.  For  individuality  and  indifcerpibility  being  infepa^r 
rable  properties  of  mind,  it  is  plain  that  a  mind  can  die 
only  by  annihilation.  But  no  one  can  fliew  that  there 
is  any  connexion  between  death  and  annihilation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mortal  body  itfelf  is  certainly  not  an- 
nihilated at  death,  nor  any  way  altered  in  its  elTence, 
only  its  condition  and  circumftances  are  not  the  fame 
as  when  animated  by  the  living  principle,  which  is 
alfo  the  cafe  of  the  mind.  But  if  the  mind  be  a 
principle  originally  capable  of  thought  and  felf-mo- 
tion  by  its  own  nature  ;  it  follows,  that  it  may,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  think  and  aft  in  one  ftate  as  well 
as  another  j  in  a  future  as  well  as  in  the  prefent.  If  it 
were  poflible  to  conceive  of  a  material,  thinking,  and 
felf-moving  principle,  which  is  a  £iat  contradiftion, 
inaftivity  being  infeparable  from  the  idea  pf  mutter  ; 
yet  it  would  not  thence  follow,  that  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple mull  lofe  its  exiftence  at  the  diflblution  of  the 
grofs  body.  The  mor^l  proofs  for  the  future  exiftence 
of  the  human  fpecies  would  ftill  remain  in  force,  whe- 
ther we  were  confidered  as  embodied  fpirits,  or  as  mere 
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body.  Nor  is  there  any  contradidion  in  the  ide^  of  an 
im-iiorial  body  any  more  than  of  an  immortal  fpirit; 
nor  IS  »oy  being  immortal,  but  by  dependence  on  the 
Divint-  Supporting  Power.  Nor  does  the  notion  of  the 
pofli^)iii  y  of  a  faculty  of  thinking  fuperadded  to  matter, 
at  all  ilFecl  the  point  in  queftion.  Though  it  is  certain, 
that  a  pretendf-d  fyftem  of  matter  with  a  thinlcing  fa- 
culiy,  mull  either  be  nothing  more  than  matter  ani- 
mated hv  fpirif,  or  a  fubftance  of  a  quite  oppc^fite  nature 
to  all  that  we  call  matter,  about  which  we  cannot  rea- 
ibn,  having  no  ideas  of  it.  Farther,  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  the  body  diepehds  on  the  mind  for  life 
and  motion  ;  not  the  mind  on  the  body.  We  find,  that 
the  mind  is  not  impaired  by  the  lofs  of  whole  limbs  of 
thf  body  ;  that  the  mind  is  often  very  adlive,  when 
the  body  is  at  reft  ;  that  the  mind  corredls  the  errors, 
prelented  to  it  through  the  fenfes  ;  that  even  in  the  de-^ 
cay,  diforder,  or  total  fufpenfion,  of  the  fenfes  ;  the 
jnind  is  affeded  juft  as  (he  might  be  expefted  to  be, 
when  obliged  to  ufe  untoward  inftruments,  and  to  have 
wrong  reprefentations,  and  falfe  impreffions;  forced 
upon  her,  or  when  deprived  of  all  traces/and  quite  put 
out  of  her  element.  For,  the  cafe  of  perfons  intoxicated 
with  liquor,  or  in  a  dre^m,  or  raving  in  a  fever,  or 
diftracflt'd,  all  which  have  a  refemblance  to  one  another, 
may  be  conceived  of  in  the  following  manner.  The 
mind,  or  thinking  being,  which  at  prefent  receives  im^ 
prefllons  only  by  means  of  the  material  organ  of  the 
brain,  and  the  fenfes  through  which  intelligence  is  com- 
municated into  the  brain  ;  the  mind,  Ifay,  beingatpre-> 
fent  confined  to  adtonly  within  the  dark  cell  of  the  brain, 
and  to  receive  very  lively  impreffions  from  it,  which  is  the 
conl'equence  ofalawofnature,tous  inexplicable;  maybe 
cxadly  in  the  fame  manner  affefted  by  tb6  impreffions 
made  on  the  brain  by  a  difeafe,  or  other  accidental  caufe, 
as  it  they  were  made  by  fome  real  external  dbjeft.  For 
example,  if  in  a  violent  fever,  or  a  frenzy,  the  fame  im- 
preffions be,  by  a  preternatural  flow  of  the  animal  fjpi- 
yits,  made  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  as  would  be  maide 
if  the  perfon  was  to  be  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  two 
s^rmies  were  engaged  j  and  if  at  the  fame  time  it  hap-^ 
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pened,  that  by  the   fame  means  the  fame  impreflions 
ihould  be  made  on  the  auditory  nerve,  as  would  be 
ixiade  if  the  perfoq  were  within  hearing  of  the  noife  of 
drumSy  the  clangoqr  of  trqmpets,  and  the  (houtsof  men; 
how  (hould  th^  fpiritual  being,  immured  as  fhe  is  iq. 
her  dark  qeH,"and  uqufed  to  fuch  a  deception  as  this^^ 
how  fhould  (he  know  it  w^s  ^  deception,   any  more^^ 
than  an  Indian^  who  had  •  never  feen  a  pi6lure,  couid 
find  at  the  firft  view,   that  the  canvas  was  really  flat, 
though  it  appeared  to  exhibit  a  landfcape  of  feveral 
miles  in  extent?  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the 
mind  may  be  ftrongly  and  forcibly  affefted  by  a  mate- 
rial fyftem,    without  being  itfelf  material,     iV^d  that 
the  mind  is  not  material,  appears  fairther,'  in  that  ihe 
abftrads   herfelf   from   the   body,     when  (he   would 
apply  moft  clofely  to  thought ;  that  the  foul  is  capa- 
ble of  purely  abftraft  ideas,  as  of  reditude,  order,  vir- 
tue, vice,  and  the  like ;  to  which  matter  furnifties  na 
krchetype,  nor  has  any  connexion  with  them  ;  that  it 
is  afiedted  by  what  is  confefledly  not  raatjer,   as  the 
ienfe  of  words  heard,  or  read  in  books,  which  if  it  werq 
material  it  could  not  be :  which  (hews  our  minds  to  be 
q^iite  different  beings  from  the  body,  and  naturally  in- 
iflependent  on  it;  that  we  can  conceive  of  matter  in  a 
ivay,  which  we  canngt  of  fpirit,  and  contrariwife ;  mat- 
ter being  (till  to  bej  without  any  contradidion,  con- 
ceived of  as  divifible  and  inadlive ;  whereas  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  apply  thofe  ideas  to  fpirit,  without  a  diced  ab- 
furdity,  which  (hews,  that  the  mind  is  the  fame,  con- 
fcious,  indivifible,  identical  being,  though  the  body  is 
fubjed  to  continual  change,  addition,  and  djniinution; 
that  the  mind  continues  to  improve  iq  the  moft  noble 
and  valuable  accompliCbments,  when  the  body  is  going 
faft  to  decay  ;  that,  even  the  moment  before  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  body,  the  vigour  o^  the  mind  feems  ofte^ 
•wholly  unimpaired  ;  that  the  interefts  of  the  mind  an(^ 
body  are  always  different,  and  often  oppofite,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  being  obliged  to  give  up  life  for  truth.    Thefe  confi- 
derations,  attended  to  duly,  fhew,  thatwehavenoreafon 
to  queftion  the  poffibility  of  the  living  principle's  fub- 
ififling  after  the  diflblution  of  the  material  vehicle. 
■      »  As 
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As  to  the  difficulty  ariflng  from  the  confideration  of 
the  clofe  coonedlion  between  the  body  and  foul,  an4 
the  impreilions  made  by  the  one  upon  the  other,  which 
has  led  fome  to  queftion  whether  they  are  in  reality  at 
all  didindl  beings,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  coor 
nedion,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  prefent 
ftatCy  is  wholly  owing  to  the  divinie  difpofal,  and  not  to 
any  likenefs,  much  lefs  famenefi^y  of  the  thinking,  intel- 
ligent agent  with  the  grofs  corporeal  vehicle*  If  it  had 
fo  pleafed  the  Author  of  our  being,  he  could  have  fixed 
fuch  a  natural  connection  between  our  minds  and  the 
moon,  or  planets,  that  their  various  tevcdutions  and 
afpedts  might  have  affeded  us,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
now  the  health  or  diforder  of  our  bodies  does.  Bat 
this  would  not  have  made  the  moon  and  planets  a  part 
of  us.  No  more  do  the  mutual  imprefiions  made  reci- 
procally by  the  mind  and  body,  prove  them  to  be  the 
fame,  or  that  the  human  nature  is  all  body,  efpecially 
confidering  that,  as  already  obferved,  in  many  cafes  we 
evidently  perceive  an  independency  and  difierence  be- 
tween them. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  abfurdity  in 
conceiving  of  the  animating  principle  as  exifting  even 
before  conception  in  the  womb,  nor  of  a  new  union 
commencing  at  a  certain  period,  by  a  fixed  law  of  na- 
ture, between  it  and  a  corporeal  vehicle,  which  union 
may  be  fuppofed  to  continue,  according  to  certain  efta- 
blifhed  laws  of  nature  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  ;  and 
may  be  broke,  or  diffolved,  in  the  fame  regular  manner; 
fo  that  the  fyftem  of  matter,  to  which  the  animating 
principle  was  united,  may  be  no  more  to  it  than  any 
other  fyftem  of  matter. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  living  creatures,  efpecially 
our  fpecies,  on  their  firft  appearance  in  life,  feem  at  a 
lofs,  as  if  the  mind  was  not,  in  the  infant  ftate,  quite 
engaged  and  united  to  its  new  vehicle,  and  therefore 
could  not  command  and  wield  it  properly.  Sleep,  in- 
firm old  age,  fi^vere  ficknefe,  and  fainting,  feem,  ac- 
cording to  certain  eft:abliflied  laws  of  nature,  partly  to 
loofen  or  relax  the  union  between  the  living  principle, 
the  mind,  and  the  material  vehicle ;  and,  as  it  were,  to 
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fet  them  at  a  greater  diftance  from  one  another,  or 
make  them  more  indifferent  to  one  another,  as^  if  (fa 
to  fpeak j  ahuoft  beyond  the  fphcre  of  one  another's  at- 
traftion.  Death  is  nothing  more  than  the  total  diffolu- 
tion  of  this  tie,  occafioned  in  a  natural  way,  by  fome 
alteration  in  the  material  frame,  'not  in  the  mind; 
whereby  that  which  formed  the  nexus,  or  union,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  is  removed  or  difengaged.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  anxiety  and  diftrefs,  under  which  the 
mind  commonly  feels  itfelf  at  death,  is  oyvipg  rather  ta 
the  manner  and  procefs  of  the  diflblution,  than  to  the 
diflblution  itfelf.  For  we  obferve,  that  very  aged  per- 
fons,  and  infants,  often  die  without  a  ftruggle.  The 
itnion  between  foul  and  body,  being  already  weak,  is 
eafily  diffolved.  And  if  fleep  be,'  as  it  feems,  a  par- 
tial diflblution  of  this  union,  or  a  fctting  the  mind  and 
body  at  a  greater  diftance  from  one  another,  the  reafon 
why  it  gives  no  difturbance  is,  that  it  comes  on  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  not  forcibly  to  tear  in  pieces,  but  gently  to 
relax  the  lig«\tures,  w^hatever  they  are,  between  the  ma- 
terial and  fpiritual  natures.  That  there  is  an  analogy 
between  fleep  and  death  is  evident  from  obferving,  that 
fleep  fometimes  goes  on  to  deatfi,  as  in  lethargic  cafes, 
and  in  the  efteds  of  ftrong  opiates.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  life  of  a  perfon,  v/ho  has  taken  too  large 
a  dofe  of  opium,  cannot  be  laved  but  by  forcibly  wake- 
ing  him  J  as  if  the  mutual  adian  of  the  mind  and  body 
upon  one  another  was  the  medium  of  the  union ;  and 
that,  if  their  mutual  adion  upon  one  another  comes  to 
be  leffsined  to  a  certain  degree,  they  become  indifferent 
to  one  another,  and  the  union  between  them  ceafes  of 
courfe,  as  two  companions  walking  together  in  the  dark 
may  come  to  lofe  one  another,  by  dropping  their  con- 
yerfation,  and  keeping  a  profound  filence. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  condition  in  which  the  mind, 
juft  difengaged  from  the  body,  feels  itfelf,  is  very  much 
like  to  that  of  dreaming ;  ail  confufion,  uncertainty, 
and  incoherence  of  ideas ;  and  that,  in  fome  meafure, 
like  the  infant- mind  newly  entered  upon  a  ftate  wholly 
unknown,  it  finds  itfelf  greatly  at  a  lofs,  and  exerts  it- 
felf with  njLUch  difficulty  and  difadvantage  j  till  a  little 
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time  and  habit  qualifies  it  for  a  new  and  untried  fcene 
of  aftion*. 

If  the  true  account  of  the  human  nature  be,  that  the 
fpiritual^  adive,  thinking  principle  is  united  to  a  fubtile 
ctherial  vehicle,  whofe  refidence  is  in  the  brain,  and 
that  death  is  the  departure  of  the  foul  and  Ipirit  from 
the  body ;  which  was  the  notion  of  the  Platonic  Philo- 
fophcrs,  and  Jewi/h  rabbii,  and  feems  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  apoftle  Paul\  if  this  be  the  true  account 
pf  the  human  make,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  pofliibility  of  the  mind's  thinking  and  adding  in  a 
ilate  of  total  fcparation  from  the  grofs  terreftrial  body, 
notwithftanding  the  feeraing  difficulty  of  a  fufpenfioii 
pf  thought  in  profound  fleep,  or  in  a  fainting  fit.  For 
the  embodied  and  Separate  ftates  are  fo  very  different, 
there  is  no  reafoning  from  one  to  the  other  on  every 
point.  It  may  be  impoffible  for  the  mind,  while  impri- 
Ibned  in  the  body,  in  a  great  diforder  of  the  animal 
frame,  to  join  ideas  together,  for  want  of  its  traces  in 
the  brain,  and  other  implinients  of  reafoning,  to  which 
it  has  ail  along  been  accuftomed,  and  which  it  cannot 
do  without;  and  yet,  it  may  be  poffible  for  the  fame 
mind,  when  freed  from  its  d^rk  prilbn,  to  go  to  work  in 
a  quite  different  manner,  to  receive  impreffions  imme- 
diately from  the  objefts  themfelves,  which  it  received 
before  by  the  intervention  of  the  fenfes,  and  to  contrive 
for  itfelf  memorial  traces,  and  the  other  neceffary  appa- 
ratus for  improvement,  in  a  much  more  perfect  man- 
ner. It  may  then  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  internal 
fubftance,  and  examine  the  minute  arrangement  of  the 
fmalleft  corpufcles  of  all  kinds  of  material  fyftems.  By 
applying  its  dudile  and  delicate  vehicle,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  all  fenfation,  all  eye,  all  ear,  and  touch,  it 

*  The  author  is  not  aHiamed  to  confefs,  that  he  now  thinks  his  former 
opinion  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  as  reprefehted  in  thefe  paragraphs, 
erroneous  ;  though  he  choofes  not  to  alter  the  text  on  tliat  account  j  thinly « 
ing  it  hardly  fair  to  leffen  the  value  of  former  editions,  by  adding  to  fuc*- 
ceeding  ones  what  is  better  laid  before  readers  in  feparate  publications. 
The  author  is  now  inclinable  to  think  Do6tor  Law*s  opinion,  in  his  Theory 
of  Religion,  more  rational,  as  well  as  more  fcriptural,  than  the  generally  re- 
ceived notion  of  the  fours  being  in  a  full  ftatc  of  confcioufnefs  and  activity' 
between  death  and  refurredVion.  It  is  a  point  of  mere  fpeculation,  no  w^y 
outerially  affeding  either  faith  or  maxiners, 
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;may  accurately  take  off,  not  only  the  real  form,  but  thd 
internal  nature  and  ftate  of  things,  with  all  their  pro- 
perties, and  prefent  them  to  the  immediate  intuition  of 
tbe^ perceptive  principle,  juft  as  they  are  in  themfelves; 
Ivliereas  at  prefent  the  mind  apprehends  things  only  as 
the  dull  and  imperfed  bodily  fenfes  exhibit  them  to  it. 
it  may  be  able  to  contrail  itfelf  to  the  examination  of 
the  internal  ftruflture  of  the  body  of  the  minuteft  ani- 
jnalcule ;  and  it  may,  as  it  goes  on  to  improve  and  en- 
large its  powers,  come  to  fuch  a  perfedlion,  as  to  diffufe 
Its  adtual  prefence  and  intelligence  over  a  kingdom,  ot 
round  the  whole  globe,  fo  ^s  to  perceive  all  that  paffes 
in  every  fpot  on  the  face  of  it.  It  may  enter  into,  and 
examine  the  fublime  ideas  which  are  treafured  up  in 
the  mind  of  an  angel,  and  as  now,  by  peruling  a  book, 
it  acquires  new  views,  and  by  flow  degrees  perfeds  thofe 
it  had  before  acquired ;  fo  it  may  hereafter  attain  fbch 
a  capacity  of  comprehenfion,  as  to  be  able  to  take  off  at 
one  intuition  a  whole  new  fcience.  Thus  new  powers 
and  faculties,  for  which  we  have  at  prefent  no  names; 
may  be  for  ever  fpringing  up  in  the  mind,  which  wili 
ever  find  new  employment  in  examining  and  inquiring 
into  truth.     For  the  objed  of  the  mind  is  infinite. 

That  our  fpecies  fliould  have  another  ftate  to  enter 
upon,  wholly  different  from  the  prefent,  is  fo  far  from, 
being  unreafonable  to  expeft,  that  it  is  analogous  to 
the  whole  fcheme  of  Nature.  For  there  is  no  fpecie^, 
as  far  as  we  know,  that  do  not  live  in  different  fuccef- 
five  ftates.  But  to  inftance  only  the  infeft  tribe,  many 
of  that  fpecies,  befides  their  animalcule  ftate,  before 
they  be  propagated  from  the  male,  in  which  they  differ 
in  nothing,  from  the  whole  animal  creation,  appear  firft 
as  eggs,  and  afterwards  as  living  reptiles,  capable  of 
motion  and  feeding ;  then  they  enter  upon  their  nymph  or 
aurelia  ftate,  and  continue  for  feveral  months  as  it  were 
coffined  up  in  their  flough,  and  totally  infenfible.  At 
laft  they  burft  their  prifon,  expand  their  wings,  and  fly 
away  in  the  fliape  of  butterflies,  dragon-flies,  or  other 
winged  infedls,  according  to  their  feveral  fpecies.  This 
fucceffion  of  ftates,  of  which  the  laft  is  the  moft  perfeft, 
has  been  confldered  as  emblematical  of  our  mortal 
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life,    our  intermediate  date,  and  refurredion  to  im- 
mortaliiy. 

But  the  mofl  irrefragable  proofs  for  the  future  im- 
inortality  of  the  human  fpccies,  feparate  from  tbofc 
which  revelation  yields,  are  taken  from  the  conlidera- 
tion  of  the  perfcdions  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  ^^  ho  dcfigns  all  his  works  according  to  infi- 
nite wifdom  and  goodncfs,  and  according  to  the  true 
flate  of  things.     No  one  can  fnppofe  that  the  God  of 
Truth  would  have  allowed  that  a  whole  order  of  rational 
creatures  Hiould,  by  any  means  whatever,  be  milled  into 
an  univerfal  perfualion  of  a  ftate  for  which  they  never 
"Were  intended.     For  it  is  evident;  that  if  we  are  not 
formed  for  a  future  immortal  (late,  wc  can   have  no 
more  concern  with  any  thing  beyond  death,  than  with 
the  world  in  the  moon,  and  confequently,  our  whole 
bufinefs  being  with  the  prefent  life,  it  is  not  to  he  fup- 
pofcd,  that  our  infinitely  wife  Creator  would  have  fuf- 
fered  our  attention  to  have  been  taken  off  from  it,'  by 
our  being  led  into  the  notion  of  any  other ;  much  lefs 
that  our  whole  fpecies  ihould  be  irrefiftibly  pofTeffed 
with  the  fame  ufclefs  and  hurtful  delufion:  nor  that  he 
would  have  univerfally  imprefled  their  minds  with  a 
falfe  notion  of  an  account  to  be  hereafter  giveri  of  all 
their  thoughts,  words,  and  a£lions«     Had  he  wanted 
them  to  conform  themfelves  to  his  general  fcheme  in 
the  government  of  the  world,   he  could  have  brought 
that  about,  and  certainly  would,  by  any  other  means,' 
rather  than  by  fuffcring  them  to  be  mifled  into  a  feries 
of  groundlefs  imaginations  and  delufions.     Nor  would 
the  infinitely-wife  Creator  have  given  us  thefe  vaft  and 
infatiablc  defires  after  endlefs  improvement  in  know- 
ledge, this  reach  of  thought,  which  expatiates  through 
creation,  and  extends  itfelf  bevond  the  limits  of  the 
uniyerfe ;  nor  would  he  have  fired  our  fouls  with  the 
profpcd:  of  an  endlefs  exiftencc  for  carrying  on  thofe 
improvements,  only  to  curfe  us  with  a  cruel  difappoint- 
ment.     Nor  would  he  have  made  the  human  foul  for 
himfelf ;  fixed  its  defires  and  wifties  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  perfeftions  ;  drawn  and  engaged  it  to 
love,  admire^  and  breathe  after  the  fruition  of  him ; 
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Taifed  it  to  this  lofty  height  of  ambition  only  to  throw 
it  down,  bafHed  and  difappointed,  into  a  ftate  of  infen- 
fibility  and  annihilation.  Nor  would  he  have  formed 
the  mind  with  a  capacity  for  continual  advances  in 
goodnefs,  and  nearer  approaches  to  himfeJf,  only  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  fitting  ourfelves  for  a  future  ftate 
of  ^erfeftion  and  happinefs,  to  which,  according  as  we 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  we  (hould  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  total  difappointraent  of  all  our 
labours  and  all  our  hopes,  and  find  the  whole  at  laft  to 
have  been  no  other  than  a  golden  dream» 

The  only  reafon  why  any  one  has  recourfe  to  artifice 
and  deceit,  is,  that  he  has  not  fagacity  enough  to  gain 
his  ends  by  proceeding  in  a  fair  and  open  manner. 
Whoever  is  mafter  of  his  fcheme,  has  no  need  of  tricks 
and  arts  to  compafs  his  defigns.  And  who  will  dare  to 
affirm,  that  Infinite  Wifdom  had  no  way  of  bringing 
about  his  important  defigns  for  the  good  of  his  univerjGe, 
but  by  deluding  his  reafonable  creatures,  or  fufiering 
them  to  be  univerfally  deluded,  which  is  the  fame,  into 
the  belief  of  a  future  Utopia  ?  We  know  of  nothing  ia 
nature  analogous  to  this*  Whatever  our  fpecies,  ox  any 
'other,  are  liable  to  be  miftaken  in,  is  owing  to  the  mere 
imperfection  of  fenfe  or  underftanding,  unavoidable  in 
beings  of  inferior  rank :  but  we  have  no  idea  of  ^  whole 
fpecies  irrefiftibly  led  into  a  pofitive  error,  efpecially  of 
'  fuch  confequence  as  that  of  the  expeftation  of  a  future 
ftate,  if  it  were  an  error.  And  here  it  is  highly  worthy  of 
remark,  that  it  is  not  the  weak,  the  ftiort-fighted,  and  the 
ignorant  part  of  the  human  kind,  that  are  moft  incli-* 
nable  to  the  perfuafion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
as  might  have  been  expefted  were  it  an  error  j  but  quite 
otherwife.  While  the  moft  fordid,  degenerate,  and  bar- 
barous of  the  fpecies  have  overlooked,  or  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  perfuaded  of  it;  the  wifeft  and  greateft  of  ma^n- 
kind  have  been  believers  and  teachers  of  this  important 
dodrine;  which  fliews  it  in  a  light  wholly  unaccount-^ 
able,  if  it  be  fuppofed  an  error. 

The  irregular  diftribution  of  happinefs  and  mifery  in 
the  prefent  ftate  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  this  is 
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only  a  part,  nnt  the  vvhule  of  the  Divine  ecocoxny 
refpcdl  to  our  fpecies. 

Do  we  not  find,  that  in  the  prefent  ftate,  the  hid 
degree  of  gnodncl'b  is,  in  Ibme  cafes,  attended  vithi 
grcateft  unhappinefs?  Vuv  though  virtue  muft,  in; 
ral«  he  owned  to  be  the  likelieft  means   for  pn 
huppinefs  in  the  prtfiiit^  as  well  as  future  ftate; 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.     I  appals 
'the  experience  of  every  man,   who,   from   a  courfe 
thoughtlcflhcfs  and  libertinifm,  has   had  the  happii 
to  be  brought  to  fome  concern  about  the  intereftsofi 
tuiity,  whether  he  does  not  now  fuffer  a  thoufanddi 
more  of  the  anguifli  of  remorfe  from  a  refleAion  d( 
the  lead  failure,  than  he  did  formerly  for  the 
enormities.     Iffo,  it  is  evident,  that  improvemenli 
virtue  brings  with  it  fuch  a  delicacy  of  fentiment,il 
mull  often  break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  mkAl 
and  produce  an  unealinefs,  to  which  the  hardened  £frl 
ner  is  wholly  a  ftranger.     So  that  in  this  inftance«l 
fee,  that  virtue  is  not  in  the  prefent  life  its  own  rewaii,! 
'which  infers  the  necelfity  of  a  future  reward  in  a  lifettj 
come. 

Nor  is  the  permiffion  of  perfecution  or  tyranny,  bf 
which  the  beft  of  mankind  always  fuffer  the  moftii^ 
verely,  while  wickednefs  reigns  triumphant,  at  all  it- 
concileable  with  the  Goodnefs  of  the  univerfal  Gover- 
nor, upon  any  footing  but  that  of  a  future  ftate,  wberda 
the  fuflerings,  to  which  the  mere  incapacity  of  refiftiijgi 
or  the  ftridt  adherence  to  truth,  has  expofed  multitudes 
of  the  fpecies,  of  the  bell  of  the  fpecies,  (hall  be  fuitaUj 
made  up  for.-  When  an  Alexander,  or  a  Cit/ar,  is  fct 
loofe  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  when  he  pours  defola- 
tion,  like  a  deluge,  over  one  fide  of  the  globe,  and 
plunges  half  the  human  fpecies  in  a  fea  of  their  own 
blood,  what  muft  be  the  whole  amount  of  the  calamity 
fufiered  by  millions,  involved  in  the  various  woes  of 
war,  of  which  great  numbers  mull  be  of  the  tender  fex, 
and  helplels  age  I  What  mull  be  the  terror  of  thofe  who 
dread  the  hour  when  the  mercilefs  favage,  habituated 
to  fcenes  of  cruelty,  will  give  orders  to  his  hellhounds 
to  begin  the  general  raafl?icre  ?  What  th^  carnage  when 
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is  begun  ?  Men  ilaughtefed  in  heaps  in  the  ftreets 

.fid  fields;  women  raviftied  and  murdered  before  their 

E*l|llfbands'  faces;  children  dalhed    againft   the    walls 

jthe  fight  of  the  parents ;  cities  wrapt  in  flames ; 

fil^  fliputs  of  the  conquerors ;  the  groans  of  the  dying; 

ihe  ghafl:ly  vifages  of  the  dead  ;  univerfal  hotror,  mi- 

xjy  and  defolation.     All  to  gain  a  fpot  of  ground,  an 

fcafelefs  addition  of  revenue,  or  even  the  vifionary  fatif- 

^fiiiStion  of  a  founding  name,  to  fvvell  the  pride  of  ^ 

j((rretched  worm,  who  will  himfelf  quickly  fink  among 

the  heaps  his  fury  has  made,  himfelf  a  prey  to  the  uni- 

rfal  leveller  of  itiankind.     And  what  is  all  hiftory  full 

^^but  fuch  horrid  fcenes  as  thefe?  Has  not  ambition  or 

^uperflition  fet  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  iti 

i^Mois  againft  one  another  ;  turned  this  world  into  a  ge- 

^ftieral  (hambles,  arid  fattened  every  foil  with  flaugbtered 

f|:tiioufands  ? 

il   ^  The  blood-thirfty  inquifitor,  who  has  grown  grey  ill 

y  ifife  fervice  of  the  Mother  of  Abominations,  who  has  long 

^  made  it  his  boaft,  that  none  of  her  priefts  has  brought 

jl  io  many  hundreds  of  viAims  to  her  horrid  altars  as  him-  ^ 

fclf ;  the  venerable  butcher  fits  on  his  benchi     The 

-g  iielplefs  innocent  is  brought  bound  from  his  dungeon^ 

iJ'ii^bere  no  voice  df  comfort  is  heard,  no  friendly  eye 

I  glances  compaflion ;  where  damp  and  fterich,  perpetual 

g  darknefs  and  horrid  filence  teign,  except  when  broken 

J   by  the  echo  of  his  groans;  where  months  and  years 

fj   iiave  been  languiflied  out  in  want  of  all  that  Nature  le-i 

J    quires  ;  an  outcaft  from  family,  froni  friends,  from  eafe 

j     and  affluence,  and  a  pleafant  habitation,  from  the  blefled 

light  of  the  world.     He  kneels;  he  Weeps ;  he  begs  for 

pity.     He  fues  for  mercy  by  the  love  of  God,  and  bjr 

the  bowels  of  humanity.     Already  cruelly  exercifed  by 

torture,  Nature  fliudders  at  the  thought  of  repeating 

the  dreadful  fufierings,  undet  which  fiie  had  almoft 

funk  before.    He  protefts  his  innocence.     He  calls  Hea-* 

ven  to  witnefs  for  him ;  and  implores  the  Divine  poweir 

to  touch  the  flinty  heart,  which  all  his  cries  and  tears 

cannot  move.     The  unfeeling  monflier  talks  of  herefy, 

and  profanation  of  his  curfed  fuperftition.   » His  furious 

zeal  for  prieftly  power  and  a  worldly  church;  flops,  hi« 
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far  ariiiiift  the  melting  voice  of  a  fellow-creature  pro- 
firatc  at  his  ftcf.  And  the  terror  neceflary  to  be  kept 
up  ;inv>nr,  the  bliiulcd  votaries,  renders  cruelty  a  pro- 
per irlbiiiinent  of  religious  llavery.  The  dumb  execu- 
tioners llrip  liini  of  liis  mgs.  The  rack  is  prepared. 
The  T'^pe**  are  extended.  The  wheels  are  driven  round. 
The  bU)ody  wliip  and  hifling  pincers  tear  the  quivering 
llelli  from  the  bones.  The  pullies  raife  him  to  the  roof! 
The  fincws  crack.  The  joints  are  torn  afunder.  The 
pavement  fwims  in  blood.  The  hardened  minifter  of 
infernal  cruehy  lits  unmoved.  His  heart  has  long  been 
ftcekd  ac.  linll  compallion.  He  lillens  to  the  groans, 
he  views  ihe  (Iror.^^  convulfive  pan^s,  when  Nature 
fluinks,  and  Uru^gles,  and  agoniling  pain  rages  in  every 
pore.  He  counts  thj  heart-rending  lliricks  of  a  fellow- 
creature  in  torment  and  enjoys  his  anguilh  with  the 
calmnei^  of  one  who  views  a  philofophical  experiment! 
The  wretched  vidiui  expires  before  him.  He  feels  no 
niovunent,  but  of  vexation  at  being  deprived  of  his 
prey,  before  he  had  fullkiently  glutted  his  hellifli  fury. 
He  rifcs.  IVo  thuiuhr  roars.  No  lightning  blafls 
him.  He  ftoes  on  to  fill  up  the  meufure  of  his  wicked- 
ncfs.  He  lives  out  his  days  in  eaie  and  luxury.  He 
goes  down  to  the  grave  gorged  with  the  blood  of 
the  innocent ;  nor  does  the  eajrth  call  up  again  hit 
curfed  carcafe. 

Can  any  one  think  fuch  fcencs  would  be  fuffcred  to 
be  afted  in  a  world,  at  the  head  of  which  fits  enthroned 
in  fupremc  majerty  a  Being  of  infinite  goodnefs  and 
perfeft  jufiice,  who  has  only  to  give  his  word,  and  fuch 
monltcrs  would  be  in  an  inlhmt  driven  by  his  thunder 
to  the  centre;  cim  any  one  think  that  fuch  proceedings 
would  be  fufi'cred  to  pat's  unpuniflied,  if  there  was  not 
a  life  to  come,  a  day  appointed  for  rewarding  every 
man  according  to  his  works? 

Some  have  thought,  that  part  of  the  arguments  for 
the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  being  applicable  to 
inferior  natures,  might  be  faid  to  prove  too  much,  and 
thereibre  to  prove  nothing.  For  that  the  unequal  al- 
lotment of  happinefs  and  milcry  among-brute  creatures 
feems  tu  require,  that  thofe  who  have  fuftercd  unjuftly 
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in  this  ftate,  (houldhave  fiich  fufferings  compenfated  to 
khem  in  fonfie  future  exiftence. 

This  difficulty  is  eafily  got  over,  if  we  confider,  firft, 
that  the  fufferings  of  the  inferior  creation  are,  fo  to 
fpeak,  only  momentary ;  whereas  fore-.bo4ing  fears  and 
cutting  reflections  increafe  human  miferies  a  thoufand- 
fold  ;  which  greatly  abates  the  necellity  of  a  future  ex- 
iftence to  make  up  for  what  they  may  have  fuflfered 
here,  fiefides,  j  oft  ice  does  not  require,  that  any  fpecies 
of  creatures  be  wholly  exempted  from  fuffering ;  but 
only,  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  creatures  have  it  in 
their  power  to  be  gainers  by  their  exiftence,  that  is, 
that  they  have  in  their  power  a  greater  fliare  of  hap- 
pinefs  than  mii'ery.  If  any  one  thinks  it  moft  probable, 
that  all  creatures,  once  introduced  into  exiftence,  are 
to  be  continued  in  being,  till  they  delerve,  by  perverfe 
wickednefs,  to  be  annihilated ;  and  that,  as  material 
fubllances,  which  feem  to  us  to  perifti,  are  only  diffi-r 
'pated  into  fmall  invifible  parts,  fo  the  fpirits  of  all  liv-- 
ing  creatures,  at  death,  are  only  removed  into  another 
ft  ate  ;  if  any  one,  I  fay,  thinks  he  fees  reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  immortality,  in  a  fucceffion  of  ftates,  of  all 
living  creatures,  I  do  not  fee  that  my  fubjefi  obliges  me 
to  confute  fuch  an  opinion. 

Though  the  diftinguiftiing  charafter  of  man  is  rea-» 
fon,  it  is  evident,  that  reafon  does  not  in  general  pre- 
vail in  the  prefent  ftate;  but  on  the  contrary,  vice, 
and  folly,  and  madnefs,  feem  to  be  moft  of  what  this 
world  was  made  for,  if  it  be  the  whole  of  man, 
And  furely,  fuch  an  economy  is  not  worthy  to  be 
afcribed  to  an' infinitely  wife  Creator.  Is  it  a  defign 
worthy  of  infinite  Goodnefs  to  produce  into  being  a 
fpecies  to  be  continued  for  feveral  thouf^nd  years,  to 
harrafs  and  mafl^acre  one  another,  and  then  to  fink  agaiqi 
into  the  earth,  and  fatten  it  with  their  carcafes?  The 
Creator  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  beings 
on  purpofe  for  fuffering,  and  to  be  iofers  by  their  ex- 
iftence, without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Upon  this 
foot,  the  brute  creatures  would  have  eminently  the  adr 
vantage  of  our  fpecies.  But  it  is  very  improbable,  that 
the  bepefieent  Author  of  nature  has  taken  more  care. 
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and  made  a  brttcr  provilion  for  the  inferior  creatures 
than  for  u«.  And  ftill  more  unlikely,  that  be  hasgivco 
the  ad\iintuj;c  upon  the  whole  to  the  moil  worthldi 
part  of  our  Ipccies,  andexpotid  the  beft  of  mankind  to 
unavoidabje  diitrcTs  and  hardlhip,  as  is  confpicuouilj 
the  cafe  in  innumerable  inftances  in  this  world.  For 
in  the  cafe  of  tyranny  and  perfecution,  it  is  evident, 
that  all  that  the  good  man  has  to  fupport  him  under bisl 
cruel  lufU'rings  is  the  tcilimony  of  his  confcience;  the 
perfualion  of  the  Divine  approbation  ;  and  the  hopeof 
a  future  recompence  of  honour  and  happinefs  for  the 
pain  and  (liamc  he  has  luOcred  here.  But  to  fay  theie 
is  no  future  llate  of  retribution,  is  to  fay.  That  He; 
who  placed  confcience  in  the  human  breaft^  did  foibt 
the  fole  purpofc  of  making  the  bell  of  men  the  looit 
unhappy  ;  that  He,  who  moll  loves,  and  beft  knows  the 
liiicere  and  upright,  will  fnew  no  favour  to  the  finccie 
and  upright,  but  the  contrary ;  and  confequently,  that' 
virtue  is  fomething  worfe  than  an  empty  name,  being 
a  real  and  fubflantial  misfortune  to  its  mod  faithful  vo- 
tary. To  fay  the  truth,  were  the  prefent  ftatc  the 
vhole  of  the  human  exiftence,  it  is  evident,  that  to 
give  up  life  for  the  caufe  of  religion,  fo  far  from  being 
virtue,  the  highcft  pitch  of  virtue,  would  be  direftly 
vicious;  becaufc  it  would  be  throwing  away  our  exift- 
cnce  for  an  abfolute  nothing.  Annihilate  the  reality  of 
a  future  Hate,  and  Chriftianity  is  a  delu (ion  ;  confer 
quently  not  to  be  fuffered  for. 

There  is,  there  muft  be,  hereafter  a  ftate,  in  which 
the  prefent  irregularities  fliall  be  reftified,  and  defeds 
fupplied;  in  which  vice  an  J  fiily  ftiall  univerfally,  by 
eftabliflied  laws  of  the  Divine  ecoromy,  link  to  difgrace 
and  punilhment,  and  wifdom  and  virtue  of  courfc  rife 
univerfally  triumphant,  and  prevail  throughout  the  uni- 
verfc.  For  it  cannot  be  but  that  what  is  fuitable  to  the 
charafter  of  the  unlvcrfal  Governor,  (liould  have  the 
advantacje,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  world,  of  which  he  is 
the  abfolute  and  irrefiilible  Lord,  and  that  what  oppofe& 
perfeft  rectitude  armed  with  Ouuiipotence,  muft  fooner 
or  later  be  cruQicd  bcf  )rc  him.  For  he  does  in  the  ar- 
mies of  heaven^  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 

whatever 
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whatever  feems  to  him  good,  and  none  can  day  his 
hand. 

The  virtuous  and  pious  foul  has,  above  all,  fuch  evi- 
dence for  its  own  immortality,  as  it  cannot  doubt.  Pu- 
rified from  every  fordid  defire,  purged  from  every  dreg 
of  earth,  and  become  wholly  fpiritual  and  angelic, 
whofe  profpefts  are  large,  wbofe  views  fublime,  and 
and  whofe  difpolition  godlike;  fuch  a  foul  already  feels 
her  own  immortality*  Whilft  in  the  body,  ftie  is  fen- 
fible  of  her  own  independence  upon  the  body,  and  fu- 
periority  to  it.  While  chained  to  flefti,  and  imprifoned 
in  clay,  fhe  feels  within  herfelf  celeftial  vigour,  decla- 
ring her  nobler  origin.  Attraded  by  the  Divine  in- 
flaence,  which  in  degenerate  fpirits  is  clogged  and  over- 
powered by  fenfual  appetite  and  fordid  paffion,  (he 
icaifes  her  defires  to  that  better  world^  for  which  (he 
was  formed.  She  pants  for  liberty ;  (he  breathes  after' 
that  (late  of  heavenly  light  and  real  life,,  which  fuits  her 
Uoble  powers  and  elevated  difpo(ition ;  (he  fpfeads  her 
impatient  wing;  (he  plumes  herfelf  for  flight  j  (he  darts 
her  angelic  eye  as  it  were  athwart  eternity;  her  vaft 
imagination  already  grafps  futurity;  (he  leaves  behind, 
in  thought,  this  leiTening  fpeck  of  matter,  and  all  its 
vanities;  (he  hangs  upon  the  verge  of  time,  and  only 
waits  the  powerful  call,  which  fpoke  her  into  being,  to 
feixe  the  future  world,  the  glories  of  the  refurredtion, 
to  leave  thofe  lower  regions,  and  expatiate  ai  large  thro' 
boundlefs  fpace,  to  view  the  immenlity  of  Nature,  and 
to  foar  with  choirs  of  feraphim,  to  preferit  herfelf  be;fore 
the  eternal  throne, 

SEC  T.     IV. 

Reafonablenefs  and  NeceJJity  of  the  Connexion  between  the- 
Behaviour  of  moral  Agents  and  their  Happinefs.  DiJ^ 
cipline  the  only  means  for  bringing  moral  Agents  volun^' 
tartly  to  purfue  Virtue. 

HAVING  already  feen,  that  it  was  neceflT.iry  to  the 
very  idea  of  a  perfed  fyftem,  that  there  (hould 
be  a  proper  fubordination,  a  fcale,  riling  by  eafy  and 
ft  Aegi^ces,  of  the  various  ranks  of  creatures  j  it  is  evi-. 
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dent,  that  there  muft  have  been  fuch  a  creature,  as  man, 
thit  is,  a  fpecies  to  fill  the  place  which  he  pofleffes. 
And  it  is  plain,  that  as  his  place  is  immediately  above 
the  brute,  apd  below  the  angelic  nature,  he  could  not 
poflibly  have  been  formed  otherwife  than  he  is.  He 
could  not  be  fuperior  to  the  animal  rank,  without  having 
powers  and  faculties  fuperior  to  theirs.  It  is  that  which 
gives  him  his  fupcriority  over  them.  Nor  could  he. 
have  been  inferior  to  the  angelic  order  of  beings,  with- 
out falling  (hort  of  their  powers  and  faculties.  It  ia 
the  very  thing  which  places  him  beneath  them.  Man, 
or  whatever  creature  (hould  have  been  made  to  fill  up. 
the  chafm  between  the  angelic  and  the  animal  natures, 
muft  have  been  exadlly  what  we  find  our  fpecies  aftu- 
ally  is.  For  without  fuch  a  rank  as  man,  the  moral 
fyftem  could  not  have  been  perfedt,  confequently  could 
Mot  have  been  at  all :  for  it  is  impoflible  that  an  ahfo- 
lutely  perfeft  Author  fhould  produce  an  imperfedt 
work.  So  that  there  is  no  room  left  to  complain,  that 
by  creating  man  in  fuch  a  ftation,  it  was  neceflary  he. 
fliould  be  endowed  with  nobler  powers  and  faculties 
than  the  brutes,  he  comes  to  be  put  in  a  more  elevated 
and  more  precarious  flate.  It  is  true,  that  very  fevir 
of  the  brutes  are  likely  to  fall  (hort  of  the  happinefs  ^e- 
ftined  for  them,  haying,  as  already  obfcrved,  but  few 
chances  of  miffing  of  it,  and  being  more  eflfeftually 
confined  to  the  track  appointed  them,  than  it  was  pro- 
per fuch  a  creature  as  man  (hould  be.  But  is  not 
the  immenfe  fuperiority  of  happinefs  to  which  a  human 
mind  may,  with  proper  attention,  rife,  a  very  gr^at 
over-balance  for  all  the  difadvantages  our  fpecies  la- 
bour under,  were  thqre  a  thoufand  for  one?  Would 
any  man,  v^ho  had  his  choice  before-hand,  whether  he 
would  be  of  the  human  or  the  brute  fpecies,  deliberately 
choofe  the  latter,  in  which  he  knew  it  was  impoffible  he, 
Ihould  ever  attain  any  confiderable  degree  of  perfedlion 
and  happinefs,  rather  than  the  former,  in  which  he  was 
fure,  if  hp  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf,  he  might  rife  to" 
greatnefs  and  felicity  inconceivable  ?  Would  any  ra- 
tional creature  make  this  abfurd  choice  merely  upoa 
tjie  confideration,  that  if  hq  was  of  a  fpecies  endowe4 
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with  liberty,  it  was  poffible  he  might  be  fo  foolifh  as  to 
negleft  his  own  interell,  and  with  open  eyes  run  into 
ruin  and  mifery  ?  What  no  reafonable  being*  would 
choofe,  let  not  prefumptuous  man  blame  his  Maker  for 
not  putting  in  his  choice.  If  man  is  what  he  ought  to 
be,  and  is  placed  where  he  ought  to  be,  what  has  he 
to  do,  but  to  think  of  filling  his  ftation  with  fuch  pro- 
priety as  is  neceffary  for  a  reafonable  being  to  ftudy, 
who  is  defirous  of  attaining  his  own  perfeftion  and 
happinefs  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  are  attain- 
iable? 

If  the  perfefl  concurrence  of  reafonable  beings^  as 
well  as  others,  with  the  Divine  Scheme,  was  neceffary 
to  the  very  notion  of  a  regular  Univerfal  Syftem,  with 
an  Univerfal  Governor  at  the  head  of  it ;  it  was  to  be 
expedled,  that  the  final  happinefs  of  fuch  beings  as 
fhould  ftudy  to  conform  themfelves  habitually  in  dif-  ' 
pofition  and  pradice  to  the  Divine  Sch^me^  fhould  by 
the  pofitive  ordination  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  be 
clofely  connefted  with  their  charader  and  behaviour. 
And  if  it  be  impoffible  to  conceive  a  plan  of  univerfal 
CEconomy  laid  by  an  univerfal  and  perfeft  Mind,  that 
Ihould  not  be  fuitable  to  his  own  neceffary  nature  and 
charafter^  but  founded  in  mere  arbitrary  will ;  it  is 
likewife  impoffible  to  conceive  a  fyftem  in  which  the 
habitual  conformity  of  reafonable  beings  to  the  Grand 
Scheme  of  the  Univerfal  Governor  (hould  not  naturally, 
and  as  it  were  of  itfelf,  produce  happinefs.  The  Di- 
vine Scheme  of  Government  is  founded,  not  in  aibitrary 
will ;  but  in  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  reftitude  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  And  therefore  it  was  as  much  an 
impoffibility  that  it  fliould  be  contrary  to  what  it  is,. 
or  that  conformity  to  it  Ihould  finally  produce  any 
thing  but  happinefs,  or  irregularity  any  thing  but 
mifery  ;  as  that  the  Divine  Nature,  which  is  neceffarily 
what  it  is,  (hould  have  been  otherwife.  So  that,  till 
the  time  comes,  when  univerfal  regularity  fhall  have  the 
fame  natural  tendency  to  promote  order,  perfedion,  and 
happinefs,  as  univerfal  conformity  to  the  fcheme  of  the 
ijniverfe ;  when  the  Divine  Will  comes  to  be  diredly 
.  ponfrary  to  all  the  moral  perfedions  of  his  nature,  tilL 
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impofTibilities  become  poffible,  and  diied  contradiAions. 
the  fame ;  till  the  time  comes,  when  all  thefe  (hall  hap- 
pen, there  can  be  no  chance  for  the  happinefs  of  any 
reafoning  being,  who  docs  not  ftudy  to  conform  his  dif- 
pofition  and  praftice  to  the  general  icheme  of  the  Riiler 
of  the  world. 

Let  daring  impious  man  hear  this  and  tremble. 
That  there  is  a  reditude  in  condtLdt,  which  i&  inde« 
pendent  upon  any  conneded  happinefs,  feems  fo  evident, 
that  one  would  wonder  how  fome  writers  have  perfoadr 
ed  themfelves,  and  laboured  to  perfuade  others^  That 
the  only  good,  or  reditude  of  an  adion,  is  its  tendency 
to  produce  happinefs.     After  what  I  have  faid  to  fhew 
the  natural,  as  well  as  judicial  connedion  between  vir- 
tue and  happinefs,  I  mufl  declare,  that  to  me  it  appears 
evident.  That  reditude  is  prior  to,  and  i^dependcnt 
upon,  all  tendency  to  produce  happinefs.     To  prove 
this  very  briefly,  let  it  be  propofed  to  a  peifon,  that  he 
have  his  choice  to  perform  fome  noble  adion,  Aich  ai 
delivering  his  country,  by  one  of  two  methods,  the 
former  of  which  ihall  oblige  him  to  make  ufe  of  a  piece 
of  difUmuIation,  which  ihall  hurt  no  creature,^  but  if  he 
choofes  the  latter,  he  may  fave  his  country  without  the 
leaft  deviation  from  truth.     Ought  a  man  of  integrity 
to  hefitate  one  moment  which  of  the  two  methods  he 
would  choofe  ?  And  does  not  the  preference  of  the.latter 
to  the  former,  the  confequences  of  both  being  the  i^me, 
fhew  plainly  a  reditude  in  mere  veracity,  independent 
of  its  producing  happinefs  ?    Again,  were  a  traveller  to 
fee  fome  ftrange  fight,  which  never  had  been,  or  could 
be  feen,  by  any  other,  would  it  not  be  evidently  better^ 
that  he  gave  an  account  of  it  on  his  retijrn,  exad:ly  in 
every  circumftance  as  it  really  was,  than  that  he  fhould 
in  the  fmalleft  circumftance  deviate  from  truth  j  though 
fuch  deviation  fhould  have  no  kind  of  effed  upon  any 
pcrfon  in  the  world  ?  Farther,  is  it  not  certain,  beyond 
,all  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Supreme  Being  ads  at-, 
ways  from  the  greatefl  and  bed  motives,  and  according 
to  the  wifcft  and  mofl  perfed  rules,  at  the  fame  time 
that  his  happinefs  is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  necefTarily^ 
?.t  all  monaentS;^  from  eternity  to  eternity,  the  fame,  un-- 
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changeable,  and  abfblutely  perfedl.  Is  the  whole  refti- 
tude  of  created  beings  the  purfuit  of  happinefs  ?  And 
is  there  no  foundation  for  Divine  Reditude?  Is  it 
not  reditude  in  a  prince,  or  a  father,  to  wifti  the  hap- 
pinefs of  his  people,  or  children,  without  regard  to  his 
own  happinefs  ?  Is  not  benevolence  the  more  truly  com- 
mendable for  its  being  difinterefted  ?  Wher^^as,  upon 
the  fcheme  of  placing  the  whole  of  reditude  in  pur- 
fuing  the  greateft  happinefs,  it  ought  to  be  quite  the  re- 
verfe.  Ought  not  a  good  man  to  do  what  is  right,  ra- 
ther than  the  contrary,  if  he  were  fure,  that  himfelf  and 
thp  whole  univerfe  were  to  be  annihilated  the  next 
nioment,  fo  that  it  would  be  impoffible  that  any  degree 
of  happinefs  fhould  be  the  confequence  ? 

There  is  plainly  an  independent  reditude,  or  good- 
nefs,  in  the  condud  of  moral  a^ents^^  feparate  from  the 
connexion  between  virtue  and  happinefs.  And  this  is 
the  foundation  of  the  neceffity  of  their  ading  according 
to  a  certain  fixed  courfe ;  and  confequently  of  their 
having  laws  and  rules  promulgated  to  them  by  the  Uni-' 
verfal  Governor.  Nor  does  this  at  all  invalidate  the 
connedion  between  virtue  and  happinefs ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  (hews  that  there  is,  and  ought  to  be,  fuch  a 
connedion.  And,  generally  fpeaking,  there  is  no  fafer 
way  to  try  the  moral  excellence  or  turpitude  of  adions, 
than  by  confidering  the  natural  confequences  of  their 
beifig  univerfally  pradifed.  For  example,  let  it  be  fup- 
pofed  a  queftionable  point.  Whether  the  murder  of  the 
innocent  is  in  itfelf  right,  or  otherwife.  Try  it  by  the 
confequences,  which  muft  follow  the  univerfal  pradice 
of  dfftroying  all  the  good  and  virtuous  part  of  mankind; 
and  it  immediately  appears  to  be  fo  far  from  right,  that 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  contrary  to  reditude. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  difputed.  Whether  the 
protedion  and  prefervation  of  the  innocent  be  right. 
Let  it  be  confidered,  what  would  be  the  confequences 
of  innocence's  being  univerfally  prefer\'ed  and  proteded;' 
and  it  appears  evident  beyond  all  poffibiiity  of  doubt, 
that  nothing  is  nniore  agreeable  to  reditude.  Reditude, 
therefore,  does  not  conlift  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs  ; 
^^or  does  the  happinefs,  confcquent  upon  a  certain  courfe 
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of  condudly  conftitute  the  reAitude  of  fuch  condud. 
The  true  (late  of  the  cafe  is.  Certain  aAioDS  are  firfl  in 
themfelves  right,  and  then  happinefs  is  the  natural  and 
judicial  confequence  of  them^ 

In  order  to  bring  mankind  to  a  complete  and  perfeA 
€X>ncurrence  with  the  Univerfal  Scheme,  it  was  plainly 
ncceffary,  that  other  means  (liould  be  ufed  than  force, 
or  inftinft ;  the  firft  of  which  was  fufficient  for  working 
dead  matter,  and  the  fecond,  the  animal  creation,  to  the 
Divine  purpofe.  Had  man  been  only  inanimate  matter, 
nothjng  more  would  have  been  necefTary,  than  that  be 
ihould  be  acted  upon.  Had  he  been  a  machine  ;  a 
isreight,  or  a  fpring,  would  have  been  fufScient  to  make 
iMm  perform  his  motions.  Were  there  nothing  in  man 
bat  the  mere  animal  powers,  were  he  capable  of  being 
wrought  to  nothing  higher  than  the  animal  funAions, 
were  his  nature  tit  for  no  higher  happinefs,  than  thofe 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and,  after  living  a  few  years, 
and  leaving  behind  him  a  fucceffor  to  fill  his  place,  and 
continue  the  fpecies,  to  pafs  out  of  exiftence ;  were  this 
the  cafe,  there  would  have  needed  no  very  grand  appa- 
ratus to  make  him  fill  his  i neon (ider able  place,  fo  as  to 
contribute  his  fmall  fliaretothe  happinefs  of  the  whole, 
and  to  fecure  his  own  mean  portion.  But  it  is  very  much 
otherwife,  as  will  immediately  appear,  I  believe  hardly 
any  one  will  deny,  that  man  (or  however  mod  of  the  fpe- 
cies) are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  underttanding;  by 
which,  though  weak  indeed  and  narrow  at  prefent,  our 
fpecies  are  yet  capable  of  diftinguilhing  truth  from  falfe- 
bood,  in  all  points  of  importance,  and  with  fufficient 
certjaipty,  as  (hewn  above.  Now,  in  order  to  a  crea- 
ture's a^ing  properly  its  part,  and  concurring  with  the 
whole,  it  is  evidently  neceffary,  that  it  make  a  proper 
ufc  and  application  of  every  one  of  its  faculties.  No. 
one  will  pretend,  I  think,  that  the  perfeftion  and  hap-, 
pinefs  of  the  univerfe  would  be  as  univerfally  promoted 
by  every  individual's  making  a  wrong  ufe  of  his  faculr 
fies,  as  a  right  one  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  every  in- 
dividual's making  an  improper  ufe  of  his  faculties  would 
produce  the  moftconfummate  diforder  and  imperfe<5lion 
in  the  fyftem,  and  would  be  the  moil  oppofite  to  th^ 
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Divine  Scheme,  that  could  be  imagined.  It  follows^ 
that,  if  man  is  endowed  with  underftanding,  he  is  to  be 
brought  to  cultivate  and  inform  it,*  not  to  ftifle  and  blind 
it ;  to  endeavour  to  enlarge,  not  to  narrow  it ;  to  apply 
it  to  the  fearching  out  of  ufeful  and  important  truth, 
^ot  to  miflead  it  into  the  belief  of  falfehoods,  nor  ta 
employ  it  upon  obje6l3  unworthy  of  it. 

Another  leading  faculty  in  the  human  mind  h  will. 
That  there  is  in  man  a  faculty  of  will,  or  a  power  of 
choofing  and  refufing,  we  (hall  fee  eftabjiifhed  immedi- 
ately. What  I  have  to  fay  at  prefent  is.  That  in  order 
to  man's  concurrence  with  the  Univerfal  Scheme,  it  is 
neceflary,  that  he  regulate  his  will  properly,  or  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  may  will  or  defire  whatever  is  for  the 
general  good,  and  will  or  defire  nothing  that  may  be 
generally  prejudicial.  No  man,  I  think,  will  pretend, 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  wills  of  all  created  beings 
'^ere  fet  to  thwart  the  general  fcheme,  than  that  they 
^ere  formed  to  concur  with  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  eyident,  that  a  general  oppofition  of  all  beings  to 
'Vvhat  is  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  right  upon  the 
whole,  muft  produce  univerfal  confufion,  and  that  if* 
there  wa^s  no  way  to  bring  about  this  general  concur- 
rence, it  were  reafonable  to  exped,  from  the  abfolutely 
perfedl  redlitude  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Worlds 
that  an  univerfe  of  fuch  perverfe  and  unruly  beings 
fliould  be  utterly  deftrqyed,  or  rather  never  have  beea 
produced.  It  is  plain,  then,  that,  in  order  to  man'si 
adling  his  part,  and  concurring  with  the  general  fcheme, 
be  muft  be  brought  to  ufe  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
properly. 

I  promifed  above  to  bring  fome  proofs  for  the  fa^  of 
man's  being  a  creature  endowed  with  will,  or  freedoni 
to  defire,  and  power  to  determine  himfelf  in  favour  of, 
or  againft  any  particular  objeft.  The  certainty  of  this 
fad  is  founded  in  fenfation,  and  confirmed  by  reafoning. 
Let  any  man  obferve  what  paffes  in  his  own  mind,  and 
he  will  be  obliged  to  own,  that  he  feels  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  will,  or  defire,  and  determine  himfelf  in  fa- 
vour of,  or  againft  any  particular  objed.     We  have  no 
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other  proof  for  our  exiflence,  nor  is  it  in  its  nature  ca* 
pable  of  .any  other,  than  that  we  feel  we  exift. 

But  becaufe  the  reality  of  human  liberty  has  been 
cavilled  at  by  feme  men  of  metaphyfical  heads, '  who 
bave  run  into  greater  difficulties  to  avoid  lefs,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  confider  this  matter  a  little*  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  made  like  the  reft  of  mankind*  But 
J  can  feel  every  thing  pafs  in  my  mind,  that  I  can  con- 
ceive I  ihould  feel,  if  I  was  really  a  free  agent.  For 
example,  in  an  indifferent  cafe :  When  I  look  on  my 
watch,  to  know  whether  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  over 
writing,  and  I  find  the  hour  come,  when  I  ufually  give 
over,  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  impelled  to  lay  down  my 
pen,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  index  of  my  watch  is 
moved  to  point  at  the  hour  ;  but  that  I  gave  over,  be- 
caufe I  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  proper,  X 
ihould  give  over,  than  go  on.  Does  my  watch  point 
to  the  hour,  becaufe  it  thinks  upon  the  whole  it  is  more 
proper  that  it  fhould  point  to  that  hour  than  any  other? 
If  fo,  then  the  watch  and  I  are  beings  of  the  fame  fort, 
endowed  with  much  the  fame  powers  and  faculties. 
Do  I  not  lay  afide  my  pen,  becaufe  I  choofe  to  lay  it 
afide,  that  is,  becaufe  I  am  willing  to  lay  it  afide  ? 
Should  I  give  over,  if  I  was  unwilling  to,  give  over?  If 
I  find  my  ufual  time  pafl:,  and  yet  fhould  be  glad  ta 
finifh  the  head  I  am  upon,  before  I  lay  afide  my  pen, 
does  that  motive  ad  upon  me,  and  force  me  to  go  on,, 
as  a  fpring  adls  upon  a  watch,  or  does  it  aft  as  a  confi* 
deration  upon  a  rational  creature  ? 

Again,  fuppofe  I  am  tempted  to  do  a  bad  aftion,  da 
the  motives  laid  in  my  way  force  my  compliance  ?  Do 
I  not,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that  I  yield  to  them,  becaufe 
I  choofe  to  feize  a  prefent  objeft,  which  I  expedl  to 
yield  mc  fome  fancied  advantage  ?  Do  I  not  feel  in  my 
own  mind  a  violent  ftruggle  between  the  confi derations 
of  prefent  profit  or  pleafure,  and  thofe  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  ?  Is  it  poflible  I  fhould  feel  any  fuch  flruggle  if 
I  was  not  free  ?  Does  any  fuch  thing  pafs  in  a  machine? 
Do  I  not  find,  that  I  fometimes  yield  to  temptations, 
which  at  other  times  I  get  the  better  of  ?  Have  not 
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others  refifted  temptations  which  have  proved  too  hai;d 
for  nve  ?  Could  thefe  differences  happen,  if  they  add  I 
were  machines  ?  Do  not  thefe  icftances  of  temptations 
conquered,  fix  both  liberty  and  guilt  upon  me,  in  hav#- 
ing  yielded  to  what  it  was  plain  I  might  have  refifted 
at  one  time,  if  I  did  at  another  ?  If  it  is  extremely  diffi.- 
cult,  or  what  may  be  called  next  to  impofliblc,  to  refift 
all  forts  of  temptations  at  all  times,  does  this  prove  ^ny 
thing  elfe,  than  that  human  nature  is  weak  ?  Were 
man  a  machine,  he  muft  ad  as  a  machine,  uniformly  ' 
and  invariably. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  upon  the  cafe  of  being 
tempted  to  a  bad  adion,  is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
to  that  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  good  oqe»  Mo^ 
tives,  according  as  they  appear,  will  influence  a  rational 
mind.  But  the  appearance  of  motives  to  our  minds^ 
as  well  as  their  influence  over  us,  depends  very  much 
upon  ourfelves.  If  I  am  prevailed  on  by  motives,  do 
motives  force  me  ?  Do  I  not  yield  to  them,  becaufe  I 
choofe  to  yield  to  them  ?  If  this  is  not  being  free,  what 
is  freedom  ?  "JWhat  fhould  I  feel  pafs  in  my  mind,  if  J 
was  really  free  ?  What  may  we  fuppofe  fuperior  beings^ 
what  may  we  fuppofe  the  Supreme  himfelf  to  feel  i^  bis* 
infinite  mind  P.Does  be,  (^with  profound  reverence  be  iS 
fpoken)  does  he  ad  without  regard  to  motives  ?  Does 
he  ad  contrary  to  reafonable  motives  ?  Can  we  fuppofev 
hinl  uninfluenced  by  proper  motives  ?  Can  we  fuppofe 
he  feels  himfelf  to  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by  reafomablc 
and  important  confiderations  ?  Would  we  be  more  free 
than  the  moft  perfed  of  all  beings  ?  If  he  gives  u^- 
liberty  and  power  to  a  proper  extent,  what  would  we 
have  more  ?  If  we  feel  that  we  have  fiich  liberty,  why 
fhould  we,  contrary  to  poffibility,  endeavour  to  bring, 
ourfelves  to  doubt  of  our  having  it  ?  If  we  cat)not  doubt 
of  our  being  free  creatures,  whathave  we  more  to  thiak 
of,  than  how  ta  make  a  proper  ufe  of  our  liberty,  bovr 
to  get  our  wills  formed  to  a  perfed  concurrence  with^ 
the  grand  fcheme  of  the  Governor  of  the  Univerfe,  fa 
that  we  may  behave  properly  withita  our  fphere,  which 
if  we  and  all  oth^  mor;^  agents  did,  every  part  mu(t 
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be  properly  afted,  every  fphere  properly  filled,  and  uni- 
verfal  regularity,  perfection,  and  happinefs  be  the  refult. 

Some  have  imagined  that  allowing  liberty  or  will  to 
created  beings  was  a  derogation  from  the  Supreme,  to 
whom  alone  the  privilege  of  freedom  ought  to  be 
afcribed.  It  is  certain  that  this  is  ftridly  true  of  abfo- 
lute,  independent,  original  freedom.  As  it  is  undoubted 
that  independent,  neceflary,  or  natural  exiftence  is  the 
incommunicable  privilege  of  the  Firft  Caufe.  But,  as 
we  find  a  limited^  dependent  exigence  may  be,  and 
actually  is,  communicated  to  created  beings,  where  is 
the  difficulty  or  impropriety  of  fuppofing  a  limited, 
independent  freedom,  or  power  of  choofing  or  refufing, 
communicated  to  created  beings.  As  created  beings 
depend  on  the  Supreme  for  their  exiftence;  and  yet  the 
exiftence  they  enjoy  is  a  real  and  proper  exiftence  ;  fo 
may  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  of  choofing  or  refufing,  be 
a  real  and  proper  liberty,  and  yet  derived  from,  and 
dependent  on  the  infinite  Giver  of  every  gift. 

If  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  liberty,  in  any  created 
being,  as  fome  have  imagined,  then  it  is  evident,  there 
can  be  no  will  but  that  of  the  Supreme  Being :  for 
liberty,  or  a  power  of  choofing  or  refufing,  is  only  ano- 
ther term  for  will.  Will,  or  wullingnefs,  implies  free- 
dom in  the  very  term.  Therefore,  the  common  terra 
free-will  is  a  tautology,  as  much  as  if  one  ftiould  fay 
voluntary  will.  There  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  will 
but  free  will.  Conftraint,  or  force,  is  the  very  oppofite 
of  will,  or  willingnefs.  Let  it  be  confidered  thefi^ 
what  the  confcquence  muft  be  of  affirming  that  there: 
is  no  will,  but  the  Supreme.  We  find  in  hiftory,  that 
a  monfter  of  an  Emperor  wiftied  that  the  whole  Roman 
people  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  all  off 
at  once.  I'he  fame  temper,  which  led  him  to  defire 
the  deftruftion  of  his  people,  of  whom  he  ought  to  have 
been  the  father  and  protedor,  would  have  inclined  hini 
to  wifli  the  deftruftion  of  whatever  oppofed  him,  that 
is,  of  all  good  beings  in  heaven  and  earth.  Will  any 
one  pretend,  that  this  temper  of  mind  is  agreeable  to 
the  Supreme  will  ?  Is  it  not  blafphemy  to  imagine  the 
Pivine  will  to  be  againft  goodnefs  ?  But  if  liberty  or 
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\4^ill  in  a  created  being  is  impoffible,  then  what  we  call 
CaligulcCs  will  was  really  the  Divine  will ;  the  deftruc-* 
tion  of  all  goodnefs  was  agreeable  to  the  Divine  mind  J 
It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of. 

I  know,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  perpetration  of  the 
moft  wicked  adlion,  that  ever  was  committed,  muft 
have  been  in  one  fenfe  fuitable  to  the  Divine  mind,  and 
fcheme,  elfe  it  would  have  been  prevented  by  his  over- 
ruling power^  In  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  it  was  necefTary, 
that  both  the  good  and  the  wicked  (hould  have  liberty, 
within  a  certain  fphere^  to  exert  themfelves  according 
to  their  refpeftive  characters,  and  the  Divine  Wifdom 
has  taken  meafures  for  preventing  fuch  a  prevalence  of 
wickednefs  as  ihould  defeat  bis  gracious  ends ;  fo  that 
it  fliall  ftill  be  worth  while  to  have  created  an  uni-- 
verfe  ;  though  every  thing  would  have  gone  incompa- 
rably better,  had  no  moral  agent  ever  made  a  wrong 
ufe  of  his  liberty.  Nor  is  there  the  leaft  difficulty  ia 
conceiving  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  propofing  the 
greateft  poffible  happinefs  of  his  creatures,  and  of  a 
•wicked  being,  as  Satan,  as  ftudying  how  to  produce  the 
greateft  mifery.  Which  two  inclinations,  if  they  be  not 
dire<5l  oppofites,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  oppoiition 
conceivable.  And  if  there  is  a  will  oppofite  to  the 
Divine,  there  is  freedom  j  for  freedom  is  neceflkry  Ci> 
the  idea  of  wilL 

It  being  then  evident,  beyond  contradidion,  that  mail 
is  endowed  with  liberty,  or  a  power  of  choofing  to  ad: 
in  fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  witliin  the  fphere  appointed 
him  by  his  Maker,  it  follows,  that  to  bring  him  to  ad 
his  part  properly,  or  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  the  moft 
conduce  to  the  order,  perfedtion,  and  happinefs  of  the 
whole,  fuch  means  muft  be  ufed  as  are  fit  to  worki^)on 
an  intelligent  free  agent.  Neither  force,  nor  mere  in- 
ftindt,  being  fuited  to  a  creature  of  fuperior  rank,  fit  to 
be  aded  upon  by  reafonable  motives,  it  is  plain,  that 
nothing  is  fo  proper  to  lead  mankind  to  a  fteady  and 
habitual  attachment  to  reditude  of  condud,  as  placing 
them  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline. 

We  find  by  experience,  that  we  ourfelves  (and  per- 
haps it  may  be  the  cafe  of  all  orders  of  rational  created 
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beings  in  the  univerfe)  are  not  of  ourfelves  at  firft 
ftrongly  attached  to  any  objed,  but  what  we  are  led  to 
by  inllindl  or  conAitution,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
either  praife- worthy  or  blameable.  Some  minds  are  in- 
deed obferved  tobevery  well  or  ill-difpofed,  fo  tofpeak, 
in  early  youth.  But  the  goodnefs  of  very  young  pcr- 
fons  is  generally  rather  negative,  eoniifting  in  a  temper 
fit  for  virtue,  a  foil  proper  to  fow  the  good  feed  in,  and 
free  from  any  unhappy  cad  of  difpofition.  As  oo  the 
contrary,  thofe  we  call  unpromiiing  childreri,  are  unfor- 
tunate through  fome  deficiency  or  redundancy,  mcft 
probably  in  the  material  frame,  which  proves  unfriendly 
to  the  cultivation  of  virtue  in  the  mind,  which  would 
otherwife  fpring  up,  and  thrive  in  it,  almoft  of  itfelf. 
For  virtue  wants  only  to  be  feen  by  an  unprejudiced 
mirvi,  to  be  loved.  But  the  proper  notion  of  goodnefs 
in  a  moral  agent,  is  a  fli*ong  and  habitual  inclination  in 
the  mind^  to  concur  with  the  Divine  fcheme,  or  to  a& 
on  all  occafions  according  to  reditude,  arifing  not  from 
irrefiflible,  mechanical  inflindl,  nor  from  mere  negative 
happinefs  of  conAitution,  but  from  clear  and  compre^ 
henfive  views  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  moral  obli- 
gations In  this  there  is  a  real  and  intrinfic  excellence. 
And  were  this  attachment  to  reditude,  on  rational  coo- 
fiderations,  univcrfally  prevalent  in  all  moibl  agents ; 
moral  evil  there  could  be  none.  How  the  moft  effec- 
tually to  produce  and  fix  in  the  minds  of  free  agents 
this  inviolable  attachment  to  virtue,  is  therefore  the 
point  to  be  gained. 

The  Supreme  Mind  perceiving  all  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  having  all  things  abfolutely  in  his  power 
can  in  no  refpeft  be  biaflfed  againfl  perfeft  reditude ; 
but  mull  be  more  inviolably  attached  to  it,  fo  to  fpeak^ 
than  any  finite  being,  whofe  views  mufl  be  compara^ 
tively  narrow.  And  to  fpeak  properly,  he  is  himfelf 
the  bafis  and  flandard  of  reditude.  The  mind  of  an 
angeJ,  or  archangel,  muft,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  views  of  things,  be  more  flrongly  attached  to 
redlitude,  than  that  of  any  mortal  in  the  prefent  flate. 
Tet  we  have  no  realbn  to  imagine  that  fuch  his  attach- 
ment was  congenial  to  him  j  but  may  rather  conclude 
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it  to  be  the  effect  of  examination,  habit,  and  gradual 
improvement.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  mind  juft  pro- 
duced into  exiftence^  as  furniflied  with  inclinations, 
attachments,  or  even  ideas  of  any  kind.  We  have  no 
conception  of  thefe  as  other  than  the  effeds  of  improve- 
ment. And  we  confider  a  mind  at  its  firft  entrance 
into  being,  as  endowed  only  with  the  capacity  of  taking 
in  ideas,  as  the  eye  is  of  vie  wing  objects,  when  prefented 
to  it.  So  that  vve  can  form  no  other  notion  of  the  ele- 
vated degree  of  goodnefs,  which  thol^  glorious  beings 
have  attained,  than  as  the  'efFedt  of  their  having  paffed 
a  very  long  courfe  of  improvement.  Nor  do  the  accounts 
we  have  in  revelation,  of  the  fall  of  feme  of  them,  feem 
ib  well  to  fuit  any  other  fcheme,  as  that  of  their  hav- 
ing been  at  that  time  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline  analogous 
to  ours.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  evident,  that  to  fuch 
creatures  as  we  >^re,  with  capacities  and  ail  other  cir- 
cumftances  fuch  as  ours  (and  had  they  been  different, 
we  ftiould  not  have  been  w^hat  we  are,  nor  where  we 
are)  nothing  but  a  (late  of  difcipline  could  have  an- 
fwered  the  end  of  producing  in  us  the  neceflary  attach- 
ment to  redlitude  or  virtue.  For  this  attachment  or 
inclination  could  riot  have  arifen  in  us  of  itfelf,.  and 
without  adequate  means. 

SEC  T.     V. 

The  prefent  very  proper  for  a  State  of  Difcipline^ .   Ohjec^ 

tions  anfwered. 

WERE  we  to  imagine  a  plan  of  a  Rate  of  difci- 
pline, for  improving  a  fpecies  of  beings  fuch  as 
curs  for  high  ftations,  and  extenfive  ufefulnefs  in  future 
ftates  ;  how  could  we  fuppofe  it  contrived  in  any  inan- . 
ner,  that  (liould  be  marterially  different  from  the  ftate  we 
find  ourfelvcs  in  ?  What  fcheme  could  be  imagined,  like- 
ly to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  planting  in  the  mind  of  the 
creature  the  necelFaryhabitof  obediei)ce  to  the  Supreme 

T  Being ; 

♦  The  Author  wouUl  not,  if  it  were  to  do  again,  draw  up  the  following 
TSeftion,  altogether  as  it  ftands  hei'e,  feting,  as  he  thinks,  rcaibn  to  change 
liU  opinion,  in  iodie  points  (none  of  them  indeed  of  any  material  conie-* 
^uenct^  Tiom  wRat  it  was,  when  this  book  was  written. 
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Being  ; 'of  giving  it  an  inviolable  attachment  to  virtue, 
and  iiorror  at  irregularity  ;  and  of  teaching  it  to  ftudy 
a  rational  and  voluntary  coiKUrrence  ^ich  the  general 
fchenie  of  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe  ;  what  method, 
I  fay,  can  wc  conceive  of  for  thefe  noble  purpofes,  that 
fliould  not  take  in,  among  others,  the  following  particu- 
lars, vi/.  That  the  fpecics  fliould  be  furniflied  with 
fuflicient  capacity,  and  advantages  of  all  kinds,  for 
diftinguifliing  between  right  and  wrong  :  That  the  in- 
genuity of  their  difpoliiions,  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
virtue,  Ihould  have  full  exercife,  in  order  both  to  its 
trial,  and  its  improvement :  That  they  ihould  have 
rcwardb  and  punilhmcnts  fet  before  them,  as  the  moft 
powerful  motives  to  obedience  :  And  that,  upon  the 
wh  >!t:,  they  fliould  have  it  fairly  in  their  power  to  attain 
the  end  of  their  being  put  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline  ? 

If  wc  coiifiJcr  the  prefent  as  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  all 
is  ordered  as  fliould  be.  We  enter  into  life  with  mindt 
wholiv  unfurniilied  with  ideas,  attachments,  or  biafles 
of  any  kind.  After  a  Utile  time,  we  find  certain  in- 
llin(5ls  begin  to  aft  pretty  ftrongly  within  us,  which  are 
recefliiiy  to  move  us  to  avoid  what  might  be  hurtful, 
and  purfue  v/liat  is  ufeful  to  the  fupport  of  the  animal 
frame,  and  thefe  inlUndls  are  appointed  to  anticipate 
reafon,  which  does  not  at  firft  exert  itfclf ;  and  bring 
us  to  that  by  mechanical  means,  which  we  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  to  by  rational  confiderations.-  Na- 
ture has  ordered,  that  our  parents  fliall  be  fo  engaged 
tons  by  irrefiilible  affedlion,  as  to  be  willing  to  under- 
take the  office  of  caring  for  us  in  our  helplefs  years ;  of 
opening,  and  cultivating  our  reafon,  as  foon  as  it  begins 
to  appear  ;  and  of  forming  us  by  habit,  by  precept,  and 
example,  to  virtue  and  regularity.  As  we  advance  in- 
life,  our  faculties,  by  habitually  exerting  them  upon 
various  objeds,  come  to  enlarge  themfelves,  fo  as  to 
take  in  a  wider  compafs.  We  become  then  capable 
of  rcafoning  upon  adlions,  and  their  confequences, 
and  accordingly  do,  in  general,  reafon  juftly  enough 
about  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  where  pailion  docs 
not  blind  and  miflead  us.  When  we  come  into  the  vig(K 
reus  and  flourilhing  time  of  life,  excited  by  our  pafiions 
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and  appetites,  without  which,  with  the  low  degree  of 
reafon  we  then  enjoy,  we  Ihould  be  but  half  animated, 
wc  proceed  to  enter  into  various  fcenes  of  adion.     It  is 
true,  that  innumerable  irregularities  and  follies  are  the 
confequence.     But  without  paffi  )ns  and  appetites,   wq. 
could  not  be  the  compounded  creatures  we  are,  nor 
confequently  fill  our.proper  Itaiion  b^itween  the  angelic 
and  animal  ranks.     Here  then  is  the  proper  opportuoity 
for  exerciling  our  virtue;   for  habituating  us  to  keep 
continually  on  our  guard  againft  innumerable  aflaults; 
for  watching  over  ourfelves,  that  we  may  not  be  fur-^ 
prized,  and  fall  before  tempta^tion  ;  or  if  we  fall,  that 
byfufferingfrorn  our  errors,  we  may  be  moved  to  greater 
diligence  and  attention  to  our  duty,  toaftronger  attach- 
ment to  virtue,  and  a  more  fixed  hatred  to  the  crimes  which 
have  brought  fuch   fufFerings  upon  us.     And  though 
the  neceflary  propenfions  of  our  nature  do  indeed  even- 
tually lead  us,  through  our  own  folly,  into  irregularity 
and  vice,   it  muft  yet  be  owned  at  the  fame  time,,  that 
by  the  wife  and  kind  conftitution  of  nature,  we  have 
innumerable  natural  direftioris,  and  advantages;  toward 
reftiraining  and  bringing  them  under  fubjedioh,  and  in- 
numerable ill  confequences  are  made  to  follow  naturally 
upon  our  giving  a  loofe  to  them.     Which  ought  in  all 
reafon  to  lead  us  to  refleft,  that  the  government  of  our 
paffions  and  appetites'  is  a  part  of  our  wifdom  and  our 
duty;    ......  :.  ^  ,  . 

Pleafure  and  pain,  health  and  difeafe,  fuccefs  and 
misfortune,  reward  and  punifhraent,  often  at  a  very 
great  diltance  of  lime  after  the  aftion,  are  made  the 
hatuVal,  or  at  leaft  frequent  cbnfequences  of  our  general 
behaviour  here  •  to  fuggeft  to  us  the  reafonableriefs  of* 
concluding  that  in  extenlive  uniformity  prevails  through 
the  whole  of  the  Divine  moral  government,  and  that 
what  we  fee  here  in  fhadbw%  will  in  the  future  ftate 
appear  in  fubftdnce  and  perfedlion,  and  that  it  not  only 
will,  but  ought,  to  be  fo,  and  cannot  be  otherwife. 
.  If  we  coniider  the  dppofitc  natural  tendences  and 
feffects  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  prefent  ftate,  we  fliall 
fropi  thence  fee  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  former  is 
jpleafing  to  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  latter 
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the  contrnry.  The  natunil  eflfefts  of  temperance  are 
hciikh,  Icngih  of  Jays,  and  a  more  delicate  enjoyment 
of  the  innocent  pleafures  of  liff^  The  natural  effeds 
of  fr!ut-nny,  drunkennefs,  and  Icwdnefs,  are  difeafe  and 
pain,  c!i'g».iil  iiiul  dii-ippointmcnt,  and  untimely  death. 
The  n.itiiral  ciTecls  of  univerfal  benevolence,  juflice^ 
and  charity,  are  the  love  (»f  mankind, '  fuccefs  in  life, 
and  p?iice  in  one's  own  mind.  The  confeq-uences  ta 
be  expecied  from  ill-will,  injuftice,  and  felfilhnefs,  are 
the  conren)j)t  and  l)atred  of  mankind,  and  punifhment 
by  thcl.i'.vs  of  nations.  When  we  fay  fuch  an  effed 
follows  n.ituraily  from  fnch  a  caufe,  we  mean,  that  it 
docs  f)  by  the  Divine  appointment.  For  what  is 
natural,  ia  only  fj,  bccaufe  the  rectitude  requires  it  to 
be  fo. 

N'jw,   if  our  bodily  fiam?  is  fo  formed  that  its  well- 
bein,'^  conlilh  in  temperance,  and  that  an    immoderate 
induI^'MK't-  of  iLp|)etite  tends  to  diforder  and  unhinge  it; 
if  the  make  of  the  human  mind,  and  our  fecial  flate  in 
life,   are   fuch,   that  the   focial  virtues  tend  to  produce 
tiniverfal  happinefs,  and  all  this  by  the  conftitution  and 
courfc  of  nature,  of  which  God  himfelf  is  the  Author; 
if  thelc  things  be    fo,   v/ho  is  fo  blind,   as  not  to  fee  in 
all  this  a  n.r;ral  government   already  eflablifli-ed  under 
(rod,  c\cn    in  iliis  world,  and  gcing  on  to  peiftdion : 
Thiit   we  f.'c  in  facl  innumerable  deviations   from  the 
natural  f;)nn''di:)n  between   virtue  and  happinefs,    and 
vice  aiKl  m.fcry  ;   and  that,  through  the  perverfcnefe, 
the    wi.:kednefs,    and    f.>iretirr;cs   tlie   mere  caprice  of 
Dankiiid,  and  the  unrjatural  ?nd  diforderly  flate  things 
are  got  'i:\io,   ir,  comes  to   pafs,    that  the  natural  confe- 
qnciccs  of  things   do  not   invuriably  follow,    is  by  no 
means  an  objcflion  againft  the  concljfion  I  have  drawn 
fiom  the  flaic  of  rhirg%  as  the  Divine  Wifdom  confti- 
tutid  thtm,   i)i\y   more  than  the  poiribility   of  refitting 
the  power  of  gravitation,   or  lifiing  a  heavy  body,    is  a 
proof-,  that  there  is  no  f.ich  law  eftablillied  in  the  natu- 
ral wcrld  by  the  Author  of  Nature. 

That  we  may  not,  by  a  continued  courfc  of  eafe  and 
happinefs,  be  ltd  either  to  fuch  arrogance  and  pride,  as. 
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to  conclude  ourfelves  the  lords  of  nature,  and  to  forget 
that  there  is  One  above  us;  or  to  fix  our  affedions 
upon  the  prefent  ftate,  which  is  only  intended  to  be 
tranfient  and  temporary,  not  iafting  and  finals  to  an- 
fwer  thefe  impoTta«t  ends,  we  are  placed  in  the  fchool 
of  afflidioH,  to  be  broke  and  tamed  to  obedience.  That 
happinefs  too  ealily  come  at,  and  a  conftant  feries  of 
fuccefs  and  profperity,  are  by  no  means  proper  for  facli 
unprincipled  and  unexperienced  beincs  as  we  are,  is 
too  evident  from  the  effeds  of  eafe  and:  afHuence,  which 
very  few  can  bear  without  ahiioft  lofing  their  reafon. 
The  fcenes  of  madnefs  run  into  by  viftorioas  princes,  of 
•which  hiftory  is  full ;  the  pranks  from  lime  to  time  played 
by  our  nobility  and  rich  commoners,  and  the  fate  of 
whole  nations,  whenever  they  arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of 
greatnefs  and  riches,  (hew  the  abfolute  necefiity  of  af- 
fliftion  to  force  us  upon  confideration,  to  pat  us  in  mind 
of  the  frailty  of  our  nature  and  (late,  and  to  make  us  re- 
member that  we  are  under  the  government  of  One,  who 
can  raife  or  humble,  afflid  or  relieve,  reward  or  i^unilh, 
as  to  him  feems  good. 

That  we  may  never  lofe  fight  of  our  duty,  nor  have 
it  in  our  po\yer  to  pretend  ignorance,  and  to  lilence  even 
the  poorexcufeof  thoughtleffhefs,  confcience,  that  ever- 
watchful  and  fai.'hful  monitor,  is  placed  within  the 
tnind  itfelf,  to  be  always  at  hand,  to  judge  of  our  cha- 
raders  and  adions,  and  to  alarm  us  with  its  flings  and 
reproaches,  whenever  we  do  amifs.  And  there  is  no 
mind  fo  grofsand  ftu^^i^id,  as  not  to  feel  at  times  fome 
pangs  of  remorfe.  The  very  Cannibal  has  a  clear 
enough  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  to  know  when  he  him- 
felf  is  injured,  though  he  will  not  ftick  to  injure  his 
neighbour.  This  eftedually  fattens  guilt  upon  ,him'. 
And  the  loweft  and  moft  favage  of  mankind,  who  fliall 
hereafter  be  condemned,  will  be  obliged  to  own,  that 
with  all  his  difadvantages  for  knowing  his  duty,  he 
might  have  aded  his  pare  better  than  he  dil. 

Not  only  confcience  within,  but  every  objed  in  na- 
ture prefents  us  fome  moral  leflbn.  Tempelh,  thun- 
ders, and  lightnings  from  above;  inundations  and  earth- 
quakes from  beneath  J  the  fword,  famine,  and  ptiiilence 
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in  oiir  cities ;  difeafes  and  pains  in  our  own  perfons,  or 
thofe  of  our  neareli  friends  and  relations,  and  death  on 
our  rigbt  hand  and  on  our  left ;  what  are  all  thefe  but 
awful  and  yet  kind  warnings  from  the  tender  and  com- 
paflionate  Father  of  mankind,  who  fliews  hirnfelf  will- 
ing to  give  his  poor  unthinking,  fhort-fighted  creatures 
all  poflible  advantages  for  virtue  and  bappine'fs,  that 
niic'ht  be  at  all  confiilent  with  their  nature  as  free 
agents,  with  their  condition  as  beings  in  a  date  of  dif- 
cipline,  and  with  the  grand  and  univerfal  fcheme,  whicb 
inurt  be  equitable,  unchangeable,  ind  uniform.        • 

And,  as  if  all  this,  and  a  tlioufand  times  more  not 
mentioned,  had  not  been  enough,*  we  are  taught,  that 
angels  have  a  charge  over  us,  to  aflifl  us  in  our  trials, 
and  ro  prevent  our  falling  too  (hamefully;  that  the  Di- 
vine Providence  watches  over  us,  and  fuits  our  circum- 
ftanccs  to  our  ftrergth  and  ingenuity  of  difpoiition. 
And  to  crown  all,  the  Ambaflador  of  heaven,  the  inaage 
of  l^aternal  Deity;  and  brightnefs  of  Divine  Glory  has 
defcended  to  our  world,  and  in  our  own  nature  fhewn 
us,  both  by  his  example  and  his  divine  laws,  what  it  is 
to  live  as  we  ought,  and  how  we  may  infallibly  attain 
the  end  of  our  bcincj.  If  this  is  not  doing  enotigh  for 
us, — w^hat  would  be  enough  ? 

Thus  it  appears  plain,  that  the  prefent  was  intended 
for  a  ftate  of  difcipiinc,  and  is  very  well  adapted  to 
that  purpf)f.^  Nor  does  the  actual  failure  and  hideous 
ruin  of  numbers  of  moral  agents,  who  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  hereafter  to  have  perverted  this  ftate  of  difci- 
piinc for  virtue,  into  an  education  in  vice,  prove,  that 
the  Itare  was  not  intended  for  training  them  up  to  Vir- 
tue, or  that  it  is  not  propeHy  adapted  to  that  purpofe^ 
any  more  than  the  amazing  number  of  abortions,  which 
happen  in  the  natural  world,  proves,  that  the  general 
dtlign  of  feeds  was  not  to  frudify,  and  produce  plants 
and  animals.  Naturalifts  fhew  us,  that  in  fome  cafes' 
millions  of  ftamina  perifh  for  one  that  comes  to  matu- 
rity. And,  as  we  conclude  every  feed  of  a  plant,'  or 
animal  egg,  was  formed  capable  of  fruftification,  fo  we 
may,  that  every  moral  agent  was  formed  capable  of  at- 
taining happinefs.  The  great  difference  is,,  that  in  the 
*  —  natural 
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natural  world,  the  numerous  abortions  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  are  the  confequence  of  the  common  courfc 
of  nature;  but  ip  the  npioral,  of  the  fatal  perverfenefs  of 
unhappy  beings,  who  wilfully  rulh  upon  their  own  de- 
ilrudion. 

Some  have  made  a  difBculty  of  conceiving  how  the 
wifeU  and  befl:  of  beings,  who  muft  have  forefeen,  that 
great  numbers  of  his  unhappy  fliort-iighted  creatures, 
in  fpite  of  all  that  fhould  be  done  for  them,  would  ob- 
fliinately  throw  themfclves  into  deftrudion,  and  defeat 
the  end  of  their  creation ;  forae  have  puzzled  them* 
felves,  I  fay^  how  to  reconcile  with  the  divine  per- 
feftioqs  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  the  creating  of  fuch 
beings. 

But  what  ftate  of  difcipline  for  free  agents  can  becon^ 
3peived,  without  fuppofing  a  poiEbility  of  their  belfaving 
jUinit?  Nothing  but  an  abfolute  reftraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  creature,  which  is  wholly  inconfift^nt  with  the 
ture  of  free  agency,  and  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  coulcj. 
have  prevented  their  ailing  iq  mafiy  inftances  amifs. 
JBut  the  all-bounteou§  Creator  has  effedually  pijt  it  out 
of  the  po^er  of  the  moft  prefumpluouflyinfolent  of  his 
i:reatures  to  arraign  his  juftice.  For,  if  he  has  given 
to  every  accountable  being  a  fair  oppoVtunity  of  vvorkr 
ing  out  his  oWa  happlnefs ;  if  he  has  put  into  the  hands 
pf  every  individual  the  means;  placed  him  in  the  di- 
re£t  way  toward  it,  and  is  ready  to  affift  him  in  his  en-f^ 
deavours  after  it;  if  he  has,^  in  Qiort,  put  happinefs  in 
the  power  of  every  accountable  b?ing,  \vhich  he  un- 
doubtedly has,  as  fhewn  above ;  be  has,  to  ?Jl  intents 
and  purpcfes,  doqe  the  fame  as  if  he  had  given  it  to 
every  individual..  For  he,  who  points  me  out  the  way 
to  get  an  eftate,  or  any  of  the  good  tilings  of  life^  and 
who  affifts  and  fupports  me  in  my  endeavours  to  procure 
it,  he  it  is  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  whatever  I  ac- 
quire in  confequence  of  his  advice,  and  by  nfeans  of  his 
proteftion  and  afliftance?  Now,  if  the  beneficent  Au- 
thor of  being  has  thus  given  to  every  individual  fuch 
means  of  happinefs,  as  it  muft  be  wholly  through  his 
own  perverfenefs  if  he  mifles  it ;  what  fhadow  of  pre- 
^^nce  is  there  for  cavilling,  or  what  difficulty  in  under- 
*  "  'i'  4  ftanding 
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ilanding  and  vindicating  the  wifdom  and  goodnefsof 
th.  adorable  Author  of  exiftence?  If  we  lay  the  whol^ 
blame,  and  with  the  utmoll  juftice,  on  hirii,  who,  ha- 
\'ing  an  opportunity  and  means  for  gaining  any  fecular 
advantage  put  in  his  hands,  negledls  them;  if  wc 
fliould  as  much  condemn  the  man,  who,  through  ob- 
^linacy  or  indolence,  has  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
iling his  fortune,  as  another,  who  through  extrava- 
gance has  diflipated  one  already  in  his  poUeffion  ;  if  we 
fliouKl  as  juuly  look  upon  thatperfon  as  our  benefadlor, 
by  whofc  means  we  acquire  the  conveniences  of  life,  as 
on  the  immediate  giver  of  a  gift,  what  remains  but  that 
we  juftify  and  adore  the  boundlefs  goodnefs  of  the  uni- 
vcrfal  Parent  of  Nature,  who,  by  calling  innumerable 
creatures  into  exiiUnce,  by  endowing  them  with  reafon, 
by  pLicing  them  in  a  (late  of  difcipline,  and  giving 
tlicm  ill!  poffiblc  advantages  for  the  improvement  ne- 
ctil'iry  for  happinefs,  has,  in  eflfeft,  put  in  the  hands 
of  every  accountable  being  a  felicity  fit  for  a  God  to 
beftow?  And  if  every  individual,  that  (hall  hereafter 
be  condemned,  (liall  be  obliged  to  confefs  his  fentencc 
juft,  and  to  own  that  he  might  have  afted  a  better  part 
than  he  did,  the  Divine  juftice  and  goodnefs  ftand 
fully  vindicated  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  rational 
creation. 

For,  what  I — Muft  the  infinite  Author  of  exiftence 
(with  reverence  be  it  fpoken)  muft  He  deny  himfelif 
the  cxcriion  of  his  boundlefs  goodnefs  in  producing  an 
iinivc-rrc  of  confcious  beings,  of  whom  numbers  will  in 
the  event  come  to  happincls,  merely  to  prevent  the  felf- 
fought  dcftrudioM  of  a  fct  of  wicked  degenerate  beings? 
Either  fhcre  muft  have  been  no  creatures  brought  into 
being  above  the  rank  of  brutes,  confequently  no  hap- 
pincls above  the  animal  enjoyed  by  any  created  being, 
or  freedom  of  agency  muft  have  been  given.  And  what 
freedom  is  conceivable  without  a  poflibility  of  error  and 
irregularity,  and  confequently  of  mifery  ?  But  is  not  the 
happinefs  of  one  virtuous  mind  of  more  confequence 
than  the  voluntary  ruin  of  a  thoufand  degenerate  be- 
ings ?  And  is  not  a  ftate,  in  which  we  have  the  oppor- 
iur.ity  of  attaining  an  inconceivable  felicity,  if  we  be 
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not  inexcuribly  wanting  to  ourfelves,  is  not  this  a  ftatQ 
to  be  wifheJ  for  by  mankind,  if  they  had  their  choice 
either  to  come  into  it  or  not?  As  for  thofe  unhappy  be- 
ings of  our  fpecies,  who,  proceeding  from  one  degree  of 
vice  and  folly  to  another,  fhall  at  laft  come  to  be  har- 
dened againfl:  all  good,  what  is  the  value  of  thoufands 
of  fuch  beings  in  the  eftimation  of  infinite  wifdpm  and 
reftitude,  that  their  deftru(5tion  fliould  be  thought  a 
hardfhip?  For  what  elfe  are  fuch  degenerate  beings  fit^ 
Beiides,  we  know  that  Divine  Wifdom  has  fo.  planned 
out  his  univerfal  economy,  that  an  inferior  good  fhal), 
ia  the  end,  proceed  from  what  was  by  wicked?  beiqgs 
intended  for  ruin  and  mifchief.  The  whole  human 
fprecies  were  originally  formed  capable  of  happineft, 
and  every  individual  has  happinefs  in  his  power.  But 
as  the  Divine  Wifdora,  which  perfectly  knew  the  future 
charaders  of  all  his  creatures,  with  all  the  circumftances 
they  fhould  be  effeded  by,  forefaw  that  numbers  would 
come  to  deviate  from  the  eternal  rule  of  reditude,  it  was 
proper  that  a  fecondary  fcheme  (hould  be  provided,  by 
means  of  which  thofe  free  agents,  who  fhould  not  vo- 
luutarily  yield  the  due  obedience  and  concurrence  with 
the  general  defign,  fliouId,  by  fuperior  diredion,  be 
forced  to  contribute  to  the  greater  perfedion  and  beauty 
of  the  whole.  Of  this  fecondary  part  of  the  divine 
economy,  vve  can  trace  out  fome  very  confiderable  parts, 
as  the  following,  viz.  We  know  that  wicked  and  cruel 
men,  ia  endeavourii^g  to  root  out  truth,  and  fweep  vir- 
tue from  theearth,  have  ever  been  made,  in  fpite  of  them- 
fclves,  the  inftruments  of  their  more  general  eftablifh- 
mtint.  The  whole  race  of  perfecutors  of  Chriftianity, 
from  Hirod  down  to  Lewis  XIV.  have  fo  egregioufly 
ovenliot  themfelves,  as  to  be  the  very  caufes  of  the 
greater  prevalency  of  true  religion,  which  has  given  oc- 
t  ulion  to  the  well-known  faying.  That  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  has  been  the  feed  of  the  church.  In  more  pri- 
vate life,  it  is  notorious,  that  a  very  confiderable  part 
of  the  trials  of  the  virtue  of  good  men  arifes  from  the 
w  icked  part  of  the  fpecies.  And  every  trial,  where  the 
good  man  comes  off  with  honour,  ierves  natut'ally  to 
cflablilh  his  virtuf ,  and  to  increafe  hi3  reward  hereafter. 
^"  The 
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The  mere  contraft  between  the  chara£ter  of  -the  pious^ 
£he  temperate  and  benevolent  man,  and  that  of  the 
blafphemer,  the  voluptMary,  and  the  hard-hearted,  feu 
off  the.former  to  the  utmoft  advantage,  and  prefents  it 
to  the  general  obfervatioa  in  the  faireft  point  of  view ; 
by  which  votaries  to  virtue  are  gained,  and  a  horror  at 
vice  is  raifed  in  every  confiderate  mind.  And  in  the 
future  date,  what  powerful  efFefts  may  be  produced  by 
the  fearful  ^nd  exemplary  punifhm^nts  infli<5led  oa 
thofe  of  our  fpccies,  or  others,  who  have  degenerated 
from  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and,  as  much  as  they 
could,  defeated  the  end  of  their  creation,  may  be  ima- 
gined by  thofe  who  conlider  what  exteniive  conne<^0QS 
between  the  various  orders  gf  being  may  hereafter  come 
IQ  be  opened  to  our  view,  and  that,  as  all  moral  and 
free  agents  of  all  orders  are  now  allied,  they  may  here- 
after come  to  be  united,  and  make  one  immenfe  and 
univeri&l  fociety;  and  whatever,  has  been  originally 
intended  for  uiefulnefs  to  one  order  of  moral  agents, 
may  at  laft  come  to  be  ufeful  to  all.  Something  ana- 
logous to  this  we  have  in  the  cafe  of  the  fallen  angels, 
ivhofe  ruin  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  ^  warning 
to  us. 

It  has  been  faid.  Since  the  Supreme  Being  forefaw, 
without  a  poffibility  of  error,  what  would  be  the  exad 
charader  of  every  one  of  his  cieatures,  was  it  not  to 
have  been  expedted,  that  fuch  of  them  as  he  knew  would 
turn  out  wicked,  and  come  to  rum,  fhould  never  have 
been  brought  into  exiflence,  or  cut  off  in  the  begin- 
ning of  life  ?  Our  Saviour  fays  of  jfudas^  for  example, 
that  it  had  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  beerrborn. 
How  then,  fay  they,  came  he  to  be  ^orn  ?  Or  why 
was  he  not  removed  out  of  life,  before  he  came  to  the 
age  of  perpetrating  the  moll  atrocious  crime  that  ever 
was  or  can  be  committed  ? 

Though  I  would  not  be  the  propofer  of  fuch  pre- 
fumptuous  queftions,  I  think  it  innocent  enough  to  en- 
deavour to  anfwer  them.  And  firft,  if  we  confider, 
that  to  infinite  purity  and  reftitude  wickednefs  is  fa 
odious  as  to  render  the  guilty  perfon  altogether  con- 
temptible in  his^ght,  we  Ihall  not  wpnder  that  he  does 
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not  (fo  to  fpeak)  judge  it  worth  while  to  put  him  out 
o^exiftence,  but  lets  him  go  on  to  fill  up  the  meafut^ 
of  hk  iniqxiitj,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  Again, 
it  is  to  be  coni^dered,  that  Infinite  Wifdora  intending 
to  work  out  great  and  valuable  ends  hy  what  is  defigned 
by  his  wicked  creatures  for  ruin  and  mifchief,  may 
therefore  think  propter  to  fuflfer  them  to  go  on  to  heap 
damnation  on  themfelves,  and  determine  to  make  ufe 
bf  their  felf-fought  deftrudion  for  the  advantage  of  the 
more  valuable  part  of  his  creatures.  How  the  charac- 
ter af  one,  who  does  not  yet  exift,  is  fore-knowable,  we 
have  no  conception,  though  we  find  from  fcripture  that 
it  is  fo,  in  th^  cafe  of  Judas  particularly. 
^  On  the  feeming  difficulty  of  reconciling  with  the 
Divine  Goodnefs,  our  being  placed  iri  a  ftate  perhaps 
more  difadvantageous  for  virtue  and  happinefs  than 
that  in  which  other  orders  of  beings  are  creatpd ;  a 
ftate  expofed  to  fuch  a  variety  of  temptations,  as  ren- 
it  hard  for  beings,  furni(hed  with  fuch  moderate  degrees 
of  ftrength  as  we  are,  to  get  the  better  of  the  important 
conflift,  on  the  event  of  which  our  eternal  happinefs 
depends ;  on  thisxiifficulty  the  following  thoughts  may 
ierve  to  vindicate  the  Divine  Goodnefs,  and  to  (hew 
Our  condition  to  be  extremely  defirable,  inftead  of  our 
being  hardly  dealt  with,  as  fome  have  infinuated. 

If  our  condition  were  fuch,  that  one  fingle  deviation 
from  our  duty  Would  at  once  irrecoverably  determine 
our  fate,  or  that  what  may  properly  be  called  human 
infirmity (hould  doom  ustoirreverfibledeftrudlion,  there 
might  be  fome  pretence  for  complaint.  But  if,  fo  far 
from  that,  a  faithful,  conftant,  and  prevailing  endeavour 
to  gain,  the  Divine  Approbation,  with  watchfulnefs 
againft  temptations,  and  repentance  for  our  faults,  fol- 
lowed by  amendment  of  life,  be  the  means  for  attaining 
happinefs  ;  where  lies  the  mighty  hardfhip  ?  Nay,  I 
Would  a(k  any  impartial  perfon,  whether  it  were  more 
defirable  to  be  put  in  a  ftate  of  trial,  in  which  there 
fhould  be  upon  the  whole  fewer  chances  of  mifcarrying, 
but  lefs  allowance  to  be  made  in  the  final  judgment  for 
deviations  ;  or  to  be  in  a  ftate  expofed  to  greater  hazards, 
but  with  greater  allowances  to  failures  ?  Is  it  not  the 
^■•-  ..  '  fame 
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ame  thing  in  the  event,  how  various  the  temptations  in 
the  ilate  of  tii  il  may  be,  if  the  merciful  allowances, 
made  by  the  jnJge,  be  proportioned  to  them.  And 
who  can  doubt  that  Infinite  Goodnefs  will  make  all  poifi- 
blc  allowances  hereafter  for  thofe  failures  of  weak  and 
frail  beings  which  fliall  be  found  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  mere  infirmity  of  their  nature,  and  the  precari- 
oufnefs  of  the  prcCcnt  ftate,  not  to  daring  impiety  and 
prefuniptiious  wickednefs.  And  it  will  accordingly  be 
hereafter  found,  that  a  competent  number  of  our  fpecics 
have  adually  been  able,  under  the  greateft  difadvantapfes; 
to  attain  fuch  a  meafure  of  conformity  to  the  Divine 
"Will,  as  fliall,  with  the  heavenly  affiftance,  and  allow- 
ances to  be  made  for  human  frailty,  be  found  proper 
for  rendering  them,  upon  the  Chrillian  plan,  objedls  of 
the  mercy  of  the  Judge  of  the  World,  and  capable  of 
being  railed  to  a  Itate  of  happinefs ;  which  will  fhcvv, 
tliat  the  mifcarriage  of  the  reft  was  wholly  owing  to 
their  own  perverlenefs,  and  that  they  themfclves  were 
the  whole  caule  of  that  deftruclion,  which  the  others 
cfcaped. 

Every  one  knows,  tha^  with  refpeft  to  the  prefent 
(late,  exclulive  of  futurity,  there  is  great  ditliculty  in 
getting  through  life,  without  fome  fatal  mifcondud, 
which  mav  embitter,  and  render  it  unhappy.  And 
very  doubtful  it  mud  be  confcffed  to  be,  whether  a  new- 
born infant  fliall  get  over  the  precarious  time  of  youth, 
without  being  druwn,  through  raflinefs  and  thoughlefl- 
nefs,  and  the  temptations  of  bad  company,  into  fuch  a 
coiirfc  of  folly,  as  may  efFeflually  prevent  his  proving 
a  ufeful  and  valuable  member  of  focietv.  Yet  we  al- 
wavs  look  upon  the  birth  of  a  child  into  the  world  as  a 
fubjcft  of  joy,  not  of  grief  or  complaint,  and  upon  the 
untimely  death  of  a  young  perfon  as  a  calamity ;  be- 
caufc  we  tukc  into  our  view  the  conlideration  of  its  be- 
ing in  the  power  of  every  pcrlbn,  through  Divine 
Alfiftance,  which  is  never  wanting  to  the  honefl  mind, 
to  behave  well  in  life,  if  he  plcafes,  and  we  hope  he 
will  do  fo.  The  warrior  is  futficiently  apprized  of  the 
(lancrer  of  cnc-a'rinff :  a  dancrer,  which  it  is  cut  of  his 
pov;er  to  '.vurd  off.     Yet  he  longs  to  mix  in  the  martial 
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tumult ;  and  engages  with  joy  in  the  glorious  ftrife.* 
Why  ftiould  man  think  himfelf  hardly  ufed  in  being 
placed  in  a  poft  attended  with  occafional  danger;  but 
in  which  he  muft  be  egregioufly  wanting  to  himfelf  if 
he  mifcarries  finally  ?  But  if  I  (hould  not  choofe  a  hap- 
pinefs  attainable  only  through  peril  and  trouble,  but 

,  would  rather,  through  fordid  ftupidity  and  inaftivity^ 
defire  to  decline  exifting  upon  fuch  terms ;  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that  the  infinite  Author  of  exiftence 
may  not  oblige  me,  in  fpite  of  my  obftinacy,  or  ftupi- 
dity, to  go  through  what  he  may  judge  proper  for  mcy 
and  neceflary  for  his  great  ends  ?  Has  not  the  potter 
power  over  the  clay  ?  Suppofe  I  fhould  not  in  this  life 
be  convinced  of  my  obligations  to  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs  upon  the  whole,  does  it  follow  that  1  never  ftiall? 
It  has  been  alked,  why  the  beneficent  Author  of  be- 

•  ing  did  not  purfue  fuch  an  eftedual  fcheme  in  the 
floral  world  as  he  has  done  in  the  natural  ?  It  was,  for 
example,  the  Divine  intention,  that  the  human  and 
other  fpecies  (hould  abfolutely  be  preferved  as  long  as. 
the  world  lafted.  The  two  fexes  are  therefore  engaged 
to  one  another,  and  to  their  common  ofF-fpring,  by  fuch 
powerful  inftinclive  attraftions  as  are.  found  fully  fuflS- 
cient  to  anfwer  this  important  end.  Why  did  not  our 
Maker  plant  in  our  minds  fuch  a  ftrong  and  irrefiftible 
propentity  to  virtue,  as  would  have  eft'eflually  fecured 
the  univerfal  happinefs  of  the  fpecies  ?  The  anfwer  is 
eaiy,  vii.  There  is  realcn  to  believe,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  great  number  of  the  human  fpecies  will, 
through  Divine  Goodnefs,  come  to  happinefs  ;  fuch  a 
number  at  leaft,  as  it  Ihall  in  the  end  appear  to  have 
been,  to  fpeak  after  the  manner  of  men,  worth  v^^hile 
to  have  created  the  human  fpecies.  But,  to  propofe  by 
mere  inftindive  attractions  alone  mech^ni:ally  to  drav/ 
free  agents  to  the  love  and  praflice  of  virtue,  is  contra- 
didory  to  the  nature  of  the  defign.  Becaufe  what  is 
wanted,  is  not  fo  much,  that  mankind,  ;:nd  other 
free  agents,  be  brought  to  go,  like  machines,  in  a 
certaia  track,  as.  that  the  rational  faculties  be  formed 
in  a  rational  manner  to  the  entire  love  and  habitual  . 
purfuit  of  goodrlefs.     This  flie\ys  mcciianical   means 
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to  be  improper  alone  for  that  purpofe,  though  they 
may  prove,  as  we  find,  iifeful  helps ;  and  that  ra- 
tional means  arc  abfolutely  neceflary  for  adting  upon 
rational  nature*^^  And  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered, 
that  as  the  i.ianiniate  world  is  made  to  concur  with 
the  Divine  S  .heme  in  a  mechanipalj  and  the  animal  in 
an  inftinftive  manm^r,  fo  rational  beings j  if  thej  concur 
at  all,  muft  concur  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  nature, 
I  mean,  in  a  rational,  free,  and  voluntary  manner. 

It  has  likf  wile  been  faid,  why  did  not  the  fcheme  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  world  take  in  fuch  a  fuc- 
cefiion  of  contiiuial  interpoiitioris,  as  would  have  eirec- 
tually  forced  men  to  have  been  virtuous  ?  To  this  may 
be  anfwered^  lirlt,  That  miracles  continued  would  foori 
he  no  miracle?,  and  conG-'qaently  would  have  no  effefts 
different  from  thofe  produced  hy  the  common  courfe 
of  nature.  And,  fecondly,  That  if  Omnipotence 
were  continually  from  time  to  time  to  ftrike  offenders 
dead,  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  abftinence  from 
vice,  and  the  forced  pradice  of  virtue,  which  would  be 
the  confcquence,  would  be  fufficient,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  render  moral  agents  capable  of  any  high  de- 
gree of  happinefs. 

For,  fuppofe  it  were  affirmed,  that  there  is  a  natural 
abfurdity,  or  incoiifillency,  in  propofing  to  beftow  upod 
an  order  of  creatures  a  very  high  degree  of  happinefs^  . 
upon  any  other  footing,  than  in  confequence  of  their 
having  paffed  with  honour  and  viflory  through  a  flatc 
of  probation,  in  which 'there  was  fonie  difficulty  and 
danger,  though  not  unfurmouniable ;  fuppofe  it  were 
alledgcd,  that  there  is  a  necellity  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  happinefs  of  all  rational  beings  be  proportioned 
and  fuited  to  their  ftate  of  probation  ;  Vv^ho  ccuid  con- 
iradidl  this,  or  (hew  the  bare  poffibility  how  fuch  a  crea- 
ture, as  man,  could,  in  a  conCItency  with  his  own  na- 
ture, and  the  Divine  Redt'tade,  co.ne  to  fuch  a  degree 
and  kind  of  happinefs,  as  we  believe  lo  be  intended  for 
him,  without  fuch  a  preparation,  as  he  is  to  pafs  through* 
in  the  prcfenl  Itate  ?  If  we  judge  according  to  what  ex- 
perience teaches  us  of  our  own  turn  of  mind,  which  in 
all  probability  is  univerfal,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  hap»- 
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pinefs  even  of  heaven  itfelf  would  prove  a  happinefs  to 
beings,  who  fliould  attain  it  too  eafily.  When  a  prince, 
educated  from  his  infancy  in  expeftation  of  the  regal 
dignity,  comes  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  anc^ftors,  we 
do  not  find,  that  it  gives  him  any  greater  joy,  than  an 
heir  to  a  very  fmall  fortune  has  in  entering  upon  his 
eftate.  But  fuppofe  a  private  perfon  unexpeftediy  raifed 
from  poverty,  and  even  from  the  fear  of  death,  to  an 
imperial  throne  ;  the  tranfport  of  an  elevation  fo  unex- 
pefted,  from  circumftances  fo  grievous,  will  be  likely  to 
endanger  his  loofing  his  fenfes.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed^ 
that  to  a  fpecies  of  beings  'created  in  heaven,  or  tran- 
fported  thither  they  knew  not  how,  it  would  in  reality 
be  no  heaven.  Nor  is  thefe  any  poffibility  of  conceiv-* 
ing  of  an  order  of  beings  raifed  to  a  ftation  of  happinefs, 
without  paffing  through  a  ftate  of  trial,  who  fhould  not 
be  in  danger  of  falling  from  it  again,  for  want  of  having 
been  difciplined  to  virtue,  and  in  a  rational,  as  well  as 
habitual  manner  attached  to  goodnefs  and  obedience. 
So  that  trial  and  difcipline  feem  neeeflary  to  be  gone 
through  by, every  fpecies  (I  do  not  fay  by  every  indivi- 
dual) throughout  the  rational  creation,  fooner  or  later. 

It  has  like  wife  been  afked  on  this  fubje6l,  how  the 
juftice  of  the  immenfely  different  fates  of  two  perfons^ 
one  of  which  proves  obedient,  and  the  other  wicked, 
appears ;  fince  it  may  often  be  fuppofed,  that  he,  who 
has  actually  proved  virtuous,  might  in  more  difadvan- 
tageous  Arcumftanees,  have  been  overcome  by  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  trial,  and  been  a  reprobate  ;  and  he,  who, 
by  the  force  of  very  powerf 'jl  temptations,  has  been  fe- 
duccd,  might,  in  circumftajices  more  favourable  to  vir- 
tue, have  ftood  his  ground,  and  in  the  end  come  to 
happinefs  ? 

This  feeming  difficulty  is  not  very  hard  to  obviate* 
For,  firft,  as  to  him,  who  comes  to  happinefs,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  injuftice  in  the  cafe  of  a  benefit  beftow- 
cd.  And  he,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  may,  without  queftion, 
do  with  his  own  what  he  will ;  he  may  give  to  one  of  his 
creatures  fuch  advantages  as  Ihall  in  the  event  produce 
the  eflfed  of  c|.ualifying  him  for  final  happinefs.     But* 
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the  other,  whofe  advantages  were  inferior,  will  not  he 
havejuil  ground  for  complaint  ?  By  no  means.  If  the 
advantd/^es,  he  enjoyed,  were  fully  fufficient,  he  (lands 
felf-condemned  for  having  abiifed  them  ;  nor  could  be 
in  reafon  expect  them  to  be  more  than  fufficient,  much 
lefs  to  be  greatly  above  what  was  fufficient,  and  leaft  of 
ail,  to  be  equal  to  the  created  advantages,  ever  allowed 
to  any  other  perfon.  Upon  the  whole,  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  the  being,  who  has  adlually  proved 
obedient,  by  whatever  means  he  has  been  brought  to 
gondnefs,  is,  accordinj;  to  the  nature  and  fitnefs  of  thing?, 
rewardable ;  and  that  the  foul,  which  fins;  does  in  drid 
juftire  defcrve  to  die. 

The  cafe  of  that  very  confiderable  part  of  the  human 
fpccies,  \^hich  is  cut  oil*  in  immature  age,  without  any  op- 
portunity of  going  through  any  trial  in  life,  feems,  atfirft 
view^  to  l^^flen  the  force  of  what  I  have  been  faying  of 
the  neceilityof  a  ftatj  of  dilcipline,  to  form  the  mind  to 
virtue.  For  what  is  to  become  of  thofe,  who  die  in 
infancy?  Are  they  annihilated  ?  Are  they  happy  or 
mifjrable  in  a  future  (late,  who  have  done  neither  good 
nor  evil?  Or  do  they  go  through  a  (late  of  difciplinc 
in  their  feparate  exiftcnce? 

To  what  may  be  faid  on  this  point,  I  have  the  follow^ 
ing  brief  anfwers  to  cficr :  Firll,  what  I  have  above 
faid  of  the  necc(ruy  of  a  (late  of  difcipline,  muft  be  un- 
derdood  to  be  meant  of  a  fpccies  in  general.  Perhaps 
the  circumtlancc  of  the  bulk,  of  a  fpecies's  having  gone 
through  a  (late  of  difciplinc,  may  be  fufficient  for  mak-r 
ing  fuch  an  imprc(rion  npc^n  the  others,  who  happened 
to  ef  ape  it,  as  may  keep  them  to  the  (leady  practice  of 
virtue  in  all  fiiturc  (lates.  This  may  be  the  cafe  ;  and 
yet  it  might  be  ablaid  to  imagine  a  whole  fpecies  raifed 
to  happinefs,  without  at  lead  a  confiderable  part  of  them 
going  through  a  difcipline  for  \irtue,  and  thereby  being 
(jualitied  to  indruc!!  thtir  more  unexperienced  fellow- 
beings  in  the  importance  of  keeping  to  their  duty,  and 
the  tatal  danger  and  direful  cfi'efts  cf  fwciving  from  it. 
So  that  whjit  was  above  faid  of  ttie  neceffity  cf  a  (late  of 
difcipline  for  Q\cry  fpecies  cf  raticnal  ajcnts  in  the  uni- 
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yerfe,  {lands  upon  the  fame  foot,  notwithftanding  this 
difficulty. 

,  But  if  every  period  of  the  exiftence  of  free  agents  be, 
m  fadt,  a  ftate  of  trial  and  difcipline,  in  which  it  is 
^  polfible  (though  ftill  lefs  and  lefs  probable  according  to 
jheir  farther  improvements  in  virtue)  that  they  {hould 
fall ;  we  may  then  conceive  of  the  poffibility  of  fur- 
inounting  this  difficulty  by  fuppofing  that  thofe  of  the 
)iuman  fpecies^  who  do  not  go  through  a  ftate  of  dif- 
cipline  in  this  life,  may  be  hereafter  made  partakers  of 
a  lower  degree  of  happinefs  (as  we  are  in  Scripture  in- 
fbrmedy  that  the  manfions  of  future  blifs  are  various) 
which  may  prove  their  ftate  of  trial,  as  the  paradifiacai 
Was  intended  to  have  been  for  our  fpecies,  and  the  an- 
gelic was  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  And  as  Adam^  and 
the  rebellious  angels,  fell  from  a  higher  ftate  than  that 
which  we  are  placed  in,  fo  may  many  of  thofe  of  our 
fpecies,  whofe  firft  ftate  of  difcipline  may  commence  after 
this  life  is  over,  and  after  our  world  is  judged  and  brought 
to  its  confummation.  If  fo,  thofe  of  us  who  have  paft 
through  this  mortal  life  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  found 
fit  objeds  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  will  have  great  reafon  to 
congratulate  ourfelves  on  our  having  pafled  the  danger, 
and  being  more  fecure  of  our  happinefs,  than  thofe  whoai 
we  are  now  apt  to  envy  for  their  getting  out  of  life  fo 
eafily :  For  we  know  not  what  we  ought  to  with  for. 
But  He,  who  made  us,  knows. 

If  any  reader  fliould  imagine,  that  I  intend  to  efta- 
blifti  any  one  hypothefis  as  the  real  account  of  this 
matter ;  he  miftakes  my  defign.  All  I  mean  by  what 
I  have  advanced,  is  only  to  ftiew,  that  the  circumftance 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  our  fpecies's  paffing  through 
no  ftate  of  difcipline  in  this  life,  does  not  invalidate  the 
neceffity  of  a  difcipline  to  be  gone  through  by  every 
fpecies  of  free  creatures,  in  order  to  their  being  efiedu- 
ally  attached  to  virtue,  and  fo  fitted  for  higher  degrees  of 
happinefs  and  glory. 

If  after  all  that  has  been  faid,  and  more,  which  might 
be  offered,  if  it  were  proper,  there  fhould  remain  diffi- 
culties with  refped:  to  the  auguft  oeconomy  of  the  in- 
finitely wife  and  good  Governor  of  the  World  ;  if  fuch 
fhort-fighted  beings  as  we  are,  fhould  no  way  be  able 
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to  reconcile  the  feeming  contradidlions,  and  furmount 
the  luppofed  diiliculties  ;  this  is  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expected.  We  are,  through  the  meannefsof 
fmr  faculties,  ignorant  of  infinitely  more  particulars  than 
we  know,  in  all  extenfive  fubjeds;  and  we  fee  but  part 
of  one  fcene  in  the  immenfe  drama  of  the  moral  world. 
But  in  what  little  we  fee,  weobferve  a  thoufahd  times  more 
than  would  have  been  fufficient  to  prove  a  wife  and  good 
government  already  begun,  and  going  on  to  perfedioiu 
If  therefore,  we  have  any  candor,  or  any  judgment  to 
form  a  reafonable  dedudlionof  one  thing  from  another, 
we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  what  we  do  not  com- 
prehend of  the  Divine  Scheme,  i$  of  a  piece  with  what 
we  do  comprehend,  and  that  the  whole  is  eftablilbed 
upon,  and  conducted  by,  perfed  and  unerring  reditade. 

The  very  circumftance  of  the  difficulty  we  find  in 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Scheme,  both 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  while  at  the  fame  time, 
we  find  we  can  enter  into  them  fo  far,  and  fee  fo  much 
of  wifdom  and  contrivance,  is  a  beauty^  and  a  proof  that 
the  Author  is  one  w*hofe  ways  are  immenfely  abdve  oar 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts. 

Confidering  the  fuperabundant  care  that  has  been 
taken  for  putting,  and  keeping  us,  in  the  way  to  hap- 
pinefs,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  whoever 
is  not  fatisfied  with  the  Divine  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs 
apparent  in  the  conduft  of  the  moral  world,  would  not 
be  fatisfied  with  any  poffible  degree  of  them.  And  it 
is  only  going  on  in  the  fame  way  of  finding  fault,  where* 
ever  we  do  not  underdand,  and  we  fhall  at  laft  take  el- 
ception  againfl  all  poflibility  of  guilt  and  confequent 
nnhappinefs,  and  blame  our  Maker,  if  we  are  not  brought 
into  the  world  at  once  perfect  feraphs ;  if  this  earth  is 
not  the  third  region  of  the  heavens ;  if  we  cannot  give 
ourfclvcs  up  to  the  mod  fordid  lufts  and  pafBons,  and  yet 
be  prepared  for,  and  admitted  to  the  converfation  of  angels 
and  archangels.  But  when  weak  fhort-fighted  man  has 
racked  his  narrow  invention  to  ttart  or  tofolve,  a  thoufand 
imaginary  difficulties  in  the  o^conomy  of  the  infinite  Go- 
vernor of  the  Univerfe,  it  will  be  found  at  laft,  that  tho* 
clouds  and  darknefs  are  round  about  him,  yet  righteouf- 

aefs  and  iultic^  are  the  habitatign  of  his  throne.    - 
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SECT.    VI. 

Wherein  the  requijite  Concurrence  of  moral  Agents  conjijis. 
Our  Species  under  a  threefold  Obligation  ;  the  fir  ft  re^ 
fpe£ling  themfelvesy  the  fecond  their  Fellow-creatures^ 
and  the  thirds  their  Creator.  Of  the  firfh  of  thefe^  to 
wit 9  The  due  Care  and  Regulation  of  the  mental  and 
animal  natures* 

THE  reqtiifite  conciitrence  oF  moral  agents,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  order,  or  their  conformity  to  the 
grand  defign  of  the  Univerfal  Governor,  which  is  the 
ground- work  of  univerfal  harmony,  perfedlion,  and  hap- 
pinefs  throughout  the  creation,  cot»(i(ls  in  their  adling 
'  according  to  trutb^  rectitude,  and  propriety  (in  their 
tefpeftive  ftations,  whether  higher  or  lower  in  the  fcale 
of  being,  whether  in  ftates  of  difcipline,  or  reward)  in  all 
cafes  or  circumftances  that  regard  either  themfelves, 
their  fellow-beings,  or  their  Creator.  Whatever  moral 
fagent  ftri<Slly  and  univerfally  obferves  this  rule,  he  is 
of  that  charader,  which  we  and  all  rational  beings  call 
good,  is  amiable  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
Reditude  and  Goodnefs ;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  every 
fuch  being  muft  be  finally  happy,  as  that  the  nature  of 
things  is  what  it  is,  and  that  perfed  wifdom  and  good-* 
nefs  muft  ad  rightly  in  governing  the  world. 

What  makes  the  duty  of  fuch  poor,  fliort-fighted 
creatures  as  we  are,  who  are  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of 
our  beuig,  is  likewife  the  grand  rule  which  every  angel 
ai)d  ^archar^el  in  heaven  obferves.  Nay,  it  would  be 
blafphemy  to  think  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
tJniverfe,  as  conduding  his  immenfe  and  auguft  cecono- 
my  otherwife  than  according  to  the  facred  rule,  which 
himfelf  has  prefcribed  for  the  condud  of  his  reafonable 
creatures,  and  which  is  an  attribute  of  his  own  infinitely 
perfed  nature,  I  mean,  immutable  and  eternal  reditude. 

In  what  a  light  does  this  ftiew  the  Dignity  of  Hu- 
man Nature  !  What  may  we  yet  come  to  be  ?  Made  in 
the  image  of  God  himfelf!  and  taught  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample !  to  what  heights  may  we  thus  came  to  be  raifed  ? 
Would  to  God,  we  could  be  brought  to  confider  our 
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own  importance?  Did  we  fufficiently  reverence  our- 
felves,  we  fliould  ad  a  part  worthy  of  the  honours,  for 
which  our  Creator  gave  us  our  being. 

The  rectitude  of  that  part  of  our  conduA,  which  re- 
gards ourfclvesy  confilts  in  the  due  care  of  our  minds 
and  our  bodies,  which  two  parts  conftitute  our  whole 
nature  in  the  prefent  date. 

Our  mental  powers  are  generally  confidered  under 
the  heads  of  intelligence,  and  paflion.  The  office  of 
the  firily  to  judge,  and  diftinguifh  between  what  ought 
to  be  purfued,  and  what  avoided  !  of  the  latter,  to  ex- 
cite to  action.  Where  thefe  two  capital  powers  of  the 
mind  hold  each  her  proper  place,  where  the  underftand- 
ing  is  faithfully  exerted  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  the 
aftive  powers  for  attaining  the  real  good  of  the  creature, 
fuch  a  mind  may  be  properly  faid  to  be  duly  regulated, 
and  in  a  good  condition. 

The  proper  exertion  of  the  underftanding  i^  in  in- 
quiry into  important  truth ;  and  that  underftandiog, 
^vhich  is  furniflied  with  extenfive  and  clear  ideas  of 
things,  and  enriched  with  ufeful  and  ornamental  know- 
ledge, is  applied  as  the  Divine  Wifdom  intended  every 
rational  mind  in  the  univeffe  fhould  be,  if  not  in  one 
Hate,  yet  in  another ;  if  not  univerfally  in  a  ftate  of  dif- 
cipline,  as  that  we  are  now  in,  yet  in  a  ftate  of  perfedioD, 
to  which  we  hope  hereafter  to  be  raifed^  And  whoever, 
in  the  prefent  ftate,  is  bleft  with  the  proper  advantages 
for  improving  his  mind  with  knowledge  (as  natural  ca- 
pacity, leifure,  and  fortune)  and  negledls  to  ufe  thofc 
advantages,  will  hereafter  be  found  guilty  of  having 
omitted  an  important  part  of  his  duty. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  book  treated  pretty  copioufly 
of  the  improvement  and  conduft  of  the  underftanding, 
there  is  the  lefs  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  that  fubjecS  ia 
this  place.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  confider  wherein 
the  rectitude  of  that  part  of  our  conduft,  which  regard 
the  adlive  powers  of  the  mind,  confifts. 

In  general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  will  of  every  indi- 
vidual being  in  the  univerfe  ought  to  be  efFe<ftually 
formed  to  an  abfolute  and  implicit  fubmiflion  to  the 
difpofal  of  the  Univerfal  Governor,  \^hich  is  faying,  in 
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other  words,  that  every  created  being  in  the  univerfe 
ougHt  to  ftudy  perfeft  re<3:itude  in  all  his  defires  and 
wifties.  He  who  defires  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  and  will,  or  to  what  is  right  and  good,  is 
guilty  of  rebellion  againft  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
Univerfe. 

The  paffions,  as  they  are  commonly,  but  improperly 
called,  of  the  human  mind,  are  various,  and  fome  of 
them  of  fo  mixed  and  compounded  a  nature,  that  they 
are  not  eafily  ranged  under  clafles.  The  following  are 
the  principal.  Love,  or  complacence,  or  defire,  whofe 
object  is,  whatever  appears  to  us  good,  amiable,  or  fit 
for  us,  as  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  virtue,  beauty ; 
joy,  excited  by  happinefs,  real  or  imaginary,  in  poffef- 
fion,  or  profpe<9:  j  iympathy,  or  a  humane  fenfe  of  the 
good  or  bad  condition  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  felf-love ; 
ambition,  or  defire  of  glory,  true,  or  falfe ;  covetoufnefs ; 
love  of  life ;  appetites  of  eating,  drinking,  recreation, 
fleeping,  and  mutual  defires  of  the  fexes ;  mirth  ;  an- 
ger; hatred;  envyj  malice j  revenge j  fear;  jealoufy; 
grief. 

Il  is  the  whole  foul,  or  whole  man,  that  loves,  hates, 
defires,  or  fears.  Every  paflion  is  a  motion  of  the  whole 
being,  toward  or  from  fome  objeft,  which  appears  to 
him  either  defirable  or  difagreeable.  And  objedls  ap- 
pear to  us  defirable,  or  difagreeable,  either  from  the  real 
excellence  our  underftanding  perceives  to  be  in  them,; 
as  in  virtue,  beauty,  proportion,-7-and  their  contraries,  as 
vice,  deformity,  and  corifufion ;  or  from  fome  peculiar 
fitnefs,  or  congruity  between  the  objefts  and  our  parti- 
cular make,  or  call  of  mind,  which  is  the  pure  arbitrary 
eflfed:  of  our  make;'  as  in  the  reciprocal  love  of  the 
fexes,  and  the  antipathy  we  have  at  certain  creatures. 

Now  the  Divine  Will,  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and 
perfedl  reftitude,  unite  inTequiring  that  every  one  of 
our  paffions,  and  appetites  be  properly  diredled,  and  ex- 
erted in  a  proper  manner  and  degree  ;  not  that  they  be 
rooted  out  and  deftroyed,  according  to  the  romantic  no- 
tion of  the  ancient  Stoic  Philofophers.  It  is  in  many 
cafes  equally  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
^hat  the  motions  of  our  minds  be  too  weak  and  languid,- 
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•8  that  they  be  too  ftrong  and  vigorous*  We  may  be 
as  faulty  in  not  fufficiently  loving  God  and  Virtue,  as 
in  loving  the  vanities  of  this  world  too  much. 

Previous  to  what  nnay  be  more  particularly  obferved 
on  the  conduct  of  the  natural  inclinations  or  paflions  of 
the  mind,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  mention  fome  ge- 
neral  diredions,  which  will  be  found  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceility  toward  our  undertaking  the  bufinefs  of  regulat- 
ing our  paflions  with  any  reafonable  profpedl  of  fucce& 

The  firft  preparatory  diredion  I  (hall  give,  is,  To 
habituate  ourfelves  as  early,  and  as  confl:antly  a^  poflibk, 
to  conflderation. 

The  faculty  or  capacity  of  thought  is  what  raifes  our 
nature  above  the  animal.  But  if  we  do  not  ufe  this 
noble  faculty  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifbing  between 
right  and  wrong,  for  finding  out,  and  pradlifing  our 
duty,  we  had  been  as  well  without  it.  Nay,  the  beads 
have  the  advantage  of  thofe  of  our  fpecies,  who  ad  the 
part  of  beafts ;  in  as  far  as  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
called  to  an  account,  or  puni(hed,  as  unthinking  men, 
for  the  negled  or  abufe  of  the  nobleft  of  God's  good 
good  gifts, — facred  reafon.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  the 
condudt  of  by  far  the  greatefl:  part  of  our  fpecies,  in  re^ 
fped  of  inconflderatenefs.  Mankind  feem  to  think,  no*' 
thing  more  is  neceflary,  to  remove  at  once  all  guilt, 
than  only  to  drown  all  thought  and  refledion,  and  then 
give  themfelves  up  to  be  led  or  driven  at  the  pleafure 
of  paflion  or  appetite.  But  how  will  thofe  poor  un- 
thinking creatures  be  hereafter  confounded,  when  they 
find  the  voluntary  negled  of  thought  and  confideratioii 
treated  as  a  mofl:  atrocious  infult  upon  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Author  of  our  being !  And  what  indeed  can  be 
more  impious,  or  contemptuous,  than  for  beings  en- 
dowed with  a  capacity  of  thought  and  undetftanding, 
to  fpurn  from  them  the  inefl:imable  gift  of  heaven,  or 
bury  that  talent  which  was  given  them  to  be  ufed  for 
the  moft  important  purpofes  of  difl:inguifliing  between 
good  and  evil,  and  purfuing  their  own  happinefs,  and 
then  pretend,  in  excufe  for  all  the  madnefs  they  are 
guilty  of,  that  they  did  not  think,  becaufe  they  cared 
not  to  take  the  pains  ?     ' 
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\i  thought  be  the  vpry  foundation  of  the  dignity  of 
our  nature  ;  if  one  man  is  preferable  to  another,  accord- 
ing as  he  e?:erts  more  reafon,  and  fliews  more  under- 
Handing  in  his  conduft,  what  nvjft  be  faid  of  thofe, 
who  glory  in  what  ought  to  be  their  (hame,  in  degrad- 
ing tJiemfelves  to  the  level  of  inferior  beings  ? 

Efpecially,  what  profpedl  does  the  prefent  age  yield, 
in  which  we  feem  to  vie  with  one  anotherj^  who  fhall 
carry  pleafure  and  vanity,  to  the  greateft  height,  and 
who  fhall  do  the  mod  to  difcountenance  fober  thought, 
and  regular  condudl  ?  To  determine  of  tiipes  and  fea- 
fons,  and  how  long  a  nation  may  continue  to  flourifli, 
in  which  luxury  and  extravagance  have  tgiken  place  of 
^11  (hat  is  rational  and  manly  ;  is  what  I  do  not  pretend 
to.  But  I  appeal  to  thofe  who  beft  underftand  human 
nature,,  and  the  nature  of  government,  and  who  know 
the  hiftory  of  other  ftates  and  kingdoms,  which  have 
been  corrupted  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  we  have 
jiot  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  prefent  univerfal  incon- 
siderate diflblution  of  manner?,  and  decay  of  virtue, 
Eublic  and  private.  IVtay  heaven  take  into  its  own 
ands  the  reformation  of  a  degenerate  people  ;  and  give 
comfort,  and  niore  agreeable  profpeds,  to  ihofe  who 
bleed  inwardly  for  the  decline  of  their  fiqking  country ! 
To  return  ;  let  any  perfon  conlider  the  natural  effects 
which  an  attentive  and  habitual  confideration  of  his 
own  cjiaradler  and  conduct  are  likely  to  produce  ;  and 
then  judge,  whether  it  is  not  his  duty  to  refolve  to  adt 
^e  payt  of  a  reafonable  creature.  With  refped):  to  the 
condudt  of  hi$  pailions  and  appetites,  let  a  man  make  it 
his  conftant  cnftom  to  fpend  fome  time  eyery  day  in 
confidering  the  following  points,  viz.  Whethjsr  he 
indulges  paffion  and  appetite  beyond  the  intention  of 
nature  ;  whjether,  for  example,  he  fets  his  heart  upon 
gratifying  the  bodily  appetites,  for  the  fake  of  luxurious 
indulgence,  or  if  he  only  confults  health  in  eating, 
drinking,  fleeping,  and  recreations  ;  whether  he  gives 
Jiimfelf  up  to  anger  upon  fmall  or  no  provocation ; 
whether  he  fets  his  love  wholly  upon  the  vanities  of 
life,  or  if  he  afpires  habitually  after  fomething  nobler 
^hgin  any  worldly  purfuit,  and  fo  of  the  reft     Let  a 
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man  accuftom  himfelf  to  recoiled  every  evening  the 
mifcarriages  of  the  day  in  refpeft  of  his  paflions  and 
appetites,  and  he  will  loon  find,    if  he  be  faithful  to 
himfelf,  which  are  prevalent,  and  ought  to  be  fubdued. 
Unlefs  we  can  bring  our  minds  to  fome  tolerable  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  and  fobtiety,   we  cannot  hope  to 
redrefs   the  irregularities  of  our  paffions  and  inclina- 
tions.    What  condition  muft  that  foul  be  in,  vehich  is 
continually  engaged,  and  diftrafted  various  ways  after 
pleafure,  horour,  or  riches?  If  any  irregularity,   or  re- 
dundancy,  fprings  up  in  fuch  a  mind,   there   it  muft 
abide,  and  flourifh,  and  ftrengthen  more  and  more,  till 
it  become   too  deeply    rooted  ever  to  be  eradicated: 
How  do  we  accordingly  fee  the  gay,  the  ambitious,  and 
the  covetous,  give  themfelves  to  be  driven  in  a  perpetual 
whirl  of  amufements  and  purfuils,  to  the  abfolute   ne- 
gledl  of  all  that  is  worth  attending  to  ?  But  if  the  men 
of  bufinefs  cannot  find  time,  for  getting  of  money,   and 
the  fons  and  daughtersof  pleafure  are  too  much  engaged 
in    hearing   mufic,    feeing  plays,    and  in   the   endlefs 
drudgery  of  the  card-table  ;  to  find  time  for  getting 
acquainted  with  themfelves,  and  regulating  their  minds, 
I  can  tell   them  one  truth,   and  a  terrible  one ;  They 
muft  find  time  to  die,  whether  they  have  prepared  them^^ 
felves  for  death  or  not. 

Before  any  thing  can  be  done  to  purpofe  toward 
bringing  the  paffions  under  due  fubjedlion,  it  will  h6 
neceflary  to  bring  down  high-fwelling  pride  and  felf- 
opinion,  and  to  cultivate  humility,  the  foundation  of 
all  virtues.  For  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  our  wifdom  to 
endeavour  to  view  ourfelves  in  the  light  we  may  fuppofe 
we  appear  in  before  that  Eye  which  lees  all  things  ex- 
aftly  as  they  are.  We  are  therefore  to  confider,  that 
we  do  not  appear  to  our  Maker  under  the  fame  diftinc- 
tions  as  we  do  to  one  another.  He  does  not  regard  one 
as  a  king,  another  as  a  hero,  or  a  third  as  a  learned  man  I 
He  looks  down  from  where  he  fits  enthroned  above  all 
conceivable  height,  through  the  vaft  fcale  of  being,  and 
beholds  innumerable  different  orders,  all  gradually  de- 
fcending  from  himfelf,  the  higheft  created  nature  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  his  own  original  perfeftion  I  At  ^ 
i'--  -..     '  *'   ^  very 
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very  great  diftance  below  the  fummit  of  created  excel- 
lence, and  at  the  very  lowed  degree  of  rational  nature, 
we  may  fuppofe  the  All-comprehenfive  Eye  to  behold 
our  humble  fpecies  juft  rifing  above  the  animal  rank! 
How  poor  a  figure  mull  we  make  before  him  in  this 
our  infancy  of  being,  placed  on  this  fpeck  of  creation, 
creeping  about  like  infedls  for  a  day,  and  then  finking 
into  the  duft  I  Nor  is  this  all.  For  what  appearance 
muft  a  fet  of  fuch  lawlefs  beings  as  we  are,  make  before 
that  Eye  which  is  too  pure  to  look  upon  evil  without 
abhorrence  ?  How  muft  we  appear  to  perfedl  Reditude 
and  Purity,  guilty  and  polluted  as  we  are,  and  covered 
with  the  ftains  of  wickednefs,  which  are  thedilgrace  of 
any  rational  nature  ?  Is  pride  fit  for  fuch  an  order  of- 
creatures  as  we  are,  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  humiliation 
and  pollution  ?  Can  we  value  ourfelves  upon  any  thing 
of  our  own  ?  Have  we  any  thing,  that  we  have  not  re- 
ceived ?  And  does  any  reafonable  creature  boafl:  of  what 
it  owes  to  another  ?  Have  we  not  infinite  reafon  to 
loathe  ourfelves,  and  to  be  covered  with  fliame  and  confufi- 
on  ?  And  arefhame  and  pride,  in  any  refpeft,  confiftent? 

The  few  advantages  we  poflefs  at  prefent  want  only 
to  be  confidered,  to  convince  us  how  little  they  are  to 
be  boalled  of.  The  whole  of  our  bodily  perfedions 
may  be  fummoned  up  in  two  words,  flrength,^  and 
beauty.  As  for  the  firft,  this  is  a  poor  qualification  to' 
boaft  of,  in  which  we  are,  to  fay  the  leaft,  equalled  by 
the  plodding  ox,  and  ftupid  afs.  Befides,  it  is  but  three 
daysficknefs,  or  thelofs  of  a  little  blood,  and  a  Hercules 
becomes  as  manageable  as  a  child  !  Who  then  would 
boafl:  of  what  is  fo  very  precarious  ? 

As  to  beauty,  that  fatal  ornament  of  the  female  part 
of  our  fpecies,  which  has  exhaufted  the  human  wit  in 
raptures  to  its  praife,  which  fo  often  proves  the  misfor- 
tune of  its  pofleflbr,  and  the  difquiet  of  him  who  gives 
himfelf  to  the  admiration  of  it;  which  has  ruined  cities, 
armies,  and  the  virtue  of  thoufands  :  What  is  beauty  ? 
A  pleafing  glare  of  whke  and  red  reflefted  from  a  Ikin, 
incomparably  exceeded  by  the  glofTy  hue  of  the  hum- 
ble daify,  which  was  made  to  be  trod  upon  by  every 
quadruped.  The  mild  glitter  of  an  eye,  outflidne  by  every 
^j  dew* 
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dew-drop  on  the  grafs.  Is  it  inherent  in  the  ftradlure 
of  the  human  frame  ?  No  : — Strip  off  the  fcarf-fkio  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fifh^s  fcale ;  and  the  charming  fair 
grows  hideous  to  behold.  A  fudden  fright  alarms,  her ; 
a  fit  of  ficknefs  attacks  her ;  the  rofes  fly  from  her 
cheeks ;  her  eyes  lofe  their  fire ;  (he  looks  baggard, 
pale,  and  ghailly.  Even  in  all  the  blooming  pride  of 
beauty,  what  is  the  human  frame  ?  A  mafs  of  corrup-^ 
tion,  and  difeafe  covered  over  with  a  fair  fkin.  When 
the  animating  fpirit  flies,  and  leaves  the  lovely  taber- 
nacle behind,  how  foon  does  horror  fucceed  (o  admira- 
tion !  How  do  we  haften  to  hide  out  of  fight  the  loath- 
ibme  remains  of  beauty!  Open  the  charnel- houfe  in 
which,  a  very  little  while  ago,  the  celebrated  toaft  was 
laid.  Who  can  now  bear  to  look  op  that  face,  flirivelled, 
and  black,  and  loathfome,  which  ufed  to  be  the  delight 
of  every  youthful  gazer  ?  Who  could  now  touch,  with 
one  finger,  her,  whofe  very  fteps  the  enamoured  youth 
would  have  kifled  ?  Can  the  lover  himfelf  go  near, 
without  flopping  his  nofe  at  her,  who  ufed  to  breathe 
all  the  perfumes  of  the  fpring  ?  If  beauty  is  a  j(ubje^ 
for  boafting,  what  is  matter  of  mortification  ? 

The  accomplifhments  of  the  mind  are  likewife  two* 
knowledge  and  virtue.  Is  there  any  reafon  to  be  proud 
of  the  poor  attainments  we  can  in  the  prefent  ilate  gain 
in  knowledge,  of  which  the  perfeftion  is.  To  know  ouir 
own  weaknefs  ?  Is  that  an  accomplifliment  to  be  boafted 
of,  which  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  week's  illnefs  will 
deftroy  ?  As  to  our  attainments  in  virtue,  or  religion^ 
to  be  proud  on  thofe  accounts,  would  be  to  be  proud 
of  what  we  did  not  poflefs :  for  pride  would  ^nihilate 
all  our  virtues,  and  render  our  religion  vain.  If  our 
virtue  and  religion  be  not  founded  in  humility,  they 
are  falfe  and  fophifticate ;  confequently  of  no  value. 
And  who  would  be  proud  of  what  is  of  no  value  ? 

The  pride  of  riches  is  yet  more  monftrousthan  ^ny 
of  the  others.  To  turn  the  good  gift  of  Providence 
into  vanity  and  w^ntonnefs ;  to  value  one's  felf  upon 
what  is  altogether  foreign  and.accidental,  and  makes  no 
part  of  merit,  as  not  being  the  inherent  qualification 
cither  of  body  or  mind,   nor  any  way  valuable  qxi 
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honourable,  but  according  a$  we  ufe  it :  What  can  be 
conceived  more  remotes  from  common  fenfe,  yniefs  we 
refleil  on  the  folly  of  thofe  who  take  occafion  to  value 
themfelves  on  their  birth^  and  are  proud  that  they  can 
trace  back  a  great  many  fathers,  grandfathers,  and 
great-grandfathers,  whofe  virtues  and  vices  belonged 
lyfaolly  to  themfelyes,  and  are  gone  with  them  ?  It  i^ 
amazing  to  think  how  poor  a  pretence  is  thought  fufit- 
cient  to  jRipport  human  folly.  The  family  of  the  cot-n 
tager  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  if 
it  could  be  traced.  And  in  every  family  there  have 
been  fcoundrels,  as  wisU  as  heroes,  and  more  of  the  for^^ 
iner  than  the  latter* 

As  pride  was  the  introdu6lion  to  all  the  evil  that  we 
know  of  in  the  moral  world,  fo  humility  is  the  only 
foundation,  upon  which  the  ftrudiure  of  virtue  can  be 
raifed.  A  fubmiflive,  traceable  temper  is  alone  capable 
of  being  formed  to  obedience.  A  miqd  puffed  up  with 
felf-opinion,  cannot  bring  itfelf  to  liften  to  advice,  or  to 
yield  to  juft  authority.  The  wife  nian  endeavours  to 
attain  fuch  a  knowledge  of  himfelf,  that  he  may  neither, 
oa  one  hand,  a<^  a  part  unworthy  of  himfelt;  nor,  oa 
the  other,  forget  his  prefent  humble  ftation,  and  prefume 
on  any  thought  or  a^ion  unfuitable  to  it. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  go  any  great  length  in  the 
clue  regulation  of  our  pafi^ons  or  inclinations,  we  muft 
refolve  carefully  to  ftudy,  and  thoroughly  to  mafter^ 
^hat  moft  ufeful  of  all  fciences,  felf-knowledge. 

It  is  not  in  fchools,  in  univerQties,  or  in  the  volumU 
nous  works  of  the  learned,  that  we  mud  fearch  for  this 
pioft  important  branch  of  knowledge.  He,  who  woqld 
know  himfelf,  mu(i  fearch  carefully  his  own  heart, 
inuil  fludy  diligently  his  own  character.  Me  muft 
above  all  things  f^udy  the  peculiar  weakneffes  of  his 
hature.  In  order  to  find  out  thefe,  he  ought  to  recoi- 
led often  what  particular  follies  have  moft  frequently 
drawn  him  into  difficulties  and  diftreffes.  If  he  finds, 
that  he  has  been  often  engaged  in  quarrels,  anddifputes, 
iie  may  conclude,  that  the  paffion  of  anger  is  too  power- 
ful in  him,  and  wants  to  be  brought  under  fubjedion. 
|f  he  recolleds  various  inftaaces  of  his  behaving  in  a 
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lewd,  an  intemperate,  an  envious,  or  a  malicious  roap- 
ner,  and  that  he  kas  often  had  occaiion  to  blame  him- 
felf  for  a  behaviour  which  has  brought  upon  him  the 
lefledlions  of  the  fober  and  regular  part  of  people;  it  is 
evident,  where  the  fault  lies,  and  what  is  to  be  cor- 
reded.  But  confcience,  and  the  facred  rule  of  life  con- 
tained in  holy  fcripture,  are  more  certain  tefts  by 
which  to  try  one's  charader,  than  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  a  perfon's  weak- 
ncfs  to  be  known  to  every  body  but  himfelf.  Let  a ' 
man  therefore  fet  his  own  condu(fl  at  a  diftance  from 
himfelf,  and  view  it  with  the  fame  eye  as  he  may  fup- 
pofe  a  ftranger  regards  it ;  or  with  the  fame  as  he  him- 
felf views  that  of  another  pprfon.  Let  one  endeavour 
to  find  out  fome  perfon,  whofe  behaviour  and  charadler 
comes  the  neareft  to  his  own  ;  and  in  that  view  himfelf 
as  in  a  mirror.  And  as  there  is  generally  fome  refem- 
blance  between  the  charaders  of  thofe,  who  keep  up  a 
long  friendftiip,  a  man  may,  generally  fpeaking,  fee  his; 
own  likenefs  in  that  of  his  friend. 

it  will  be  of  great  confequence  to  you  to  know  what 
charafter  is  drawn  of  you  by  your  enemy,  efpecially  if 
you  find  feveral  agree  in  the  fame.  Enemies  will  help 
you,  more  than  friends,  in  difcovering  your  faults  ;  for 
they  will  aggravate  what  your  friends  will  leflen. 

Attend  carefully  to  the  general  ftrain  of  your  thoughts, 
Obferve  what  fubjeds  rife  ofteneft,  and  abide  longeft 
in  your  mind,  and  what  you  dwell  upon  with  the 
greateft  delight.  You  will  by  that  find  out  what  paf- 
lion,  or  appetite,  has  the  afcendant,  and  ought  to  be 
fubdued.  It  is  from  the  fulnefs  of  the  heart  that  the 
mouth  fpeaks.  And  from  a  man's  eager  manner  of 
talking  on  certain  favourite  fubjeds,  every  one,  who 
fpends  an  hour  in  his  company,  finds  out  his  prevailing 
paifion,  while  he  himfelf  perhaps  is,  all  his  life, 
wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Laftly,  whoever  means  in  ear- 
neft  to  come  at  the  true  knowledge  of  his  own  weak- 
neflcs,  let  him  liften,  with  the  moft  facred  attention,  to 
every  motion  of  confcience.  There  is  more  meaning 
in  her  fofteft  whifper,  than  in  the  loudeft  applaufe  of 
the  unthinking  multitude.  Ano^ 
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Another  dircftion  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  our 
fetting  about  the  due  regulation  of  our  paffioiis,  and  in- 
-deed  to  our  behaving  in  general  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
the  true  dignity  of  our  nature,  is.  That  we  reverence 
ourfelves. 

Theeffeft,  which  ajuftand  habitual  fenfe  of  the  gran- 
deur and  importance  of  our  nature,  and  the  high  eleva- 
tion we  are  formed  capable  of,  would  have  upon  us,  is.  To 
infpire  us  with  fentiments  worthy  of  ourfelves,  and  fiiit- 
able  to  the  gracious  defigns  of  the  Author  of  our  being. 
This  is  very  confiftent  with  that  humility  which  be- 
comes us  fo  well  in  our  prefent  condition.  Humility  is 
commendable:  Bafenefs  odious.  Did  men  habitually 
confider  tbemfelves  as  formed  for  immortality,  they 
would  not  fo  generally  fet  their  whole  hearts  upon  the 
prefent  life.  Did  they  conflantly  keep  in  mind  their 
heavenly  Original,  and  the  end  of  their  creation,  they 
could  not  thus  fink  their  very  fouls  into  earth*  Did 
they  often  refledl  upon  the  worth  of  immortal  minds^ 
they  would  not  think  of  fatisfying  them  with  the  grof* 
and  fordid  objeds  of  fenfe.  Did  they  confider  them- 
felves  as  intended  for  companions  of  angels  and  arch- 
angels, they  would  not,  by  indulging  carnal  appetite, 
debafe  themfelves  to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  Did  they 
duly  reverence  themfelves  as  beings  formed  for  the  con- 
templation and  fruition  of  infinite  Perfedion,  they  would 
think  it  beneath  them  to  place  their  happinefs  in  the 
enjoyment  of  any  thing  cteated. 

One  general  rule  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
judgment  of  our  own  confciences  according  to  it  faith- 
fully followed,  would  make  the  whole  condud  of  the 
paffions  and  appetites  clear,  and  would  prevent  our  fall-^ 
ing  into  any  error  in  indulging  or  fupprefiing  them. 
The  rule  is^  To  confider  what  good  purpofe  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  exertion  of  every  adive  power  of  the 
mind;  and  to  take  care,  that  in  the  conduft  of  every  paf- 
fion  and  appetite,  we  have  that  end  fingly,  and  nothing 
elfe  in  view. 

I  will  therefore  proceed  to  fliew,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, how  this  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  the  regulation  of 
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thofe  of  our  paflions  and  appetites,  which  have  impor- 
tunt  eti'edls  upon  our  moral  charaders* 

That  motion  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  Love,  or 
Deiire,  tends  naturally  to  draw  and  engage  us  to  what- 
ever is  either  in  its  own  nature  truly  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent, or  which  our  prefent  date  renders  it  necefiaiy 
that  flie  ihould  be  engaged  to.     There  is  no  danger  of 
our  loving  God,  or  virtue^  or  defiring  our  own  real 
happinefs  too  much.     For  thefe  are  proper  and  worthy 
objeds  of  the  bed  aftedtions  of  every  rational  being 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  exiitence.     The  incline 
tion  we  find  in  ourfelves  toward  fuch  objedls,  is  the  pure 
efTedl  of  our  having  clear  and  rational  apprehenfions  of 
their  real,  internal  excellence;  not  of  any  fadlitious  or 
arbitrary  tafte  implanted  in  our  minds,  or  any  arbitrary 
litnefs  in  fuch  objeds  to  gain  our  aSediiGns.     No  ra- 
tional unprejudiced  mind  in  the  univerfe  ever  had,  or 
can  have,  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  Divine  perfe&ions^ 
and  of  the  excellence  of  virtue,  that  has  not  admired 
and  loved  them.     And  the  clearer  the  appreheiifion% 
the  flronger  mud  he  the  affection. 

To  mix  and  confound  together  all  the  motions  of  the 
mind,  and  to  range  them  all  indilbriminately  under  one 
head,  is  reducing  the  whole  philofophy  of  Human  Na^ 
ture  to  a  mere  jumble.  Hanger  or  third,  for  example, 
are  no  more  to  be  confidered  under  the  bead  of  felf- 
love,  than  anatomy  under  that  of  aftronomy.  The  pure 
difinterelted  love  of  virtue  is  no  more  to  be  called  a 
factitious  or  arbitrary  inclination,  as  the  mutual  defires 
of  the  fexes  undoubtedly  is,  than  gravitation  is  to  be 
called  folidity  or  extenfion.  The  bodily  appetites,  im- 
properly fo  called,  are  plainly  factitious  and  temporary: 
for  we  can  conceive  of  a  living,  confcious,  rational  be- 
ing, who  has  not  fo  much  as  an  idea  of  them  ;  nay,  the 
time  will  come,  when  they  will  be  wholly  forgot  by  at 
It^A/ome  of  our  own  fpecies.  But  is  it  poffible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  living,  confcious,  rational  being,  who,  if  left 
to  itfelf  free  and  uncorrupted,  fhould  be  able  to  avoid 
loving  virtue,  or  could  be  indifferent  to  goodnefs,  as 
foon  as  it  became  an  objccSt  of  its  pc-ception  ?  Again^ 
the  fitnefs  between  the  appetite  and  the  object  is  in  fomc 
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evidently  arbitrary.     Different  fpecies,  therefore, 

'?  different  forts  of  food,  which,  without  that  arbi- 

titnefs,   would  be  alike  grateful  or  difagreeable  to 

lies ;  fo  that  grafs  and  hay  would  be  as  acceptable 

e  lion  and  the  vulture,  as  to  the  horfe  and  the  ox; 

the  fle(h  as  agreeable  to  the  horfe  and  the  ox^  as  to 

lion  and  vulture.     On  the  contrary,  in  other  cafes, 

>  litnefe  is  by  no  means  arbitrary  or  faftitious,  but 

ilterable  and  neceffary.     A  mind,  to  which  appa- 

it  truth  was  no  objed: ;  aA  underftanding,  which  faw 

beauty  or  defirablenefs  in  undoubted  virtue  and  rec- 

ide^  muft  be  perverted  from  its  natural  ftate,  and  de« 

.  ached  out  of  itfelf. 

Our  love  to  earthly  objeds  may  eafily  be  carried  ta 
::cefs«  For  it  is  evident,  that  a  very  moderate  attach- 
■ent  is  fufficient,  where  the  connexion  is  intended  to 
old  only  for  the  prefent  ftiort  life.  As  on  the  other 
land,  thofe  objedts  which  are  intended  to  be  the  final 
;appinefs  of  our  being,  ought  to  be  purfued  with  the 
atmoft  ardency  of  affe<n:ion.  To  purfue,  with  an  un- 
uounded  dcfire,  an  objed,  whofe  nature  and  perfedions 
are  bounded  within  very  narrow  limits,  is  a  grofs  ab- 
lurdity  ;  as  to  be  cold  and  indifferent  to  that  which  is 
of  Ineftimable  worth,  is  contrary  to  found  reafon.  But 
to  obferve  the  general  conduQ:  of  mankind,  one  would 
think  they  confidered  God  and  virtue,  and  eternal  hap- 
pinefs,  as  objects  of  little  or  no  confequence ;  and  good 
eating  and  drinking,  pleafure  and  wealth,  as  alone  worth 
the  attention  of  reafonable  beings*  One  would  imagine 
they  believed  that  the  latter  were  to  be  the  everlalling 
enjoyment  of  the  rational  mind,  and  the  former  the 
tranfitory  amufement  of  a  few  years  at  moft.  What  do 
mankind  purfue  with  the  greateft  eagernefs?  What  are 
their  hearts  moft  fet  upon  ?  What  does  their  converfa- 
tion  moft  run  upon  ?  What  is  their  laft  thought  at 
night,  and  their  firft  in  the  morning  ?  and  what  em- 
ploys their  minds  through  the  whole  day  ?  I  am  afraid 
the  objeds,  which  engage  their  fupreme  attention,  are  of 
no  higher  a  nature  than  how  to  get  money ;  to  raife 
themfelves,  as  they  very  improperly  call  it,  in  the 
world  J  to  concert  a  party  of  pleafure  j  or  fome  other 
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fchcme  of  as  little  confequence.  Now,  if  the  prefent 
were  to  be  the  final  date,  this  turn  of  mind  might  be 
proper  enough.  But  that  a  being  formed  for  immor- 
tality (hould  fet  his  whole  aficdions  upon  this  mortal 
life,  is  as  if  a  traveller,  going  to  a  diftant  country,  (hould 
make  abundant  provifion  for  his  voyage,  and  fp^nd  bis 
ivhole  fortune  by  the  way,  leaving  nothing  for  his  com- 
fortable fettlement  when  he  arrives,  where  he  is  to  pafs 
his  days. 

Suppofe  an  unbodied  fpirit,  of  the  chara<9:er  cf  moft 
human  minds,  entered  upon  the  future  ftate,  left  to  it- 
ielf,  and  neither  raifed  to  pofitive  happinefs,  nor  con* 
demned  to  poGtive  punifhment ;  I  a(k,  what  muit  be 
the  condition  of  fuch  a  being?  What  can  be  more  de- 
plorable than  the  fituation  of  a  mind,  which  has  loft  all 
the  objefts  of  its  delight,  and  can  enjoy  nothing  of  what 
makes  the  happinefs  of  the  (late  in  which  it  is  placed  ? 
For,  alas,  there  is  no  eating  and  drinking,  no  ftock-job- 
bing  or  trafficking,  no  enjoyment  of  wine  and  women, 
no  parliamenteering  in  the  world  of  fpirits  ;  and  ia 
tbisworldof  fpirits  we  (hall  all  find  ourfelves  before  many 
years  be  gone.  What  then  is  our  wifdom  ?  Not,  furely, 
to  fet  our  whole  afFedions  upon  this  prefent  fleeting 
ilate;  but  to  habituate  ourfelves  to  think  of  the  eternal 
exiftence  hereafter  as  the  principal  end  of  our  bein^ 
and  what  ought  therefore  to  fili  up  the  greateft  part  of 
our  attention,  and  to  engage  our  warmtfl  affections  and 
moft  eager  purfuit. 

That  any  being  in  the  univerfe  fhould  ever  bring  it- 
felf  to  hate  itfelf,  or  defire  its  own  mifery,  as  miiery, 
is  impoflible.  Though  a  reafonable  ftlf-iove,  rightly 
direfted,  is  highly  commendable,  nothing  is  more  eafy 
or  common,  than  to  err  egregioiifly  vvjth  refpeft  to  felf- 
love.  Moft  people  love  thcmlelves  io  very  much,  and 
in  a  way  fo  abfurd,  that  they  love  nothing  elfe,  except 
what  is  clofely  conneded  with  themfeives ;  and  that 
they  love  more  for  their  own  fakes  than  any  thing  elfe. 
That  mind  mull  be  wonderfully  narrow  that  is  wholly 
wrapt  up  in  itfelf.  But  this  is  too  vifibiy  the  character 
of  moft  human  minds.  The  true  ftandard  of  redlitude 
as  to  feif'love,  is,  That  every  one  love  himfelf  as  God 
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may  be  fuppofed  to  love  him  ;  that  is,  as  an  individual 
amoBg  many.     To  the  divine  Mind  every  pbjed:  ap* 
pears  as  it  really  is.     We  ought  therefore  to  Endeavour 
to  fee  things  in  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  that 
Eye  which  comprehends  the  univerfal  fyftem.     If  we 
thus  enlarged  our  conceptions,  we  (hould  never  fuffer 
bur  whole  regards  to  be  pofleffed  by  any  one  finite  ob^ 
jed:  whatever,  not  evtn  by  felf.     Nor  fliould  we  ever 
think  of  preferring  ourfelves  unjuftly  to  others,  or  rai- 
fiog  ourfelves  upon  their  ruin.     For  that  is  to  aft  as  if 
a  man  did  not  confider  himfelf  as  a  part^  and  a  very 
fmall  part  of  an  immenfc  whole,  but  as  the  only  being 
in  the  univerfe;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  mon- 
ftrous.    If  we  loved  ourfelves  as  our  Maker  loves  us,  we 
ihould  not  think  of  being  partial  to  our  faults ;  but 
fliould  view  them  with  the  fame  eye  as  we. do  thofe  of 
others.     It  is  a  great  unhappinefs  that  we  cannot  root 
out  of  our  foolilh  hearts  this  Ihameful  weaknefs.     Does 
it  at  all  alter  the  real  evil  of  a  bad  adiop,  that  it  was  I 
who  did  it  ?  Will  a  lie  become  a  truth  in  my  mouth  ? 
Is  not  every  man's  felf  as  much  felf,  and  as  dear  to  him 
as  I  am  to  my  felf  ?  And  is  the  immutable  and  eternal 
nature  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  changed  by  every  man's 
fancy?   If  I  fee  injuftice,  falfehood,  or  impiety  in  ano- 
ther in  the  moll  odious  light,  does  not  a  third  perfon 
fee  them  in  me  in  the  fame  manner  ?  And  does  not  the 
all-piercing  Eye  of  Heaven  fee  them  alike  in  all?  if  I 
am  Ihocked  at  the  vices  of  another  perfon,  have  I  not 
a  thoufand  times  more  reafon  to  be  ftartled  at  my  own  ? 
Thofe  of  another  can  never  do  me  the  prejudice  which 
my  own  can  do  me.     The  plague  at  Conjlantinople  can 
never  affed:  me,  as  if  it  attacked  me  in  my  own  perfon. 
The  love  of  praife,  or  defire  of  diftindion,  is  a  paf- 
fion  as  neceffary  to  a  thinking  being,  as  that  which 
prompts  it  to  preferve  its  exiftcnce.     But  as  this  ten- 
dency, like  all  the  others  which  enter  into  th^  human 
make,  ought  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  government  of  reafon, 
it  is  plain,  that  no  approbation,  but  that  of  the  wife 
and  good,  is  of  any  real  value,  or  deferves  the  lead  re^ 
gard.     The  advantage  gained  by  the  exertion  of  this 
univerfel  propenfity,  is,  that  men  may  be  thereby  ex- 
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fchcme  of  as  little  confequence.  Now,  if  theprefent 
were  to  be  the  final  date,  this  turn  of  mind  might  be 
proper  enough.  But  that  a  being  formed  for  immor- 
tality (hould  fet  his  whole  aficdions  upon  this  mortal 
life,  is  as  if  a  traveller,  going  to  a  diftant  country,  (hould 
make  abundant  provifion  for  his  voyage,  and  fpend  his 
ivhole  fortune  by  the  way,  leaving  nothing  for  his  com- 
fortable fettlement  when  he  arrives,  where  he  is  to  pafs 
his  days. 

Suppofe  an  unbodied  fpirit,  of  the  charader  of  moft 
human  minds,  entered  upon  the  future  ftate,  left  to  it- 
felf,  and  neither  raifed  to  pofitive  happinefs,  nor  con* 
demned  to  pofitive  punifhment ;  I  a(k,  what  muft  be 
the  condition  of  fuch  a  being?  What  can  be  more  de- 
plorable than  the  fituation  of  a  mind,  which  has  loft  all 
the  objefts  of  its  delight,  and  can  enjoy  nothing  of  what 
makes  the  happinefs  of  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  placed  ? 
For,  alas,  there  is  no  eating  and  drinking,  no  ftock-job- 
bing  or  trafficking,  no  enjoyment  of  wine  and  ^vomeo, 
no  parliamenteering  in  the  world  of  fpirits ;  and  ia 
this  world  of  fpirits  we  fliall  all  find  ourfelves  before  many 
years  be  gone.  What  then  is  our  wifdom  ?  Not,  furely, 
to  fet  our  whole  affedions  upon  this  prefcrnt  fleeting 
ilate;  but  to  habituate  ourfelves  to  think  of  the  eternal 
exiftence  hereafter  as  the  principal  end  of  our  bein^ 
and  what  ought  therefore  to  fill  up  the  greateft  part  of 
our  attention,  and  to  engage  our  warmtft  affections  and 
moft  eager  purfuit. 

That  any  being  in  the  univerfe  ftiould  ever  bring  it- 
felf  to  hate  itfelf,  or  defire  its  own  mifery,  as  miiery, 
is  impoflible.  Though  a  reafonable  felf-iove,  rightly 
direfted,  is  highly  commendable,  nothing  is  more  eafy 
or  common,  than  to  err  egregioufly  wjth  refpeft  to  felf- 
love.  Moft  people  love  thcmfelves  lb  very  much,  and 
in  a  way  fo  abfurd,  that  they  love  nothing  elfe,  except 
what  is  clofely  connedc^d  with  themfeives ;  and  that 
they  love  more  for  their  own  fakes  than  any  thing  elfe. 
That  mind  muft  be  wonderfully  narrow  that  is  wholly 
wrapt  up  in  itfelf.  But  this  is  too  vifibiy  the  charafter 
of  moft  human  minds.  The  true  ftandard  of  redlitude 
as  to  fclf-love,  is,  That  every  one  love  himfelf  as  God 
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knay  be  fuppofed  to  love  him  ;  that  is,  as  an  individual 
amoBg  many.     To  the  divine  Mind  every  objedl  ap* 
pears  as  it  really  is.     We  ought  therefore  to  endeavour 
to  fee  things  in  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  that 
Eye  which  comprehends  the  univerfal  fyftem.     If  we 
thus  enlarged  our  conceptions,  we  (hould  never  fuffer 
bur  whole  regards  to  be  pofleffed  by  any  one  finite  ob^ 
jed:  whatever,  not  evtn  by  felf.     Nor  fliould  we  ever 
think  of  preferring  ourfelves  unjuftly  to  others,  or  rai- 
ling ourfelves  upon  their  ruin.     For  that  is  to  aft  as  if 
a  man  did  not  coniider  himfelf  as  a  part^  and  a  very 
fmall  part  of  an  immenfc  whole,  but  as  the  only  being 
in  the  univerfe;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  mon- 
ftrous.    If  we  loved  ourfelves  as  our  Maker  loves  us,  we 
ihouid  not  think  of  being  partial  to  our  faults;  but 
fliould  view  them  with  the  fame  eye  as  we. do  thofe  of 
others.     It  is  a  great  unhappinefs  that  we  cannot  root 
out  of  our  foolilh  hearts  this  Ihameful  weaknefs.     Does 
it  at  all  alter  the  real  evil  of  a  bad  adiop,  that  it  was  t 
who  did  it  ?  Will  a  lie  become  a  truth  in  my  mouth  ? 
Is  not  every  man's  felf  as  much  felf,  and  as  dear  to  him 
as  I  am  to  my  felf  ?  And  is  the  immutable  and  etern?.l 
nature  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  changed  by  every  man's 
fancy?   If  I  fee  injuftice,  falfehood,  or  impiety  in  ano- 
ther in  the  moll  odious  light,  does  not  a  third  perfon 
fee  them  in  me  in  the  fame  manner  ?  And  does  not  the 
all-piercing  Eye  of  Heaven  fee  them  alike  in  all?  if  I 
aiti  Ihocked  at  the  vices  of  another  perfon,  have  I  not 
a  thoufand  times  more  reafon  to  be  ftartled  at  my  own  ? 
Thofe  of  another  can  never  do  me  the  prejudice  which 
my  own  can  do  me.     The  plague  at  Conjlantinople  can 
never  affed:  me,  as  if  it  attacked  me  in  my  own  perfon. 
The  love  of  praife,  or  defire  of  diftindion,  is  a  paf- 
fion  as  neceffary  to  a  thinking  being,  as  that  which 
prompts  it  to  preferve  its  exiftcnce.     But  as  this  ten- 
dency, like  all  the  others  which  enter  into  th^  human 
make,  ought  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  government  of  reafon, 
ic  is  plain,  that  no  approbation,  but  that  of  the  wife 
and  good,  is  of  any  real  value,  or  deferves  the  lead  re^ 
gard.     The  advantage  gained  by  the  exertion  of  this 
univerfel  propenfity,  is,  that  men  may  be  thereby  ex- 
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any  man  will  confefs  himfelf  capable  of.  Again,  for 
a  private  perfon  to  take  upon  him  to  avenge  an  injury, 
(ill  any  w.iy  bclidcs  having  recourfe  to  lawful  authority 
which  is  founded  in  the  Divme)  what  is  it  Itfsthanaf- 
fumint;  the  authority  of  God  himlelf,  whofe  privilege  itis 
to  decide  finally,  either  immediately,  or  by  thofe  whom 
he  has  authorilcd  for  that  purpofe? 

Fa:ther,  let  the  effcds  ot  this  unruly  paflion,  carried 
to  its  utnioft  length,  and  indulged  imiverfally,  be  con- 
iidered,  that  we  may  judge  whether  it  be  moft  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  that  we  conquer,  or  give  way  to  it. 
Experience  fliews,  that  every  paffiju  and  appetite  in- 
dulged,  would  proceed  to  greater  and  greater  lengths 
without  end.  Suppofe  then  every  man  to  lay  the  reins 
upon  the  neck  of  his  fury,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  be 
driven  by  it  without  controul  into  all  manner  of  mad- 
nefs  and  extravagance  :  The  obvious  confequence  muft 
be  the  delliuclion  of  the  weaker  by  the  llronger,  till  the 
world  became  a  defert. 

Whatever  is  right  for  one  man  to  pradlife,  is  equally 
right  for  all,  unlefs  circumftances  make  a  difference.  If 
it  be  proper  that  one  man  indulge  anger  without  a  caufe,, 
no  circumftances  can  make  it  improper  that  all  do  fo. 
If  it  be  proper  that  one  man  fuffer  his  paflion  to  hurry 
him  on  to  abufe,  or  dellroy  an  innocent  perfon,  it  is  pro- 
per that  all  do  fo,  and  that  the  world  be  made  one  vaft 
fcene  of  blood  and  defolation. 

People  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  the  younger  part 
of  life,  not  to  give  way  to  paflion :  for  all  habits 
ftrengthen  with  years.  And  he,  who  in  youth  in- 
dulges an  angry  and  fretful  temper,  by  the  time  he 
'  comes  into  years,  is  likely  to  be  unfuflferable  by  his 
peeviflinefs ;  which,  though  net  fo  fatal  and  terrible 
as  a  furious  temper,  is  more  frequently  troublefome, 
and  renders  the  perfon  who  gives  way  to  it  more  tho- 
roughly contemptible.  The  exceflive  ftrength  of  all 
our  paffions  is  owing  to  our  negleft  to  curb  them  in  time, 
before  they  become  unconquerable. 

When  therefore  you  feel  paflTion  rifing,  inftead  of 
giving  it  vent  in  outrageous  expreflions,  which  wull  in- 
flame both  your  own,  and  that  of  the  perfon  you  are 
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angry  with,  accuftom  yourfelf  to  call  refleftion  to  your 
afliftance.  Say  to  yourfelf,  What  is  there  in,  this  affair 
of  fufficient  confequ^nce  to  provoke  me  to  ex]^ofe  my- 
felf  ?  Had  I  not  better  drop  the  quarrel,  if  the  offence 
were  much  more  atrocious,  than  be  guilty  of  folly  ?  If 
I  have  loft  money,  or  honour,  by  this  injurious  perfon, 
muft  I  lofe  by  him  my  wits  too?  Ho*v  would  ^'Socrates^ 
or  a  Pbocian^  have  behaved  on  fuch  aa  occafion  ?  How 
did  a  greater  than  either  behave  on  an  occafion  of  in- 
comparably greater  provocation,  while  he  bad  it  in  his 
power  to  have  ttruck  his  enemies  dead  with  a  word  ? 
True  greatnefs  appeals  in  retraining,  not  giving  a  loofe 
to  paffion. 

Make  a  refolutidn  for  one  day  not  to  be  put  out  of 
temper  upon  any  account.  If  you  can  keep  it  one  day, 
you  may  two  ;  and  fo  on.  To  keep  you  in  mind  of 
yoiir  refolution,  you  may  wear  a  ring  upon  a  particular 
finger,  or  ufe  any  other  fuch  contrivance.  You  may  ac- 
cuftom yourfelf  never  to  fay  any  thing  peeVifh,  v/ithout 
thinking  it  over  as  long  as  you  could  count  fix  delibe- 
rately. After  you  have  habituated  yourfelf  for  fome 
time  to  this  pradice,  you  will  find  it  as  unnatural  to 
blunder  out  rafh  fpeeches,  as  you  do  now  to  deliberate 
before  you  fpeak. 

Envy  and  malice  are  rather  corruptions  of  natural 
paflions,  than  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  heart. 
For  the  very  leaft  degree  of  them  is  wicked  and  unna- 
tural as  well  as  the  greateft.  Emulation,  out  of  which 
arifes  envy,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  exertions  of  a  rational 
mind.  To  afpire  to  equal  whatever  is  truly  great  in  a 
fellow-creature,  tvhat  can  fhew  more  confpicuoufly  true 
'  greatnefs  of  mind?  What  worthy  mind  was  ever  with- 
out this  difpofition  ?  But  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon, 
or  to  hate  that  excellence  in  another,  which  we  cannot, 
or  will  hot  emulate,  is  the  very  difpofition  of  an  evil 
fpirit :  for  it  is  hating  a  perfon  for  the  very-  thing 
which  ought  to  excite  lore  and  admiration. 

Some  of  the  other  exceffcs  we  are  apt  to  run  into  in 
indulging  our  paffions  have  to  plead  for  therafelvcs, 
that  the  exertion  of  thofe  paflions  is  attended  with  a 
fenfible  pleafure.     But  anger,  hatred,  malice,  envy,  re- 
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venge,  and  all  the  irafcible  paffions,  the  more  ftrongly 
they  operate,  the  greater  torment  they  produce.  And 
it  muft  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  virulence  in  a 
mind,  that  makes  it  choofe  to  torture  itfelf  for  the  fake 
of  exerting  its  fpite  againft  another.  Which  fpite  alfo, 
through  the  goodnefs  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  in- 
ftead  of  hurting  the  perfon  attacked,  mod  commonly  re- 
coils in  vengeance  upon  him  who  has  indiilged  in  him- 
felf  fo  devilifli  a  temper. 

The  natural  inclination  we  have  to  fympathife  with 
our  fellow-creatures,  to  make  their  cafe  our  own,  and 
to  fuffer  a  fenfible  pain  when  we  think  ot  their  mifery 
or  misfortune,  was  placed  in  us  to  draw  us  more  effec: 
tually,  than  reafon  alone  would,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve them.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  motion  of 
the  mind  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  in 
us,  becaufe  we  cannot  be  too  much  attached  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures, at  the  fame  time  that  we  ought  to  a<S 
chiefly  upon  rational  motives  in  endeavouring  to  relieve 
the  diftrelTes  of  our  brethren  of  mankind. 

Fear  is  a  natural  paflion  of  the  mind,  and  ought  no 
more  to  be  eradicated  than  any  of  the  other?.  A  rea- 
fonable  caution  againft,  and  defire  of  avoiding  what- 
ever would  prove  in  any  degree  hurtful,  is  the  prudent 
motion  of  every  rational  created  mind.  The  conduct 
of  this  paflion  conflfts  in  direding  our  fear,  or  caution, 
to  proper  objeds.  To  fear  poverty,  or  pain,  or  death, 
more  than  guilt;  to  dread  the  mifery  of  an  hour,  or  of 
a  life,  more  than  future  punifliment  for  ages,  is  fearing 
a  lefler  evil  more  than  a  greater,  choofing  aq  extreme 
degree  of  mifery  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  an  inconfider-* 
able  one. 

Though  a  daftardly  fpirit  is,  generally  fpeaking,  ^ 
proof  of  bafenefs  of  mind,  it  does  not  therefore  follow, 
that  to  dare  to  attempt  any  thing,  howeve;r  unreafon- 
^ble  or  unjuft,  is  true  fortitude,  A  bully,  a  drunkard, 
or  a  lunatic,  will  attack  what  a  wife  man  will  avoid  en- 
countering with.  For  the  natural  or  adventitious  viva- 
city of  temper  in  fuch  perfons,  which  is  owing  to  bo- 
dily confl:itution,  or  intoxication  by  liquor,  or  to  a  pre- 
ternatural flow  of  fpirits  hurrying  theip  on,  and  reafo[i 
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beifig  in  them  yery  weak,  or  altogether  infufBcient  for 
reftraining  their  impetuofity^  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  run 
into  the  mod  extravagant  and  dangerous  adventures, 
nor  if  they  fometimes  carry  all  before  them.  For  the 
very  notion  th^at  a  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  are  refolute 
to  a  defperate  degree,  renders  them  much  more  formid- 
able to  people  who  have  not,  or  perhaps  cannot,  work 
themfelves  up  to  the  fame  pitch.  True  courage  is  cool 
and  deliberate,  founded  in  a  ftrong  attachment  to  ju- 
stice, truth,  love  of  one's  country,  and  of  true  glory  ; 
and  is  regulated  and  reftrained  by  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs.  True  fortitude  appears  infinitely  more  glorious 
in  the  faithful  martyr,  who,  unfubdued  by  want  atid 
imprifonment,  gbes  on  without  fear,  but  without  pride, 
frien^lefs  and  ^ione,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  infulting 
crowd  givje^  up  bi$  body  to  the  devouring  flames  in  ho- 
nour of  God  ^'nd  his  truth^  than  in  the  bluftering  com- 
mander at  (he  hea(^  of  his  thoufands,  who  marches  to 
battle,  and^  ia  cpniidence  of  the  might  of  bis  army,  al- 
ready aflures  himfelf  of  vidory  ;  and  yet  the  latter  is 
immortalized  by  the  vengl  ftrain  of  flattery,  while  the 
former  is  pafled  oyer  in  filcnce. 

The  lofs  of  fomie  good  wJiich  we  haye  either  enjoyed 
or  had  reafoqable  hopes  of  attaining,  or  the  arrival  of 
•fome  pofitive  evil,  js  a  re^fonable  fubjed;  of  reafonable 
grief;  and  the  concern  of  mind  ought  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  greatnefs  of  the  lof?,  pj*  the  feverity  of  the 
calamity  which  is  cofne  upon  us.  As  for  the  afflidions 
of  this  prefent  life,  fuch  a$  th^  loft  of  riches,  of  health, 
pf  the  favour  of  the  great,  of  the  gop4  opinion  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  of  friends  91:  relations^  by  removal  to 
diftant  places,  or  by  death ;  thefe,  and  the  li^e,  being 
all  temporary,  we  (hew  pur  wifdom  moft  by  bearing 
them  with  patience,  •  or  eyen  moft  of  theqi  with  indif- 
ference, in  confideration  of  the  profped:  \ye  have,  if  we 
]be  virtuous,  of  having  all  fuph  lofles  made  up  to  us 
hereafter ;  of  being  hereafter  poflefled  of  the  true  and 
unfading  riches  ;  of  having  the  integrity  of  our  charac- 
ters cleared  before  men  and  angels;  of  being  jellored 
to  our  valuable  friends  and  relations,  and  united  to 
^pm  in  a  better  and  happier  ftate,  where  they  and 
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we  fnall  be  fitter  for  true  and  exalted  friendfliip,  and 
where  we  (hall  no  more  fear  a  cruel  feparation. 

There  is  but  one  juft  fubjeft  of  great  or  lading  grief 
that  1  know  of;  it  is  the  confidcration  of  our  guilt  be- 
fore God.  That  we  ourfelves,  or  others,  fhbuld  ever 
have  offended  the  kindeft  and  beft  of  beings,  whom  we 
were,  by  all  the  tics  of  Nature  and  Reafon,  obligetl  to 
love,  to  obey,  and  to  adore  ;  this  is  a  grief  that  will  lie 
heavy  upon  evtty  confiderate  mind  :  And  till  that  hap- 
py day  comes,  when  all  tears  are  to  be  wiped  away, 
and  all  griefs  buried  in-  oblivion,  the  thought  of  our 
own  guilt,  and  that  of  our  unhappy  unthinking  fellow- 
creatures,  ought  not  for. any  long  time  to  be  out  of  our 
view.  Nor  is  there  any  degree  of  concern  (inferior  to 
what  might  difqualify  us  for  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  life)  too  great  for  the  occafion.  Nor  can  any 
thing  be  imagined  more  abfurd,  than  for  a  reafoning 
being  to  exprefs  more  uneafinefs  about  a  trifling  lofs  or. 
affliflion,  which,  like  all  temporal  diftrefTes,  will,  after 
a  few  years  be  to  us,  as  if  they  had  never  been  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  confidcration  of  thofe  offences  againft 
thcMajcfty  of  Heaven,  which  may  have  fatal  efFcdls  upon 
their  final  (late,  raifes  no  uneafinefs  in  their  minds. 
That  a  thinking  creature  (or  rather  a  creature  capable 
of  thought)  fliould  fret  for  the  lofs  of  a  mortal  friend  or 
relation,  whom  he  always  knew  to  be  be  mortal,  and  be 
under  no  concern  for  his  having  alienated  from  himlelf, 
by  his  wickednefs,  the  favour  of  the  moft  powerful,  the 
mofl:  faithful,  and  the  kindeft  Friend.  That  a  rational 
creature  fliould  bitterly  lament  the  loft  patronage  of  a 
prince,  or  peer,  whofe  favour  he  knew  to  be  uncertain 
and  precarious,  and  give  liimfelf  no  trouble  about  his 
having  forfeited  the  protedion  of  Him,  upon  whom  he 
depends  for  every  moment's  exiftcnce,  and  every  degree 
of  happinefs  he  can  enjoy  in  the  prcfent  life,  and  thro' 
nil  eternity  I  Surely  fuch  grief  is  indulged  with  great 
impropriety  ? 

While  we  live  in  the  body,  it  is  plainly  neceflfary, 
that  we  beftow  a  reafonable  attention  upon  the  body, 
for  providing  whatever  may  be  ufeful  for  its  health  and 
iiipport.     To  think  of  eradicating,   or  deftroying  the 
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appetites,  would  be  making  fure  of  the  deftruclion  of 
the  bodj.  The  point  we  ought  to  have  in  view  is, 
therefore,  to  conduft  and  regulate  them  fo,  as  beft  to 
anfwer  the  wife  ends,  for  which  they  were  planted  in 
our  nature. 

That  every  living  creature  (hould  have  in  its  make  a 
ftrong  def^re  to  preferve  life,  was  neceflary.  But  in 
rational  minds  all  natural  inilinds  are  to  be  under  the 
controul  of  reafon  ;  the  fuperior  faculty  to  govern  the 
inferior.  It  is  evident,  that  there  may  be  many  cafes, 
in  which  rectitude  and  propriety  may  require  us  to  get 
over  the  inflinclive  love  of  life,  as  well  as  to  concjuer 
the  influence  of  the  other  natural  paflions.  Whoever 
loves  life  more  than  virtue,  rehgion,  or  his  country,  is 
guilty  of  a  grofs  abfurdity  in  preferring  that,  which  is 
of  lefs  confequence,  to  that  which  is  of  greater.  We 
are  always  to  endeavour,  as  before  obferved,  to  view 
things  in  the  light,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  appear  into 
the  All-'comprehenfive  Mind.  But  I  cannot  bring  my- 
felf  to  believe,  that  my  life  appears  to  the  Supreme  Mind 
of  fuch  importance,  that  it  ought  to  be  preferved  to  the 
prejudice  o£  facred  and  eternal  truth  ;  that  it  is  better, 
the  people  fhould  perilh  for  one  man,  than  one  man  for 
the  people. 

■  If  the  heroes  and  fages  among  the  Heathens,  who 
had  no  fuch  fure  profpedl  of  a  future  cxiilence  as  wc 
have,  or  may  have;  if  they,  whofe  views  of  a  life  to 
come,  were  rather  ftrong  delires,  than  well  eftabliftied 
hopes ;  if  they  fhewed  fuch  a  contempt  of  the  prefent 
life,  as  to  give  it  up  with  joy  and  triumph  for  tbc'fer- 
vice  of  their,  country,  and  for  the  fake  of  truth ;  of 
which  hiftory  furnifhes  inftances  almoft  innumerable  ; 
it  were  to  be  expedted,  that  we  fhould,  in  the  contempt 
of  life,  greatly  exceed  them ;  which,  to  our  (harae,  is 
far  from  being  the  cafe. 

A  competencyof  the  good  things  of  life  being  neceflfary 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that  a  rcafonable 
degree  of  care,  induftry,  and  frugality,  is  altogether  pro- 
per ;  of  which  I  have  treated  pretty  copioufly  in  the 
lirft  part  of  this  work.  Whenever  this  care  for  the  con- 
yenienccs  of  life  proceeds  fuch  a  length,  as  to  produce 
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a  love  of  riches  for  their  own  fake,  it  is  then,  that  a  mao 
fhevvs  hinifelf  bewildered  and  loft  to  all  rational  and  ju- 
dicious views,  and  enchanted  with  a  mere  imaginary 
object  of  no  real  value  in  itfelf.  That  a  man  ihould 
bellow  his  whole  labour  in  heaping  up  pieces  of  metal, 
or  paper,  and  fliould  make  his  very  being  wretched,  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  get  together  the  quantity  he  aims  at, 
which  he  does  not  need,  nor  would  ufe,  if  he  had  jhem 
in  his  pofltflion ;  is  much  the  fame  wifdon),  ^s  if  he 
fpent  his  life  in  filling  his  magazines  with  CQckle^fliells, 
or  pebble^.  If  it  be  likewife  remembered,  that  every 
pafRon  indulged,  becomes  in  time  an  unconquerable 
habit,  and  that  a  fixed  love  of  fordid  riches  is  altogether 
unfuitable  to  the  fpiritual  immortal  flate,  for  which  we 
"U'ere  intended,  where  gold  and  filver  will  be  of  no 
value ;  if  it  be  confidered,  that  a  great  degree  of  avarice 
is  wholly  inconftent  with  every  generous  fentiment,  an4 
(Even  with  common  honefly  ;  and  that  any  conftant  pur- 
fuit  whatever,  which  engages  the  whole  attention,  and 
takes  it  off  from  thofe  fublime  views  pf  futprity,  and 
thofe  preparations  for  immortality,  which  are  abfolutely 
necefTary  toward  our  being  found  fit  for  that  final  flate, 
is  highly  criminal ;  if  thele,  and  various  other  confider- 
ations  be  allowed  their  due  weight,  it  will  appear,  thap 
covetoufnefs  is  a  vice  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  our  nature,  and  that  the  fafe  fide  to  err  on,  with 
regard  to  riches,  is.  To  be  too  indifferent,  rather  thaq 
too  anxious  about  them. 

If  the  fole  defign  of  the  appetite  of  hunger  be.  To 
oblige  us  mechanically,  by  means  of  p^in,  to  take  that 
due  care  of  fupporting  the  body  by  proper  nourifhment, 
which  we  could  not  have  been  fo  agreeably,  and  effecr 
tually  brought  to,  by  pure  rcafon ;  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
view  we  ought  to  have  in  eating,  is  the  fupport  of  life,. 
That  kind  of  food,  which  is  fitteft  for  nourifhing  the 
body,  and  the  leafl  likely  to  breed  difeafes,  is  evidently 
the  bed.  And  if  artificial  difhes,  unnatural  mixture^, 
and  high  fauces,  be  the  leafl  proper  for  being  aflimi- 
lated  into  chyle  and  blood,  and  the  mod  likely  to  pro- 
duce humours  unfriendly  to  the  conflitution  ;  what  is 
commonly  called  rich  feeding  is,  in  truth,  flow  poifo^. 
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It  is  therefore  very  ftrange,  that  men  fhoulcl  have  fo 
little  command  of  themfelves,  that,  for  the  fake  of  the 
trifling  pleafure  of  having  their  palates  tickled  with  a 
favoury  tafliQ,  they  fhould  venture  the  fhortening  of  their 
days.  At  the  fame  time,  that  the  enormous  expence 
of  a  rich  table  might  be  fpared,  and  the  fame,  or  rather 
indeed  a  much  higher  pleafure,  in  eating,  might  be  en- 
joyed, if  people  would  but  give  themfelves  time  andex- 
jercife  to  acquire  a  hearty  appetite.  But  I  really  believe 
that  is  what  £bme  have  never  experienced,  and  confe- 
quently  have  no  conception  of. 

Ti^e  vices  we  are  in  danger  of  running  into,  by  which 
pur  table  may  become  a  fnare  to  us,  are,  bellowing  too 
great  expence,  or  too  much  time  at  our  meals,  over-gorg- 
ing nature,  or  hurting  our  health  by  a  vt^rong  choice  of 
food.  Nothing  feems  more  evident,  than  that  to  wafte 
.or  fquander  away  the  good  gifts  of  Providence,  efpecially 
in  fo  fordid  a  manner,  as  upon  the  materials  of  gluttony, 
is  altogether  unjuftifiable.  The  only  rational  notion 
we  can  fo^m  of  the  defign  of  Providence  in  beftowing 
riches  upon  fome,  and  finking  others- in  poverty,  is. 
That  men  are  placed  in  thofe  diflferent  circumftances 
with  a  view  to  the  trial  and  exercife  of  different  vir- 
tues. So  that  riches  are  to  be  confidered  as  a  ftewajd- 
Ihip,  not  to  be  lavilhed  away  in  pampering  our  vices, 
and  fupporting  our  vanity,  but  to  be  laid  out  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  we  (hall  hereafter  be  able  to  anfwer  for,  to 
Him,  who  entrulled  us  with  them.  And  whoever  be- 
llows yearly  in  gorging  ai^d  gluttony,  what  might  fup- 
port  a  great  many  families  in  indullry  and  .  frugality, 
let  him  fee  to  the  confequences. 

Again,  if  we  be  really  fpirit3,  though  at  prefent  em- 
bodied;  it  feems  pretty  plain,  that  the  feeding  of  the 
body  ought  not  to  engrofs  any  very  great  proportion  of 
our  time.  If  indeed  we  loqk  upon  ourfelves  as  more 
body  than  fpirit,  we  ought  then  to  bellow  the  princi- 
pal attention  upon  the  body.  But  this  is  what  few  will 
care  to  own  in  words ;  which  makes  their  declaring  it 
by  their  practice  the  more  abfurd,  and  inconliftent. 

If  it  be  our  duty  to  preferve  our  health  and  life  for 
yfefulnefs  in  our  flation,  it  can  never  be  innocent  in  us 
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to  pervert  the  very  means  appointed  for  the  fupport  of 
the  body,  to  the  deftruAion  of  the  body.  We  arc  here 
upon  duty,  and  are  to  keep  upon  our  poft;  till  called  off. 
And  he  who'trifles  with  life,  and  lofes  it  upon  aoy  fri- 
volous occafion,  muft  anfwer  for  it  hereafter  to  the  Au- 
thor of  Life. 

Laftly,  if  it  be  certain,  that  in  the  future  world  of 
fpirits,  to  which  we  are  all  haftening,  there  will  be  no 
occafion  for  this  appetite,  nor  any  gratifying  of  appetites 
at  all,  nothing  is  more  evidenf,  than  the  abfurdity  of 
indulging  it  in  fuch  an  unbounded  and  licentious  man- 
ner, as  to  give  it  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  us,  and  to 
work  it  into  the  very  mind,  fo  as  it  fhall  remain,  when 
the  body,  for  whofc  fake  it  was  given,  has  no  farther 
occaiion  for  it.  The  defign  our  Maker  bad  in  placing 
us  in  this  (late  of  difcipline,  was  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  in  ourfelves  other  forts  of  habits 
than  thofe  of  gluttony  and  fenfuality. 

Of  the  many  fatal  contrivances,  which  our  fpecies, 
too  fertile  in  invention,  have  hit  upon  for  corrupting 
ihemfelves,  defacing  the  bleflcd  Maker's  image  upon  the 
mind,  and  perverting  the  end  of  their  creation  ;  none 
would  appear  more  unaccountable,if  we  were  not  too  well 
accuftomed  to  fee  inflanccs  of  it,  than  the  favage  vice 
of  dpunkennefs.  That  ever  it  fhould  become  a  prac- 
tice for  rational  beings  to  delight  in  overturning  their 
reafon  ;  that  ever  men  fliould  voluntarily  choofe,  by 
fwallowing  a  magical  draught,  to  brutify  themfelves ; 
nay,  to  link  themfelves  below  the  level  of  the  brutes ; 
for  drunkennefs  is  peculiar  to  our  fpecies ;  this  niadnefs 
muft  appear  to  other  orders  of  being,  wonderfully  fliock- 
ing.  No  man  can  bear  the  leaft  refledion  upon, his 
underftanding,  whatever  he  will  upon  his  virtue.  Yet 
men  will  indulge  a  pradice,  by  which  experience  con- 
vinces them,  they  will  effedlually  lofe  their  underftand- 
ing, and  become  perfect  idiots.  Unthinking  people  are 
wont  to  look  with  great  contempt  upon  natural  fools. 
But  in  what  light  ought  they  to  view  a  fool  of  his  own 
making?  What  can  be  conceived  more  unfuitable  to  the 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  than  the  drunkard,  with 
his  eyes  ftaring,  his  tongue  ftammering,  his  lips  quiver- 
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ing,  his  hands  trembling,  his  legs  tottering,  and  his 
llomach  heaving.  Decency  will  not  fuflfer  me  to  pro . 
ceed  in  fo  filthy  a  defcription.  The  fwine,  wallowing 
in  the  mire  is  not  fo  loathfome  an  objed:  as  the  drunk- 
ard ;  for  nature  in  he^  meaneft  drefs  is  always  nature : 
but  the  dViinkard  is  a  monfter,  out  of  nature.  The  only 
rational  being  upon  earth  reduced  to  abfolute  incapa- 
city of  reafon,  orfpeech  !  A  being  formed  for  immortality 
funk  into  filth  and  fenfuality  I  A  creature  endowed 
with  capacities  for  being  a  companion  of  angels, '  and  ^ 
inhabiting  the  etherial  regions,  in  a  condition  nbt  fit 
to  come  into  a  clean  room,  among  his  fellow-creatures  I 
The  lord  of  this  world  funk  below  the  vileft  of  the 
brute*  I 

One  would  think  all  this  was  bad  enough  :  but  there 
is  much  worfe  to  be  faid  againft  this  moft  abominable 
and  fatal  vice.  For  there  is  no  other  that  fo  eflfedlually 
and  fo  fuddenly  unhinges  and  overturns  all  virtues,  and 
deftroys  every  thing  valuable  in  the  mind,  as  drunken- 
nefs.  For  it  takes  off  every  reftraint,  and  opens  the 
mind  to  every  temptation.  So  that  there  is  no  fuch 
expeditious  way  for  a  perfon  to  corrCipt  and  debauch 
himfelf,  to  turn  himfelf  from  a  man  into  a  demon,  «s 
by  intoxicating  himfelf  with  ftrong  liquor.  Nor. is 
tiere,  perhaps,  any  other  habit  fo  bewitching,  and  which 
becomes  fo  foon  unconquerable  as  drunkennefs.  The  rea- 
fon is  plain.  There  is  no  vice  which  fo  eflfeftually  deC- 
troys  reafon.  And  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  overturned,  what  means  can  the  unhappy  perfon 
ufe,  or  what  courfe  can  another  take  with  him,  to  fet 
him  right  ?  to  attempt  to  reform  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
4s  much  the  fame  as  preaching  to  a  madman,  or  idiot. 
Reafon,  the  helm  of  the  mind,  once  deftroyed,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  wherewith  to  ftecr  it.  It  muft  then 
be  left  to  run  adrift. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  of  the  miferable  pretencet 
made  ufe  of  to  apologize  for  this  beaftly  vice.  One 
exufes  himfelf  by  his  being  neceffarily  obliged  to  keep 
company.  But  it  is  notorious  that  nothing  more  effec- 
tually difqualifies  a  man  for  company,  than  to  have  his 
tongue  tied,  and  his  brains  ftupified  with  liquor.     Be-   - 
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fides,  no  man  Is  obliged  to  do  himfelf  a  mifchief,  to  da 
nnother  no  kindnels.  Another  pretends  he  is  drawn 
by  his  buiinefs  or  wuy  of  life,  to  taverns  and  places  of 
cnteriainnient.  But  a  man  mud  never  have  been  Jrunk, 
nor  ever  fcen  another  drunk,  to  imagine  thatftrong  liquor 
will  help  him  in  driving  bargains.  On  the  contrary,  every 
body  knows,  that  one  is  never  fo  likely  to  be  impol'ed  on  as 
when  he  is  in  liquor.  Nor  is  the  pretence  of  drinking 
to  drive  away  care,  to  pafs  the  time,  or  to  cheer  the 
fpirits,  more  worthy  of  a  rational  creature.  If,  by  the 
force  of  ftrong  liquor,  a  man's  cares  may  be  mechani- 
cally baniflied,  and  his  confcience  lulled  afleep  for  a 
time  ;  he  can  only  expedl  them  to  break  loofe  upon 
him  afterwards  with  the  greater  fury.  He  who  artifi- 
cially raifes  his  fpirits  by  drinking,  will  find  them  fink 
and  flag  in  proportion.  And  then  they  muft  be  raifed 
again  ;  and  fo  on,  till  at  lad  he  has  no  fpirits  to  raife. 
For  underftanding,  and  fortune,  and  virtue,  and  health, 
all  fall  before  this  dreadful  deftroyer.  As  for  drinking 
to  pafs  the  time,  inftead  of  an  excufe,  it  is  an  aggrava-j 
lion.  It  is  criminal  enough  to  wafte  expence  and  health, 
without  lavifliing  precious  times  befides. 

Nor  is  the  pretence  of  being  odious  among  one's 
neighbours,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  precife  fellow, 
for  living  temperately,  any  better  than  the  others. 
Alas  I  we  are  not  hereafter  to  ftand  or  fall  by  the  opi- 
nion of  our  neighbours.  Befides,  we  ourfelves  in  many 
cafes  fliew  a  neglect  of  the  opinion  of  mankind  ;  and  do 
not  crofs  our  inclinations  to  gain  it.  And  if  in  one  in- 
(lance,  why  not  in  another  ?  We  may  be  fure  of  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  fober  part  of  our  acquaintance 
by  keeping  on  the  right  fide  ;  the  approbation  of  one 
of  whom  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  thoufand  drunkards. 

Of  all  kinds  of  intemperance,  the  modern  times  have 
produced  one  of  the  mod  fatal  and  unheard  of,  which 
like  a  plague  over-runs  and  lays  wafte  both  town  and 
country,  fweeping  the  lower  part  of  the  people,  who  in* 
dulge  in  it,  by  thoufands  to  the  grave.  The  unhappy 
invention  I  mean,  and  which  feems  by  its  mrfchievous 
eflfefts  to  claim  Satan  himfelf  for  its  author,  is  the  drink-- 
ing  of  fermented  fpirituous  liquors.     This  is  no  place 
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for  fetting  forth  the  deftruftive  effefts  of  that  nioft 
Ihocking  fpecies  of  debauchery.  That  has  been  the 
fubjed  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  accounts  laid  before  that  auguft  body, 
which  were  tragical  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  rock, 
will  be  the  caufe  of  producing  an  effedlual  remedy  for 
that  ruinous  national  evil. 

The  beft  human  means  I  know  of,  for  conquering  a 
habit  of  drinking,  are  to  avoid  temptation,  to  accuftom 
one's  felf  by  degrees  to  leflen  the  quantity,  and  lower 
the  ftrcngth  of  the  liquor  by  a  more  and  more  copious 
dilution  with  water. 

The  natural  defire  of  the  two  fexes  was  placed  in  U3 
for  the  fupport  of  the  fpecies.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
eradicated ;  but  only  brought  under  proper  regulations, 
fo  as  the  end  may  the  beft  beanfwered.  That  the  union 
of  one  man  and  one  woman  for  life,  was  the  original 
defign,  is  evident  from  the  near  equality  between  the 
numbers  of  the  two  fexes.  For  one  man  therefore  to 
break  loofeupon  the  other  fex,  and  appropriate  to  him- 
felf  a  plurality,  is  evidently  againft  the  order  of  nature, 
and  inconfiftent  with  the  good  of  fociety,  in  which 
every  individual  is  to  enjoy  all  his  natural  rights  and 
privileges,  and  all  monopolies  are  unjuft.  That  the 
marriage  engagement  ought  to  be  facred  and  indifToluble 
but  by  death,  is  plain  from  confidering  the  various  bad 
effetSs  of  its  being  precarious,  as  alienating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  two  parties  for  one  another,  and  for  their 
common  children,  and  thereby  defeating  one  main  end 
of  their  coming  together,  viz.  to  be  mutual  helps  and 
fupports  to  one  another  under  the  Various  diftreffes  of 
life  ;  encouraging  inconflancy  and  an  endlefs  defire  of 
variety ;  and  expofing  one  of  the  fexes  to  the  unhappi- 
nefs  of  a  flavifti  dependence.  That  all  commerce  of 
the  fexes,  M^here  a  due  care  is  not  had  for  the  off-fpring, 
is  vicious,  is  evident  from  confidering,  that  thereby  the 
very  defign  of  nature  is  fruttrated.  That  invading  the 
bed  of  our  neighbour  is  highly  injurious,  is  plain,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  breach  of  the  mofi:  folemn  engagements, 
QCl  moft  facred  vovi^s,  without  which  thefe  could  be  no 
xi^^t.     That  all  commerce  of  the  fexes,  except  in 
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lawful  marriage,  is  unjuftifiable^  is  certain,  in  that  it 
tends  to  the  difcouragement  of  that  moft  wife  and 
excellent  inflitution.  And  that  ic  is  the  indifpenfable 
duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  enter  into  that  ftate, 
excepting  in  the  cafe  of  unfurmountable  conflitutiooal 
or  prudential  objedtions,  is  as  plain,  as  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman  to  eat  and  drink.  For  it  is  as 
certainly  the  defign  of  Providence,  that  the  fpecies  be 
kept  up,  as  that  the  life  of  individuals  be  preferved  by 
nourifhment.  And  what  is  the  duty  of  one  is  the  duty 
of  all,   unlefs  in  the  cale  of  infuperable  obftacles. 

The  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  excefs  is  as  clearly 
unjuftifiable  as  that  of  any  other.     The  effedts  of  every 
undue  fenfual  indulgence  are  finking  and  debaiing  the 
mind,  mifleading  it  from  the  fublime  views,  and  noble 
purfuits,  for  which  it  was  created,  and  habituating  it  to 
difobedience  and  mifrule;  which  is  diredliy  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline.     Whoever   gives 
bimfeif  up  to  the  uncontrouled  dominion  of  paflion  or 
appetite,  fells  himfelf  an   unredeemable  Have  to   the 
moil  rigorous,  and  mod  defpicable  of  tyrants;     And  it 
is  only  going  on  farther  and  farther  in  fuch  bafe  indul- 
gences, and  at  laft,  no  gratification  whatever  of  the  de- 
fire  will  be  fufficient.     Yet,  there  is  no  ftate  in  life,  in 
which  abftinence  at  times,  from,  fenfual  gratifications  of 
every  kind,  is  not  indifpenfably  neceffary.     Every  rea- 
der's common  fenfe  will  convince  him  of  the  triith  of 
this,  and  particularly  with  refpedl  to  the  fubjedt  we  are 
now  upon.     Though  marriage  is  the  natural  way  of 
gratifying  the  mutual  defircs  of  the  fexes,  every  body 
knows,  that  a  continued  indulgence  is  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  the  marriage  ftate.     Which  ftiews  plainly, 
that  the  due  regulation  and  reftraint  of  every  paflion 
and  appetite,  is  the    fcheme  of  nature,  and  that  un- 
bounded excefs  is  contrary  to  nature.     And  yet,   how 
ftrange  is  it  to  confider  tiie  poor  and  fuperficial  fallacies, 
which  mankind  think  fuflicient  to  fatisfy  themfelves 
with,  rather  than  give  up  their  favourite  vices  and  fol- 
lies? What  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  cooi-p 
iBon  plea  for  all  exceflive  and  irregular  indugences, 
particularly  the  criminal  commerce  cf  the  fexes  j  That 
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we  are  formed  with  natural  inclinations,  defires,  and 
powers ;  and  why  ftiould  we  not  aft  according  to  the 
bent  of  our  nature  ? 

To  purfue  the  ends  of  nature,  according  to  the  order 
of  nature,  is  fo  far  from  being  criminal,  that  it  is  virtue. 
But  excels  and  irregularity  are  diredly  contrary  to  na- 
ture's views.  This  is  feen  by  every  man,  in  every  cafe 
where  paffion  and  appetite  do  not  blind  him.  We 
have  a  natural  appetite,  for  example,  to  food.  How 
comes  it  then,  that  we  do  not  as  often  over-gorge  our 
ftomachs  with  plain  bread  as  with  dainties  ?  The  one 
would  be  as  irregular  and  vicious  as  the  other.  Yet 
we  fliould  fee  a  ftrange  abfurdity  in  the  former,  while 
we  can  excufe  ourfclves  in  the  latter.  If  vj^e  are  formed 
with  a  natural  appetite  for  food,  why  do  we  make  fuch 
a  difference  in  the  indulgence  of  our  appetite  in  deli- 
cacies, from  plain  food  ?  The  truth  is,  that  excefs  of  all 
kinds  is  indefenfible,  and  unnatural.  If  it  were  natural, 
we  fhould  be  as  apt  to  eat  too  much  bread,  as  too  much 
pafty.  It  is  the  deplorable  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  that 
we  yield  to  appetite  and  paffion,  till  they  become  toO' 
powerful  for  us,  and  lead  us  captive  in  fpite  of  ourfelves. 
While  we  pretend,  we  only  follow  nature,  we  are  in^ 
dulging  a  falfe  and  vitiated  tafte.  And  in  no  indul- 
gence is  there  rnore  ftiameful  excefs  committed,  nor 
greater  deviations  from  the  intention  of.qature,  than  in 
that  which  is  the  fubje<5l  of  this  paragraph.  Were  the 
above  apology  for  excefs  of  any  weight,  that  is,  were 
it  proper  we  (hould  do  every  thing  we  have  power  or 
inclination  to,  we  might  by  the  fame  plea  throw  ourfelves 
down  a  precipice,  becaufe  we  have  power  to  do  it. 
The  thief  may  fteal,  becaufe  he  has  a  natural  deiire  to 
eafe  rather  than  labour  ;  the  drunkard  may  drink  him- 
felf  to  death,  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  quench  third ;  the 
paffionate  man,  may  kill  his  enemy,  becaufe  he  has  a 
natural  difpolition  to  repel  injuries  ;  in  (hort,  if  this 
plea  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  renders  all  excefles,  which 
take  their  firft  rife  from  a  natural  appetite,  innocent. 

Such  an  indulgence  in  fleep,  in  leifure  or  in  adion, 
^nd  in  relaxations  or  amufements,  as  may  be  neceflary 
for  the  refrefhment  and  health  of  thefe  frail  vehicles 
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lawful  marriage,  is  unjuftifiable,  is  certain,  in  that  it 
tends  to  the  difcouragement  of  that  moft  wife  and 
excellent  inflitution.  And  that  ic  is  the  indifpenfable 
duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  enter  into  that  ilate, 
excepting  in  the  cafe  of  unfurmountable  conflitutiooai 
or  prudential  objedtions,  is  as  plain,  as  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman  to  eat  and  drink.  For  it  is  as 
certainly  the  defign  of  Providence,  that  the  fpecies  be 
kept  up,  as  that  the  life  of  individuals  be  preserved  by 
nourifhment.  And  what  is  the  duty  of  one  is  the  duty 
of  all,   unlefs  in  the  cale  of  infuperable  obftacles. 

The  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  excefs  is  as  clearly 
unjuftifiable  as  that  of  any  other.  The  effects  of  every 
undue  fenfual  indulgence  are  finking  and  debaiing  the 
mind,  mifleading  it  from  the  fublime  views,  and  noble 
purfuits,  for  which  it  was  created,  and  habituating  it  to 
difobedience  and  mifrule;  which  is  dijredliy  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline.  Whoever  gives 
bimfelf  up  to  the  uncontrouled  dominion  of  pafiion  or 
appetite,  fells  himfelf  an  unredeemable  ilave  to  the 
moil  rigorous,  and  moft  defpicable  of  tyrants.  And  it 
18  only  going  on  farther  and  farther  in  fuch  bafe  indul- 
gences, and  at  laft,  no  gratification  whatever  of  the  de- 
fire  will  be  fufficient.  Yet,  there  is  no  fl:ate  in  life^  in 
which  abftinence  at  times,  from  fenfual  gratifications  of 
every  kind,  is  not  indifpenfably  neceffary.  Every  rea- 
der's common  fenfe  will  convince  him  of  the  truth  of 
this,  and  particularly  with  refpedl  to  the  fubjedl  we  are 
now  ujwn.  Though  marriage  is  the  natural  way  of 
gratifying  the  mutual  defircs  of  the  fexes,  every  body 
knows,  that  a  continued  indulgence  is  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  the  marriage  ftate.  Which  fliews  plainly, 
that  the  due  regulation  and  reftraint  of  every  paiiion 
and  appetite,  is  the  fcheme  of  nature,  and  that  un- 
bounded excefs  is  contrary  to  nature.  And  yet,  how 
firange  is  it  to  confider  tiie  poor  and  fuperficial  fallacies, 
which  mankind  think  fuflicient  to  fatisfy  themfelves 
with,  rather  than  give  up  their  favourite  vices  and  fol- 
lies? What  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  com^ 
iBon  plea  for  all  exceflive  and  irregular  indugences, 
particularly  the  criminal  commerce  cf  the  fexes  j  That 

we 
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we  are  formed  with  natural  inclinationSi  deiires,  and 
powers ;  and  why  ftiould  we  not  aft  according  to  the 
bent  of  our  nature  ? 

To  purfue  the  ends  of  nature,  according  to  the  order 
of  nature,  is  fo  far  from  being  criminal,  that  it  is  virtue. 
But  excels  and  irregularity  are  diredly  contrary  to  na- 
ture's views.  This  is  feen  by  every  man,  in  every  cafe 
where  pafSon  and  appetite  do  not  blind  him.  We 
have  a  natural  appetite,  for  example,  to  food.  How 
comes  it  then,  that  we  do  not  as  often  over-gorge  our 
ftomachs  with  plain  bread  as  with  dainties  ?  The  one 
would  be  as  irregular  and  vicious  as  the  other.  Yet 
we  Ihould  fee  a  ftrange  abfurdity  in  the  former,  while 
we  can  excufe  ourfclves  in  the  latter.  If  we  are  formed 
with  a  natural  appetite  for  food,  why  do  we  make  fuck 
a  difference  in  the  indulgence  of  our  appetite  in  deli- 
cacies, from  plain  food  ?  The  truth  is,  that  excefs  of  all 
kinds  is  indefenfible,  and  unnatural.  If  it  were  natural, 
we  fliould  be  as  apt  to  eat  too  much  bread,  as  too  much 
pally.  It  is  the  deplorable  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  that 
wc  yield  to  appetite  and  paffion,  till  they  become  too 
powerful  for  us,  and  lead  us  captive  in  fpite  of  ourfelves. 
While  we  pretend,  we  only  follow  nature,  we  are  in-? 
dulging  a  falfe  and  vitiated  tafte.  And  in  no  indul- 
gence is  there  more  ftianieful  excefs  committed,  nor 
greater  deviations  from  the  intention  of.nature,  than  in 
that  which  is  the  fubjecT:  of  this  paragraph.  Were  the 
above  apology  for  excefs  of  any  weight,  that  is,  were 
it  proper  we  (hould  do  every  thing  we  have  power  or 
inclination  to,  we  might  by  the  fame  plea  throw  ourfelves 
down  a  precipice,  becaufe  we  have  power  to  do  it. 
The  thief  may  fteal,  becaufe  he  has  a  natural  deiire  to 
eafe  rather  than  labour  ;  the  drunkard  may  drink  him- 
felf  to  death,  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  quench  third;  the 
paflionate  man .  may  kill  his  enemy,  becaufe  he  has  a 
natural  difpolition  to  repel  injuries  ;  in  (hort,  if  this 
plea  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  renders  all  excefles,  which 
take  their  firft  rife  from  a  natural  appetite,  innocent. 

Such  an  indulgence  in  fleep,  in  leifure  or  in  adlion, 
^nd  in  relaxations  or  amufements,  as  may  be  neceflary 
for  the  refrefhment  and  health  of  thefe  frail  vehicles 
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we  now  inhabit  is  allowable.  And  the  juft  meafure  of 
fuch  indulgence  is  different  according  to  different  con- 
ftitutions  and  ways  of  life.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
hundreds  exceed  the  hounds  of  moderation,  for  one, 
who  reftridb  himfelf  too  much.  Let  every  reader  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  think  what  loft  time  he 
will  have  to  anfwer  for  hereafter.  The  fafe  fide  is,  to 
indulge  rather  too  little  than  too  much.  A  tolerable 
conftitution  will  hold  better  with  eight  hours  fleep,  in 
the  twenty  •four,  than  with  more.  And  as  to  relaxa- 
tions or  diverfioris,  the  plea  of  their  neceffity  is  wholly 
groundlefs,  except  for  thofe  who  live  a  laborious,  or. 
tludious  life.  What  neceffity  for  thofe,  whofe  whole 
exiftence  is  one  continued  courfe  of  indolence  and  re- 
laxation, for  relaxation  ?  Relaxation  from  what  ?  Not 
from  bulinefs  ;  for  they  never  do  any.  The  proper 
relaxation  from  idlenefs,  would  be  to  do  fomewhat. 
And  there  is  no  mortal,  who  is  one  degree  above  an 
idiot,  that  is  not  capable  of  doing  fomething  worth 
livmg  tor. 

Whoever  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  his  Maker,  in  placing  him  in  this  ftate  of 
difcipline,  that  he  Ihould  pafs  an  exiftence  as  ufelefs  as 
that  of  a  ftock  or  a  ftone,  (fuppofing  him  innocent  of 
all  pofitive  crimes)  muft  have  ftrange  notions  of  the 
Divine  Oeconomy,  and  of  his  own  nature.  If  that 
fort  of  life  be  lawful  and  proper  for  one,  it  is  fo  for  all. 
And  where  would  then  be  the  bulinefs  of  life,  the  im- 
provement of  ourfelves^  the  care  of  ouj  children,  the 
government  of  kingdom?,  the  advancement  of  the  fpe- 
cies  toward  a  prepnration  for  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs? 
Let  no  one  pretend,  that  he  cannot  find  employment, 
till  he  has  at  leafl:  perfojined  all  that  is  prescribed  iu 
this  book. 

I  will  here  throw  together  a  few  remarks  on  fome  of 
the  modern  faftiionable  ampfements. 

Gaming  is  an  amufement  wholly  unworthy  of  ratio- 
nal beings,  having  neither  the  pretence  of  exercifing 
the  body,  of  exerting  ingenuity,  or  of  giving  any  natu- 
ral pleafure  ;  and  owing  its  entertainment  wholly  to  aa 
unnatural  and  vitiated  tajle  j  the  caufe  of  infinite  lofs  of 

tina^ 
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time,  of  enormous  deftrudion  of  idoney,  of  irritating 
the  paffions,  of  ftirring  up  avarice,  of  innumerable 
fneaking  tricks  and  frauds,  of  encouraging  idlenefs,  of 
difgofting  people  againft  their  proper  employments,  and 
of  finking  and  debafing  all  that  is  truly  great  and  valua« 
ble  in  the  mind*. 

As  for  the  theatrical  diverfions,  they  are  managed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  a  fober  perfon  may  be  afhamed  to 
be  feen  at  many  of  them.  It  is  notorious  that  the  bulk 
•  of  oi^r  Engli/h  plays  are  not  fit  to  be  feen  in  print.  The 
tragedies  are,  generally  fpeaking,  a  heap  of  wild  flights 
and  bombailic  rants,  and  the  comedies  of  fcandalous 
impurities;  neither  of  which  can  be  thought  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  people,  who  value  themfelves  either 
upon  their  taflie  ojr  their  virtue^     There  may  be  found, 

perhaps, 

•  Cards  being  now  become  fo  unlverfal,  as  to  be  the  nuifence  of  almofi: 
:^1  co^Apanies,  it  may  feem  neceifary  in  oppofmg  the  general  pradice  of  tbe 
polite,  to  fupport  what  is  above  faid  againft  card -playing  by  fome  authori- 
ties, which  will,  i  believe,  appear  at  leaft  equal  to  thofe  of  any  of  the  molt 
eminent  modern  defenders  of  that  ftupid  and  mifchievous  amufement. 

**  Play,  wherein  peribns  of  condition,  efpecially  ladies'*  [in  our  times  all 
ages,  fexes,  and  ra^k^J  "  tAiafte  fo  much  of.  their  time,  is  a  plain  inllance 
**  that  people  cannot  be  idle ;  they  muft  be  doing  fomething,"  [if  it  be  mii- 
chief]  ^<  For  how  elfe  could  they  fit  fo  many  hours  toiling  at  that  which 
**  gives  generally  more  'vexation  than  delight  to  people,  while  they  ai-e  en- 
•*  gaged  in  it  ?  It  is  certain,  gaming  leaves  no  faitsfaSiion  behind  it  to  thofe 
**  who  reflect  when  it  is  over,  and  it  no  way  profits  either  body  or  mind,  A» 
*^  to  eftateSf  if  it  ftrike  fo  deep  as  to  concern  them,  it  is  then  a  trade,  and  not 
**  a  recreation,  wherein  few  thrive  5  and  at  beft,  a  thriving  ganiefter  has  but 
^  a  poor  trade  on't*  who  fills  his  pockets  at  the  price  of  his  reputation/* 

Locke  on  Educat.  p.  366. 
And  afterwards,  page  368. 

**  As  to  cards  and  dice,'  I  think  the  fafeft  and  beft  way  is,  never  to  learn 
**  any  play  upon  th^,  and  fo  to  be  incapacitated  for  thole  dangerous  temptaf 
**  tions  and  incroaching  loafters  of  ufeful  time,^'' 

What'would  this  great  man  have  faid,  had  he  lived  in  our  times,  when  it 
19  common  for  people  to.  fpend  61  ve  or  fix.  hours  every  night  at  cards,  Sunday 
i^ot  excepted  ^  which,  amounts  to  a  fopith  or  fift^  part  of  the  wholf  time  o£ 
fife,  and  comes  in  all  to  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  a  long  life  ? 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Addifon  on  the  fame  fubjeft.     Spbct.  No.  93. 

•*  I  mi|ft  confefs  l4hink  it  is  below  reafitnable  creatures  to  be  altogether 
**  converfant  in  fuch  diverfions  as  are  merely  innocent^  and  have  nothing 
*•  elfe  to  recommend  them^  but  that  there  is  /»o  /'tfr/in  them.  Whether  any 
*'  kind  of  |;aming  has  ^<z;^;i  thus  much  to, fay  for  itfelf,  \  (halVnot  determine  j. 
*•  but  I  thmk  it  is  verv  wonderful  to  fee  perfonsof  the  beffenfe,  paffing  away 
*<  hours  together  mjbuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  con^ 
**  verfixtionf  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  Jew  gamephrafes,  and  no  other  ideas, 
**  but  thofe  of  black  or  redjpots^  ranged  together  in  different  ^gures.  Would 
$'  ^taman laugh  toheai*any  one  of  tliis  fpecics  complaining  that  life  isjbprt/'^ 
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timcy  of  enormous  deftru(£liou  of  money,  of  irritating 
the  painonsy  of  ftirring  up  avarice^  of  innumerable 
fneaking  tricki  and  fraudii  of  encouraging  idlenefs,  of 
difgofting  people  againft  their  proper  employmentti,  and 
of  linking  and  debailng  all  that  h  truly  groat  and  valua* 
ble  in  the  mind^. 

Ai  for  the  theatrical  diverflonn,  they  are  managed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  a  fober  perfon  may  be  alhamed  to 
be  feen  at  many  of  them.  It  is  notorious  that  the  bulk 
•of  our  Knjfli/b  plays  are  not  fit  to  be fcen  in  print.  The 
tragedies  are,  generally  fpeuking,  a  heap  of  wild  ilighu 
find  bombadic  rants,  and  the  comedies  of  fcandalout 
impurities ;  neither  of  which  can  be  thought  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  people,  who  value  taemrelvcs  either 
upon  their  tade  or  their  virtue*    There  imy  be  founds 

perhapsp 

*  Cnrdi  Mt\^  now  become  fo  unlverfHli  ni  to  be  the  nulfunce  of  nlmoa; 
%\\  coiupanir«,  it  iimy  (e«ni  netHliirv  in  op|Ki(iug  thr  gencml  iira^tice  oCtho 
l>ulife,  10  Aipport  whnt  U  Above  faiu  ugAiiUl  cMril-pliiying  by  (unte  tiuthun- 
ticii,  which  will,  I  believe,  iinpe»rAt  lena  eqiml  tuttinle  uf  Hiiy  of  the  molt 
eminent  modern  de^ndeii  oVUiae  Aii|i|d  And  mirchirvoui  AmuCement. 

**  PIhv,  wherein  per(bnii  of  condition,  ef'peciMlly  Udici**  [In  our  tiniet  aII 


Agei,  frxei,  And  rApkiJ  **  1^0/0  lb  much  of.  thrir  tune,  li  a  pluin  Inlbiico 
**  thttC  \MfOf\e  cAnnot  be  Idle  1  they  muli  be  doing  fomething,**  I  if  it  be  mil" 
chief]  **  For  how  clfe  couUI  they  Cit  To  m4ny  liouii  totimf  At  thnt  wliitli 


**  give*  generAlly  n\ore  vfff^iitfi  x\m\  delight  to  people,  while  thry  Are  rn- 
**  gAged  in  It  f  It  li  certnin,  gAmIng  lenvc:*  wo  fnti if fu*lm  l)rldnd  It  to  thufo 
*^  who  retle^t  when  It  i«  over,  And  It  no  WAy  frujits  rithrr  My  or  minJ,  At 
**  to  tjlm^tt  if  it  Itrike  fo  deep  ah  to  content  them,  it  ii  then  a  trAitr,  und  not; 
**  A  leci rAtion,  wherein  few  thrive  )  And  At  beft,  a  thriving  gnmearr  hAii  but 
^  A  poor  trAde  ou*t,  who  lilU  hii  )K)ckclii  At  the  price  of  hu  rrputuiiim.** 

tocKA  on  Et^iHHt,  p.  3(16. 
And  Af^erwAidi,  pngo  16 1. 

**  Ai  to  CArdi  And  die*,  1  think  the  iHfelt  And  hrll  wny  !«,  ntvi*r  tn  if^fiim 
*^  Any  pUy  upon  them,  And  fo  lo  be  inciiuncitAtiHl  for  thoie  t^tiHu^ram  hwptam 
*•  tiutti  And  incroA^'hing  *ni4ijl0ri  of  nJtJ'J tim^,** 

WliAtwould  thin  gre»t  mnn  tiAve  I'^id,  Imd  he  lived  in  our  tlmei,  when  it 
ki  common  for  people  to  fpend  five  or  (ia  Imuia  rvriy  night  tir  lAnlii,  Sunday^ 
<}ot  excepted  1  which  Amount*  to  a  fouilh  or  fifth  pAit  of  thi}  whol^  tinte  ot' 
Ijfe,  And  coniei  In  aU  to  prrhupii  tni  or  h  dtixm  yemtt  in  a  Um^  life  f 

Let  Ui  now  hnir  Mr.  AJJiJun  on  the  l;une  fubjr^t.     Ki*ki  r.  No,  9), 

**  i  mtllt  confedi  I  thmk  a  U  brhtw  r^tifimitfh  crcittuiet»  to  tie  Altogether 
<*  cimverfAnt  in  (iich  diverrunu  au  wvp  merely  iioiacfut^  And  hAve  nothing 
**  elle  to  recommend  then),  but  tliAt  thru*  \%mhuri\\\  them.  Whrihrt  uny 
**  kuid  ufgAming  liita  nvifft  thm  mmb  to  Uy  fur  iilvlf,  1  fhidl  not  drtennine  § 
'*  but  I  thmk  it  u  vtrv  wuntleifnl  to  fee  pei  foniiot  the  A^/y^f/r,  puding  awa/ 
**  bwnhiitlhr  \i\jbnfflt0x  ''^i^^^  dividing  a  pAck  of  cntiU,  with  no  other  iM- 
'*  Vfr/athttt  but  wltAt  Ih  m»«(le  tip  of  a  few  ^itmtfkrufni,  And  no  other  uUtii$ 
'*  but  thole  of  bimk  or  r#»/y/'0/i,  r4i)grd  to^rthrr  in  dillerent  figure*.  Wotihl 
i^  l^t  A  mAii Iau|{U  ioliCAi* any  one  of  ilii«  ipecicti  bomplttiniitg  tm  hj*  vjhH(f'\ 
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perhaps,  in  the  Englj/b  language,  about  twenty  or  thirtj 
pieces,  efpecially  fome  of  Shake/pear's^  which,  if  fub- 
jecled  to  pretty  fevere  caftigation,  and  properly  repre- 
fented,  might  be  faid  to  make  a  noble  entertainment 
But  thefe  ferve  only  as  traps  to  draw  in  the  innocent  and 
unweary  to  a  delight  in  the  diverfions  of  the  theatre. 
And  by  the  fagacity  of  the  managers  of  the  theatres, 
who  very  well  know,  that  the  grofs  of  an  audience  have 
no  tafte  for  what  is  really  excellent  in  thofe  entertain- 
inents,  and  are  only  to  be  pleafed  with  ihew,  or 
ribaldry  ;  by  their  cunning  management,  I  fay,  it  comes 
about,  that  it  is  not  much  fafer  for  a  young  and  inno- 
cent perfon  to  be  prefent  at  the  reprefentation  of  a 
chafte  and  virtuous  piece,  than  of  one  of  the  moft  pro- 
fane. What  does  it  avail,  that  the  piece  itfelf  be  unex- 
ceptionable ;  if  it  is  to  be  interlarded  with  lewd  fongs 
or  dances,  and  tagged  at  the  conclufion  with  a  ludicrous 
and  beaftly  farce?  I  cannot  therefore,  in  confcience, 
give  youth  any  other  advice,  than  generally  to  avoid! 
fuch  diverfions,  as  cannot  be  indulged  without  the  ut- 
inofl:  danger  of  perverting  their  tafte,  and  corrupting 
their  morals.  .  ^   . 

Asformafquerades,  if  the  intention  of  them  be  intrigu- 
ing, they  anfwer  fome  end,  though  a'  bad  one  ;  if  not, 
they  fecm  by  all  accounts  to  be  fuch  a  piece  of  wretched 
foolery,  as  ought  to  be  beneath  any  but  children,  or 
'  mad  people.  That  a  thoufand  people  (hould  come  to- 
gether in  ridiculous  drefles  only  to  fqueak  to  one  ano- 
ther, /  know  yoUf  and,  Do  you  know  me  !  Pofterity,  if 
the  world  ftiould  grow  a  little  wifer,  will  not  believe 
it;  but  v?ill  conclude,  that  their  graiidfathers  and 
grandmothers  were  very  naught.  A  multitude  affem- 
bled  together  in  inaflcs,  by  which  means  fhame,  the 
great  reftraint  from  vice,  is  banifhed  !  What  can  be 
imagined  more  threatening  to  the  interefts  of  virtue 
and  decency'^  ?  I  know 

•  Among  various  other  the  immortal  honours  of  our  prefent  moft  excel- 
lent Sovereign,  George  III.  may  this  pa^e  hand  down  to  pofterity,  that  he 
has  fet  his  royal  authority  and  example  in  full  oppofition  to  the  vices  here 
remarked  on,  viz.  Mafquerading,  Gaming,  and  criminal  Gallantry.  And 
to  the  indelible  difgrace  of  the  prefent  age,  be  it  remembered,  that»  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  difcontent  of  a  fet  of  difappointed  grandees,  the  merit  of  fo 
igmiable  a  prince  has  not  been  efteemed  as,  from  the  KaoWXI  gencro/ity  (£ 
he  people  of  BritW;  might  have  bwucxpeftcdi  ^ 
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I  know  of  no  very  material  objedion  againfl;  the 
fentertainments  of  mulic  called  concerts,  if  they  be  not 
purfued  to  the  lofs  of  too  much  time  or  money.  Thofe 
called  oratorios,  being  a  kind  of  dramas  taken  from 
Scripture,  are,  I  think,  exceptionable,  as  they  tend  to 
degrade  thofe  awful  fubjedts,  and  to  turn  into  diverfioit 
what  is  more  proper  for  devotion; 

Promifcuous  dancing  ^t  public  balls,  is  a  diveirfion  no 
way  proper  for  young  people;  as  it  gives  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  artful  and  defigning  of  either  fex  to  lay 
fnares  for  one  another,  which  fometimes  prove  fatal; 
At  the  fame  time,  country-dancing  in  private,  where 
the  whole  company  are  known  to  one  another,  where 
the  parents  or  other  judicious  perfonsprefide,  where  de- 
cency is  kept  lip;  and  moderation  ufed,  muft,  I  think, 
be  owned  to  be  both  an  agreeable  aniufement;  and  a 
Wholefome  exercife. 

Huntirig,  the  favourite  diverfion  of  the  country-gen- 
try,  is,  without  doubt,  the  very  beft  that  can  be  ufed^ 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  excluflve  of  the  danger 
bf  broken  bones.  But,  as  a  gentleman  ought  in  all  rea- 
foii  to  be  pofleffed  of  other  endowments  and  accom- 
pjifhments;  befides  that  of  a  healthy  conftitution,  one 
woulcf  think,  a  few  other  employments  fhoiild  have 
place  ;  fuch  as  reading,  overlooking  their  bufinefs,  im- 
proving their  eftate  ;  ferving  their  friends,  and  country, 
and  preparing  themfelves  for  another  world :  for  furely 
that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  exiftence  of  a  thinking, 
focial,  immortal  creature,  which  is  divided  between, 
hunting,  drinking,  and  fleeping* 

The  diftrefs  many  people  feem  to  be  in  for  fome- 
what  to  pafs  the  time,  might  have  been  prevented  by 
their  ftudying  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  to  acquire  a 
little  tafte  for  reading  and  contemplation.  Whoever 
can  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  book,  a  tree,  or 
a  flower,  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  how  t%  pafs  his  leifure 
hours,  though  he  Ihould  not  be  in  the  Way  of  the  card- 
table,  the  tavern,  or  the  play.  And  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  acquire  a  little  tafte  for  mental  amufements  in 
one's  early  years  (the  only  time  of  life  in  which  it  is 
to  be  acquired]  for  when  all  is  faid,  it  is  but  a  mifera.^ 
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perhaps,  in  the  Englj/h  language,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
pieces,  efpecially  feme  of  Sbakefpear^s^  \vhich,  if  fub- 
jcded  to  pretty  fevere  caftigation,  and  properly  repre- 
fented,  might  be  faid  to  make  a  noble  entertainment 
But  thefe  ferve  only  as  traps  to  draw  in  the  innocent  and, 
unweary  to  a  delight  in  the  diverfions  of  the  theatre. 
And  by  the  fagacity  of  the  managers  of  the  theatres, 
who  very  well  know,  that  the  grofs  of  an  audience  have 
no  tafte  for  what  is  really  excellent  in  thofe  entertain- 
inents,  and  are  only  to  be  pleafed  with  fhew,  or 
ribaldry  ;  by  their  cunning  management,  I  fay,  it  comes 
about,  that  it  is  not  much  fafer  for  a  young  and  inno- 
cent perfon  to  be  prefent  at  the  reprefentation  of  a 
chafte  and  virtuous  piece,  than  of  one  of  the  ropft  pro- 
fane. What  does  it  avail,  that  the  piece  itfelf  be  unex- 
peptionable  ;  if  it  is  to  be  interlarded  with  lewd  fongs 
or  dances,  and  tagged  at  the  conclufion  with  a  ludicrous 
and  beaftly  farce?  I  cannot  therefore,  in  confcience, 
give  youth  any  other  advice,  than  generally  to  avoid 
fuch  diverfions,  as  cannot  be  indulged  without  the  ut- 
inofl:  danger  of  perverting  their  tafte,  and  corrupting 
their  morals.  .... 

As  for  mafquerades,  if  the  intention  of  them  be  intrigu- 
ing, they  anfwer  fome  end,  though  a'  bad  one  j  "if  not, 
they  feem  by  all  accounts  to  be  fuch  a  piece  of  wretched 
foolery,  as  ought  to  be  beneath  any  but  children,  or 
'  mad  people.  That  a  thoufand  people  fhould  come  to- 
gether in  ridiculous  drefles  only  to  fqueak  to  one  ano- 
ther, /  know  you^  and.  Do  you  know  me  !  Pofterity,  if 
the  world  (hould  grow  a  little  wifer,  will  not  believe 
it;  but  will  conclude,  that  their  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  were  very  naught.  A  multitude  aflem- 
bled  together  in  mafks,  by  which  means  (hame,  the 
great  reftraint  from  vice,  is  banifhed  !  What  can  be 
imagined  more  threatening  to  the  interefts  of  virtue 
and  decency*?  I  know 

•  Among  various  other  the  immortal  honours  of  our  prefent  moft  excel- 
lent Sovereign,  George  III.  may  this  page  hand  down  to  pofterity,  that  he 
has  fet  his  royal  authority  and  example  m  full  oppofition  to  the  vices  here 
l^marked  on,  viz.  Mafquerading,  Gaming,  and  criminal  Gallantry.  And 
to  the  indelible  difgrace  of  the  prefent  age,  be  it  remembered,  that,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  difcontent  of  a  fet  of  difappointed  grandees,  the  merit  of  fo 
igmiable  a  prince  has  not  been  elleemed  as,  from  the  KaoWU  gencro/ity  i£ 

ic  people  of  BritsuD;  might  have  been  cxpefted »  « 
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I  know  of  no  very  material  objedion  againfl;  the 
fentertainments  of  mufic  called  concerts,  if  they  be  not 
purfued  to  the  lofs  of  too  much  time  or  money.  Thofe 
called  oratorios,  being  a  kind  of  dramas  taken  from 
Scripture,  are,  I  think,  exceptionable,  as  they  tend  to 
degrade  thofe  awful  fubjefts,  ^nd  to  turn  into  diverfioit 
what  is  more  proper  for  devotion; 

Promifcuous  dancing  ^t  public  balls,  is  a  diveirfion  no 
way  proper  for  young  people^  as  it  gives  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  artful  and  defigning  of  either  fex  to  lay 
fnares  for  one  another,  which  fometimes  prove  fatal; 
At  the  fame  time,  country-dancing  in  private,  where 
the  whole  company  are  known  to  one  another,  where 
the  parents  or  other  judicious  perfonsprefide,  where  de- 
cency is  kept  lip^  and  moderation  ufed,  muft,  I  think, 
be  owned  to  be  both  an  agreeable  aniufementj  and  a 
Wholefome  exercife. 

Huntirig,  the  favourite  diVerfion  of  the  country-gen- 
try,  is,  without  doubt,  the  very  beft  that  can  be  ufed^ 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  excluflvc  of  the  danger 
bf  broken  bones.  But,  as  a  gentleman  ought  in  all  rea- 
fon  to  be  pofleffed  of  other  endowments  and  accom- 
pjifhments;  befides  that  of  a  healthy  conftitution,  one 
woulcf  think,  a  few  other  employments  fhould  have 
place  ;  fuch  as  reading,  overlooking  their  bufinefs,  im- 
proving their  eftate  ;  ferving  their  friends,  and  country, 
and  preparing  themfelvcs  for  another  world :  for  furely 
that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  exiftence  of  a  thinking, 
focial,  immortal  creature,  which  is  divided  between, 
hunting,  drinking,  and  fleeping* 

The  diftrefs  many  people  feem  to  be  in  for  fome- 
what  to  pafs  the  time,  might  have  been  prevented  by 
their  ftudying  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  to  acquire  a 
little  tafte  for  reading  and  contemplation.  Whoevfet 
can  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  book,  a  tree,  or 
a  flower,  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  how  t%  pafs  his  leifure 
hours,  though  he  fhould  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  card- 
tablCj  the  tavern,  or  the  play.  And  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  acquire  a  little  tafte  for  mental  amufements  in 
one's  early  years  (the  only  time  of  life  in  which  it  is 
\o  be  acquired)  for  when  all  is  faid,  it  is  but  a  mifera.^ 
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blc  cafe  for  a  man  to  have  in  himfelf  no  entertainmeDt 
for  hmifclf ;  but  to  be  obliged  to  be  beholden  to  othen 
for  all  his  plealbre  in  life. 

Our  (ii  nation  in  the  prefent  date  is  fuch,  that  every 
thing  makes  a  part  of  our  difcipline ;  and  we  are  in 
danger,  \\iihout  proper  care,  and  attention,  of  deviating 
into  error  in  fo  fecniingly  trivial  a  particular  as  that  of 
drefs.  Too  much  time,  or  too  great  expence  beftowed 
on  drels,  that  is,  more  than  might  do  the  bulinefs  de- 
cently, becomes  criminal.  For  that  is  wafting  upon  an 
affair  of  very  little  confequence,  what  is  of  great  value, 
and  might  be  much  better  applied.  Levity,  or  wan- 
tonnefs  appearing  in  drefs,  is  alfo  unjuftifiable^  as  tend- 
ing to  produce  bad  effeiSts  on  ourfelves  and  others* 

To  conclude,  the  proper  condu6l  of  the  paffions  and 
appetites  confifts  briefly,  in  following  nature  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  them  ;  in  taking  care,  above  all  things,  not 
to  fuffer  them  to  get  fuch  a  hold  of  the  mind,  as  to  en- 
flave  it,  that  is,  to  engage  fo  much  of  its  attention  as 
may  difqualify  it  for  worthier  purfuits,  make  it  unhappy 
by  continually  hankering  after  the  gratification  of  one 
low  defire  or  other,  and  lead  it  to  place  its  whole  fatis- 
fatSion  in  fuch  gratifications.  The  due  conducSb  of  the 
paffions  and  appetites  fuppofes  reafon  to  bear  rule;^in  the 
mind,  and  the  inferior  powers  to  be  in  fubjecSion. 
Whoever  keeps  his  mind  conftantly  in  fuch  a  condition, 
18  at  all  times  in  a  capacity  for  acting  a  part  fuitable  to 
the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and  performing  his  duty 
to  his  fellovv-crcatures,  and  to  his  Creator. 

SECT.    VII. 

Of  our  Obligations  ivitb   Rcfpecl   to   our  Felloiv- 

creatures. 

THE  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  of  our  duty 
to  our  fellow-creatures  muft  reft,  is  benevolence. 
And  the  meafure  of  our  love  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  is, 
its  being  equal  to  that  which  we  have  for  ourfelves.  The 
reafon  why  it  is  made  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbours 
as  ourfelves,  is,  That  being  proper,  there  ftiould  be  fuch 
an  order  of  beings,  as  man,  created,  it  was  impoffible 
for  Divine  Wifdora  to  propofe  the  produdion  of  fuch  a 

fpecies. 
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fpecies,  without  intending  them  to  be  united  together 
as  a  fociety  ;  and  that  mutual  love  and  agreement  are 
effentially  neceflary  to  the  very  idea  of  a  fociety,  Ai 
it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a  material  fyftem,  in  which 
repullion  fhould  univerfally  prevail,  and  attraftion  have 
no  place,  but  every  particle  of  matter  fhould  repel  every 
other,  fo  is  it  conceivable  that  a  fociety  ftiould  fubfiftj 
in  which  every  individual  Ihould  hate  every  other. 

Our  felf-love  is  very  wifely  made  the  meafure  of  our 
love  to  our  fellow*creatures,  becaufe  every  individual 
ought  to  confider  himfelf  as  only  one  among  many,  and 
po  way  of  greater  confequence  than  his  neighbour,  be- 
fore the  univcrfal  Governor^  than  as  he  may  be  more 
virtuous  than  he.  .  And  as  human  penetration  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  to  judge  of  internal  charafters,  we  can- 
not upon  any  rational,  pretence  pronounce  ourfclves 
preferable  to  others^  nor  confequently  ought  to  love  our 
fellow-creatures  at  all  lefs  than  ourfelves.  It  is  truer, 
that  the  order  of  human  affairs  is  fuch,  as  to  diredt 
ievery  liian  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  conducting  of  his 
own  concerns,  and  confulting  his  own  interefl  5  becaufe 
every  niah  £:nows  befi,  arid  is  therefore  the  fittefl,  to 
Undertake  the.  management  of  his  own  concerns,  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual.  By  which  means  evexy  man's  con- 
cerns are  likely  to  be  managed  to  the  befi  purpofe.  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  any  man  ought  in 
his  own  mind  to  prefer  Himfelf  to  another,  or  to  love 
himfelf  more  than  his  neighbour. 

Whoever  loves  his  neighbour  as  himfelf,  wmII  fhew 
his  alSeiStion  by  confulting  his  interefl:  in  all  things  which 
may  concern  cither  his  body,  his  foul,  his  fortune,  or 
reputation  :  For  every  man,  who  rationally  loves  him- 
felf, will  liudy  his  own  intereli  with  refpeft  to  thefe 
four  great  concerns. 

To  confult  our  neighbour's  interefl,  is,  to  do  him  no 
injury :  to  prevent,  as  much  as  ih  us  lies,  any  other  per- 
fon  from  injuring  him ;  to  do  him  juflice  in  every  re- 
ipeft,  and,  beyond  juflice,  to  fhew  him  all  the  kind- 
hefs  in  our  power. 

To  be  negatively  good,  if  we  proceed  no  farther,  is 
dcfcrving  no  more  praife  than  a  flock  or  a  flone.    And . 
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thofe  fclfifh  and  narrow-hearted  people,  whofe  whole 
praife  is,  that  they  do  no  harm,  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
upon  as  members  of  fociety,  but  are  mere  cyphers  in 
the  creation.  Such  fordid  difpofitions  as  will  admit  no 
thought  of  any  thing  but  felf,  can  never  be  fit  for  any 
place  in  that  more  extenfive  future  fociety,  which  will 
be  compofed  wholly  of  beings  enobled  and  perfec9:ed  by 
virtue  and  univerfal  benevolence :  For  in  that  higher 
ftate,  every  individual  will  be  connedled  with  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  with  every  individual:  fo  that  there  will 
be  no  detached  or  feparate  beings.  This  (hews  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  our  becoming  habituated  to  confider  ourfelves 
as  parts  of  the  whole,  and  of  enlarging  our  minds  by 
an  extenfive  benevolence.  This  alfo  ihews  the  ft  range 
abfurdity  of  making  retirement  from  fociety,  in  the  ac- 
tive time  of  life,  a  part  of  religion  ;  as  by  that  unna- 
tural and  monftrous  practice  one  third  part  of  our  duty 
is  wholly  cutoff,  and  the  human  mind,  which  ought 
by  all  poffible  methods  to  be  drawn  and  engaged  to  fo^ 
ciety,  is  detached  and  feparated  from  it,  and  habitu- 
ated to  think  with  horror  of  the  very  ftate  for  which  it 
was  formed. 

Affeftion  to  our  neighbour  will  prevent  our  injuring 
him,  and  incline  us  to  do  him  the  utmoft  juftice,  firft 
as  to  his  fortune  or  poffeffions.  I  begin  with  this,  as 
that  part  of  our  neighbour's  concerns,  which  is  of  the 
the  leaft  confequence  ;  intending  to  proceed  afterwards 
to  thofe  which  touch  more  nearly.  Now  the  founda- 
tion of  property  is  in  reafon  or  reftitude  ;  that  is  to  iay^ 
That  a  perlbn  may  in  fuch  a  manner  come  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  a  portion  of  the  good  things  of  life,  that  h« 
may  have  an  exclufive  right  to  it  againft  all  mankind  j 
fo  that  for  any  other  to  deprive  him  of  fuch  pofleflioa 
againft  his  confeiit,  would  be  iniquitous.  As  the  infi- 
nite Author  of  all  things  has  an  unqueftionable  title  to 
all  creatures  and  things  in  the  univerfe,  it  is  evident^ 
that  he  may,  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence,  give  to 
any  man  the  pofleflion  of  any  of  the  good  things  of  life; 
and  what  He  gives  cannot  without  injuftice  be,  by  anj 
private  perfon,  forcibljr  or  clandeftinely  taken  away.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  general  confent  of  fociety^  or  the  law 
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of  the  country  in  which  a  perfon  lives,  may^  for  wife 
and  generally  beneficial  purpofes,  render  property  other- 
wife  rightful,  not  tenable,  and  may  make  all  things/ 
common,  except  where  the  Divine  law  has  abfolutely 
prohibited  alienation,  as  in  matrimony.  In  a  country^ 
where  exclufive  property  is  eftablilhcd  and  fupportrd 
by  law  or  mutual  agreement,  a  right  to  valuable  poflef- 
fions  may  come  firft  by  birth.  It  is  plainly  agreeable 
to  reafon,  that  a  parent  provide  forhis  own  offspring,  pre- 
ferably to  flrangers.  The  natural  affeftion  of  even  the 
inferior  creatures  for  their  young,  leads  to  this.  By  the 
fame  rule,  all  fucceffions  among  perfons  related  by  mar- 
riage or  blood,  are  equitably  and  legally  eft^blifhed  ; 
and  it  becomes  injuflice  to  deprive  any  one  of  property 
fo  acquired.  The  fruits  of  a  perfon's  ingenuity,  or  la- 
bour, are  alfo  lawful  property.  Purchafe  is  the  giving 
what  one  had  a  right  to,  for  fomething  which  belonged 
to  another^  and  therefore  purchafe  gives  a  juft  rights 
Free  gift,  from  one  who  has  >power  to  give,  makes  a 
juft  title.  In  things  which  have  been  claimed  by  na 
one,  the  firft  polTeflion  gives  a  title^  as  in  the  cafe  of 
unhabited  countries.  To  feiie  a  country  by  force  of 
arms,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  original  inhabitants,  is  a 
flagrant  injuftice.  For  as  th(3  firft  entrance  into  an  un- 
inhabited country,"  being  by  the  diredlion  of  Providence^ 
gives  the  firft  difcoverers  a  title  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that 
fio.perlon  can,  without  violating  the  laws  of  juftice,  di- 
fturb  the  firft  pofTeflbrs  in  their  property,  or  pretend  to 
a  fettlement  in  that  country,  but  by  agreement  with  the 
firft  poffeffors. 

I  do  not  think  it  necefTary  to  my  purpofe  to  deter- 
mine, with  the  utmoft  exadlnefs,  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
perty, or  how  far  one  peribn  may  lawfully  encroach  upon 
another's  right.  Whoever  fincerely  loves  his  neighbour 
with  the  fame  meafure  of  affe£):ion  as  himfelf,  will  be  as 
tender  of  his  property  as  he  would  wifh  others  to  be  of  his 
own;  and  whoever  refolves  to  regulate  his^  condud ac- 
cording to  reftitude,  will  be  more  delicately  fearful  of 
breaking  in  upon  another's  right,  than  of  lofing  part  of 
his  own ;  and  with  the  utmoft  reafon :  For  in  violating 
his  neighbour's  right,  he  becomes  guilty  before  God-J 
iVhereas  in  lofing  bis  own^  the  worft  con£equence  is,  his 
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being  deprived  of  what  is  of  no  great  value  in  itfelf,  and 
which  he  muft  foon  leave  behind  him. 

Whatever  pradices  tend  to  the  violation  of  any  per- 
fon^s  juft  property,  ttey  are  all  contrary  to  the  affedioij 
vrt  ought  to  entertain  for  our  neighbour,  and  to  ftrid 
reditude.  Whether  fuch  pradlices  are  openly  violent, 
or  more  indirect  and  concealed,  the  confequences  being 
the  fame,  the  vice  is  the  fame ;  unlefs  where  increafed 
or  diminifhed  by  circumftances  of  greater  or  lefs  aggra- 
vation. Thus,  receiving  or  concealing  the  property  of 
another,  whether  ftolen,  robbed,  or  found,  if  the  pro- 
prietor is  known,  or  afiifting  or  countenancing  another 
in  fuch  pradlices,  is  the  fame  injury  to  our  neighbour 
as  dired  theft. 

The  mod  extenfive  and  ruinous  violation  of  property; 
18  that  which  is  committed  by  thofe  fcourges  and  curfes 
of  this  lower  world.  Tyrants.  When  one  of  thofe  fu- 
fies,  the  difgrace  and  horror  of  the  human  fpecies, 
breaks  loofe  upon  mankind,  a  whole  kingdom  is  robbed,- 
a  quarter  of  the  world  is  plundered.  And  in  that  day, 
when  all  differences  of  rank  will  be  at  an  end,  dreadful 
in  that  day  will  be  the  charge  againft  thofe  who,  being 
by  Divine  Providence  raifed  for  the  general  happinefs 
of  mankind,  have  ufed  their  power  only  to  fpread  ex- 
tenfive mifery  and  diftrefs  among  God's  creatures. 

Whoever  is  by  the  Divine  Providence  raifed  to  a  fta- 
tion  of  power  and  influence,  and  takes  the  advantage  of 
his  power  to  opprefs  his  inferiors,  fhews  himfelf  not  only 
unjuft,  but  cowardly  :  For  true  greatnefs  of  mind  fcorns 
any  unfair  advantage.  And  if  it  be  unjuft  to  appro- 
priate to  one's  felf  what  belongs  to  another,  however 
able  he  may  be  to  bear  the  lofs,  much  more  cruel  and 
bafe  is  it  for  the  rich  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  power 
to  the  diftrefling  of  their  poor  tenants  or  dependents'. 
What  will  add  but  a  fmall  matter  to  the  already  over- 
grown wealth  and  fuperfluous  ftate  of  the  powerful 
landlord,  wrung  from  the  poor  induftrious  farmer,  re- 
duces him,  and  his  numerous  family,  to  the  extremity 
of  diftrefs.  And  that  heart  muft  have  little  feeling,  that 
would  not  fpare  a  fuperfluous  di(h,  or  a  needlefs  bottle^ 
rather  than  a  family  of  half  a  dozen  fellow-creatures' 
l^juld  want  bread,  I  know 
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I  know  of  no  oppreffion  in  this  happy  country, .  of 
fuch  great  and  cxtenfive  had  confequence^  as  that  oc- 
cafioncd  by  the  abufe  of  law  :  The  grievance  of  which 
is  fo  much  more  calamitous,  as  the  very  intention  of 
the  law  is  the  rcdrefs  of  grievances.     It  is  notorious, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  rafcally  pettifogger  to  keep 
a  whole  town  in  fear,  and  to  ruin  as  many  ais  he  pleafes 
of  the  poor  and  indullriotis  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are,  without  doubt,  coUedively  confidered,   the  moft 
valuable  part  of  the  people :  And  the  judge  upon  the 
bench  muft  fit  and  fee  fuch  wicked  pradices,  without 
having  it  in  his  power  to  give  any  relief  to  an  unhappy 
fubjed:,  who  is  ftripped,  and  his  family  beggared,  to 
fatisfy  a  voracious  blood-fucker;  and  all  under  pretence 
of  equity.     One  fingle  regulation  would  at  once  put  a 
flop  to  this  whole  complaint,  viz.  A  law,  by  which  iii 
all  cafes  of  profecution  about  private  concerns,  if  one 
of  the  parties  chofe  to  fubmit  the  caufe  to  arbitration, 
the  other  ftiould  be  obliged  to  ftand  to  the  award.    The 
moft  judicious  and  prudent  fet  of  men  in  the  nation,  I 
mean  the  merchants,  find  this  the  molt  amicable,  equi- 
table, and  frugal  manner  of  deciding  difputes  about 
property,   and  generally  ufe  it.     And  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  it  were  univerfal ;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  abominable  iniquity  of  the  law  will  at  laft  bring 
about. 

The  ancient  maxim,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  is  the 
height  of  injuftice,  is  undoubtedly  true.  And  whoever 
is  ready  to  take  all  advantages  of  his  neighbour,  which 
the  law,  ftrained  to  its  utmoft  ftridlnefs,  will  give  him, 
fliews  hirafelf  (fo  far  from  loving  his  neighbour  as  him- 
felf )  to  be  of  a  difpofition  to  plunder  his  neighbour  for 
his  own  advantage  in  the  moft  iniquitous  manner,  if  he 
could  but  at  the  fame  time  keep  himfelf  fafe ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  love  of  juftice  and  of  his  neighbour,  but 
fear  of  puniftiment,  that  reftrains  him  from  the  moft 
notorious  violation  of  property  by  theft  or  robbery. 

If  by  borrowing  money,  or  buying  goods  upon  cre- 
dit, knowing  one's  felf  to  be  in  no  condition  to  pay, 
while  the  perfori  he  deals  with  believes  him  fit  to  be 
trufted^  if  by  fuch  means  as  thefe  one  may  as  much  in- 
jure 
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jure  his  neighbour's  eftate,  as  by  open  violence  or  iheft^ 
it  is  evident  that  all  fiich  proceedings  are  highly  unjuft. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth  in  all  cafes 
which  concern  himfelf :  And  whoever  conceals  from 
bb  neighbour  a  truth,  which,  if  he  had  known,  he 
would  have  a£led  another  part  than  he  did,  is  the  caufe 
of  all  the  lofs  he  may  fufFer  by  fuch  tranfadion.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  traders  to  borrow 
large  fums  a  very  few  days  before  their  becoming  in- 
folvent.  In  which,  befides  the  injuftice,  the  abufe  of 
firiendlhip  and  confidence  greatly  aggravates  the  ini- 
quity. 

It  is  lamentable  to  obferve  how  little  regard  is  too 
generally  paid  to  fuch  promifes  as  people  think  them- 
felvcs  not  legally  liable  to  be  compelled  to  the  perform- 
ance of.  Breaking  promifes  is  violating  facred  truth. 
And  withholding  from  a  perfon  what  one  has  abfolutely 
promifed  him,  fuppofing  it  ftill  in  his  po^et  to  perforrti 
his  promife,  is  depriving  him  of  what  he  has  a  right  to 
claim :  which  is  in  effeft  a  violation  of  property.  Ef- 
pecially  in  the  cafe  of  a  dependence  upon  a  promife 
given,  by  which  the  expedlant  is  difappointed,  and 
greatly  injured.  This  is  dircft  injuftice,  falfehood,  and 
cruelty.  Nor  does  the  confideration  of  an  unexpeded 
cxpence,  which  the  fulfilling  of  the  promife  may  occa- 
fion,  bring  any  excufe  for  violating  it.  All  that  was 
to  have  been  confidered  beforehand,  and  accounted 
upon,  before  you  gave  your  promifc.  At  the  fame  time 
a  generous  man  will  quit  his  right  to  what  has  been 
promife4  him,  when  he  finds,  that  the  promifer  can- 
not, v/ithout  confiderable  detriment,  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. 

To  withhold  a  juft  debt,  though  the  creditor  fhould 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  recover  it  by  law,  is  equally 
unjuft,  as  in  the  cafe  of  its  being  recoverable.  The 
intention  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  is  to  give  unfortu- 
nate debtors  an  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  their  cre- 
ditors. Therefore  he,  who  takes  the  advantage  of  his 
being  cleared  by  the  ftatute  of  bankruptcy,  and  refufe* 
to  make  complete  payment  of  his  whole  debts,  when  it 

comes  afterwards  to  be  ia  his  pQwer,  is  guilty  of  the 
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fame  fort  of  injuftice  as  the  thief.  And  to  take  advan- 
tage of  fanc9:aaries,  or  privileged  places ;  or  of  the 
laws  in  favour  of  Members  of  either  Houfe  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  to  fcreen  one's  felf,  or  others  ;  or  by  any  other 
means  to  evade,  or  affift  others  in  evading,  .the  payment 
of  juft  debts,  wher^  it  is  in  the  debtor's  power  to  make 
payment,  is  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  iniquity  as  theft, 
with  the  aggravation  of  the  abufe  of  law,  and  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  taking  an  advantage  of  the  weaker. 

Nor  is  the  abfoiute  refufal  of  a  juft  debt,  only  in-i 
juft  ice  ;  but  even  the  delay  of  payment  beyond  a  rea- 
fonable  time,  if  at  all  in  one's  power  to  make  payment 
is  injurious  and  iniquitous.  And  all  the  prejudice  fuf- 
fered  by  the  creditor,  by  lofs  of  intereft  of  money,  or 
by  inconveniences  in  his  affairs,  though  want  of  what 
he  has  a  juft  title  to,  is  juftly  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  debtor. 

All  breach  of  truft,  whether  through  carelefe  negleft 
or  voluntary  embezzling  of  what  is  committed  to  one's 
care,  in  the  capacity  of  an  executor  of  the  will  of  the 
dead,  of  an  affignee,  ft  e ward,  fador,  deputy  ;  all  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind,  which  are  different  from  the  cou- 
du6t  one  would  purfue  in  the  management  of  his  own 
concerns,  of  might  in  reafon  expedl  another  to  do  for 
him,  are  deviations  from  reftitude,  and  the  great  rule 
of  loving  our  neighbour  with  the  fame  meafure  of  af- 
feftion  as  ourfelves. 

In  commerce  and  traffic,  all  advantages  taken  by  dea- 
lers, againft  one  another,  beyond  what  the  one,  if  he 
were  in  the  other's  place,  would  think  juft  and  reafon- 
able ;  are  iniquitous.  Of  this  kind  are  all  deceits  in 
goods,  as  putting  them  off  for  fomewhat  better  than 
they  are,  whether  that  be  done  by  concealing  their  real 
faults,  or  by  giving  them,  counterfeit  aclyantages.  Over- 
rating of  commpdities ;  that  is,  felling  them  at  fuch  a 
price,  as  will  yield  an  exorbitant  profit  to  tKe  feller,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  buyer,  which  ftiews  in  a  very  bad 
light  all  monopolies,  efpecially  of  fuch  articles  of  com- 
merce as  are  neceffary  in  trade,  or  in  life.  All  advan- 
tages taken  by  traders  poffeffed  of  large  capitals,  to  the 
i^urt  of  perfons  in  narrower  circumftances.    All  advan- 
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tages  taken  by  the  knowing,  againft  the  ignorant.  Ad^ 
Tantages  taken  by  the  buyer  againft  the  feller,  whether 
of  his  ignorance  or  ncceffity.  And  thofe  moft  flagrant 
iniquities  of  falfe  weights,  meafures,  or  coins ;  with 
whatever  elfe  in  general,  may  be  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring to  one  perfon  the  property  of  another  in  any 
manner,  which  he  who  is  the  gainer  would  think  an 
injuftice  and  hardihip,  if  he  were  in  the  cafe  of  the 
lofer ;  all  fuch  arts  of  commerce  are  iniquitous  and  un* 
juftifiable. 

Reader,  if  thou  art  wife,  thou  wilt  ftop  here,  and  ex- 
amine thy  heart,  and  thy  life.  If  thou  haft  ever  de- 
fired,  or  effefted,  the  prejudice  of  thy  neighbour  in  his 
{property,  whether  by  means  of  power  or  craft,  as  thou 
ovcft  thy  foul,  do  not  delay  one  day  to  repent,  and  re- 
form thy  fault,  and  to  make  ample  reftitution,  to  the 
injured  perfon,  to  his  heirs,  or  if  thefe  cannot  be 
found,  to  the  poor.  If  thou  goeft  down  to  the  grave 
loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  injuftice,  they  will  fink  thy 
foul  to  the  bottomlcfs  pit  For  the  Judge  of  the  world 
is  of  infinite  purity  and  juftice ;  and  will  (hew  no  mercy 
to  the  impenitent  offender  againft  unchangeable  and 
eternal  reftitude. 

Men  being  drawn  to  make  encroachments  upon  the 
property  of  others,  through  avarice  ;  it  is  evidently  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  look  into  his  own  heart,  and  find 
out  whether  the  love  of  riches  takes  up  too  much  room 
in  it.  And  if  he  finds,  what  I  doubt  moft  men  will  find, 
that  he  loves  riches  better  than  he  does  his  neighbour, 
that  he  has  a  greater  defire  to  gain  wealth  than  to  be 
of  fervice  to  his  fellow-creatures,  it  is  his  undoubted- 
duty  to  conquer  the  fordid  paflion,  and  ftrengthen  the 
generous  one.  To  this  purpofe  it  will  be  his  wifdom 
to  fet  himfelf  in  earneft  to  deep  confideration  on  the 
evil  of  avarice,  and  the  excellence  of  juftice ;  to  earneft 
prayer  to  heaven  for  affiftance  in  the  conqueft-  of  this 
vicious  difpofition ;  and  to  avoid  extravagance  and  pro- 
fufion,  which  are  often  the  caufe  of  the  moft  rapacious^ 
and  infatiable  avarice. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  thought  and  fpoken  of 
according  to  his  real  chara(5ler.     Coiifequently,  who- 
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ever,  by  any  means,  direft  or  indireft,  is  the  occafion 
of  his  neighbour's  being  worfe  thought,  or  fpoken  of, 
fhan  he  deferves,  is  guihy  of  injuring  his  neighbour  ; 
ind  all  injurious  treatment  of  a  fellow-creature  is  con- 
trary to  reditude,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  love  we 
pught  to  have  for  our  neighbour,  which  ought  to  be 
equal  to  that  with  which  one  loves  hipafelf. 

The  moft  atrocious  injury  againft  our  neighbour's  rc-j 
putation  is,  falfe  witnefs  before  a  judg^.  The  laws  of 
feveral  nations  have  condemned  the  guilty  of  this  crime 
to  fuffer  the  fame  punifhment,  to  which  the  law-expofed 
the  perfon  fworn  againft.  But  I  know  no  punifhment 
too  fevere  for  a  crime  of  fo  black  a  nature,  and  which 
draws  along  with  it  fuch  horrid  confequences.  To  take 
the  eternal  God  of  truth  to  witnefs  to  a  known  falfe-^ 
hood ;  to  defeat  the  very  intention  of  an  oath,  which  is; 
often  the  only  poflible  means  for  the  difcovery  of  truth ; 
to  render  all  human  teftimony  fufpicious ;  to  ftop  the 
courfe  of  juftice,  and  open  a  door  to  all  manner  of 
iniquity  and  violence ;  to  blaft  the  charadler  of  an 
innocent  perfon  in  the  moft  public  manner,  and  in 
the  manner  the  mod  efiedual  ibr  ruining  it,  as  being 
the  mofl  likely  to  gain  belief  to  his  prejudix:e  ;  to  vio- 
late his  property,  perhaps  to  reduce  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
mily to  beggary ;  or  to  be  the  caufe  of  pafling  upon  him 
a  fentence  of  death  for  what  he  never  was  capable  ot 
committing ;  to  take  a  falfe  oath  againft  a  perfon  before 
a  court,  is  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  black  and  complicated 
crimes  as  thefe  :  And  for  this  our  law  inflifts  a  punifh- 
ment, which  a  little  money  given  the  conftables  makes 
almoft  no  puniftiment ! 

To  fpread  a  falfe  report  againft  any  perfon,  is  con- 
trary to  the  Ipve  we  ought  to  have  for  our  neighbour, 
grid  to  juftice,  whether  it  be  known  to  be  fuch,  or  in- 
vented for  the  purpofq  by  the  publifher,  or  whether  it 
be  a  mere  furmii'e  or  fufpicion.  To  invent  a  lie,  or 
propogate  a  known  falfehood,  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
perfon's  charadqr,  is  taking  up  the  office  of  Satan  him- 
felf, who  is  ftylcd  in  Scripture  the  Accufer.  But,  that 
^ven  infinuations,  and  whifpers,  or  nods  and  fhrugs,  by 
\Khich  an  innocent  charadler  may  be  blafted  or  ruined, 
pre  wicked  and  cruel,  every  man's  confcience  will  tell 

him. 
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him,  if  he  will  put  it  to  himfelf,  how  he  Ihould  like  to 
be  fo  ufed,  or  refled  upon  the  uneafine^  it  gave  him,  if 
ever  he  fufiered  in  the  (kme  manner. 

If  by  fneeriog  and  ridicule,  upon  an  innocent  infirmity, 
a  perfon  may  be  laughed  out  of  the  refpedt  and  efteem, 
which  every  worthy  charader  deferves,  it  is  evident, 
that  fuch  wantonly  mifchievoqs  mirth  is  highly  unjufti- 
fiable. 

The  cruelty  of  all  pradHces,  which  tend  to  leflen  the 
reputation  of  an  innocent  perfon,  appears  plainly  from 
tl^  value  of  reputation ;  which  is  sdways  dear  to  great 
and  worthy  minds ;  and  the  lofs  of  which  is  in  fome 
cafes  peculiar  fatal.  The  charaders  of  a  clergyman,  a 
governor  of  youth,  a  trader,  or  a  virgin,  are  more  deli- 
cate than  thofe  of  other  perfodi*  And  whoever  is  ca^ 
pahle  of  wantonly  attacking  fuch  charaders,  muft  be 
wholly  void  of  fentiment  for  his  fellow-creatures. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  vice  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of,  which  renders  this  more  atrocious,  than  that  of 
invading  our  neighbour's  property.  It  is,  that  often 
the  injured  perfon  is  robbed  of  what  is  to  him  of  inefti-i 
xnable  worth,  and  the  cruel  fpoiler  not  enriched  by  the 
rapine.  For  the  defamer  commonly  reaps  neither  pro- 
fit, honour,  nor  pleafure,  unlefs  the  indulgence  of  ma- 
lice can  be  called  a  pleafure, — which  if  it  is,  Satan  muft 
be  a  very  happy  being. 

The  defamer  is  as  much  more  infamous  than  the  open 
railer,  as  the  dark  aflaflin  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
fair  challenger.  And  the  defamer  and  aflaffin  referable 
one  another,  in  that  the  wounds  which  both  give,  prove 
often  incurable. 

Reader,  if  thou  makeft  it  thy  praftice  to  divert  thy-: 
felf  with  mifchief,  or  to  ftrive  to  build  thyfelf  an  ill- 
founded  reputation  upon  the  ruins  of  thy  neighbour's^ 
or  think'ft,  by  undermining  him,  to  get  thyfelf  into  the 
advantages  he  now  enjoys ;  remember  I  have  told  thee 
there  will  be  no  triumph  hereafter,  when  thou  comely 
to  be  judged  for  thy  idle  words.  The  ill-gotten  advan-? 
tages,  thou  mayft  reap  from  thy  bafe  treachfery  to  thy 
brother,  if  thou  fhouldft  be  fuccefsful,  which  is  feldom 
the  cafe^  will  bring  a  curfe  along  with  them,  a  canker 
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worm,  that  will  deftroy  both  them  and  thise.    Artd  take 
notice,  no  malicious,  enyious,  or  cruel  difpofition  will 
find  any  admittance  into  the  feats  of  future  blifs.     If 
thou  tbink'ft  to  be  hereafter  a  companion  of  angels  and 
fpirits  of  good  men,  refolve  in  time  to  form  thy  mind 
to  univerfd  benevolence.     Learn  to  confider  even  the 
abandoned  offender  as  ftill  a  human  creature,  the'  pro- 
du6tion  of  the  fame  goodnefs  which  made  thyfelf ;    as 
not  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Divine  Grace,  and  thercr?. 
fore  not  to  be  given  up  as  abfolutely  irrecoverable,  and, 
if  recoverable,  again  a  fit  objed  for  thy  love  j    for  thy 
Maker's  love.     Do  not  therefore  dare  in  thy  mind  to 
hate  or  defpife,  ndr  in  thy  converfation  to  refledl,  but 
with  pity  and  humanity,  upon  even  the  reaj  vices  of 
thy  fellow-creature,  much  lefs  to  blacken  his  unfpotted 
reputation.     The  day  will  come,  when  thou  (halt  ftand 
before  the  fame  judgment  feat  with  him.    He  is  not  thy 
creature,  but  God's.     Leave  him  to  God.     Is  a  fellow- 
creature  guilty  of  a  fault  ?    So  art  thou.     It  is  no  part 
of  thy  duty  to  inquire  into  his  faults,  or  to  lay  them 
open  to  others,  unlefs  to  prevent  the  mifchief  thou 
knoweft  he  is  preparing  to  do  another.     If  thou  art  not 
fure  of  a  fuperior  good  to  be  gained  by  difcovering  thy 
neighbour's  faults,   why  Ihouldft  thou  take  upon  thee 
the  charader  of  an  informer  ?  If  thy  neighbour  is  really 
guilty,  why  (houldft  thou  be  ambitious  of  the  office  of 
an  executioner,  or  delight  in  lafhing  offenders  ?  If  thou 
hafl  been  fo  wicked  as  bafely  to  flab  the  reputation  of 
thy  innocent  fellow-creature,  I  charge  thee,  as  thou 
loveft  thy  foul,  that  thou  endeavour  to  heal  up  the 
wound  thou  haft  made.     Take  care,  that  every  fingle 
perfon,  be  the  number  ever  fo  great,  whofe  ear  thou 
haft  abufed,  be  fet  right  with  refpeft  to  the  charafter 
of  the  innocent.     If  thofe,  whofe  minds  thou  h^ft  poi-* 
foned,  have  communicated  the  venom  to  others;   be 
fure  to  trace  the  wicked  lie,  the  fpawn  of  thy  own  foul 
tongue,  through  all  its  doublings,  and  deftroy  it,  that  it 
may  fpread  its  deadly  influence  no  farther.    Take  (hame 
to  thyfelf,  and  do  juftice  to  innocence.     Thou  hadfl 
better  fufier  (hame  now,  than  hereafter  before  God,  an- 
gels, and  men. 
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It  is  nlainlr  contrary  to  the  benevolent  affection  we 
ought  to  huve  for  our  teilow-creature,  to  put  him  to  any 
pain  or  diilrcfs  of  body,  as  by  beating,  wounding,  or 
maiming,  unlcfb  in  fclf-defcnce,  when  unjuftlj  attacked; 
in  lawtal  war;  or  in  cafe  of  his  having  deferved  cor- 
]X)ral  correction,  and  if  we  are  authorifed  by  a  juft  law 
to  inflict; or  caufe  it  to  be  infliclcd  upon  him.       ' 

If  it  be  contrary  to  the  affedlion  we  ougbt.to  have 
for  our  neighbour,  to  put  him  to  bodily  pain  needkfsly, 
or  unjuftly,  it  is  much  more  fo,  to  deprive  him  of  life, 
unleis  he  lias  forfeited  it  according  to  law. 

This  invury  i*>  fo  much  the  more  atrocious^  as  it  is 
irreparable.  And  it  Items  to  me  very  much  to  be 
doubted,  whether  human  authority  ought  in  reafon  to 
b^  extended  to  the  pardon  of  the  murder  of  the  inno- 
cent. Scripture  is  cxprcfs,  "  that  he  who  iheds  man's 
"  blood,  by  man  (hall  his  blood  be  (bed." 

There  fcems  to  be  in  this  crime  fomewhat  peculiarly 
offenlivc  to  Heaven,  in  that  the  Divine  Providence  does 
fo  often,  by  mod  Ilriking  and  wonderful  interpofitions, 
bring  the  authors  of  it  to  light  in  a  ihanner  difierent 
from  what  happens  in  other  cafes.  For,  of  the  num- 
bers, who  lofe  their  lives  by  violence,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  there  are  few  inftances  of  the  murderer's  efcaping. 
That  in  fo  great  and  wicked  a  city  as  London^  for  ex- 
ample, there  fhould  not  every  year  be  many  people 
miffing,  being  made  away  with  fecrelly,  and  the  au- 
thors of  their  death  never  found,  is  very  remarkable. 
We  fi.id  that  often  the  fagacity  of  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  even  inanimate  things,  have  been  the  occafion 
of  bringing  this  foul  crime  to  light.  But  the  moft 
common  means  of  the  difcovery  of  bloody  deeds  has  been 
confcicnce,  which  acting  the  part  of  a  torturer,  has 
forced  the  tongue,  through  extremity  of  anguifh,  to  dif- 
clofc  the  fecret,  which  no  other  but  itfelf  could  bring 
to  light. 

It  being  by  pride  and  paffion,  that  men  are  incited  to 
break  loofe  upon  one  another  in  acts  of  violence,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  heft  method  of  preventing  our  falling 
into  them  is,  by  fubduing  thofe  fatal  paifions,  which 
tranfport  us  beyond  the  power  and  ufe  of  reafon.     And 
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if  nothing  tends  more  to  inflame  every  paflion,  than  the 
ule  of  ftrong  liquors,  hdw  cautious  ought  we  to  be  of 
indulging  the  maddening  draught,  which  may  drive  us 
upon  extravagances,  we  could  not  in  our  cooler  hours 
believe  ourfelves  capable  of?  Cruelty,  even  to  the  brute 
creation,  is  altogether  unjuftifiable,  much  more  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  Nor  can  any  thinking  perfon  believe 
it  poflible,  that  a  mind'  difpofed  to  barbarity,  or  infenfi- 
ble  of  the  miferies  of  our  fellow-beings,  can  be  at  all  fit 
for  a  future  ftate,  in  which  goodnefs  is  to  prevail. 

A  wife  man  will  dread  the  beginning  of  quarrels. 
For  no  one  knows  where  a  quarrel,  once  begun,  may 
end.  None  of  us  knows  how  much  of  the  evil  fpirit  is  ' 
.  either  in  himfelf  or  in  his  adverfary.  And  he,  who  be- 
gins, is  in  confcience  anfwerahle  for  all  the  confequences. 
Nor  was  there  ever  a  falling  out  without  folly,  at  lead  on 
one  fide,  if  not  on  botTi.  Were  one  fure  the  word  that 
was  to  happen  would  be  the  ruffling  of  his  own  or  his 
neighbour'^  temper,  or  the  difcompofing  of  their  fpirits, 
even  that  cannot  be  without  guilt.  And  is  an  empire 
of  confequence  enough  to  make  any  thinking  man  offend 
God,  and  endanger  his  or  his  neighbour's  foul  ?  Trem- 
ble, reader,  at  the  thought  of  being  fuddenly  fnatched 
away,  (as  nothing  is  more  common  than  fudden  death) 
and  fcnt  into  the  world  of  fpirits,  hot  from  a  conteft  with 
a  fellow-creature,  andfellow-chriftian. 

^  Hurting  our  neighbour's  health  by  tempting  him  to 
be  guilty  of  intemperance,  is  as  really  contrary  to  that 
affeftion  we  ought  to  have  for  him,  as  wounding,  or 
poifoning  him.  It  is  no  more  an  alleviation  of  the  guilt 
of  feducing  him  into  debauchery,  that  it  may  not  cut 
him  off  in  lefs  than  feveral  years,  (which  is  like  wife 
more  than  can  be  certainly  affirmed)  than  it  is  lefs 
murder  to  poifon  in  the  Italian  manner,  than  with  a 
dofe  of  arfenic.  But  to  lead  a  fellow-creature  intp  a 
courfe  of  debauchery  is,  as  above  obferved,  poifoning 
both  foul  and  body  at  once. 

To  grieve,  afflid:,  or  terrify  a  fellow-creature  need- 
lefsly,  or  unjuftly,  is  injuring  him  ^s  to  his  foul.  And 
the  anguifli  of  the  mind  being  more  feverely  felt,  than 
bodily  pain,  the  infliding  the  former  upon  an  innocent ' 
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perfon  is  a  greater  aft  of  cruelty.  It  is  therefore  fhock-> 
inp  t<^  think  how  one  half  of  mankind  fport  with  the 
anguilh  of  the  other.  How  little  they  make  the  cafe  of' 
their  f  llow-creatures  their  own,  or  coniider  what  they 
mil  ft  liifler  from  their  wicked  afperfions,  mrfrcprefenta- 
ti:)ns,  and  oppreflive  and  injurious  treatment ;  which 
bring  a  pain  proportioned  to  tbe  fcnfibility  of  the  fuf- 
ferer.  And  every  one  knows^  that  the  delicacy  of  fome 
minds  renders  them  as  different  from  others,  as  the  tem- 
per of  the  lamb  is  meeker  than  that  of  the  tiger. 

But  the  moft  dired  injury  againft  the  fpiritual  part 
of  our  fellow-creature  is,  leading  him  into  vice;  whe- 
ther that  be  done  by  means  of  foJicitation  ;  by  artfully 
knpofing  on  his  judgment;  by  powerful  compulfion; 
or  by  prevailing  example. 

Some  tempers  are  fo  impotentI)fcdu6liIe,  that  they  can 
refufe  nothing  to  repeated  folicitation.  Whoever  takes 
the  advanta.nje  of  fuch  perfons,  is  guilty  of  the  lowed 
ballnefs.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  the 
debauched  part  of  our  fex  to  (hew  their  heroifm  by  a 
poor  triumph  over  weak,  eafy,  thoughtlefe  woman  I  no- 
thing more  frequent,  than  to  hear  them  boaft  of  the 
ruin  of  that  virtue,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  thefr  pride 
to  be  the  defenders.  "  Poor  fool  I  flie  loved  me,  and 
*^  therefore  could  refufe  me  nothing."  Bafe  coward! 
Doft  thou  boaft  thy  conqueft  over  one,  who,  by  thy  own 
confeflion,  was  difabled  for  refiftance,  difabled  by  her 
affeftion  for  thy  worthlefs  felf  ?  Does  affeftion  defervc 
fuch  a  return?  Is  fuperior  underftanding,  or  rather 
deeper  craft,  to  be  u fed  againft  thoughlefs  fimplicity ; 
and  its  ftiameful  fuccefs  to  be  boafted  of?  Doft  thou 
pride  thylelf,  that  thou  haft  had  art  enough  to  decoy 
the  harmlefs  lamb  to  thy  hand,  that  thou  mighteft  fhed 
its  blood  ? 

To  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  is  in  Scripture  fjig- 
matized  with  a  curfe.  And  to  put  out  the  bodily  eyes  is 
not  fo  great  an  injury,  as  to  miflead,  or  extinguiih  the 
underftanding,  and  impofe  upon  the  judgment  in  matters 
of  right  and  wrong.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  this  inhu- 
man and  diabolical  wickednefs,  may  in  reafon  expedt 
to  have  the  foul,  he  has  been  the  ruin  of,  required  here- 
after at  his  bandit  I  am 
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I  am  very  fufpicious,  that  many  perfons  in  eminent 
ftations  have  very  little  notion  of  their  being  highly 
criminal  in  the  fight  of  God,  in  fetting  a  bad  ex^mplis 
before  the  reft  of  mankind.  No  perfon,  who  thinks  at 
all,  can  doubt,  whether  it  is  juftifiable  to  advife,  or  force 
Others  to  be  guilty  of  yice.  But  if  there  is  a  way  in- 
comparably more  effeftual  and  alluring,  by  which  peo- 
ple are  more  powerfully  drawn  into  wickednefs ;  .furely 
that  is  more  mifchievous  ^d  i^^rtful,  and  ought  moft 
carefully  to  be  avoided. 

Of  all  tyranny,  none  is  fo  injiuman,  as  where  men 
life  their  power  over  others,  to  force  them  into  wicked- 
ne6.  The  bloody  perfecutor,  who  ufes  threats  and 
punifhments,  prifons,  racks,  and  fires,  to  compel  the  un- 
happy fufferer  to  make  fhipwreck  of  faith,  and  give  up 
truth  and  a  good  cpnfcience ;  the  corrupt  minifter,  oc 
candidate,  who  bullies  the  unhappy  dependent  into  the 
perjured  vote ;  thefe,  and  fuch  like,  are  in  the  way  to^ 
ward  being  qualified  for  becoming  furies  and  fiends  in 
the  lower  regions.  For  who  is  fo  fit  for  the  place  of  a 
tormentor,  to  ftand  among  evil  fpirits,  and  plunge  the 
emerging  fouls  deeper  in  hell-flames,  than  he,  who,  on 
earth,  made  it  his  infernal  employment,  to  thruft  his 
fellow-creatures  into  thofe  ways,  which  lead  down  to 
the  chambers  of  deftrudlon  ? 

Reader,  if  thou  haft  ever  been  the  caufe  of  a  fellow- 
creature's  guilt ;  if  thou  haft,  by  force  or  art,  betrayed 
a  wretched  foul  into  vice,  and  a^ed  the  part  of  an  agent 
of  Satan ;  I  charge  thee  on  thy  foul,  put  not  off  thy  re- 
pentance for  an  hour.  Prevent,  if  pollible,  the  final  ruin 
thy  curfed  arts  tend  to  bring  upon  a  human  creature. 
Endeavour  to  open  the  eyes,  which  thou  haft  clofed ; 
to  enlighten  the  underftanding  thou  haft  blinded  ;  and 
to  lead  again  into  the  right  way  tlie  feet,  thou  haft 
taught  to  wander  from  it.  If  thou  wilt  go  to  deftruc- 
tion,  why  fliouldft  thou  drag  others  with  thee  ?  If  thy 
ambition  prompts  thee  to  ruin  thy  own  foul,  fpare  tliat 
of  thy  poor  fellow-creature,  who  has  no  concern  with 
thy  fchemes.  Muft  thy  brother  have  a  place  kn  the  in- 
fernal regions,  to  get  thee  a  place  at  Court  ?  Take  back 
tl^e  damning  bribe  j   prevent  the  perjured  vote :    think 
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how  thou  wilt  bear  the  eternal  howlings  of  a  fpirit,  by 
thy  temptations  funk  to  irrecoverable  perdition. 

Befides  the  general  duty  of  benevolence  to  all,  who 
partake  of  the  fame  common  nature,  which  is  indifpen- 
i'ably  ncceflary  in  the  nature  of  things  toward  the  very 
being  of  fociety,  in  the  prefent  (late,  and  for  fitting  us 
for  entering  into  a  more  extenfive  fociety  hereafter;  be- 
iides  the  general  benevolence  we  owe  to  all  our  fellow- 
creatures,  it  is  evident,  that  we  owe  particular  duties  to 
particular  perfons,  according  to  the  relations  and  con- 
nexions we  have  with  them.  This  propriety  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things*,  and  is  felf-evident.  It  is  as  plain, 
that  reverence  to  fuperiors,  for  example,  is  proper,  as  that 
all  the  angles  of  a  plain  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones.  It  is  as  evident,  that  the  contempt  of  one  really 
fuperior  to  us,  would  be  wrong,  as  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  fay  that  twice  two  are  equal  to  fifty. 

The  firft,  and  mod  important  of  all  relative  focial 
duties,  is  that  which  we  owe  to  our  country.  That  we 
ought  to  ftudy  the  intereft  of  our  country,  is  plain  from 
confidering,  that  the  love  of  our  families,  and  even  felf- 
love,  cannot  be  purfued,  or  eftabliflied,,  on  any  rational 
footing,  but  what  will  extend  to  that  of  our  country  (for 
it  is  impofliblc  for  all  families  and  individuals  to  be 
happy  in  a  ruined  country)  and  from  confidering,  that, 
if  no  perfon  loved  his  country,  but  every  individual  was 
indifl'ercnt  about  its  intereft,  no  country  could  fubfift'; 
but  the  world  muft  quickly  come  to  an  end. 

The  virtue  of  patriotifm  is  moft  indifpenfable  in  per- 
fons in  high  ftations,  whofe  rank  gives  .them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  of  important  fervice  to  the  public  in- 
tereft. Thefe  ought  to  confider  themfelves  as  general 
protestors  and  fathers,  to  whofe  care  the  reft  of  mankind 
are  by  Divine  Providence  committed ;  and  ought  to 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  betraying  fo  awful  a  truft. 
And  the  intereft  of  a  country  confifts  briefly  in  its  be- 
ing properly  fecured  againft  enemies  ;  in  its  being 
governed  by  good  laws,  duly  executed ;  in  its  being  fe- 
Cured  in  its  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  the  boundaries 
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of  which  laft  cannot  be  too  ample,  though  the  former 
may  eafily  be  extended  to  licentioufnefs,  as  is  at  prefent 
raoft  flagrantly  the  cafe  in  England ;  in  its  being  kept 
tinder  fuch  a  police,  and  fuch  regulations,  as  may  tend 
to  promote  health,  virtue,  public  and  private,  and  real 
religion  ;  in  a  due  encouragement  of  commerce,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  learning  and  arts.  Whatever  a 
nation  can  be  the  better  for  the  encouragement  of^  or 
the  worfe  if  difcou raged,  is  the  province  of  governors 
to  be  perfedl  mailers  of,  and  to  fee  efteftual  means  ufed 
for  carrying  into  execution  every  falutary  fcheme. 
With  refped:  to  the  health  of  a  people,  for  example, 
ihe  duty  of  governors  is  not  only  to  take  all  pofliblecare 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  infedionsfrom  foreign  parts, 
but  that  the  people  have  it  not  in  their  power,  by  the  ufe 
of  unwliolefome  provifions  of  any  kind,  to  hurt  their  con- 
Ititutions,  to  the  infeebling  and  enervating  of  the  race, 
as  is  mod  atrocioufly  and  extenfively  the  cafe  at  prefent 
in  England^  by  means  of  too  lx)w-priced  fpirituous  li- 
quors. Again,  it  is  unqueftionably  the  duty  of  gover- 
nors to  fee  to  it,  that  there  be  no  encouragement  given 
to  idlenefe,  or  debauchery ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
all  vices  hurtful  to  fociety  be  liable  to  every  kind  of 
difcouragement.  That  there  be  fomething  found  for  / 
«very  creature  to  do,  who  has  any  ra^afure  of  health  or 
ftrength,  that  all  excufe  for  idlenefs  may  be  removed, 
and  the  crime  of  doing  nothing  be  feverely  puniChable. 
That  lewdnefs  and  proftitution  be  at  leaft  driven  from 
appearing  in  public  without  ihame  or  reftraint,  to  the 
corrupting  of  the  youth  of  a  nation.  That  marriage, 
the  main  fupport  of  flates,  be  in  the  mod  efFe<9:ual  man- 
ner encouraged,  and  celibacy,  after  mature  age  (-one  of 
the  worft  offences  againft  our  country)  fubjeifted  to  every 
inconvenience  and  burden.  That  all  poffible  encourage- 
ment be  given  to  every  perfon  who  enriches  or  adorns  his 
country  by  any  valuable  difcovery,  or  noble  produdion, 
in  arts,  or  fciences,  and  particularly  to  thofe,  whofe  liter- 
ary labours  tend  to  the  advancement  of  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  religion.  Whatever  tends  to  the  increafe 
of  luxury  and  extravagance,  ought  to  be  laid  under  fe- 
yere  reftraints,  and  heavy  taxes ;  as  in  -general  all  taxes 
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ought  to  fall  on  the  luxury  and  fuperfluity  of  life,  while 
iuduftry  and  frugality  efcape  free. 

To  underftand  thoroughly  all  thefe  particulars,  and 
to  endeavour  to  promote  and  improve  them,  is  the  pro- 
per calling  of  perfons  of  rank  and  weight  in  a  nation. 
And  whoever  makes  no  other  advantage  of  a  high  fia- 
tion,  than  to  plundtr  bis  country  to  gratify  his  avarice, 
to  raife  himfelf  and  his  creatures  to  affluence,  or  to  in- 
dulge fenfuality,  is  unworthy  of  the  honourable  rank 
he  holds;  is  a  treacherous  betrayer  of  his  facred  truft; 
and  inftead  of  honour  deferves  the  contempt  of  all  men 
of  virtue  and  public  fpirit.     For  the  true  dignity  of 
high  life  confifts  in  a  fupcrior  elevation  of  mind  ;  more 
extcnfive  improvements  in  knowledge  ;   a  greater  con- 
tempt of  whatever  is  unworthy ;  a  more  enlarged  bene- 
volence to  mankind ;    a  more  uncorrupted  integrity ; 
and  a  more  fublime  way  of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  act- 
ing, than  is  to  be  feen  in  other  men.    Whoever  is  not  in 
thefe  refpe^s  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  may  be 
richer,  but  can  with  no  propriety  of  fpeech  be  faid  to 
be  greater,  than  others.     For  it  is  not  the  dreis,  the  fta- 
tion,   or  the  fortune,  but  the  mind,  that  is  the  man. 
Therefore  a  little  mind  makes  a  mean  man  ;    a  great 
mind  a  great  man. 

Though  it  is  chiefly  by  the  great,  that  the  intereft  of 
a  nation  is  to  be  confulted  and  fupported,  it  is  certain, 
that  every  perfon  has  it  in  his  power  to  ferve  his  coun- 
try lefs  or  more.  Whoever  plants  a  tree,  inclofes  a  field, 
builds  a  houfe,  is  the  caufe  of  a  child's  being  brought 
into  the  world,  and  educated  for  becoming  a  valuable 
member  of  fociety ;  whoever,  in  (hort,  fills  a  ufeful  place 
in  life,  ferves  his  country  more  than  five  hundred  of 
thofe  idle  reclufes,  and  holy  drones,  with  which  popifh 
countries  fwarm.  Efpecially,  men  of  abilities,  in  the 
moft  private,  ftations,  are  capable  of  ferving  their  coun- 
try, if  not  by  action,  yet  by  fuggefting  ufeful  hints  to 
thofe,  whofe  ftations  give  them  an  opportunity  of  aflion ; 
-and  of  improving,  by  their  converfation  and  writings^ 
the  minds  and  manners  of  their  countrymen. 

The  true  love  of  our  country  will  (hew  itfelf  in  our. 
preferrihg  the  public  to  our  own  private  intereft,  where- 

ever 
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ver  they  come  in  competition.  In  a  confcientious  obe^ 
dienice  to  the  laws,  though  to  our  own  particular  difad- 
vantage.  In  a  proper  reverence  to  our  governors,  efpe-- 
cially  the  fuprerpe  ;  even  in  cafes  where  we  do  not  fee 
enough,  (as  how  fliould  perfons  in  private  ftations  ?)  to 
be  able  to  e:3tplain  to  ourfeives,  or  others^,  the  wifdolii 
of  all  their  meafures, 

'  It  is  with  a  thQrough  concern,  I  cannot  help  remark^ 
ing  here,  that  the  very  contrary  of  all  this  feems  to  be 
the  rule,  by  which  the  people  of  England  conduft  theni'- 
felves  in  the  prefent  age.  Is  it  not  notorious,,  that  the 
virtue  of  public  fpirit  is  become  little  elfe  than  a  fubjedt 
of  ridicule?  That  venality  haspoifoned  all  ranks,  from 
the  bribed  voter  in  a  coiyitry-borougb,  upwards  to  the 
candidate  for  a  place  in  the  great  affembly  of  the  na- 
tion ?  The  enormous  expences  bellowed,  and  horrible 
perjury  committed,  in  carrying  eleftions;  with  the 
numerous  controverted  elections  which  are  from  time  to 
time  the  fubjetfl  of  exan^ination  before  the  houfe  ;  and 
the  variety  of  regulations  found  Deceflary  to  be  made 
for  reftraining  bribery  and  corruption  (though  the  moft 
efFedual  regulation,  I  mean ,  of  voting  in  all  cafes  by 
ballot,  which  the  wife  dates  of  antiquity  found  necef- 
fary,  has  not  been  tried)  all  this  fhews  too  flagrantly, 
to  what  a  fatal  extent  this  ruinous  and  deftru<9:ive  mif- 
chief  reaches.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  of  an  efieclual 
cure  for  the  evil,  while  fuch  a  pernicious  maxim  in  po- 
litics as  the  following  is  held,  I  had  almoft  faid,  efta- 
bliftied  ;  That  it  is  lawful  to  bribe  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  (as  tbey  very  improperly  fpeak)  in  order  to  be 
on  even  terms  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  The 
Jacobite,  or  Tory  party  (fay  our  politicians)  Mfill  get 
themfelves  elefted  into  parliament  by  bribery :  Why 
mutt  not  the  gentlemen  of  revolution-principles  endea- 
vour to  defeat  them  by  the  fame  means  ?  To  expoie 
this  fatal  doftrine,  which  is  fometimes  defended  by 
very  well-meaning  men,  let  it  be  confidered,  firft,  that 
Jacobitifm,  or  Toryifm,  in  the  fouthren  part  of  the  na- 
tion, is  in  faft  little  more  than  another  word  for  the 
party  who  are  out,  and  would  be  in.  There  are  few 
inen  of  the  leatt  fenfe,  ancl  knowledge  of  the  world,  on 
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this  fide  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  who  do  in  fober  ear- 
ned wifli  to  fee  a  papift  on  the  Briti/h  throne.     Slavery, 
civil  and  religious,  will  not  go  down  with  thofe  who 
have  long  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty.     And  if  Jaco- 
bitifm  and  Toryifm  be  little  more  than  a  bugbear,  and 
the  virtue  of  a  people,  the  only  fure  foundation  of  go- 
vernment and  national  happinefs,  is  to  be  corrupted  and 
ruined  by  a  contention  between  two  fets  of  men,  either 
of  which  might  be  as  likely  to  purfue  the  interieft  of  the 
nation  as  the  other,  it  is  plain,  that  both  fides  are  guilty; 
the  pretended  Whigs,   who  are  in,   and  the  pretended 
Tories,  who  are  out ;  it  being  equally  contrary  to  vir- 
tue, and  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  bribe  for  one  fide 
as  for  another.     But,  fuppofing  the  cafe  to  be  exadly 
as  firft  put,  and  that  all,  who  pretend  to  be  difaffeded, 
were  really  fo  in  their  hearts ;  and  that  their  inclina- 
tion, and  their  power,  to  fubvert  the  confi:itution,  were 
much  greater  than  they  are  ;  it  is  evident,  that  to  do 
a  pofitive  evil,  that  an  uncertain  good  may  come,  is  di- 
redly  contrary  both  to  reafon  and  religion.      For  the 
real  friends  of  liberty  to  oppofe   the  enemies  of  our 
country,  by  bribery  and  corruption,  is  diredlly  iniquitous 
'and  impious.     For,  to  proceed  in  that  manner  is  to  con- 
found the  immutable  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  to 
throw  down  the  facred  barriers,  eftabliflied  by  Divine 
auUiority  for  guarding  the  awful  laws  of  virtue  from 
violation,  which  are  to  be  held  in  the  utmoft  reverence, 
and  on  no  account  to  be  broke  through,  if  not  only  a  king- 
dom (hould  fufFer  a  revolution  ;  but  if  the  folar  fyftem, 
or  whole  vifible  univerfe,    were  to  go  to  wreck.     For 
one  aft  of  perjury,  or  other  grofs  deviation  from  virtue, 
is  more  oppofite  to  the  Divine  Nature,  and  oeconomy 
of  the  world,  than  the  extindion  of  a  thoufand  funs, 
with  the  dellrudion  of  all  their  planets.     But  befides 
all  this,  what  can  be  more  abfurd,   than  to  talk  of  fup- 
porting  a  fl:ate  by  vice,    the  very  means  which  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  all  the  dates  that  ever  have  funk  ; 
and  without  which  no  ftate  could  be  brought  to  ruin  ? 
Alas,  does  it  become  fuch  poor  fhort-fighted  creatures 
as  we  are,  to  projedl  fchemes  for  ourfelves,  to  violate 
the  eternal  laws  of  virtue,  in  order,  forfooth,  to  put*  it' 
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in  the  power  of  Divine  Providence  to  do  what  it  could 
not  without^our  affiftance?  Can-  any  politician  think, 
that  promoting  bribery  or  perjury  are  likely  to  gain  us 
.the  Divine  Protedlion?  or  that  the  kingdom  can  ftand 
independent  of  the  Divine  Proteftion  ?  or  that  it  caa 
ftand  without  virtue  ?  Thefe  are  deplorable  expedients. 
Like  opiates  in  an  acute  diftemper,  they  lull  things 
into  peace  for  a  Ihort  time,  while  they  flowly,  but  furely, 

wear  out  the  ftrengtb  and  vitals  of  the  conftitution. 

O  virtue  I   O  my  country  I 

Is  it  not  alfo  notorious,  that  the  bulk  of  our  law?j 
through  tie  criminal  negligence,  or  timidity,  of  thofe, 
in  whofe  hands  the  executive  power  is  lodged,  and 
through  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  people,  who  feem  to 
think  it  the  privilege  of  free-born  Englijhmen  to  break 
their  own  laws,  are,  inftead  of  a  neceffary  reftraint,  be- 
come a  mere  bugbear  ?  Above  all  things,  that  law-ma- 
kers are  fometimes  law-breakers,  is  a  fhocking  accufa- 
tion  to  be  laid  againft  perfons  in  eminent  ftations. 
That  the  fame  perfons  in  their  legrflative  capacity 
fhould  concur  to  the  making  of  regulations  for  the  fup- 
prelSiort  of  the  deftruftive  praftices  of  fmuggling,  gam- 
ing, unduly  influencing  eledions,  and  the  like,  and  in 
their  private  capacity  fhould  be  the  promoters  of  thofe 
ruinous  vices  ;  is  doing  what  they  can  to  turn  govern- 
ment into  a  farce,  and  reduce  a  nation  to  a  Itate  of 
anarchy. 

Is  it  not  monftrous,  that,  b^  means  of  the  madnefe 
and  infolence  of  party,  fuch  a  degree  of  arrogant  and 
feditious  virulence  is  worked  up  in  the  fpirits  of  the 
people,  that  the  loweft  of  the  mob  thinks  himfelf  wife 
enough  to  take  to  ta(k  the  governors  of  the  ftate,  and 
aflumes  the  liberty,  over  his  cups,  to  rail  at  the  legifla- 
tors  of  his  country  ;  by  which  means,  the  beftconftitu- 
tioned  kingdom  upon  earth  feems  haftehing  to  a  ftate 
of  confufion ;  while  the  people's  reverence  for^  lawful 
authority,  whereby  obedience  fubfifts,  is  deltroyed,  the 
meafures  of  government  are  enjbarrafled  ;  and  our  go- 
vernors difcouraged  from  attempting  to  alter,  -or  new- 
model  any  thing,  that  maybe  amifs ;  fince  nothing  caa 
be  done  without  clamour  and  difturbance^  and  laws, 
^^        '  ^  wheu 
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Vfhtn  enadedy  are,  through  the  perverfenels  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  very  little  efficacy. 

Thefe  are  not  the  eflfeds  of  the  love  of  our  country. 
Nor  the  infamous  pradtice  of  fmuggling,  and  other  mean 
arts,  by  which  the  laws  for  railing  a  revenue  for  defray- 
ing the  necefiary  expences  of  government,  are  evaded. 
Yet  it  is  notorious,  that  the  avowed  principal  of  nuro-r 
hers  of  perfons  in  trade,  is,  That  all  is  well  got,   that  is 
got  by  cheating  the  king,  as  they  abfurdly  talk.     For 
defrauding  the  public  revenue,  ifi  in  effe^  defrauding 
the  people,  who  pay  it,  and  making  it  necelTary  for  the 
government  to  lay  additional  taxes,  and  to  clog  and  in- 
cumber trade  and  induftry,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies 
occalioned  by  the  depredations  of  a  fet  of  lawlefs  people^ 
the  plague  and  ruin  of  fair  traders.     It  is  amazing, 
that  rational  creatures  can  contrive  fo  eflfediually  to  blind 
their  reafon,  and  ilupity  their  confcience,  as  to  bring 
thcmfelves  to  argue,  that  though  it  is  confefledly  unjufti- 
fiable  and  wicked  in  a  fon  to  difobey  his  parent,  yet 
there  is  no  harm  in  difobeying  that  authority,  which  is 
higher  than  the  parental/  I  mean,  that  of  the  law  of 
the  land;  that,  though  it  is  wrong  to  cheat  or  lie,  there 
is  no  harm  in  taking  a  falfe  oath  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
by  which  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  incurred  ;  the  reve- 
nue, or  more  properly  the  nation^  robbed ;   and  the 
fair  trader  injured. 

People  may  deceive  themfelves^  as  they  pleafe  :  But 
there  is  hardly  any  worfe  fpecies  of  vice,  than  difobe- 
dience  and  infolence  to  fupreme  lawful  authority. 
Nor  will  any  perfon  be  fit  for  a  future  ftate  of  peace, 
regularity,  and  perfeft  obedience  to  the  univerfal  Go- 
vernor, (without  which  there  can  be  no  happinefs)  who 
has  in  this  ftate  habituated  himfelf  to  lawlefs  oppolition 
and  contempt  of  government. 

To  raife  an  oppolition  or  rebellion  in  a  country  againft 
the  fupreme  authority,  except  upon  moft  powerful  caufes 
and  motives,  is  a  crime  of  as  horrid  and  complicated 
a  kind,  as  any  to  which  human  wickednefs  is  capable 
of  proceeding.  For  the  confequences  of  a  general  diftur- 
bance  in  a  ftate,  are  the  perpetration  of  all  kinds  of 
iniquity.    And  where;   fo  dreadful  a  confequence   is 

forefeen^^ 
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forefecn,  it  is  evident,  nothing  lefs  than  the  prevention 
of  a  total  fubverfion  of  rights  and  privileges,  civil  and 
religious,  of  which  the  laft  is  much  the  mod  impor- 
tant, is  a  fufficient  plea  for  difturbing  the  general  peace^ 

This  was  confeffedly  the  cafe  at  the  Revolution  in 
1688.  But  thofe  men^  who  delight  in  mifreprefenting 
a  government,  and  making  them  odious  and  vile  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  do  all  they  can  to  thwart  and 
embarrafs  their  meafures,  merely  becaufe  themfelves  , 
have  no  ihare  in  the  emdiuments  of  place  and  powery 
are  the  pefts  of  fbciety. 

One  of  the  greateft  curfes  of  otir  nation,  and  of  li- 
berty in  general,  is  that  of  pur  unhappy  divifions  and 
parties  in  religion  and  politics.  As  for  the  firft,  it  is  a 
fubjed  of  too  ferious  and  important  a  nature  to  be  made 
a  mere  badge  of  fadlion,  or  a  bone  of  contention.  The 
defign  of  religion  is  to  improve  and  dignify  our  natures, 
to  correft  our  errors  in  judgment,  and  to  regulate  our 
lives.  And  whoever  applies  it  as  a  tool  of  ftate,  as  an 
artifice  for  aggrandizing  himfelf  or  his  friends,  and  a 
cloke  to  conceal  his  fecular  views,  is  guilty  of  profti- 
tuting  the  moll  facred  thing  in  the  world  to  the  vileft 
ufes.  As  for  political  parties,  it  is  notorious,  that  thofe 
ivho  affume  to  themfelves  the  moft  fplendid  titles  of  be- 
ing on  the  patriot  fide,  or  country-intereft,  and  againft 
the  court,  as  their  cant  is,  generally  make  a  clamour 
for  pretended  liberty,  and  the  good  of  their  country, 
only  to  have  their  mouths  flopped  with  a  place  or  a  pen- 
fion  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  (land  up 
in  defence  of  all  the  meafures  of  thofe  in  power,  with- 
out diftindtion,  only  do  fo  with  a  view  to  get,  or  to 
keep  fome  emolument.  As  it  is  inconceivable  that 
cither  one  or  the  other  party  fhould  be  conftantly  in 
the  right,  or  invariably  in  the  wrong,  you  may  con- 
clude, that  whoever  inclines  univerfally  for  or  againft 
either  fide,  without  ever  altering  his  opinion,  is  either 
a  man  of  very  mean  abilities,  or  has  fome  indited: 
fcheme  in  view.  The  trimmer,  who  gives  his  vote 
fometimes  with  one  fide,  fometimes  with  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  he  has  of  the  confequences,  is  the 
only  man  0^  integrity.     And  I  cannot  help  advifing  my  - 
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leaders  to  look  upon  atl  parties,  and  all  who  make  either 
religion  or  politics  a  party-aflfair,  in  the  fame  light,  and 
to  keep  clear  of  all  fides  alike  ;  making  it  their  bufinefs 
to  couiuit  the  real  good  of  their  country,  and  the  real 
'welfare  of  their  fouls,  without  any  eye  to  the  fordid 
gains  of  corruption,  or  any  defire  to  fight  the  battles  of 
cither  party. 

To  conclude,  our  duty  to  our  country  comprehends 
all  the  relative  duties ;  and  we  are  to  facrifice  private 
intercd,  family,  and  life  itfelf  to  it,  when  called  upon; 
and  are  to  obey  its  laws  in  all  cafes^  where  they  do  not 
clafii  with  the  only  fuperior  authority  in  the  univerfe,  I 
mean  the  Divine. 

Next  under  the  authority  of  national  government  is 
the  parental.  The  propriety  and  neceffity  of  fubmif- 
Jion  to  parents  appears  from  confidering,  that  it  is  evi- 
dently neceflary,  that  fome  perfon,  or  perfons,  Ihould 
undertake  the  care  of  children  in  the  helplefa  time  of 
life;  and  that  none  are  fo  proper  as  the  parents.  In 
confcquence  of  this,  it  is  neceflary  that  children,  before 
they  come  to  the  u(e  of  reafon,  be  governed  by  autho- 
rity, and  there  is  none  fo  natural  as  that  of  parents  ;  it  is 
therefore  their  part  to  return  the  reciprocal  duties  of  love, 
gratitude,  reverence,  and  obedience  to  thofe  who  havo 
taken  care  of  them,  when  no  one  elfe  would  undertake 
that  ofiicc.  And  it  being  once  made  the  appointed 
courfe  and  order  of  things,  the  law  of  filial  duty  is  not 
to  be  broke  through  by  the  children  on  account  of  a 
failure  in  the  parents  in  difcharging  their  duty  ;  nor, 
contrariwife,  are  parents  to  give  up  the  care  of  their 
children,  though  they  fliould  turn  out  untowardly. 
Obedience  to  parents  extends  to  all  things  that  are  con- 
fiftent  with  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  of  God,  both 
which  authorities  are  fuperior  to  that  of  parents. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  briefly  to 
take  care  that  proper  provifion  be  made  for  their  bodily 
interefl:,  by  food,  clothing,  and  education  ;  and  more 
efpecially  for  that  of  their  minds,  by  forming  them,  from 
the  earlieft  years,  to  virtue  and  religion. 

The  duty  of  fpiritual  paftors  to  their  people,  is  to  do 
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committed  to  their  charge,  by  preaching,  catechifing, 
counfelling,  or  writing.  However  improper  it  may  be 
thought  for  a  layman  to  enlarge  upon  this  relative  duty, 
it  cannot  be  improper  to  refer  to  one,  from  whom  di- 
reAions  on  this  head  will  come  with  unexceptionable 
authority;  I  mean  the  apoftle  Paw/  in  his  Epiftles  to 
Timothy.  The  duty  of  people  to  their  pallors,  is  to  ftifew 
them  a  great  deal  more  reverence  and  gratitude  than  is 
commonly  done  in  Etigland. 

The  duty  of  iaftrudlors  of  youth  is  briefly  to  fill  the 
place  of  parents  in  forming  thofe  configned  to  their  care 
by  the  parents,  toufefulnefs  in  life,  and  happinefs  here- 
after. The  duty  of  young  perfons  to  their  governors 
and  teachers  is  obedience,  and  diligence  in  endeavour- 
ing to  improve  themfelves,  while  under  their  care ;  and 
gratitude  and  love  to  thofe,  by  whofe  faithful  diligence 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  wife  and  good 
men.  And  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  parents  and  teachers 
on  this  account  will  be  binding  upon  thofe  who  have 
been  the  objeds  of  their  care^  not  only  for  life,  but  to 
eternity. 

The  duty  of  matters  to  fervants,  is  to  pay  them  a,c- 
cording  to  engagement ;  to  treat  them  as  fellow-creg.- 
turcs,  though  in  an  inferior  ftation ;  and  to  take  care, 
that  they  have  opportunities  of  knowing  their  duty  and 
means  of  happinefs.  That  of  fervants  to  matters  is 
faithfulnefs^  diligence,  and  obedience  in  all  lawful 
cafes. 

The  duty  of  bufbands  to  wives,  is  the  tendereft  love, 
and  warmeft  defire  of  their  happinefs  in  life,  and  to 
eternity.  That  of  wives  to  huft)ands,  befides  reciprocal 
love,  takes  in  obedience  in  all  lawful  things.  .  This 
arifes  from  the  coniideration  of  the  priority  of  creation, 
and  fuperior  dignity  of  the  male  fex,  to  which  Nature 
has  given  the  greater  ftrength  of  mind  and  body,  and 
therefore  fitted  them  for  authority.  But  as,  on  one 
hand,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  good  wife  to  contett  the 
authority  of  her  hulband,  fo  neither  is  it  of  a  good  huf- 
band  to  ftand  up  for  the  privilege  of  his  fex,  while  he 
(hews  little  of  the  tenderntfs  which  is  due  to  the 
weaker.     This  is,  in  ftiort;  a  firing  never  to  be  touched ; 
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for  it  always  introduces  difcord,  and  interrapts  the  ma- 
trimonial harmony. 

Love  is  the  fiUiilling  of  the  whole  duty  mutually 
owing  by  collateral  relations,  as  brothers,  fillers,  and 
the  like.  And  I'uch  perfons  may  ealily  know  whether 
they  do  their  duty  to  one  another,  by  confidering  how 
people  behave  to  thofe  they  really  love. 

•  In  friend(hip,  of  which  Ihave  treated  in  the  firft  bck>k^ 
the  duties  are  mutual  love,  fidelity,  fccrecy,  and  a  de- 
fire  of  promoting  one  another's  happinefs  both  fpiritual 
and  temporal.  Virtue  is  the  only  foundation  of  friend- 
fliip.  The  commerce  of  the  wicked  is  rather  to  be 
called  a  combination  or  confpiracy  againil  mankind^ 
than  friendfliip.  . 

The  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  is  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, clothing  the  naked,  vifiting  the  fick,  and  in  general 
fopplying  the  wants  of  the  neceflltous.  Thofe  to  whom 
the  Divine  Providence  has  been  diftinguiftiingly  boun- 
tiful, are  to  confider  themfelves  as  ftewards  of  the  good 
gifts  of  Heaven,  which  they  are  not  to  lavilh  away 
upon  their  own  extravagant  lulls,  but  to  diflribute  to 
their  diftrefled  brethren.  Nor  ought*  they  to  think  of 
this  as  an  ad  of  generofity,  or  almoft  of  fupererogation, 
as  many  feem,  by  their  oftentatious  way  of  giving  cha- 
rity, to  do.  It  is  not  what  they  may  do,  or  let  alone. 
It  is  not  to  be  carried  to  what  length  they  pleafe,  and 
no  farther.  They  are  expeded  to  give  all  they  can 
give,  and  then  to  think  they  have  done  only  what  they 
ought.  Since  to  do  lefs,  if  we  will  take  our  Saviour's 
own  word  for  it,  is  a  negledl  which  will  exclude  from 
future  blifs.  There  is  indeed  great  prudence  to  be  ufed^ 
that  a  judicious  choice  of  objedls  may  be  made,  and  that 
the  charity  given  may  not  prove  a  prejudice,  ihfl:ead  of 
an  advantage.  If  what  is  given  ferves  to  fupport  in 
idlenefs  and  debauchery,  it  had  much  better  be  with- 
held. Care  is  alfo  to  be  taken,  that  our  charity  be  not 
given  for  faftiion,  oftentation,  or  any  other  view,  but 
obedience  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. In  as  far  as  any  other  confideration  has  influ- 
ence, in  fo  far  the  real  excellence  of  fuch  good  works 
is  leflened  in  the  fight  of  Him,  who  fearches  the  heart. 
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The  duty  of  the  poor,  is  gratitude  to  their  benefac- 
tors; and  induftry,  in  endeavouring  as  much  as  they 
can  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  own  fupport  to  thofe 
who  contribute  to  it. 

Propriety  and  redtitude  require,  that  the  learned  and 
wife  ufe  their  endeavours  to  inftru6l  and  advife  the  ig- 
norant and  unthinking.  And  in  general,  that  every 
perfon  employ  his  peculiar  talent  or  advantage  for  the 
moft  extenfive  ufefulnefs.  It  is  with  this  view  that  fuch 
remarkable  differences  are  made  in  the  gifts  of  mind 
and  fortune,  which  different  perfons  fliare.  Thefe  are 
parts  of  their  refpedtive  trials;  and  they  will  be  judged 
according  to  the  ufe  they  have  made  of  them. 

Our  duty  to  benefadors  is  evidently  love  and  grati- 
tude. Even  to  enemies  we  owe,  according  to  the  Chri- 
fl:ian  law,  of  which  afterwards,  forgivenefs  and  inter- 
ceffion  with  Heaven  for  them ;  which  alfo  we  are  obliged 
to  for  all  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  rectitude  or  propriety  of  thefe  feveral  obligations 
being  felf-evident,  it  would  be  only  wafting  time  to  take 
the  pains  to  eftablifh  it  by  arguments. 

The  infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the  univerfe  has 
placed  us  in  this  flate,  and  engaged  us  in  fuch  a  va- 
riety of  conneclions  with,  and  relations  to  one  another, 
on  purpofe  to  habituate  us  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  love 
of  obedience  and  regularity.  The  more  duties  we  have 
to  do  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  difcipline,  the  more  occa- 
fion  we  have  for  watchfalnefs  and  diligence,  and  a  due 
exertion  of  every  noble  power  of  the  mind.  And  the 
more  praftice  we  have  of  exerting  our  powers,  the 
ftronger  they  muft  grow ;  and  the  more  we  praftife 
obedience,  the  more  tradable  and  obedient  we  muft  na- 
turally become ;  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  world,  is  the  very  perftdlion  of  every 
created  nature.  Again,  the  various  conneftipns  among 
mankind,  and  the  different  duties  refultmg  from  them, 
naturally  tend  to  work  in  us  a  fettled  and  extenfive  be- 
nevolence for  our  fellow-beings,  and  to  habituate  us  to 
think  and  a(5l  with  tendernefs,  forbearance,  and  affec- 
tion toward  them.  And  it  is  evident,  that  this  fablime 
and  godlike  difpofirion  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated. 
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Wc  can  never  be  in  a  ftate,  in  which  it  will  not  be  for 
our  advantage,  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  other 
beings  with  whom  we  may  be  connedled,  that  we  be 
difpofed  to  extenfive  and  unbounded  benevolence  for 
one  another.     It  is  obvious,  that  a  happy  fociety,  in 
which  hatred  and  ill-will  fhould  univerfally  prevail,  is 
an  inconceivable  and  contradidory  idea.      Whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  ftates  we  may  be  hereafter  de- 
figned  for,  it  is  evident  we  fhall  be  the  fitter  for  them, 
for  having  cultivated  in  our  minds  an  extenfive  univerfal 
love  of  all  other  beings.     But  if  we  fuppofe,  what  feeras 
agreeable  to  Scripture  views,  as  well  as  to  reafon,  that 
thofe  who  (hall  be  found  worthy  of  a  future  life,  are 
to  be  raifed  to  ftations,  not  of  indolence  and  inactivity, 
but  of  extenfive  ufefulnefs  in  the  creation,  fuch  as  we 
fuppofe  to  be  filled  at  prefent  by  angels,  I   mean,  of 
guardians  and  governors  over  beings  of  lower  ranks,  du- 
ring their  ftate  of  trial  and  difcipline ;  if  this  be  a  rea- 
fonable  fuppofition,  it  is  plain,  that  the  iublime  virtue 
of  benevolence  cannot  be  carried  too  far.     And  thisfets 
forth  the  Divine  Wifdom  in  placing  us  in  a  ftate  ia 
which  we  have  fuch  opportunities  of  being  habituated 
to  a  difpofition  fo  ufeful  and  neceffary  for  all  orders 
of  rational  beings  throughout  all  periods  of  their  ex- 
iftence. 

It  will  be  the  reader's  wifdom  here  carefully  to  exa-r 
mine  his  condud,  that  he  may  know  whether  he  ads 
the  part  of  a  valuable  and  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  If 
he  has  wrought  into  his  foul  a  kind,  a  generous,  and 
extenfive  benevolence  toward  all  his  fellow-creatures, 
whether  in  high  or  low  ftations,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whether  foreigners  or  countryrtien,  whether  of  his  own 
religion  or  any  other,  learned  or  unlearned,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  friends  or  enemies ;  if  he  finds  it  recommen- 
dation enough  to  his  regard  or  affeflion,  that  it  is  a  fel- 
low-creature who  wants  his  affiftance,  a  being  produced 
by  the  fame  Almighty  hand  which  created  himfelf ;  if 
heearnertly  wiflies,  and  is  at  all  time*  ready  to  promote 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures  by  all  means  in  his 
power,  by  his  riches,  his  advice,  his  intereft,  his  la- 
bour, at  any  time,  feafonable  or  unfeafonable,  in  a  way 
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agreeable  to  his  Qvvn  particular  temper  and  inclination, 
or  in  a  manner  that  may  be  lefs  fuitable  to  it;  if  he 
find«  himfelf  ready  with  the  open  arms  of  forgivenefs  to 
receive  his  ^nemy,  the  moment  he  appears  difpofed  to 
repentence  and  reconciliation;  if  he  finds  that  it  would 
be  a  pleafure  to  him  to  do  good  to  thofe  who  have  in- 
jured him,  though  his  goodnefs  ftiould  never  be  known; 
if  he  finds  that  he  is  in  no  part  of  his  private  devotions 
more  zealous  than  when  he  prays  from  his  heart  to  Him 
who  fearches  all  hearts,  that  his  enemy  may  be  par- 
doned, reformed,  and  made  as  happy  hereafter  as  him- 
felf; if  he  fifrds  that  one  difappointment  orabufe  of  his 
goodnefs,  or  ten  fuch  difcouragements,  do  not  cool  his 
ardour  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  that  he  does  not  imr 
mediately  fall  oUt  of  conceit  with  a  public-fpirited  de-» 
fign,  becaufe  of  its  difficulties  or  uncertainty  of  fuccefs, 
but  that  he  can  (land  the  raillery  of  thofe  narrow  fouls, 
who  cannot  rjfp  to  his  pitch  of  difinterefted  beneyolence ; 
and  that,  tho'  he  goes  on  refolutely,  and  without  weary- 
ing in  well-doing,  he  does  not  do  it  from  pride  or  felf-fu& 
ficiency^  but  from  real  well-meant  goodnefs  of  heart 
and  defign  ;  if  he  does  not  fearch  for  excufes,  but  con- 
fiders  himfelf  as  obliged  to  be  always  endeavouring  to 
gain  fome  kind  and  beneficial  end,  without  regard  to 
its  being  more  or  lefs  diredlly  in  his  way,  or  more  or 
kfs  promifing  of  fuccefs,  if  it  is  the  beft  he  can  do  at 
the  time,  and  if  no  one^lfe  will  do  it  better,  or  enr 
gage  in  it  at  all ;  and  that  after  all  he  confiders  himfelf 
as  an  unprofitable  fervant,  as  having  done  fliill  only  his 
indifpenfable.duty ;  if  the  reader  finds  this  to  he  the. 
turn  of  his  mind,  he  may  conclude,  that  he  is  not  far 
from  that  perfedlion  of  benevolence,  which  the  Divine 
reftitude  and  law  require,  and  which  is  neceflary  to  fit 
every  human  mind  for  being  a  member  of  an  univerfal 
fociety  hereafter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds,  that 
he  is  wholly  wrapt  up  in  himfelf;  that  he  thinks  with 
no  relifh  of  the  happinefs  of  any  one  elfe  ;  that  his  ut- 
moll  benevolence  extends  no  wider  than  the  circle  of 
his  own  family,  friends,  or  party ;  that  all  he  wants  is 
to  enrich  himfelf  and  his  relations;  that  he  cannot  look 
with  any  perfonal  tendernefs  or  confideration  upon  j^ 
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Frenchman  or  Spaniard,  a  Jew  or  a  Papift,  or  •  even  a 
Churchman  or  Diflenter,  if  be  differs  from  them  in  pro- 
feflion :  if,  reader,  thou  findeft  this  to  be  the  turn  of 
thy  mind ;  if,  in  a  word,  thou  doft  not  find  it  to  be 
thy  meat  and  thy  drink  to  do  thy  fellow -creature  good, 
if  thou  doft  not  love  thy  neighbour  with  the  fame  af- 
fcclioii  as  thyfelf,  fee  aflured  thou  art  not  at  prefent  of 
the  difpofition  of  mind,  which  the  Univerfal  Governor 
would  have  all  his  rational  creatures  brought  to ;  and 
mayril  judge  what  chance  thou  haft  for  His  favour, 
whole  favour  is  life  and  happinefs ;  whofe  love  to  all 
his  creatures  tends  to  draw  and  unite  them  to  himfclf, 
and  would  have  them  all  love  one  another,  that  by  uni- 
verfal love  they  may  be  united  into  one  fociety,  under 
one  infinite  Lord  and  univerfal  Father. 

SECT.    VIII. 

Of  our  Obligations  with  rejpe£i  to  our  Creator. 

WE  come  now  to  the  third  and  nobleft  part  of  the 
duty  of  rational  beings,  which  is.  alfo  their 
higheft  honour,  I  mean,  That  which  they  owe  to  the 
Creator,  Preferver,  and  Governor  of  themfelves,  and 
the  Univerfe.  The  firft  part,  or  foundation  of  which 
is.  The  belief  of  his  exiftcnce. 

The  abftrad:  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  Cod  requires 
nothing  to  be  granted,  but  only.  That  fomething  now 
cxifts  ;  which  conceffion  forces  the  mind  to  confefs  the 
neceffity  of  forae.Firft  Caufe,  exifting  naturally,  necef- 
farily,  and  independently  upon  any  other;  Himfelf  the 
caufe  of  all  things;  Himfelf  the  fountain  of  being,  and 
plenitude  of  perfeflion. 

This  proof  leaves  no  room  for  cavilling  ;  but  effec- 
tually cuts  off  the  fubtle  difputcr  from  every  pbfEble 
evafion  or  fubterfuge.  It  is  not  however  fo  ealy  for 
thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  abftraiSl  reafon- 
ing,  to  fee  the  conclulive  force  of  it.  For  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  the  fitteft  arguments  fur  the  being  of  God  are 
taken  from  the  ftupendous  works  cf  Nature.  And  what 
objed:  is  there  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature,  animate 
or  inanimate,  great  cr  fmall,  rare  or  common,   which 
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does  not  point  to  the  almighty  Author  of  all  things  ? 
Not  only  thofe  which  ftrike  us  with  aftonifhment,  and 
fill  our  minds  with  their  greatnefs  ;  not  only  the  view 
of  a  rolling  ocean,  a  blazing  fun,  or  the  concave  of 
heaven  fparkling  with  its  innumerable  Karry  fires  ;  but 
.even  the  fight  of  a  flower,  a  pile  of  grafs,  or  a  reptile 
of  the  dufl:,  every  particle  of  matter  around  us ;  the 
body,  into  which  his  breath  has  infufed  our  life;  the 
foul,  by  which  we  thinjc  and  know  ;  whatever  we  fix 
our  eye  or  thought  upon,  holds  forth  the  ever-prefent 
Deity.  In  what  ftate  or  place  muft  we  be,  to  be  infen- 
fible  of  Him,  by  whom  our  very  being  is  preferved? 
Whither  muft  we  withdraw  ourfelves,  to  be  oiit  of  the 
reach  of  his  Divine  communications,  who  minutelv  fills 
every  point  of  boundlefs  fpace?  Is  it  poflible  to  oblite- 
rate from  our  minds  the  thought  of  him  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being? 

The  firfl;  and  fundamental  duty  of  all  rational  beings 
to  God,  is,  as  I  have  faid,  To  believe  his  exiftence. 
Now,  though  there  is  nothing  praife- worthy  in  believ- 
ing themoft  important  truth  upon  infufficient  grounds ; 
and  though,  on  the  contrary,  credulity  is  a  weaknefs 
unworthy  of  a  being  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  exa- 
mining and  findtng  out  truth ;  yet  there  may  be  a  great 
wickednefs  in  unbelief:  For  a  perfon  may,  from  ob- 
ftinacy  and  pisrverfenefa,  rejedt  important  truth,  or 
through  levity,  folly,  or  an  attachment  to  vice,  may 
avoid  the  proper  and  natural  means  of  convidlion.  So 
that  the  effeft,  which  the  rational  and  clear  perfuafioh 
of  important  truth  might  have  had  upon  his  difpofition 
and  praftice,  may  be  loft.  /-And  it  is  greatly  to  be  lufpeft- 
cd,  that  multitudes  are  guilty  of  this  laft  crime,  with 
refpeft  to  the  awful  dodtrine  of  the  exiftencc  of  God. 
If  they  be  alked,  whether  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
God,  they  will  take  it  amifs  to  be  fufpecled  of  the  leafl: 
inclination  to  Atheifin.  But  it  is  evident,  from  their 
lives  and  converfations,  that  if  thev  believe  the  exift- 
ence  of  God  at  all,  it  is  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  next  to 
no  belief.  They  think  not  of  the  matter.  I'here 
may,  or  may  not,  be  a  God  for  any  thing  they  know 
or  care, 
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But  to  believe  this  important  dodlrine  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  rational  creature,  is  to  bear  in  mind  a  coa- 
ftant  and  habitual  impreffion  of  an  infinitely  perfedl  na- 
ture, the  Author  and  Fountain  of  exiftenee,  the  wife 
and  righteous  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  who  is  every 
where  prefent,  beholding  all  the  actions  and  intentions 
of  his  creatures,  to  whom  all  rational  beings  are  ac* 
countable,  and  upon  whofe  favour  or  difapprobaiioa 
their  tare  to  all  eternity  wholly  depends.  To  think  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  any  other  way  than  this,  is  not 
believing  His  cxiilcnce  in  a  rational  and  coniiilent 
manner. 

And  did  men  really  admit  the  rational  belief  of  a, 
God ;  did  they  imprcfs  their  minds  with  a  fixed  and 
conftant  attention  to  the  awful  thought  of  their  being 
under  the  continual  infpedlion  of  their  judge,  we  fhould 
not  fee  them  proceed  in  the  manner  they  do.  For  I 
aflc,  How  the  bulk  of  mankind  could  behave  worfe  than 
they  do,  if  they  were  fore  there  was  no  God  ?  We  fee 
them  ready  to  catch  at  every  unwarrantable  gratifica* 
tion  of  paflion  or  appetite ;  to  put  every  fraudulent  or 
wicked  fcheme  in  execution^  from  which  they  are  not 
rellrained  either  by  human  laws,  or  by  fear  of  lofing 
the  efteem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-creatures^ 
with  the  advantages  connefted  with  it.  What  could 
they  do  more,  if  there  was  no  God  ?  Is  there,  taking 
mankind  upon  an  average,  one  of  an  hundred  who  he- 
(itatcs  at  any  vicious  thought,  word,  or  adlion,  from  the 
fingle  conrideration  of  its  being  perhaps  difpleafing  to 
God?  Is  their  one  of  an  hundred  who  habitually  regu- 
lates his  thoughts,  words,  and  adions,  by  the  flandard 
of  the  Divine  Will,  and  would  rather  lo.fe  the  favour 
and  approbation  of  all  the  men  on  earth,  and  all*  the 
angels  of  heaven,  than  his  Maker's  alone?  How  feldom 
do  we  meet  with  an  inflance  of  a  perfon,  who  will  not 
truckle  and  temporize,  commute  and  compound  with 
confcience,  or  even  ttifle  its  remonftrances  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  great?  Whereas,  if  men  a6led  upon  the 
principle  of  a  rational  belief  of  a  God,  they  would  rather 
make  a  point  of  giving  up  all  human  favour,  to  make 
fare  of  keeping  ftriftly  to  their  dutyj  they  would  take 
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care  always  to  be  on  the  fafe  fide,  to  be  fcrupuloufly 
exad,  rather  than  too  free,  in  their  lives  and  conver- 
fations  ;  they  would  labour,  if  poffible,  to  do  more 
than  the  exaft  duty  of  their  ftations ;  and  to  avoid  even 
the  leaft  appearance  of  evil ;  as  they  who  w^ould  make 
their  court  to  a  prince,  do  not  grudge  any  extraordinary 
fervice,  attendance,  or  expence  for  hiin;  are  cautious 
of  fo  much  as  feeming  to  look  toward  what  may  be  dif- 
agreeable  to  his  humour  or  inclination,  or  in  the  leaft 
favouring,  or  feeming  to  favour,  thofe  whom  he  does 
not  approve.  Did  men  in  any  rational  and  confiftent 
manner  believe  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  or  think  of  him 
as  the  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world,  under  whofs 
Immediate  infpedion  we  ftand  at  all  moments,  we  fliould 
fee  their  condudl  corrected  and  regulated  by  that  con- 
ftant  awe  and  fear,  which  becomes  dependent,  account- 
able beings,  whofe  minds  are  duly  impreffed  with  a 
fenfe  of  their  prefent  condition  and  future  expedations. 
Their  belief  would  be  p radical  as  well  as  fpeculative. 
It  would  affed  their  hearts,  as  well  as  imprefs  their  un- 
derftandings^ 

How  fome  men  contrive  to  fatisfy  their  own  minds 
upon  the  fubjed  of  their  duty  to  God,  is  inconceivable. 
One  would  imagine  it  impoffible  for  a  being,  at  all  ca- 
pable of  thought,  to  bring  himfelf  to  believe,  that  tho* 
he  owes  his  exigence,  his  body,  his  foul,  his  reafoning 
faculty,  fpeech,  and  all  his  powers/corporeal  and  mental, 
with  whatever  he  enjoys  now,  or  hopes  for  hereafter, 
to  an  infinitely  perfed  and  amiable  Being,  who  has 
made  him  capable  of  apprehending  his  perfedions,  and 
his  abfolute  power  over  him  ;  one  would  imagine  it 
impoflible,  Ifay,  for  a  being  endowed  with  a  reafon- 
ing faculty  to  believe  all  this,  and  yet  think  he  owes  no 
duty  at  all,  no  gratitude,  love,  or  fervice,  no  pofitive 
adoration  or  praife  to  his  Creator,  Governor,  and  Judge. 
Yet  is  there,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  this  land 
of  knowledge,  a  perfon  among  an  hundred  who  makes 
confcience  of  regularly  and  habitually  performing,  in  a 
rational  and  devout  manner,  the  pofitive  duties  of  me- 
ditation upon  the  Divine  perfedions,  in  order  to  raife 
his  mind  to  an  imitation  of  them  j  of  addrefling  God 
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by  prayer  for  the  fupply  of  all  his  wants ;  or  of  praifing 
him  for  the  bounties  received  ?  On  the  contrary,-  is 
there  not  too  much  reafon  to  conclude,  that  by  far  the 
grealeft  part  of  mankind  have  not  God  in  all  their 
thougbf^;  or  if  they  have,  the  thought  of  him  produces 
no  vifibic  effcft  ?  They  attend  the  public  worfhip  in- 
deed fn^n  a  f  nfc  of  decency.  But  it  is  plain,  from 
their  general  levity  of  behaviour,  that  their  hearts  are 
not  in  it.  And,  as  for  worfhipping  God  daily  in 
their  houfcs,  with  their  families,  or  by  themfelves  in 
tfieir  clofets,  they  fee  no  neceflity  for  it,  and  conclude, 
that  whoever  lives  foberly,  and  is  good-natured,  though 
he  habitually  negledls  the  whole  third  part  of  his  duty, 
is  likely  to  meet  with  the  Divine  approbation,  and  to 
be  happy  at  laft.  '       "      ' 

It  is  proved  above,  that  the  Author  of  all  thiiigs  muft 
be  infinite  in  his  eflence,  and  in  all  poffible  perfections, 
as  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  and  reditude..  If  fo,  it  is 
evident,  not  only  that  he  is  the  proper  objedl  of  the  ad- 
miration, love,  gratitude,  and  every  other  noble  affedion, 
of  the  mmds  of  Aich  low  creatures  as  mankind,  who  are 
probably  the  meancll  of  all  rational  beings ;  but  that  it 
is  the  glory  of  the  higheft  archangel  in  heaven  to  adore 
Infinite  Perfcdion;  nay,  that  the  whole  of  the  reverence, 
love,  and  praife  of  any  conceivable  number  of  created 
beings,  paid  by  them  through  all  eternity,  muft  fall  in- 
finitely fliort  of  what  is  jullly  his  due  :  becaufe  the 
whole  of  the  tribute  of  honour  and  fervice,  which  all 
created  beings  can  pay,  will  be  finite  ;  whereas  the  Di- 
vine Perfedions  arc  infinite :  Now  every  finite  is  infi- 
nitely deficient,  when  compared  with  what  is  infinite. 

To  be  more  particular;  the  confideration  of  the  Di- 
vine Immenfity,  or  Omniprefence,  ought  to  ftrike  every 
thinking  mind  with  the  moft  profound  awe  and  vener*. 
ation,  which  ought  to  dwell  upon  it  conftantly  and  ha- 
bitually, of  its  being  at  all  times  furrounded  with  the 
Divinity,  which  pervades  all  matter,  and  is  the  Spirit 
within  every  fpirit,  feeing,  or  ratlier  intimately  feeling, 
every  motion  of  every  mind  in  the  univerfe.  Whoever 
has  juft  and  habitual  impreflions  of  the  Divine  Omni- 
prefence, will  no  more  prefume  to  do  any  thing  araifs, 
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or  even  to  think  a  bad  thought,  than  a  confide'rate  per- 
fon  will  dare  to  behave  rudely  in  the  royal  prefence.  A 
thinking  mind  conliders  itfelf  as  at  all  times,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  public  and  in  private,  abroad  and  at  home, 
in  the  immediate  and  intimate  prefence  of  the  great 
King  of  the  World,  whofe^boundlefs  palace  is  the  whole 
univerfe.  It  will  therefore  be  continually  and  habitu- 
ally on  its  guard ;  and,  as  one  who  appears  befdre  an  illu^ 
ftrious  charafter,  whofe  favour  be  greatly  values,  will  be 
above  all  things  fearful  of  milbehaving  ;  fo  wilt  the 
confiderate  mind  dread  the  danger  of  lofing  the  appro- 
bation of  that  ever. pre fent  Judge,  upon  whom  his  fate 
depends,  infinitely  more  than  pain,  or  poverty,  or  fhame^ 
or  death,  and  will  cheerfully  expofe  himfelf  to  any  or 
all  of  them,  rather  than  ad:  an  unbecoming  part  before 
that  Eye,  which  is  not  to  be  deceived.  He,  who  thinks 
how  vice,  or  even  frailty,  muft  appear  before  that  Be* 
ing,  whofe  very  nature  is  reditude  in  perfeftion,  and 
who  knows  not  the  leaft  (hadow  of  error,  or  deviation; 
can  he  think  of  voluntarily  departing  from  the  eternal 
rule  of  right,  or  allowing  himfelf  in  any  pradice,  which 
muft  offend  Infinite  Purity? 

.  The  confideration  of  the  eternity,  or  perpetual  exift- 
ence  hereafter,  of  the  Divinity,  together  with  that  of 
the  neceffary  immutability  of  bis  nature,  fuggefts  to  the 
pious  and  welldifpofed  mind,  the  comfortable  profpe6l, 
that  after  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  may 
happen  to  it,  to  the  kingdoms,  and  empires  of  this 
world,  and  to  the  world  itfelf;  after  all  the  vilible  ob- 
jeds,  which  now  are,  have  performed  their  courfes,  and 
are  vanilhed,  or  renewed  ;  after  a  period  of  duration 
long  enough  to  obliterate  from  all  human  memory  the 
the  idea  of  a  fun,  and  liars,  and  earth  ;  flill  he,  who  is. 
now  Governor  of  the  Univerfe,  will  continue  to  fill  the 
Supreme  Throne,  and  to  rule  with  boundlefs  and  un- 
controuled  fway  over  his  infinite  dominions  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  whoever  is  fo  wife  as  to  ftrive  above  all 
things  to  gain  his  favour,  may  depend  upon  being  al- 
ways fecure  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  happinefs  affigned 
him  by  the  general  Judge,  and  that  no  change  in  the 
Stffairs  even  of  the  whole  univerfe,  will  ever  remove  him 
'*  fiom 
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from  that  (lation  which  has  been  appointed  him.  For  the 
Univerfal  Governor  will  raife  no  one  to  happinefs  here- 
after,  but  fuch  as  he  finds  qualified  for  it.  Nor  will  the 
time  ever  come,  when  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to 
keep  thofe  beings  happyi  which  he  has  once  made  fo; 
for  his  dominion  is  an  everlafting  dominion,  and  of  his 
kingdom  there  will  never  be  an  end.  Nor  will  the 
time  ever  come,  when  he  will  change  his  purpofe  or 
fcheme  of  government ;  or,  like  a  weak  earthly  prince, 
degrade  his  favourites,  or  reverfe  his  laws,  to  indulge 
uncertain  caprice. 

This  (hews  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  a  very  proper 
objeft  of  the  truft  of  all  his  creatures.  Had  I  the  fa- 
vour of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  the  world,  it  is 
evident,  that  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  a  century  hence, 
it  mull  be  of  no  manner  of  value  to  me.  Death  will, 
in  all  probability,  before  that  fliort  period  be  elapfed, 
remove  every  one  of  them,  and  myfelf  too,  into  a  ftate, 
in  which  no  favour  will  be  of  any  avail,  but  that  of  the 
King  of  Kings,  upon  whom  they  mutl  be  as  much  de- 
pendent as  I.  But  to  truft  to  Him  who  is  eternal  in  his 
nature,  and  unchangeable  in  his  purpofe,  and  who  has 
it  in  his  power  to  make  and  keep  his  favourites  eternally 
happy,  is  building  upon  a  fure  foundation. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  15  only  in  a 
courfe  of  obedience  that  we  have  any  pretence  to  trull 
in  God.  All  confidence  in  him,  that  is  not  founded  in 
well-doing,  is  vain  and  prcfumptuous,  and  will  in  the 
end  be  dit'appointed.  As  the  king  on  the  throne  has 
power  to  raife  any  perfon^  whom  he  may  judge  worthy 
of  honour,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  vain  and  prcfump- 
tuous to  think  of  truft  ing  to  him  in  any  other  way,  than 
fuch  as  may  be  likely  to  gain  his  favour ;-  fo,  though 
the  Supreme  King  of  the  Univerfe  has  power  to  raife 
any  of  his  creatures  to  inconceivable  happinefs,  it  is  not 
to  be  expedled  that  he  will  beftow  his  favour  upon  any, 
but  fuch  as  fliall  be  found  worthy  of  it.  And  his  infi- 
nite wifdom  will  effedually  prevent  his  being  miftaken 
in  his  judgment  of  characters ;  and  renders  it  impoffible 
that  he  fliould  beftow  his  approbation  amifs.  So  that 
there  is  no  ground  of  confidence  for  any,  but  thofe  who 

make 


^  make  it  their  iincere  and  diligent  endeavour  to  gain  the 
^.  Divine  Favour  in  the  way  which  he  has  appointed. 
*/  It  is  impoffible  to  furvey,  with  a  difcerning  eye,  the 
^  World  which  we  inhabit,  without  reading  the  illullricus 
^  charadlers  of  power,  wifdom,  and  goodne%  which  the 
I  Divine  hajnd  has  infcribed  upon  it';  each  of  which  attri- 
butes fviggefts  to  us  a  fet  of  dutiGS>  and  therefore  deferve* 
our  "particular  confideration. 

To  create,  or  bring  into  cjxiftenee,  one  particle  of 
matter,  which  before  was  nothing,  who  can  fay  what 
power  is  requifite  ?  The  difFerenee  between  nothing  and 
a  real  exiftence  is  ftridly  and  properly  infinite,  Whiclji 
ieems  to  imply  an  infinite  difficulty  to  be  furmountec^ 
before  one  particle  of  matter  can  be  produced.  And 
no  power,  inferior  to  infinite,  is  equal  to  an  infinite 
difficulty.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  unqueftionabkj  that 
to  produce  great  works,  requires  proportionable  power^ 
And  if  the  works  of  nature  are  not  great,  there  is  no 
greatnefs  conceivable.  The  catling  forth  a  world  into 
being,  had  it  been  from  its  creation  to  remain  for  ever  at 
ireft,  had  been  an  eflTedl  worthy  of  Divine  Power.  But  to 
give  to  a  fyftem  fo  huge  and  unwieldy,  any  degree  of 
inotion,  much  more  to  give  a  motion  inconceivably  fwift 
to  mafles  of  matter  inconceivably  bulky ;  to  accommo- 
date velocity  to  what  is  the  moft  unfit  for  being  moved 
with  velocity ;  to  whirl  a  whole  earth,  a  globe  of  twen- 
ty-five thoufand  miles  round,  with  all  its  mountains  and 
oceans,  at  the  rate  of  near  fixty-thoufand  miles  an  hour; 
to  carry  on  fuch  an  ^mazing  motion  for  many  thou- 
fands  of  years  ;  to  keep  fix  fuch  bodies  in  continual 
inotion,  in  ditFerent  planes>  and  with  diiTcrent  veloci- 
ties, round  a  common  centre,  at  the  fame  time  that  tea 
others  are  revolving  round  them,  and  going  along  with, 
them  ;  What  amazing  power  is  requifite  to  p  roduc6 
fuch  efFefts ! 

How  do  we  admire  the  effefts  produced  by  a  combi- 
nation of  mechanic  powers  (which  alfo  a6l  by  Divine 
Power,  or  Laws  of  Nature)  in  raifing  weights,  and  over- 
coming the  vis  inertia  of  matter  ?  What  fliould  we  think 
of  a  machine,  confl:rufted  by  human  hands,  by  which 
St.  PauFs  Church,  or  a  little  hill,  (hould  be  tranfported 
'*  half 
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half  a  mile  from  its  place,  with  ever  fo  flow  a  motion? 
But  the  greateft  mountain  is  no  more   in  comparifon 
-with  the  whole  earth,  than  a  grain  of  fand  to  a  moun- 
tani.     Yet  the  whole  cumbrous  mafs  of  earth  has  been 
whirled  round  the  fun,  for  thefe   five  thoufand  years 
and  upwards,  with  a  rapidity  frightful  to  think  of,  and 
for  any  thing  we  know,  with  undiminiflicd  force.    And 
the  comet  in  i68o-8i,  muft,  according  to  the  Newtonian 
principles,  have  moved  in  its  perihelion^  or  neareft  ap- 
proach to  the  fun,  at  the  rate  of  above  a  million  of  miles 
in  an  hour;  which  w^as  a  flight  near  twenty  times  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  courfe  I  Now 
the  fwiftcft  fpeed  of  a  horfe,  that  ever  has  been  known, 
was  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  one  minute,  which  con- 
tinued, would  give  fixty  miles  in  an  hour,   inftead  of 
more  than  a  million,  the  comet's  motion.    The  fwiftcft 
horfe,  at  full  fpeed,  may  move  twenty  foot  in  the  time 
that  one  can  pronounce  one^  or  fixty  foot,  while  one 
can  fay  one^  two^  three.     But  to  form  fome  conception 
of  the  motion  of  the  Newtonian  comet,  let  the  reader 
fuppofc  himfelf  pladed  upon  fuch  an  eminence  as  will 
give  him  a  profpecl  of  fifty  miles  on  each  hand  ;  the 
rapidity  of  that  tremendous  body  in  the  fwifeft  part  of 
its  courfe,  w^as  fuch  that  in  the  time  of  pronouncing 
one  fyllable,  or  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  would  fly 
acrofs  that  fpace  of  one  hundred  miles,    while    the 
fwiftcft  horfe  would  have  proceeded  twenty  foot.     Yet 
thofe  enormous  bodies  are  by  the  parallax  they  give, 
fuppofed  to  be  nearly  of  the  magnitude  of  our  globe  of 
earth  and  ocean,  and  fome  of  them  perhaps  larger. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  moved,  and  the 
velocity  with  which  it  is  to  moved,  fuch  muft  be  the 
moving  force.  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  if  he  has  any 
talent  in  calculation,  try  to  eftimate  the  force  required 
to  give  fuch  a  furious  rapidity  to  bodies  of  fuch  ftu- 
pendous  magnitude  ;  if  he  has  any  imagination,  let 
him  fill  it  with  the  fublime  idea  of  Omnipotence  ;  and 
if  he  has  either  reafon  or  religiorx,  let  him  proftrate  his 
(bul,  and  adore  fuch  tremendous  and  irrefiftible  power. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  lefs  command  of  matter  required  to  produce 
the  aftoniftiing  appearances  in  the  minute,  than  in  the 
great  world ;  to  carry  on  the  various  fecretions,  circu- 
lations, and  tranfmutations  in  vegetation,  and  the  pro- 
dudlion,  growth,  and  life  of  animals  ;  efpecially  when 
the  degree  of  minutenefs  is  fuch,  as  it  muft  be  in  an 
animalcule,  of  which  millions  would  only  equal  the 
bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand.  What  power  is  required  to 
wing  the  rapid  light  from  its  fountain,  the  fun,  to  us  in 
feven  or  eight  minutes,  with  fuch  a  fwiftnefs,  that  in  the 
inftant  of  pronouncing  the  .word  ligbt^  fixty  thoufand 
miles  are  paffed  through  I 

To  a  being  pofleffed  of  rightful  power  over  us,  the 
proper  duty  is  evidently  fear,  or  awe ;  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  that  is  obedience.  If  we  confider  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  pofleffed  of  infinite  or  boundlefs  power 
over  all  his  creatures,  we  muft  fee  the  indifpenfable  nc- 
cefiity  of  the  moft  profound  fubmiflion  to  him,  both  in 
our  difpofitions  and  pradlice.  If  we  confider  him  as 
eur  Creator,  w^  muft  be  convinced  that  he  has  art  ab- 
folute  right  to  us,  and  to  all  our  fervices.  If  we  think 
of  him  as  irrefiftible,  rebellion  againft  him  is  a  degree 
of  madnefs  beyond  all  computation.  For  w^hat  lafting 
and  inconceivably  dreadful  punifhments  may  not  fuch 
power  inflid:  upon  thofe  perverfe  and  impenitent  be- 
ings, who  became  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  ?  And 
what  chance  can  the  worms  of  the  earth  have  to  de- 
liver themfelves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Almighty?  » 

There  is  no  inconfiftency  between  the  fear  we  owe 
to  God,  and  the  duty  of  love.  On  the  contrary,  love 
ever  implies  a  fear  to  ofiend  the  perfon  beloved.  As  on 
one  hand,  nothing  is  fo  perfedly  amiable  as  infinite 
perfection  ;  fo  neither  is  there  any  fo  proper  objedl  of 
fear,  as  he  who  is  infinitely  great  and  awful.  And 
there  is  a  wide  diflference  between  the  flavifti  fear, 
which  a  criminal  has  for  his  judge,  or  that  which  a 
raiferable  fubjedl  has  for  a  tyrant,  and  that  of  a  fon  for 
an  affedlionate  father.  Of  this  lall  kind  is  the  reverence 
with  which  we  ought  to  think  of  our  Creator.  Only 
we  muft  take  the  utmoft  care  not  to  entertain  any- no- 
tion 
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tion  of  God,  as  of  one  capable  of  any  weaknefs  refemb- 
ling  that  of  earthly  parents.  For  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Judge  of  the  world,  whofe  reditude  and  juftice  are  ab- 
lolutcly  perftcH:  and  inviolable,  will  not,  cannot,  be  mifled, 
by  fondnefs  for  his  own  creatures^  to  make  the  obdu- 
rately wicked  bappy<  For,  though  he  loves  his  crea- 
ture, he  loves  jultice  more,  and  will  not  facrifice  bis 
iiwn  eternal  and  immutable  attribute  for  the  fake  of 
any  number  of  worthlefs  rebellious  beings  whatever. 

As  to  the  Divine  Wifdom  appearing  in  the  works  of 
creation,  M'e  are  peculiarly  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  pro- 
jKrly  of  it/    For  we  come  into  a  world  ready  finifhed^ 
and  fit  to  be  inhabited  ;  and  therefore  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  immenfe  ftretch  of  thought,    the  aoiazing 
depth  of  invention  (if  we  may  fo  fpeak)  that  was  necef- 
fary  to  plan  an  univerfe.     Let  any  man  imagine  the 
fiate  of  things  before  there  was  any  created  being,  if 
ever  fucli  a  time  was ;  when  there  was  no  plan,  no 
model,  or  pattern  to  proceed  upon  ;  when  the  very  idea 
of  an  univerfe,  as  well  as  the  particular  plan  and  execu* 
tion  of  it,  was  to  be  drawn,  fo  to  fpeak,  out  of  the  Di- 
vine Imagination.     Let  the  reader  fuppofe  himfelf  to 
have  been  firft  produced,  and  to  have  had  it  revealed  to 
bim  by  his  Creator,  that  an  univerfe  was  to  be  created. 
An  univerfe  I  What  idea  could  he  have  formed  of  an 
univerfe  ?   Had  he  been  confulted  upon  the  plan  of  it, 
which  part  would  he  have  begun  at  ?  Before  light  ex- 
ifted,  could  he  have  conceived  the  idea  of  light  ?  Before 
there  was  either  fan,    liars,    or  earth,    could   he   have 
formed  any  conception  of  a  fun,  ftars,  or  earth  ?  Could 
he  have  contrived  light  for  the  eye,  or  the  eye  for  light? 
Could  he  have  fiiited  a  world  to  its  inhabitants,    or  in- 
habitants to  a  world  ?  Could  he  have  fitted  bodies  to 
minds,  or  minds  to  bodies  ? 

Jf  the  reader  fliould  not  clearly  enough  fee  the  diffi- 
culty of  inventing  and  planning  an  univerfe  from  no- 
thing, nor  the  wondrous  forefight  and  comprehenfive 
wildom,  that  was  neceflary  for  fitting  an  almoft  infinite 
number  of  things  to  one  another,  in  iuch  a  manner, 
that  every  particular  lliould  anfwer  its  particular  end, 
ijnd  fill  its  particular  place,   at  the  fame  time  that  it; 
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ftiould  contribute  to  promote  various  other  defigns ;  if 
the  depth  of  Wifdom,  which  has  produced  all  this,  does 
not  fufficiently  appear  to  the  reader,  let  him  try  to  form 
a  plan  of  a  new  world,  quite  different  from  all  that  he 
knows  of  in  the  prefent  univerfe,  in  which  none  of  aur 
elements,  nor  light,  nor  animal  life,  nor  any  of  the  five 
fenfes,  nor  refpiration,  nor  vegetation  fhall  have  any 
place.  And  when  he  has  ufecjf  his  utmoft  efforts,  and 
put  his  invention  Upon  the  utmoft  ttretch,  and  finds 
that  he  cannot  form  a  fhadow  of  one  fingle  idea,  of 
which  tlie  original  is  not  drawn  from  nature  ;  then  let 
him  confefs  hi^  own  weaknefs,  and  adore  that  boundlefs 
Wifdom,  which  has  produced,  out  of  its  own  infinite 
fertility  of  inventipn,  enough  to  employ,  and  to  confound 
the  utmoft  human  fagacity.  *^ 

Have  not  the  raoft  acute  penetration,  and  indefati- 
gable induftry  of  the  wife  and  learned  of  all  ages,  been 
employed  (and  how  could  they  more  worthily)  in 
fearching  out  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty 
Maker  of  the  univerfe?  and  have  they  yet  found  out 
one  fingle  article  to  thje  bottom?  Can  all  the'philofo- 
phers  of  modern  times,  who  have  added  to  the  obferva- 
tions  of  the  ancients,  the  difcoveries  made  by  their  own 
induftry  and  fagacity ;  can  they  give  a  fatisfying  ac-» 
count  of  the  machinery  of  the  body  of  a  fly,  or  a  worm  ? 
Can  they  tell  what  makes  two  particles  of  matter  co- 
here? Can  they  tell  what  the  fubftance  of  a  particle  of 
matter  is  ?  Is  the  fcience  of  phyfiology,  delightful  and 
noble  as  it  is,  and  worthy  of  the  ftudy  of  angels,  is  it 
carried  any  farther  than  a  fet  of  obfervations,  wonder- 
ful indeed  and  ftriking,  but  as  to  real  caufes,  and  in- 
ternal natures,  altogether  in  the  dark  ?  How  do  we  ad-. 
niire,  and  juftiy,  the  exalted  genius  of  our  feemingly* 
ipfpired  philofopher,  for  going  a  pitch  beyond  the  fa-. 
gacity  of  all  mankind  in  difcovering  the  laws,  by  which 
the  vaft  machine  of  the  world  is  governed  ?  Yet  he  mo-, 
deftly  owns  the  caufe  of  attraction  and  gravitation  to  lie 
too  deep  for  his  penetration.  How  do  we  ftand  afto?- 
i)i(hed  at  the  acutenefs  of  a  mind,  which  could  purfue 
calculations  to  a  degree  of  fubtlety  beyond  the  reach  of 
\iy  far  the  greatel^  part  of  mankind  to  follow  him  in, 
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c?cn  after  he  has  (hewn  the  way  ?  What  then  ought  we 
to  think  of  that  Wifdom,  which  in  its  meaneft  prodoc- 
tions  bailies  the  deepeft  penetration  of  a  capacity, 
whofe  acutenefs  baffles  the  general  underftanding  of 
mankind  ? 

From  ihc  confideration  of  the  wifdom  we  trace  in  the 
natural  world,  it  is  manifeft,  pad  all  doubt,  that  the 
moral  fyftem  (for  the  fake  of  which  that  of  nature  was 
brought  into  exiftcnce)  is  under  the  fame  condudl,  and 
will  hereafter  appear  to  be  a  fcheme  altogether  worthy 
of  God.  For  either  both,  or  neither,  mull  be  the  con- 
trivance of  Divine  Wifdom.  Wecannot  conceive  of  God 
as  partly,  or  by  halves,  but  wholly,  the  Creator  and  Go^ 
▼crnor  of  all  beings,  natural  and  moral.  Andif  fo,  wemay 
be  alfured,  that,  as  in  the  (yftem  of  nature,  final  caufes  are 
fitted  to  produce  their  effefts,  and  every  part  of  the  ma- 
chine of  the  world  is  properly  adjufted  to  its  place  and 
jMirpofe  ;  fo  in  the  moral,  every  rational  being  will  be 
determined  to  the  ftate  and  place  he  is  found  fit  for  : 
the  good  to  happinefs,  and  the  wicked  to  punifhment; 
the  highly  elevated  and  purified  mind  to  a  high  and 
eminent  llation,  and  the  corrupt  and  fordid  to  fhame 
and  mifery  ;  the  foul,  which  has  per fe died  its  faculties 
and  refined  its  virtues,  by  imitation  of  the  Divine  Per- 
fections, to  the  converfation  of  angels  and  the  beatific 
vifion  of  God,  and  that  which  has  by  vice  debauched 
and  funk  itl'elf  below  the  brutes,  to  the  place  of  daemons 
and  fallen  fpirits.  And  all  this  may  probably  proceed  as 
much  according  to  the  original  conftitution  of  things,  as 
a  caufe  produces  it  eflfedl  in  the  natural  world  ;  as  fire 
produces  the  dillipation  of  theparts  of  combuftible  fub- 
ftances  ;  as  nouriihment  tends  to  the  fupport  of  animal 
life  ;  and  as  matter  tends  to  decay.  So  that  the  only 
thing  wliich  hinders  a  wicked  embodied  mind  from 
being*  now  in  torments,  may  be,  its  being flill embodied, 
and  not  Vet  let  out  into  the  world  of  fpirits,  where  a 
new  and  dreadful  fccne  will  of  courfe  immediately  open 
upon  it,  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  be  diverted  of  the  earthly 
vehicle,  uhich  now  conceals thofe  invifible  horrors,  and 
proteds  it  from  its  future  tormentors.  Aad  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  virtuous  and  exalted  mind  would  be  now 
2  in 
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in  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  if  it  were  not  prevented  from . 
the  commerGe  of  bleffed  fpirits,  and  the  view  of  the 
inviiible  world,  by  the  impenetrable  veil  of  flefti  which 
furrounds  it.  But  this  fuppofition  does  not  at  all  affedt 
the  dodrine  of  pofitive  rewards  and  puniftiments,  nor 
of  feparate  places  appointed  for  receiving  the  good,  and 
the  wicked,  after  the  final  judgment. 

If  we  find  the  mere  material  fyftem  of  nature  to  be 
wrought  by  a  degree  of  wifdom,  altogether  beyond  our 
comprehenfion,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  fuppofe  that  we 
ihall  ever  have  fagacity  enough  to  baffle  the  Divine 
Scheme  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ;  that 
we  ftiall  be  able  to  contrive  ^ny  way  of  efcaping  from 
the  puniftiment  we  may  deferve.  No,  His  counfel 
will  (land  ;  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleafure.  It  will  not 
be  in  our  power  to  deceive  his  penetration,  to  get  out 
of  his  reach,  or  to  defend  ourfeives  againfl:  his  jullice. 

To  frame  fome  idea  of  the  Divine  Goodnefs  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  go  back  in 
imagination  to  the  ages  which  preceded  all  creation,  if 
fuch  there  were,  or,  however,  to  thofe,  which  were  prior 
to  the  produftion  of  our  world.  Let  us  then  view  the 
awful  Majefty  of  heaven  furrounded  with  ineffable 
glory,  and  enthroned  in  abfolute  perfedtion,  beyond 
conception  bleffed  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  unbounded 
plentitude.  What  motive  could  influence  him,  who 
already  enjoyed  complete  perfection  and  happinefs,  to 
call  unfubftantial  nothing  into  exiftence  ?  What  could 
be  the  viewa  of  Infinite  Wifdom  in  fpeaking  a  world 
into  being  ?  No  profpedt  of  any  addition  to  his  own 
perfedtion  or  happinefs :  for  that  which  was  already  in- 
finite, what  addition  could  it  receive  ?  Could  the  adora- 
ble Creator  propofe  to  be  more  than  infinitely  perfed 
and  happy  ?  It  is  evident,  his  fole  view  muft  have  been 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  creatures  he  was  to  produce. 
His  own  was  ever,  and  ever  muftbe,  unbounded,  undi- 
minilhed,  and  unchanged.  The  addition  of  happinefs 
therefore,  which  was  to  be  produced,  was  to  be  bellowed 
upon  thofe  who  were  not  yet  created.  Does  then  Di- 
vine Goodnefs  extend  to  that  which  has  no  exiftence  ? 
Ppes  the  unjverfal  Parent  think  of  what  i%  not  ?  We, 
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poor,  narrow  fouls !  think  it  a  mighty  ftretch  of  bene- 
volence, if  we  can  bring  ourfelves  to  regard  with  fome 
meafure  of  aSedion  thofe  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who 
ftand  moft  nearly  connedlgd  with  us  ;  in  loving  wbooa^ 
we  do  little  more  than  love  ourfelves,  or  love  our  friends 
and  relations  for  our  own  fakes.  If  there  be  a  mind 
yet  more  generous  it  may  take  in  its  country,  or  the 
human  fpecies.  A  benevolence  ftill  more  extenfive 
may  perhaps  enlarge  itfclf  fo  wide,  as  to  comprehend 
within  its  generous  embrace  the  various  orders  of  bejng 
which  form  the  univerfal  fcale  ;  defcending  from  the 
flaming  feraph  to  the  humble  reptile.  Nor  indeed  can 
any  mind  lincercly  love  the  Almighty  Maker;  and 
bate,  or  defpife  any  of  the  works  of  the  fame  hand, 
which  formed  itl'elf.  But  the  Divine  Benevolence  is 
as  far  beyond  all  this,  as  infinitude  is  larger  than  anj 
limited  fpace.  How  peevifh,  and  apt  to  take  offence  at 
every  trifling  injury,  are  narrow-hearted  mortals  !  Yet 
what  arc  the  infults,  our  fellow-worms  can  offer  us, 
when  compared  with  the  atrociouftiefs  of  an  offence 
committed  by  the  duft  of  the  earth  againft  the  infinite 
Majefty  of  the  univerfe?  Though  the  Omnifcient  Crea- 
tor from  eternity  forefaw,  that  the  creatures,  he  wa^ 
to  form,  would  prove  rebellious  and  difobedient ;  that 
they  would  violate  all  his  wife  and  facred  law^s,  and  in- 
fult  his  fovereign  honour,  as  Governor  of  the  world ; 
has  he  grudged  to  give  them  exiftence  ;  to  beftow  upon 
them  a  temporary  happinefs ;  to  make  his  funftiine, 
and  his  rain  defcend  on  all  proraifcuoufly  ;  and  put  it 
in  the  power  of  all  to  attain  perfedion,  happinefs,  and 
glory?  What  negled:  of  every  duty  and  obligation; 
how  many  ads  of  fraud,  oppreffion,  and  cruelty  ;  how 
many  horrid  execration?,  and  infernal  blafphemies,  doe^ 
^very  day  record  againft  the  daring  race  of  men  around 
the  world  ?  Yet  feldom  does  the  Divine  Vengeance 
break  loofe  upon  the  impious  offenders.  Our  wicked 
fpecies,  if  there  were  no  other  lawlefs  order  of  creaturefi 
in  the  univerfe,  are  ever  offending.  And  yet  the  thun- 
der feldom  flrikes  the  guilty  dead.  Earthquakes  and 
inundations  are  rarely  let  loofe.  A  few  cities  purged 
|>y  firei  and  a  world  cleanfed  by  a  deluge  once  in  fix 
'    .  Jhoijfap^ 
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thoufand  years,  ferve  juft  to  put  unthinking  moi:tals  in 
remembrance  that  there  is  a  power  above  them.  So 
that  every  moment  of  the  duration  of  the  Avorld  is  an 
univerfal  witnefs  declaring  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  a  language  diftinclly  intelligible  to  all,  the 
goodnefs'  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe. 
At  the  fame  time  that  the  prince  of  angels  receives 
from  the  immediate  communications  of  the  Divine 
Goodnefs,  beatitude  pall  utterance,  the  humble  peafant 
rejoices  in  his  bounty,  with  which  the  fields  are  en- 
riched, and  the  fair  face  of  nature  adorned.  Even  the 
lonely  favage  in  the  wildernefs,  the  fordid  reptile  in  the 
duft,  and  the  fcaly  nations,  which  people  the  unfathom- 
able deep,  all  tafte  of  the  bounty,  and  are  fupported  by 
the  unlimited  goodnefs,  of  the  Univerfal  Parent,  w^io 
opens  his  unwearied  hand  liberally,  and  fatisfies  every 
living  foul. 

If  human  underftanding  c^pprehends  any  thing  ac- 
cording to  truth  and  right,  the  benevolent  character  is 
the  proper  objeft  of  the  love  of  every  rational  mind,  as 
the  contrary  is  the  natural  objed  of  averfion.  If  every 
human,  or  other  finite  mind,  is  more  or  lefs  amiable, 
according  as  it  has  more  or  lefs  of  this  excellent  difpo- 
fition  ;  it  is  evident,  that  Infinite  Goodnefs  is  infinitely 
amiable.  Who  is  he,  that  pretends  to  think  and  reafjn, 
and  has  no  pleafure  in  contemplating  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs ?  Who  can  refledl  upon  fuch  goodnefs,  and  not  ad- 
mire it  ?  Who  can  admire,  and  not  endeavour  to  imitate 
it  ?  Who  can  imitate  it,  and  not  be  an  univerfal  bleffing  ? 
Who  can  be  an  univerfal  bleffing,  and  not  be  happy  ? 

If  the  Divine  Goodnefs  be  evidently  difinterefted,  it 
being  impoffible  that  the  fmalleft  happinefs  IhouM,  from 
any  enjoyed  by  the  creatures,  be  added  to  that  of  the 
Creator,  which  is  neceflarily  infinite  ;  it  is  plain,  what 
makes  real  and  perfed  goodnefs  of  difpofition  in  any 
mind,  viz.  A  propenfity  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs 
of  others,  without  any  view  to  felf-intereft*  In  fo  far 
^s  a  view  to  one's  own  happinefs  is  the  motive  to  his 
exerting  himfelf  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  in 
fo  far  it  has  lefs  of  the  truly  worthy  and  commendable 
in  it.     For  felf-love,  being  merely  inftindive,  has  no- 
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thing  praifc-worthy.  And  to  promote  the  bappimfsof 
others  for  the  fake  of  adding  to  one'>s  own,  is  what  the 
rood  felBfti  and  fordid  charadter  is  capable  of.  To  be 
truly  benevolent,  is  to  imitate  the  Deity  ;  to  do  g'^od 
for  the  fake  of  doing  good  ;  to  he  bountiful  fropi  the 
difpofition  of  the  mind,  from  univerfal  love  and  kind- 
nefs,  from  rational  confiderations  of  the  intrirific  excel- 
lence of  that  godlike  dilpoOtion  ;  not  from  mere  weak 
and  effeminate  foftnefs  of  nature. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  ever  it  (hould  have  been  queftioned^ 
whether  it  is  reafonable  for  dependent  creatures  to  ad- 
drefs  themfelves  to  their  infinite  Creator  for  the  <uppiy 
of  their  wants.  Yet  books  have  been  written  to  ttiev 
the  unreafonablenefb  of  prayer.  *•  The  fuprem^  Being," 
fays  an  objcdlor,  **  knows  whether  I  am  worthy  to  re- 
*•  ceive  favours  at  his  hand,  and  what  I  moil  need^ 
**  before  I  apply  to  him.  If  I  am  worthy,  he  will 
**  bellow,  whether  1  a(k  or  not :  If  nor,  he  will  not  be 
**  prevailed  on  by  any  folicitation  to  beflow  upon  an 
**  unworthy  objed.  If  I  a(k  what  is  unfit  for  me, 
••  he  is  too  wife  and  good  to  grant  it ;  and  if  I  a(k  what 
is  fit,  1  gain  nothing  ;  for  he  would  have  beftowedit 
upon  me  of  his  own  goodnefsj  without  my  aflcing." 
There  cannot  be  a  more  egregious  fallacy  than  that, 
on  which  this  objeftion  is  founded.  For  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  it  be  rational  to  think  of  ourfelves  as  beings  de- 
pendent upon  the  Supreme,  it  is  rational  for  us  to  ex- 
prefs  our  dependence  ;  if  it  be  reafonable  for  us  toexprefs 
our  dependence  on  our  Creator,  it  is  unjuilifiable  in  us 
to  negled  it ;  fo  that  1  can  in  no  propriety  of  fpeech 
be  faid  to  be  a  worthy  objedt  of  the  Divine  Favour,  tilt 
I  adually  addrefs  myfelf  tohim.  Again,  it  is  evident, 
that  no  degree  of  homage,  or  fubmiffiori,  ought  to  be 
wanting  from  dependent  creatures  to  their  Creator. 
But  the  fervice  of  both  body  and  mind  is  a  greater  de- 
gree  of  homage,  than  that  cf  the  mind  alone. '  So  that 
till  I  yield  the  bodily  homage,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mind,  my  fervice  is  deficient,  which  renders  me  ai\ 
unworthy  objeft  of  the  Divine  Favour. 

It  is  likewife  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  more 
rational  and  pious  writers  on  this  fubjed,  have  laboured 
^0  reprefcnt  the  whole  ratknak  of  the  duty  of  prayer 
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fts  confiding  in  the  advantage  which  is  thereby  to 
accrue  to  the  worlhipper  by  improvement  in  piety  and 
goodnefs.  It  is  true,,  that  the  moral  efFefts  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  conftant  obfervance  of  this  moll  im-* 
portant  duty,  arc  of  great  and  ineftiraable  confequence^ 
which  render  it  a  moll  ufefui  inftrument  for  thofe  noble 
purpofes.  l)id  men  habitually  obferve  the  pradice  of 
addrejifing  themfelves  to  their  Creator,  with  an  awful 
fenfe  of  his. infinite  grcatnefs  and  authority  over  them  } 
fuch  a  fixed  impteflion  muft  in  time  be  thereby  made 
tipon  their  minds,. as  would  prove  a  reftraint  from  vice^ 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  cafes^  equally  powerful.  Did 
people  make  a  point  of  applying  conftantly  and  regu* 
larly  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  they  could  hardly 
niifs  entertaining  in  their  minds  an  habitual  fenfe  of 
their  abfolute  dependence  Upon  him  ;  of  gratitude  for 
his  bounties  received  ;  and  oi  ftudying  obedience^  in 
order  to  his  future  favour.  What  man  could  be  fo 
hardened  as  to  go  on  daily  lamenting  and  confefling  his 
offences*,  and  daily  repeating  them  ?  Who  could  pre- 
fumptuoufly  be  guilty  of  a  crime^  which  he  knew  he 
xnuft  the  fame  day  confefs  to  his  all-leeing  Judge,  and 
implore  t)ie  pardon  of  it  ?  He,  who  kept  up  his  confl:ant 
intercourfe  with  his  Creator^  muft  find  himfelf  very  pow- 
erfully influenced  by  it,  and  improved  in  every  pious  and 
worthy  difpofition;  .But  befides  all  this,  it  is  evidently 
in  itfelf  a  reafonable  fervice ;  and  is  to  be  confidered 
not  only  as  a  noble  and  valuable  means  of  moral  im-r 
provement^  but  as  a  pofitive  a<l  of  virtue  ;  it  being 
as  proper  virtue  to  render  to  God  the  honour  and 
worfhip  due  to  him^  as  to  give  to  men  their  juft 
rights.  And  to  withhold  from  him  what  he  has  thq 
moft  unqueftionable  title  to^  being  as  much  an  in-? 
juftice  (with  the  atrocious  addition  of  its  being  com- 
mitted agqinft  the  Greateft  and  Beft  of  beings)  as  to 
withhold  from  a  fellow-creature  his  juft  property. 
There  is  alfo  plainly  a  connexion  in  nature  and  reafon, 
between  aflcing  and  receiving,  and  between  neglecting 
to  aflc  and  not  receiving.  This  natural  connedior^ 
13:ialce$  it  reafonable  for  dependent  creatures  to  expe6^ 
to  obtain  their  reafopable  requefts ;  and  to  conclude^ 
|]|at  w^at  tjbey  do  not  think  it  worth  wbUe  to  afk^  they 
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ftiall  not  receive.  If  there  were  not  fuch  a  connedion 
and  foundation  in  reafon  for  this  duty,  it  had  never 
been  commanded  by  the  All- wife  Lawgiver  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  nor  come  to  be  univerfally  praflifed  by  the 
wifed  and  bell  of  niankind,  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
Nor  is  there  any  greater  difBculty  in  conceiving  the 
poffibiiity  of  a  pre-eftabliflied  fcheme  in  the  Divine 
economy,  according  to  which  the  blellings  of  Heaven, 
whether  of  a  fpiritual  or  temporal  nature,  (hould  be 
granted  to  thofe  who  fliould  arte,  and  be  found  fit  to 
receive  them,  than  in  any  other  inftance  of  Providence, 
or  than  in  the  future  happinefs  of  the  good  part  of  man- 
kind, and  not  at  the  wicked. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  be  One,  he  is  the  proper  ob- 
jecl  (;f  the  adoration  of  all  reafonable  beings,  becaufe, 
having  all  things  in  his  abfolute  difpofal,  without  pof- 
fibiiity of  being  thwarted  or  controuled  by  any  one,  if 
we  can  gain  his.good-vvill,  we  cannot  want  that  of  any 
other.  If  He  be  kind  and  good  in  the  moll  difinterefted 
manner,  and  to  the  higheft  degree,  even  extending  bift 
bounty  to  the  wicked  and  rebellious,  and  preferving 
them  in  exiilence,  who  make  no  ufe  of  their  exiftence 
but  to  offend  Him  ;  it  is  reafonable  to  hope,  that  he 
will  lend  a  propitious  ear  to  the  humble  requefts  of  the 
virtuous  and  pious  part  of  his  creatures.  If  He  has  all 
things  in  his  power,  and  can  bellow  without  meafure 
gifts  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  without  diminifhing 
his  inexhauftible  riches,  to  apply  to  Him  is  going  where 
we  are  fure  we  fhall  not  be  difappointed  through  want 
of  ability  to  fupply  us.  If  He  is  every  where  prefent, 
we  may  be  fure  of  being  heard  wherever  we  make  our 
addrefles  to  him.  If  He  is  within  our  very  npinds,  we 
cannot  raife  a  thought  toward  him,  but  he  muft  per- 
ceive it.  If  He  is  infinitely  wife,  he  knows  exadly 
what  is  fit  for  us,  and  will  grant  fuch  of  our  petitions 
as  may  be  proper  to  be  beftow^d  upon  us,  and  with- 
hold whatever  may  prove  hurtful,  though  we  have  afked 
it  If  it  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  he  expedls  all 
his  thinking  creatures  to  apply  to  him,  we  may  do  it 
with  this  comfortable  confideration,  to  encourage  us ; 
that  in  addreffing  him,  we  are  doing  what  is  agreeable 
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16  his  nature  and  will,  and  cannot  offend  him  but  by 
our  manner  of  performing  it.  Were  I  to  have  an  au- 
dience of  a  prince,  it  would  give  me  great  encourage- 
ment to  know  that  he  was  gracioufly  difpofed  toward 
me,  that  1  fliould  not  offend  him  by  begging  his  favour 
and  proteftion;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  expedled 
1  fhould  petition  him,  and  would  even  take  it  amifs  if  I 
did  not ;  that  he  had  it  fully  in  his  power,  as  well  as  in 
his  inclination,  to  grant  me  the  greateft  favour  I  fhould 
have  occafion  to  a(k  him  ;  and  that  it  was  his  peculiar 
jdelight  to  oblige  and  make  his  fubjefts  happy.  Therp 
are  few  princes,  of  whom  moft  of  thefe  things  may  be 
faid ;  and  none,  of  whom  all  may  be  affirmed.  And 
yet  they  find,  to  their  no  fmall  trouble  and  incum^ 
brance,  that  for  the  few  inconfiderable,  pcriftiing  fa* 
Vours  they  have  ift  their  power,  there  are  petitioner! 
almdft  innumerable.  Whilft  the  infinitely  Good  Giver 
of  all  things,  whofe  difpofition,  and  whofe  power  to  be- 
ftow  happinefs  inconceivable,  are  equally  boundlefs,  is 
ncgled:ed  and  defrauded  of  that  homage  and  devotion, 
to  which  all  his  creatures  ought  to  be  drawn  by  a  fenfe 
of  their  own  abfolute  dependence  upon  him;  of  his  abi- 
lity and  readinefs  to  beftow  ;  of  his  authority,  who  has 
Commanded  them  to  make  their  ^iequefts  to  him  ;  and  by 
the  fpontaneous  dii9:ates  of  their  own  minds,  direfting 
them  to  the  performance  of  a  duty  fo  eafy,  fo  reafonable, 
and  fo  promifing  of  the  moft  important  advantages. 

Though  the  principal  part  of  prayer  is  petition,  or 
addreffing  Heaven  for  the  fupply  of  ourvarious  wants  for 
Jife  and  futurity,  there  are  other  branches,  as  confef-y 
fion  of  our  infirmities  and  faults  ;  thankfgiving  for  the  - 
various  inftances  we  h^ve  received  of  the  Divine  Good-  . 
j^efs ;  and  interceffion  for  our  fellow-creatures.  Th(^ 
fubjedl  of  our  petitions  for  ourfelves  ought  to  be  the 
heceffaries  of  this  life,  for  which  the  rich,  as  well  as  the 
poor,  depend  daily  on  the  Divine  Bounty,  and  the  Di- 
vine Affiftance  toward  our  being  fitted  for  happineft 
hereafter.  The  firft,  if  we  judge  wifely,  we  (hall  afk 
with  great  fubmiffion,  and  in  moderation^  as  being  of 
lefs  conlequence,  and  too  apt  to  have  bad  effedis  upoj^ 
^aj:  moral  charadlers,  when  liberally  beftowcd.    The 
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latter,  being  of  infinite  confequence  to  us,  we  majro-l 
queft  with  more  earneftnefs  and  importunity. 

If  we  give  the  lead  attention  to  our  own  charaAen,! 
we  n)u(l  find  our  thoughts  often  trifling  and  wicked,] 
our  words  foolifti  and  mifchievous,  and  our  adliooscri- 
xninal  before  God.  If  we  have  any  confideratioD,  wc 
cannot  but  think  ourfelves  deplorably  deficient  in  the 
performance  of  our  duty  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  oor 
fellow-creatures,  and  our  Creator.  If  we  are  in  reafon 
obliged' to  think  often  of  the  fatal  errors  of  our  lives,  to 
view  and  review  them  attentively,  with  all  their  heaYj 
aggravations,  and  to  mourn  and  lament  them  in  our 
own  minds;  if  all  this  be  highly  proper  and  reafonablc, 
it  is  more  peculiarly  reafonable  to  acknowledge  our  of- 
fences before  Him,  whom  we  have  offended ;  to  im- 
plore his  pardon,  who  alone  can  forgive,  and  deprecate 
his  vengeance,  which  we  have  fo  juftly  deferved.  Wc 
ourfelves,  when  offended  by  a  fellow-creature,  exped 
that  he  fhould  not  only  be  convinced  in  bis  own  mind 
of  his  milbehaviour,  and  fpeak  of  it  with  concern  to 
others;  but  likewife,  that  he  come  and  make  a  direft 
acknowledgement,  and  a(k  our  pardon.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  unreafonable  in  all  this.  How  much  more, 
when  we  have  offended  Him  who  is  infinitely  above 
us,  and  from  whom  we  have  every  thing  to  fear^  if  we 
do  not,  by  fincere  repentance,  and  thorough  reforma- 
tion, avert  the  deferved  puniftiment.  Efpecially,  if 
we  confider  that  the  performance  of  this  duty  tends 
naturally  to  lead  us  to  real  repentance  and  refbrmation. 

As  we  ought  in  our  prayers  to  confefe  our  faults  and 
errors,  and  that  not  in  general  terms,  but  with  particu- 
lar refledion,  in  our  own  minds,  upon  the  principal  and 
groflcft  of  them,  which  every  true  penitent  has  ever 
upon  his  heart,  and  before  his  eyes ;  fo  ought  we  in  all 
reafon  to  return  our  fincere  thanks  to  the  univerfal  Be- 
nefactor, exprefsly  for  every  particular  fignal  inftance 
of  his  favour,  whether  thofe,  in  which  mankind  in  ge- 
neral (hare  with  us,  or  thofe  in  which  we  have  been 
diftinguilhed  from  others. 

If  we  have  upon  our  minds  a  due  and  habitual  fenfe 
•f  our  offences,  we  Ihall  of  ourfelves  be  willing  to  make 
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confeffion  of  them.  If  we  have  any  gratitude  in  our 
nature,  we  (hall  not  fail  to  exprefs  our  acknowledge-' 
ments  for  favours  received.  And  if  we  have  any  real 
benevolence  for  our  fellow-creatures/we  fliall  be  natu- 
rally led  to  think  it  our  duty  to  prefent  to  the  coramoa 
Father  of  All,  our  good  wifhes  for  them ;  that  they  may 
be  favoured  with  every  bleffing  which  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote univerfal  happinefs,  fpiritual  a  d  temporaU 

If  it  be  at  all  rational  to  worfhip  God  by  prayer^  it 
is  obvioufly  fo  to  join  together  at  proper  times  in  that 
fublim'e  exercife.  The  advantages  of  public  affemblies 
for  religious  purpofes„  are,  the  imprefling  more  power- 
fully upon  the  minds  of  the  worlhippers,  the  fublimity 
and  importance  of  the  duty  they  are  employed  in,  and 
the  powerful  effects  of  univerfal  example.  It  is  pretty 
evident,  that  the  public  worfhip  on  Sundays  is  what 
chiefly  keeps  up  the  little  appearance  of  religion  that  i% 
ftill  left  among  us.  I  think  there  is  no  good  reafoa 
againfl  keeping  up  in  public  worfhip  as  much  pomp  and*  ' 
magnificence  as  may  be  confiflent  with  propriety,  and 
fo  as  to  avoid  oftentation  and  fuperftition.  We  are,  in 
our  prefent  ftate,  very  mechanical,  and  need  all  proper 
helps  for  drawing  our  inclinations  along  with  our  duty, 
for  engaging  our  attention,  and  making  fuch  imprefEons 
upon  us,  as  may  be  lafling  and  effedual.  Public  wor- 
fhip ought  to  be  fo  condufl:ed,  as  to  be  mod  likely  to 
prepare  us  for  a  more  numerous  fociety,  in  which  more 
fublimc  exercifes  of  devotion  than  any  we  are  now  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  of,  may  be  a  confiderable  part  of 
our  employment  and  happinefs. 

Did  our  leading  people  think  rightly,  they  would  fee 
the  advantages  of  giving- their  attendance  themfelvesaC 
places  of  public  worfhip,  and  ufing  their  influence  and 
authority  to  draw  others  to  follow  the  fame  laudable 
example.  Deplorable  are  their  excufes  and  apologies 
made  by  them  for  their  too  general  and  infamous  ne- 
gledt  of  the  unqueflionable  duty  of  attending  the  public 
worfhip  of  God.  Nor  would  it  be  eafy  to  determiae^ 
whether  their  pradtice  fhews  more  want  of  fenfe  or  oi 
goodnefs.    One  mighty  pretence  made  by  them  is^  That 
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«  to  public  inftruftions,  truly  they  hold  themfelves  to 
be  as  good  judges  ot  moral  and  divins  fubjedls  as  the 
clergy:  and  therefore  they  think  it  loft  time  to  give 
their  attention  to  any  thing  which  maybe  delivered  from 
the  pulpit.  Now,  it  feems  at  leaft  not  very  probable, 
that  people,  who  Ipend  mc»tt  of  their  time  (Sundays  not 
excepted)  at  the  card-tablr,  fliould  as  thoroughly  under- 
Hand  the  extcnlive  fciences  of  morals  and  theology,  as  the 
public  teachers  of  religion,  who  have  fpent  many  years 
wholly  in  thofe  ftudies.  Thofe  very  perfons,  when  they 
chance  to  be  overtaken  withiicknefs,  are  very  ready  to  call 
inphyficians,and  do  not  pretend  to  underftand,  as  well  as 
they  who  have  made  phvfic  their  ftudy,  the  nature  and 
cure  of  difeafes.  But  were  it  ftridly  true^  that  the  po- 
lite people  of  our  age  are  fo  wife,  that  they  are  not  like 
to  hear  any  thing  new,  nor  any  known  truth  fet  in  a 
new  light  by  any  preacher;  ftill  is  it  rtot  an  advantage 
to  have  a  fet  of  good  thoughts,  which  lay  dormant  in 
the  mind,  excited  and  called  up  to  the  attention  of  the 
imderftanding,  by  an  elegant  and  judicious  difcourfe? 
Were  there  likewife  nothing  in  this,  what  public-fpi- 
rited  perfon  would  not  even  go  out  of  his  way  for  the 
fake  of  fetting  a  good  example  before  the  young  and 
ignorant,  who  want  inftruclion,  if  he  does  nc^r.  But 
when  all  is  faid,  here  is  no  pretence  for  neglecling  the 
public  worJJnp  of  God,  which  is  one  principal  end  of 
religious  ailemblies.  So  that  thoi'e,  who  habitually 
throw  contempt  upon  this  part  of  duty,  are  evidently 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  common  decency  and  natural  re- 
ligion, and  arc  altogether  with(jut  excufe. 

If  public  worfliip,  in  wluch  the  inhabitants  of  a 
whole  quarter  join  togt^ther,  be  rcafonable,  it  feems  as 
much  fo,  that  families  fliould  fet  apart  Hated  tiipes  daily 
for  that  purpoie.  We  are  fecial  beings,  and  ought  to 
be  focial  in  all  things  that  are  commendable.  And  if 
heads  of  frtmilies  are  in  reafon  obliged  to  take  care  that 
their  chilJrei  and  dependents  have  oppcrtuniry  ofcon- 
fulting  the  interefts  of  a  future  life,  and  oF  being  led  by 
example,  or  moved  by  authority,  to  th^  oblcrvance  of 
their  duty ;  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  important  one  of 
worfliipping  Cod,  perfons  in  ftaiions  of  authority  and 

example^ 
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example,  ought  by  no  meaps  to  be  wanting,  left  the 
failures  (through  their  bad  example)  of  thofe  over  whom 
they  have  had  charge,  be  hereafter  juftly  imputed  to 
their  negligence. 

The  ufual  excufes  for  the  neglefl:  of  family-religion, 
made  even  by  many  who  do  not  deny  its  ufefulnefs  and 
propriety,  are,  want  of  time ;  and  a  certain  foolifh  re- 
luftancy  at  performing  the  duty  of  addreffing  their 
Creator  in  prefence  of  others.  As  to  the  former,  there 
is  no  well-regulated  houfe,  in  which  the  family  cannot 
be  called  together  for  half  an  hour  before  the  bufinefs, 
€r  the  pleafure  of  the  day  comes  on,  to  addrefs  their 
Creator  for  his  bleffing  and  favour  through  the  day  ; 
and  the  fame  at  night,  to  join  in  thanking  him  for  the 
mercies  of  the  day.  That  time  muft  be  employed  ia 
fome  way  different  from  what  has  been  yet  heard  of, 
which  is  applied  better  than  to  the  fervice  of  God.  If 
we  can  find  time  for  eating,  drinking,  dreffing,  mer- 
chandizing, or  cards ;  to  pretend  to  want  time  for  wor- 
fliipping  God,  is  monftrous  I 

As  for  the  other  objeftion  againft  keeping  up  the  wor-» 
Ihip  of  God  in  families,  it  is  almoft  too  frivolous  to  dc-* 
ferve  any  anfwer  at  all.  Surely  nothing  is  eafier,  than 
to  choofe  out  a  few  proper  paffages  from  Scripture,  or, 
with  the  help  of  the  common-prayer  of  the  church,  and 
other  books  of  devotion  almoft  innumerable,  to  compile 
a  fet  of  devotions  fuited  to  the  ufe  of  a  family,  and  foy 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  kneeling  or  ftanding,  with  hit 
children  and  domeftics  about  him,  to  pronounce  them 
with  proper  devotion,  the  reft  joining  mentally,  or  with 
a  low  voice,  in  every  petition. 

If  any  mafter  of  a  family  choofes  to  compofe  a  fet  of 
devotions  for  his  own  ufe,  I  will  only  mention  one  di- 
redlion,  which  might  render  them  more  ufeful,  than 
they  could  otherwife  be:  It  is,  that  in  them,  the  moral 
virtues,  or  duties  of  temperance,  benevolence,  and  piety, 
might  be  fo  worked  into  the  petitions,  that,  in  praying 
for  the  Divine  Grace  and  Afliftance  to  perform  their  duty, 
they  ftiould  be  led  to  refleft  upon  it,  and  put  in  mind 
to  examine  themfelves  whether  they  make  coafcience 
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of  performing  it.  By  this  means  the  dailj  devotions  in 
the  family  might  partly  anfwer  the  end  of  homilies  ot 
inftrudions. 

Who  does  not  fee,  that  the  natural  confequences  of 
fuch  an  ceconomy,  conftantly  kept  up  in  hoafes,  are 
likely  to  be,  the  promoting  of  fidelity  in  domcftics,  obe- 
dience in  children,  and  drawing  down  the  Divine  Blef- 
fing  upon  families ;  and j  on  the  contrary,  that  a  fociety, 
in  which  no  regard  is  (hewn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is 
not  likely  to  be  bleft  with  the  Ditine  Favour  or  Pro- 
leAion? 

That  all  demotions  in  which  others  are  to  join  with 
the  perfon,  who  utters  them,  even  in  a  private  family, 
are  better  pre-compofed  than  fpoken  extempore,  feems 
to  me  very  clean  There  are  extremely  few,  even 
among  men  of  the  bed  abilities;  who  are  capable  of 
tittering  fluently,  and  without  hefitation,  tautology,  or 
fome  kind  of  impropriety,  an  unftudied  fpeech  of  any 
length.  And  that  a  fpeech  made  in  public  to  God 
himfelf,  ihould  be  ilidigefted,  muft  be  owned  to  be  very 
grofs.  For  it  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  fpieaker, 
inftead  of  leading  along  with  him  the  devotion  of  his 
hearers,  muft  confound  and  diflraft  it.  And  it  feems 
enough  in  any  reafon,  that  the  fpeaker  have  the  manner; 
and  delivery  to  attend  to,  without  his  being  obliged  at 
the  fame  time  to  ftudv  the  matter. 

The  fupplication  of  a  fingle  perfon  by  himfelf,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  properly  prefented  in  his  own  thoughts 
or  words,  than  in  thofe  of  any  other;  though  the  reading 
of  books  of  devotion  are  ufeful  helps  to  thofe  whof© 
thoughts  want  to  be  helped  out. 

What  can  be  more  rational,  more  fublime,  or  more 
delightful,  than  for  a  dependent  creature  to  raife  his 
thoughts  to  his  Creator !  to  fill  his  mind  with  a  fenfe 
of  the  prefent  Divinity  I  to  pour  forth  bis  ibul  before 
HLm  who  made  it?  What  fo  great  honour  can  an  hum- 
ble mortal  enjoy,  as  to  be  allowed  to  fpeak  to  God  ? 
What  exercife  can  the  rational  foul  engage  in,  fo  worthy 
the  exertion  of  its  nobleft  powers  and  faculties,  as  ad- 
dreffing  the  Majefty  of  Heaven  ?  How  can  it,  in  x\m 
prefent  ftate,  approach  fo  near  to  the  Author  of  its  be- 
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ing,  or  rife  to  an  enjoyment  fo  much  refembling  the 
beatific  vifion,  as  by  this  fublime  converfe  with  the  Omr 
pij^refent  Deity?  To  fwell  the  thought  with  the  infinity 
greatnefs.of  the  Qbjedt  of  Worfhip;  to  confider  one*» 
lelf  as  addreffing  that  tremendous  Power,  whofe  word 
produced  the  univerf<^ ;  to  think  that  one  is  going  to 
proftrate  his  fjul  before  Him  who  formed  it,  who  is  to 
be  its  judge,  and  has  the  power  of  difpofing  of  it  for 
eternitv  I — vvhat  can  be  conceived  fo  wonderfully  aw- 
ful and  ftriking?  But  to  refledl,  that  the  glorious  Ob- 
jet5l  of  Worlhip,  though  infinitely  f2:jalted  above  th^ 
adoration  of  angels  and  archangels^  is  yet  ready,  tp  hear, 
gnd  beftow  happinefs  upon  the  meaneft  of  his  rationa[l 
creatures ;  to  think  that  the  humble  petition  of  the 
iincere  penitent  will  not  be  rejefted  ;  that  the  poor  and 
needy  are  no  more  beneath  his  notice,  or  out  of  ^he 
ireach  of  his  goodnefs,  than  the  rich  and  the  mighty ; 
whar  can  be  more  comfortable  ?  If  the  God  is  the  aw- 
ful Judge  of  mankind,  he  is  alfo  the  merciful  Fatl^er 
of  mankind.  If  his  eye  is  too  pure  to  behold  prefump- 
tuous  vice  without  abhorrence,  and  too  piercing  to  be 
deceived  by  the  mott  artful  hypocrify  ;  it  is  alfo  open  to 
look  with  pity  upon  the  proftrate  mourner,  and  his  goodr 
iiefs  ready  to  forgive  the  bumble  penitent  what  he  caq- 
pot  forgive  bin^f^lf; 

Be  no  longer,  unthinking  mortal,  fo  much  thy  own 
enemy,  as  to  exclude  thyfelf  from  the  higheft  honour 
thy  nature  is  capable  of.  Afpire  to  the  fublime  happi- 
nefs of  converfing  with  thy  Makqr.  Enlarge  thy  nar- 
row mind  to  take  in  the  thought  of  Him  for  whom  thoa 
^rt  made.  Call  forth  all  that  is  within  thee  to  magnify 
and  praife  Hi^l.  Humble  thyfelf  to  the  duft,  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  unequalled  Majefty,  Open,  the  in- 
moft  recefles  of  thy  foul  to  Him  who  gave  it  being. 
Expofe  tQ  Him,  who  knows  thy  frame,  thy  weaknefles, 
and  thy  faults.  Think  not  to  conceal  or  palliate  them 
before  that  Eye  which  is  not  to  be  deceived.  Haft  thou 
offended  ?  Make  no  delay  to  confefs  before  th j  Cresltor 
find  thy  Judge,  what  he  already  knows.  Though  he 
^dre^dy  knows^  thy  folly,  he  expefts  thy  own  cpnfcffioa 
f|f  it,  an4  tbat  thou  deprecate  his  vengeance.    Though 
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he  may  already  have  thoughts  of  mercy  for  thee,  it  is 
only  on  condition  that  thou  humbly  implore  if,  andbj 
repentcnce  and  amendment  fhew  thyfelf  worthy  of  it. 
Art  thou  weak  and  hclplefs  ?  If  thou  knoweft  thyfelf, 
thou  feelcft  it.  Addrefs  thyfelf  then  to  Him  who  it 
almighty,  that  his  power  may  fupport  thee.  Art  thou 
ignorant  and  fliort-fighted  r  If  thou  doft  not  think  thy- 
felf fo,  thou  art  blind  indeed.  Apply  then  to  Him, 
whofe  knowledge  is  infinite,  that  thou  mayft  be  wife  in 
his  wifdom.  Art  ihou  in  want  of  all  things  ?  If  thou 
thinkeft  otherwife,  thou  art  wretched  indeed.  Have  re- 
courfe  then  to  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  things,  and 
is  poflcfled  of  inexhauflibic  riches.  If  thou  haft  a  juft 
fenfe  of  thy  own  (late,  if  thou  haft  proper  conceptions 
of  thy  Creator  and  Judge,  or  if  thou  haft  a  foul  capa- 
ble of  any  thought  worthy  the  dignity  of  a  reafonabic 
immortal  nature,  thou  wilt  make  it  ihy  greateft  delight 
to  worftiip  and  adore  Him,  whom  to  ferve  is  the  glory 
of  the  brighteft  feraph  in  the  ceieftial  regions. 

A  numerous  affembly  of  people,  celebrating  with 
grateful  hearts  the  praifes  of  their  Almighty  Creator  and 
Bountiful  Benefadlor,  may  be,  for  any  thing  we  can 
conceive,  one  of  the  beft  emblems  of  fome  part  of  the 
future  employment  and  happinefs  of  immortal  fpirits, 
which  the  prefcnt  ftate  can  exhibit.  It  were  well,  if 
we  could  by  the  mere  force  of  cool  reafon,  fo  elevate 
our  conceptions  of  the  Divinity,  as  worthily  to  magnify 
him  in  our  public  aflemblics.  But  fo  long  as  we  con- 
tinue the  mechanical  beings  we  are,  we  muft  be  w  illing 
to  ufe  all  poffible  helps  for  working  ourfelves  up  to 
what  our  imperfed  faculties  of  themfelves  are  not,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  equal  to,  or,  however,  are  not  at  all 
times  in  a  condition  for.  Whoever  underftands  human, 
nature,  knows,  of  what  confequcnce  aflbciations  are. 
And  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  our  nature 
und  prefent  ftate,  that  a  due  regard  to  decency  and  fo- 
lemnity  in  public  woifhip  is  of  fuch  importance  towards. 
our  moral  improvement.  Confidering  thefe  things,  it 
is  with  concern  I  muft  obferve  upon  the  manner  of  per- 
forming the  folcmn  office  of  praifing  God  in  our  public 
aflemblies,  that  it  very  much  wants  reformation.     I 
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know  of  no  application  of  mufic  to  this  fublime  ufe,  that 
is  not  fadly  deficient,  except  what  is  compofed  in  the 
planner  of  anthems.     For  as  in  every  piece  of  facred 
poefv,  there  are  various  and  very  different  taftes,  and 
ftrains,  it  is  evident,  that  to  apply  the  fume  returning 
fetof  notes  to  all  alike  is  inconliftent,  and  not  expreffive 
bf  the  fenle  and  fpirit  of  the  piece,  The  eighteenth  Pfijlra,| 
for  example,  is  one  of  the  noblell  hymns  in  Holy  Scrip- ' 
ture.      From  the  beginning  to   the  fourth  verfe,  the 
royal  author  expreffes  his,  or  the  Meffiah's  joy  and  gra-i 
titude  for  his  deliverance  from  his  enemies.     It  is  evi-. 
^ent,  that  the  mufic,   which  is  to  accompany  this  part 
of  the  piece,  ought  to  be  bold,  cheerful,  and  triumphant: 
^Ife  it  will  difguife  and   mifreprefent  the  thoughts,  in- 
flead  of  cxpreffing  them.      The  fourth  and  fifth  verfes 
^xprefs  the  PfalmilVs,  or  Meffiah's,  dreadful  difirefs,  hf 
the  cruelty  of  wicked  men,  or  evil  fpirits.     It  is  plain, 
^hat  the  triumphant  fl:rains  of  mufic,  which  fuited  tho 
former  part,   are  not  at  all  proper  to  exprefs  this  ;   but 
f  hat,  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  a  fet  of  the  moft  dreary 
and  horrid  founds  which  mufic  can  utter.      The  fixtU 
verfe  reprefents  the  Sacred  Writer's,  or  MeflTiah's,  com- 
plaint in  his  great  diflirefs.      To  exprefs  this  fuitably„ 
peither  of  the  former  fpecies  of  melody  is  proper ;  but 
a  fet  of  melancholy  and  plaintive  notes.     The  feventh,^ 
and  fome  of  the  following  verfes,  give  an  account  of  the 
Divine  Appearance  in  anfwer  to  the  foregoing  prayer, 
attended  with  earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightenings,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  Omnipgtence.     Every  one  of  which 
images  ought  to  be  rcprefented  by  a  drain  of  mufic, 
properly  adapted  to  the  fenfe,  in  tafl:e  and  exprefliioni, 
But  to  chant  this  whole  piece,  as  is  done  at  cathedral 
churches,    or  to  fing  it,  as  at  parifii    churches,    and 
meetings,  to  the  fame  fet  of  notes,  returning  through 
every  fucceeding  verfe,  is  not  performing  the  piece  fe 
Avell  as  if  the  preacher  were  to  read  it  to  the  people. 
Tor  a  perfon  of  a  good  elocution,  would  utter  it  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  at  leaft  fiiould  not  difguife  or  mifreprefent 
the  fenfe,  as  is  the  affedl  of  applying  to  it  unfuitable,  or 
^ad  mufic,  which  is  worfe  than  none.  But,  to  thofe,  who 
||nd  proper  fentiments  excited  in  their  minds  by  the 
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more  impcrfed  ways  of  performing  the  Divine  Praife% 
I  have  nothing  to  fay,  to  leffen  the  fatisfacftion  tkey 
have.  I  only  would  (hew  what  is  the  moft  efFedual 
and  pcrfcft  way  of  applying  mufic  to  religious  purpofes. 
And,  after  all,  a  proper  difpofition  of  mind  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  without  which  no  bodily  fervice  can  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Infinite  Purity. 

To  conclude, — it  is  evident,  that  our  duty  to  our 
Creator  is,  as  above  obferved,  the  moft  important,  ^nd 
nobleft  part  of  what  we  ought  to  ftudy,  and  pradife, 
in  order  to  attain  the  true  Dignity  of  Hunaan  Nature, 
For  that  Infinite  Being,  by  whom,  and  for  whom  we  are, 
though  in  his  eflence  invifible,  in  his  nature  incom- 
prehenfible  in  his  perfeftions  inconceivable,  does  yet 
prefent  bimfelf  to  all  our  perceptions,  bodily  and 
nental.  Every  objeft  we  behold,  every  found  we 
)iear,  every  bodily  fubftance  we  touch,  every  fubj€(5 
of  thought,  muft  be  either  hirafelf,  or  the  work  of 
bis  power*  Our  fenfes,  whenever  we  exert  thero^  are 
employed  upon  forae  creature  of  Omnipotence  ;  and 
when  the  mind  abftradls  itfelf  from  all  the  bodily  oper- 
ations, even  then  it  apprehends,  it  fees,  it  feels,  the  fu- 
itaining,  informing,  and  invigorating  power  within  it. 
It  finds  itfelf  furrounded  with  the  immenfity  of  Divinity, 
^nd  that  itfelf  and  all  things  are  eftablifhed  on  that  uni- 
verfal  bafis  of  exiltence ;  that  all  things  are  full  of  Deity ; 
and  that  his  prefence  is  the  Mind  within  the  mind. 

How  amazing  then  the  ftiapidity  of  numbers  of  the 
human  fpecies  !  An  order  of  beings  formed  with  a  ca-r 
pacity  for  apprehending  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  univerfe ;  for  contemplating  the  moft  delightful 
and  moft  ftriking  of  all  fubjecls ;  for  having  their  minds 
enlarged  and  ennobled  by  being  habituated  to  the  grand 
ideas  of  immenfity,  of  wifdom,  goodnefs,  power,  and 
glory  unbounded  and  unlimited  !  Yet  how  do  numbers 
of  them  pafs  through  life,  without  ever  endeavouring 
to  form  any  juft  notions  of  that  Being,  on  whom  they 
depend  for  their  very  exiftence ;  without  ever  thinking 
of  any  duty  they  may  owe  him,  or  any  confequence  of 
gaining  or  lofing  his  favour  I  What  ftupendous  glories, 
what  wondrous  perfei^ions,  what  fublime  coptempla- 
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tions,  are  loft  to  the  grofs  and  infenfible  iliinds  of  many 
of  our  fpecies  !  How  is  the  only  Being,  who  poffefles 
exiftence  in  himfelf,  over-looked  by  thofe  whom  he 
himfelf  has  brought  into  being !  How  does  He,  by  whom 
all  things  exift,  I'eem  to  fuch  inconfideratc  niinds  not  to 
exift  I  How  do  the  glories  of  his  works,  which  were 
intended  to  point  him  out,  conceal  from  fuch  unthink- 
ing minds  the  glorious  Maker  I  How  do  fuch  ufigrate- 
ful  men  bafely  take  up  with  the  gifts,  without  thinking 
on  the  All-bounteous  Giver  !  How  much  are  thofe  men 
of  grofs  and  earthly  difpofitions  their  own  enemies ! 
How  do  they  ftrive  to  feed  their  heaven-born  minds 
with  the  unfatisfying  and  naufeous  objtds  of  fenfe; 
depriving  them  of  that  fublime  entertainment,  for 
which  they  weire  intended,  and  which  is  ever  offering 
itfelf  to  them,^the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  Di-i 
Vinity,  the  poffeffion  of  infinite  perfection  !  Open  thy 
narrow  mind,  unthinking  mortal.  Enlarge  thy  con- 
fined defires.  Raife  thy  groveling  ambition.  Quit  the 
trifling  objefts  which  now  poflefs,  and  which  will  in 
the  end  difappoint  thee.  Trample  under  thy  feet  the 
ivretched  amtifements  of  riches,  honours,  and  plcafates; 
and  afpire  to  what  is  worthy  the  dignity  of  thy  nature, 
and  thy  Divine  Oriecirial.  It  fs  thy  Maker  himfelf  that 
is  teady  to  take  poffeffion  of  thy  mind.  It  is  the  Di- 
vinity himfelf,  that  would  pour  into  thy  foul  delights 
ineffable,  that  would  dwell  in  thee,  and  join  thee  to 
himfelf  in  an  eternal  union,  which  will  raife  thee  to 
blifs  and  glory  above  thy  moft  extenfivc  wilhes,  beyond 
thy  moft  elevated  conceptions. 

• 

SECT.    IX. 

Mifcetlaneous  Tbougbts,  and  DireSlions^  chiefly  MoraL 

IF  the  reader  ftiould  find,  among  the  following  apho- 
rifms,  fome  thoughts  to  much  the  fame  purpofe  with 
others,  ih  other  parts  of  this  work ;  it  is  hoped,  he  vrill 
cxcufe  fuch  a  i*epetition,  in  confidcration  of  th«  variety 
ti  nvatter,  and  the  ufefulncft  of  the  fubjedls ;  whic|i  \VilI 
bear  being  inculcated  ih  the  moft  copious  manner*    • 
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It  is  not  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  l^e  eager  after  anj 
thing*  but  improvement  in  goodnefs.  All  things  elfc 
may  be  difpenfed  with. 

To  learn  to  talk  well,  learn  firft  to  hear* 

Relift  vice  at  the  beginning,  and  you  will  Concjuet  it 
io  the  end» 

A  clear  confcience  is  better  than  a*  clear  eftate.- 

Never  think  a  thought^  fpeak  a  word,  or  do  at  deed, 
but  what  you  may  be  fafe  in  fetting  about  with  the  fol- 
lowing preface.  "  O  God  my  Maker  and  Judge,  I  do 
**  not  forget,  that  thou  art  witnefs  to  what  I  am  about" 

Has  not  fa  (h ion  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  charities 
of  the  age  ?  Let  every  one,,  wha  gives,  carefully  confidcr 
from  what  motives  he  adls. 

If  you  have  a  well-difpofed  mind,  you  will  go  into 
no  company  more  agreeable,  or  more  ufeful,  than  your 
own.  All  is  not  well  with  thofe  to  whom  folitudeis 
difagreeable. 

It  is  no  (hame  to  learn.    The  (hame  i«  to  be  %norant 

Forgive  every  body  rather  than  yourfelf. 

If  yoa  have  health,  a  competency,  and  a  good  con- 
Icience,  what  would  you  have  befides  ?  Something  to 
diflurb  your  happinefs  ? 

To  exped,  young  man,  that  your  Ufe  fliould  be  one 
continued  feries  of  pleafure,  is  to  expedl  to  meet  with 
■what  no  mortal,  from  Adam  down  to  the  prefent  times, 
has  yet  met  with  ;  and  what  by  the  nature  of  things 
"would  be  more  flrange,  than  the  throwing  the  fame 
fiumber  with  a  die  ten  millions  of  times  fucceflively. 

When  you  hear  in  company,  or  read  in  a  pamphlet, 
fomewhat  fmart  and  lively,  and  quite  new  to  you,  urged 
againft  any  opinion,  or  maxim  allowed  by  men  of  the 
freeft  fentiments,  and  mod  improved  underftandings; 
do  not  let  yourfelf  be  immediately  perverted  by  it.  Eut 
fuppofe,  that,  though  it  may  be  new  to  you,  it  may  have 
been  often  ftarted  and  anfwered ;  and  though  you  can- 
not at  once  confute  it,  others  can.  And  make  it  your 
bufinefs,  if  the  point  be  of  confequence,  to  find  out  thofe,, 
•who  can.  Nothing  is  more  weak,  than  to  be  daggered 
in  your  opinion  by  every  trifle  that  may  fall  in  your 
way, 

^ccuftqm 
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Accuftom  yotirfelF  to  think  the  greateft  part  of  your 
life  already  paft  ;  to  coritrafl:  your  views  arid  fchemes^ 
ftnd  fet  light  by  a  vain  arid  tranfitory  ftate,  and  all  its 
vain  enjoyments* 

To  feel  old  age  coming  on;  will  fo  little  mortify  a 
tt^ife  mail,  that  he  can  think  of  it  with  pleafure ;  as  the 
decay  of  nature  fliews  him  that  the  happy  change  of 
ftate,  for  which  he  has  been  all  his  life  preparing  hini- 
felf,  is  drawing  nearer:  And  furely  it  muft  be  defirable, 
to  find  himfelt  draw  nearer  to  the  end  and  the  reward 
of  his  labours.  The  cafe  of  an  old  man,  who  has  no 
tomfortable  profped  for  futurity,  and  finds  the  fatal 
hour  approaching,  which  is  to  deprive  him  of  all  his 
happinefs ;  is  too  deplorable  for  any  words  to  reprefent* 

It  is  eafy  to  live  well  among  good  people.  !But  fiieW' 
me  the  man,  who  can  preftrve  his  temper,  bis  wifdom^ 
arid  his  virtue,  in  fpite  of  ftrong  temptation  and  univer-* 
fal  example. 

It  is  Hardly  credible  what  acquifitions  in  knowledge 
Dne  may  make,  by  carefully  hufbanding  and  properly 
applying  every  fpare  moment; 

Are  you  content  to  be  for  ever  undone,  if  you  fliould 
happen  not  to  live  till  the  time  you  have  fet  for  repent- 
ance ?  If  fo,  put  it  off  a  little  longer^  and  take  yoxxi 
chance. 

It  is  a  fhahie,  if  any  perfon  pooirer  than  you  is  mori 
fcontented  than  you. 

Strive  to  excel  in  what  is  truly  noble.  Mediocrity  is 
contfemptible. 

Judge  of  books,  as  of  meil.  There  is  none  whblly 
faultlefs,  or  perfeft.  That  produdion  may  be  faid  to  be 
a  valuable  one,  by  theperufal  of  which  a  judicious  rea* 
der  may  be  the  wifef  and  better;  and  is  not  to' be  de-* 
fpifed  for  a  few  deficiencies,  or  inconfiftencies. 

Do  not  think  of  lying  for  the  truth,  or  working  the 
works  of  the  devil  for  God^s  fake, 

Honefty  fometimes  fails :  But  it  is  becaufe  diligence 
lor  abilities  are  wanting.  Other  wife  it  is  naturally  hf 
for  an  ov6r-match  for  cunning. 

A  bad  reputation  will  lie  a  ftumbling-block  in  yout 
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way  to  riGng  in  lifc^  and  will  dilable  70a  from  doii^ 
good  to  others. 

If  ever  you  was  dangeroufTy  ill,  what  fault  or  fdly 
lay  hcavieil  upon  your  mind  ?  Take  care  to  root  it  oat, 
without  delay,  and  without  mercy. 

An  unjuft  acquifition  is  like  a  barbed  arrow,  that 
mull  be  drawn  backward  with  horrible  anguifli ;  elfeit 
will  be  your  deilru(flion. 

To  excel  greatly  in  mufic,  drawing,  dancing,  the  pe- 
dantic parts  of  learning,  P^^^^  ^i^d  other  accoinpliflimeots, 
rather  ornamental  than  ufeful^  is  beneath  a  gentleman, 
mid  (hews^  that  to  acquire  fuch  perfe<ftion  in  trifles,  be 
mud  have  employed  him&lf  in  a  waj  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  his  (lation.  The  peculiar  accompIiflimentSy 
in  which  a  man  of  rank  ought  to  (bine,  are  knowledge 
of  the  world,  acquired  by  hiftory,  travel,  converiatioii, 
and  budnefs ;  of  the  conftitution,  intereft,  and  the  laws 
of  his  country  ;  and  of  morals  and  religion ;  without 
excluding  fuch  a  competent  underftanding  of  other  fub- 
jedls,  as  may  be  confiftent  with  a  ptrfeA  maftery  of  the 
accomplilhments  which  make  the  gentleman^s  proper 
calling. 

The  meaneft  fpirit  may  bear  a  flight  afBidlion.  And 
in  bearing  a  great  calmity,  there  is  great  glory,  and  a 
great  reward. 

A  wife  man  will  improve  by  ftudying  his  own  pad 
follies.  For  every  flip  will  difcover  fome  weaknefs  Hill 
nncorredled,  which  occafioned  his  mifl>ehaviour ;  and 
will  fet  him  upon  efFcclually  redreffing  every  failure. 

There  is  fomewhat  arch  in  the  Roman  Catholics  put- 
ting their  carnivals  before  Lent.  Mirth  is  generally  the 
prelude  of  repentance. 

To  be  drawn  into  a  fault,  (hews  human  frailty.  To  be 
habitually  guilty  of  folly,  Ihews  a  corrupt  mind  To  love 
yice  in  others  is  the  fpirit  of  a  devil,  rather  than  a  man; 
being  the  pure,  dilinttrefted  love  of  vice,  for  its  own 
fake.     Yet  there  are  luch  characters  ! 

Remember,  your  bottle-companions  will  not  bear  you 
company  at  >our  death  ;  nor  lighten  your  fentence  at 
the  dreadful  day  of  judgment.  Let  the  vicious  there- 
fore 
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fore  go  alone  at  prefent ;    fioce  their  company  may 
heighten,  but  will  not  abate  your  punifliment. 

Froofe  of  genuine  repentartce  are,  abftain^ng  from  ajl 
;temptations  to  the  fame  vice^  thorough  reformation,  and 
all  poiiible  reparation. 

Take  care  of  thofe  vices  which  refemble  virtues. 

To  abufe  the  poor  for  his  poverty,  is  to  infult  God^s 
providence. 

Seek  vjirtue  rather  than  riches.  You  may  be  fure  to 
acquire  the  firft,  but  cannot  promife  for  tb^  latter.  No 
one  can  rob  you  of  the  firft  without  your  confent;  yoi> 
may  be  deprived  of  the  latter  a  hundred  ways.  The 
firft  will  gain  you  the  efteem  of  all  good  and  wife  men; 
the  latter  will  get  you  flatterers  enough  ;  but  not  one 
real  friend.  The  firft  will  abide  by  you  iFor  ever ;  the 
latter  will  leave  you  at  death,  to  fhift  as  y^u  can  for 
eternity. 

Moral  truths  are  as  certain  as  mathematical.  It  is  as 
certain,  that  good  is  not  evil,  nor  evil  good,  as  that  t^ 
part  is  lefs  than  the  whole,  or  that  a  circle  \%  not  a 
triangle. 

What  matter  what  you  know^  if  you  dp  not  know 
yourfelf  ? 

It  is  pity  that  moft  people  overdo  either  the  aAive  ex 
contemplative  part  of  life.  To  be  continually  immerfed 
in  bulinefs,  is  the  way  to  become  forgetful  of  every 
thing  truly  noble  and  liberal.  To  be  wholly  engaged 
in  ftudy>  is  to  lofea  great  part  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  a  fo- 
cial  nature*  How  much  better  would  it  be,  if  people 
would  temper  adioq  with  contemplation,  and  ule  adlion 
as  a  relief  to  ftudy  ? 

You  may  eafily  know,  whether  you  arc  in  earneft 
about  reforming,  and  living  virtuoufly.  If  you  be,  you 
will  fly  from  every  temptation  to  vice,  and  carefully 
purfue  every  help  to  virtue.  As  you  may  know  whe* 
ther  you  love  money,  by  obferving,  whether  you  care- 
fully purfue  the  means  for  getting,  and  cautioufly  avoid 
pccaflons  of  expence  or  lofs. 

Never  force  nature.    When  ftudy  becomes  a  burden, 
give  it  over  for  that  time.     You  will  not  improve  by  it, 
^f  it  goes  againft  the  grain. 
r     '  C  c  3  Preferv^ 
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Prcfervc,  if  you  can,  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good. 
But  more  efpccially  your  own.  Confider  how  dcplorabk 
a  condition  of  mind  you  will  be  in»  wl^en  your  con- 
fcicnce  tells  you,  you  arc  a  yillsun. 

It  is  not  c  iting  a  great  quantity,  of  food  that  nourifliei 
moft  :  Nor  devouring  of  books  that  gives  Iblid  know- 
ledge. It  is  what  you  digeft,  that  feeds  both  body  and 
mind.  Have  your  learning  in  your  head,  and  not  in 
jrour  library.  ' 

You  had  better  find  out  one  of  your  own  weakneffes, 
than  ten  of  your'ncighbour's. 

There  i^  only  one  lingle  objeft  you  ought  to  purfue 
at  all  adventures;  That  i$  virtue  :  All  other  things  arc 
to  be  fought  conditionally.  What  fort  of  man  mufthe 
be,  who  refolves  to  be. rich  or  great  at  any  rate  ?. 

If  you  give  only  with  a  view  to  the  gratitude  of 
thofe  you  oblige,  you  deferve  to  meet  with  ingratitude 
If  you  give  from  truly  difintcrefted  motives,  you  will 
cot  be  difcQuraged  or  tiried  out  by  the   worft  returns. 

Rather  be  the  bubbk,  tjiap  the  biter^ 

Do  your  duty,  if  the  world  ftiould  laugh.  Obedience 
to  the  Almighty  Gove;rnor  of  the  utiivcrfe;  is  what  one 
would  hardly  think  fliould  draw  ridicule  upon  a  man. 
But,  however,  if  men  will  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  laugh 
at  you  for  what  is  your  greateft  wifdom  5  wait  patiently 
the  final  iffue,  j^nd  then  it  will  be  feen  who  acSed  the 
ridiculous  part. 

If  it  fhould  be  hard  to  do  your  duty,  it  is  evidently 
not  impofljble.  To  mention  none  of  the  Chriftran  he* 
roes,  there  is  not  a  virtue  which  the  Heathens  havie  not 
Ihcwntobe  pradlicable.  Do  not  pretend,  that  a  Chriftian 
cannot  bArhafte,  when  you  know  that  a  young  Scipia 
bravely  refilled  a  molt  powerful  temptation  of  that  kind, 
jn  yielding  to  which,  he  would  have  aded  only  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  Do  not  pretend  that 
it  is  impollible  for  a  Chriftian  to  forgive  injuries,  when 
you  know,  that  Phocion^  going  to  iuffer  death  unjullly, 
charged  it  upon  his  fon,  with  his  laft  breath,  that  he 
ihould  (hew  no  refentment  againft  his  father's  perfecu- 
^ors.  Do  not  excufe  yourfelf  in  giving  up  the  truth, 
through  fear  of  offending  thofe,  on  whom  ;^ou  depend. 
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when  you  know  that  AttiKus  Regulus  gaye  himfelf  up 
to  tortures,  and  death,  rather  than  falfify  tiis  word  even 
to  his  enemies.  Let  it  not  ht  faid  that  a  Chriftian,  with 
his  clear  Tiews  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  fhall  be 
overcome  with  ^fflidion,  or  impioufly  miirmur  againft 
the  great  Difpofer  of  all  things,  when  we  find  an  EpiSie^ 
tus,  funk  in  mifery  and  flavery,  vindicating  the  Divitie 
dilpofai  of  himfelf,  and  fubduing  his  mind  to  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence.  Do  not  excufe  yourfelf  from 
a  little  expence,  trouble,  or  hazard  of  ill-will,  for  the 
general  good^  when  you  know,  that  a  Leonidas,  ^  Cal- 
purnius  Flamma^  the  Decii^  and  hund;reds  more,  volun- 
tarily devoted  themfelves  *to  d(^ftru<9:ion,  to  fave  their 
country.  If  you  pretend  to  be  a  Chriftian,  thatis^  to 
profefs  the  moft  pure  and  mod  fublime  principles  in 
the  world,  do  not  infamoufly  fall  fbort  of  the  perfection 
*of  un-enlightened  Heathens, 

If  a  temptation  folicitsl,  think  whether  you  would 
yield  to  it,  if  you  knew  yoii  Ihould  die  next  day. 

Be  affufed^  whatever  you  may  think  now,  when  you 
come  to  a  death-bed,  you  will  think  you  have  given 
yourfelf  up  too  much  to  pleafure«,  and  otherworldly 
purfuits,  and  be  forry .  that  you  h^d  fo  large  a  ihare  of 
them. 

A  good  man  has  nothing  to  fear :  A  tad  man  everjr 
thing. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  keep  tbe  mean  between  tenxporizing 
too  much,  and  giving  a  proper  teftimony  for  decency 
and  virtue,  when  one  fees  them  outraged. 

Do  not  regard  any  perfon's  opinion  of  yoq[,  againft 
your  own  knowledge, 

Obferve,  whether  vice  does  not  deform  the  moft  ami- 
able perfon's. 

Cirftom  will  have  the  fame  effeft,  with  refped  to 
death,  as  to  other  frightful  things  j  it  will  take  off  its 
terror. 

To  underftand  a  fubje6l  well,  read  a  fet  of  the  heft 
authors  upon  it ;  make' an  abftradl  of  itj  and  talk  it 
«ver  with  the  judicious. 

Ther^  are  no  little  fins. 

Cc4  Jj 
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It  i$  in  any  man^s  power  to  be  contented  ;  of  very  few 
to  be  rich.  The  firft  will  infallibly  make  you  happy; 
which,  is  more  than  you  can  depejfid  on  fronn  the  latter. 

He  who  begins  foon  to  be  good,  is  like  to  be  very 
good  at  laft. 

Take  care  not  to  go  to  the  brink  of  vice,  left  yoli  falj 
down  the  precipice. 

If  you  have,  or  have  not,  a  chance  for  happinef^  in 
the  next  life,  it  cannot  fignify  much  how  you  pal's  the 
prefent.  Would  you  pity  a  perfon,  who  was  obliged 
to  travel  in  bad  weather,  and  put  up  with  mean  accom- 
modatioDS,  as  he  was  going  to  take  pofTcffion  of  a  fine 
eftate  ?  Or  would  you  envy  one,  who  had  a  pleafanr 
day  to  go  to  execution  ? 

If  you  have  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good,  dono{ 
trouble  yourfelf  about  the  reft.  And  if  you  have  not 
even  that,  let  the  approbation  of  a  well-informed  con- 
fcience.make  you  eafy  in  the  mean  while.  Time  will 
come,  vvhtn  you  may  command  the  other:  1  mean 
when  vou  have  had  the  public  approbation  of  an  infal- 
lible Judge  before  angels  and  men. 

A  goo.i  man  gets  good  out  of  eviL  A  wicked  mai) 
turns  good  to  evil. 

Falhion  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  matters  of  any 
greater  confequcnce  than  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  a  cap. 
Numbers  do  not  alter  right  and  wn^ng.  If  it  fliould 
be  the  faQiion  of  this  world  to  adt  fooliA)ly  and  wickedly, 
depend  on  v,  the  falhion  of  the  next  will  be,  for  virtue 
to  be  rewarded  and  vice  to  be  paniflied. 

If  you  can  find  a  place,  where  you  may  be  hid  from 
God,  and  your  confcience,  do  there  uhat  you  will. 

Obedience  is  the  great  leflbn  to  be  taught  children. 
It  is  what  the  All-wife  Teacher  Would  bring  mankind  to. 

If  you  adl  oniy  with  a  view  to  praife,  you  deferve 
none. 

Liften  to  confcience,  and  it  will  tell  you,  whether 
you  really  do  ns  you  would  be  done  by. 

Virtue  in  theory  only  is  not  virtue. 

That  bad  habits  are  not  quite  unconquerable,  is  evU 
dtntfrotn Demq/ibeneSf  Cicero,  SLiidnyany  others:  But  that 
they  are  very  troublefometodeai  with,  and  grow  always 
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ftronger  and  ftrooger,  univerfal  experience  provjes  too 
iufficiendy. 

Do  not  deceive  yourC^If :  The  true  preparation  for 
death,  is  nor  living  at  random  to  threefcore,  and  then 
retiring  from  the  world,  and  giving  up  a  few  of  the  laft 
years  of  lite  to  prayer  and  repentance  :  But  cultivating 
in  your  mind,  from  the  beginning,  the  fubftantlal  vir* 
tues,  which  are  the  true  ornament  of  a  worthy  charac^ 
iter  and  which  naturally  fit  forendlefs  happinefs. 

He  only  is  truly  virtuous,  who  would  be  fo,  if  he 
bad  no  profpedl  of  gaining  more  happinefs  by  virtue 
fhan  vice :  though  at  the  fame  time,  ir  is  reafonable, 
gnd  comniendable,  to  have  a  due  refpefl:  to  the  recora- 
pence  of  reward,  as  things  are  at  prefent  conftitutcd. 

The  lot  of  mankind,  upon  an  ^verage,  is  wonderfully, 
equal.  The  dillribution  of  happinefs  is  not  fo  irregu-?. 
jar,  as  appears  at  firft  view.  There  cannot  indeed  b^ 
^ny  great  inequality  in  the  diftribution  of  what  is  fo 
inconfiderable  as  the  temporal  happinefs  enjoyed  by 
mankind.  1  he  contented,  retired,  and  virtuous  maq 
|ias  the  beft  fhare. 

Who  could  imagine  it  poflible  to  forget  deaths  which 
^very  objeft  puts  one  m  mind  of,  and  every  moment 
brings  nearer  ? 

What  a  ftrange  condition  a  man  muft  be  in,  whofe 
judgment  and  practice  are  at  variance.  If  a  man  does 
not  perfedly  agree  with  his  wife,  they  can  (oractimes 
avoid  one  another*s  company,  and  fo  be  eafy.  But  can 
one  run  away  from  himf^lf  ? 

Of  all  virtues,  patience  is  oftcneft  wanted.  How  un- 
happy muft  hebe,  who  is  whqlly  unfurnilhed  with  what 
jks  wanted  every  mon^nt  ?     ' 

He,  who  endeavours  to  drown  thought,  and  ftifle  con- 
fcience,  or  who  goes  o|i  in  expenlive  living,  without 
looking  into  his  affairs,  is  about  as  wife,  as  he  whp 
fbould  (hut  his  eyes,  and  then  run  toward  the  precipice^ 
as  if  his  not  feeing  the  danger  would  annihilate  it. 

That  the  ways  of  virtue  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  vice^ 
|s  evident,   in  that  we  do  not  find  people  in  old  age^ 
^knefs,  or  on  a  death-bed,  repenting,  that  they  hav« 
lived  too  virtuoufly  j  but  the  contrary.    This  is  a  ge- 
neral 
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neral  confeflion  from  mankind,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
certainly  are  finccre.  And  they  would  give  the  fame 
teftimony  to  virtue  at  other  times,  if  they  could  difenr 
gage  therofelves  from  the  prejudices  and  paifions,  which 
blind  them. 

A  good  man,  when  he  comes  to  die^  h^  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  die. 

Perhaps  no  created  nature  cbuld  be  happy,  \pthout 
having  experienced  the  contrail  of  unhappine£s« 

As  no  charadler  is  more  venerable  than  that  of  a  wife 
old  man  ;  fo  none  is  more  contemptible  th^n  that  of  an 
old  fool. 

It  makes  wretched  work,  when  the  married  pair  come 
to  difputing  about  privilege  and  fuperiority. 

There  is  nothing  more  foolifh  than  for  thofe  to  fall 
out,  who  mud  live  together,  as  hufband  and  wife,  and 
luch  near  relations.  But  there  is  no  falling  out  without 
tolly  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  or  both. 

The  folly  of  fome  people  in  converfatio  ,  is  beneath 
criticifm.  The  only  way  of  anfwering,  ^hem  is  to  gp 
out  of  hearing. 

Confider  with  yourfelf,  whether  the  wife  and  good 
would  value  you  more  or  lefs,  than  they  do  now,  if  they 
knew  your  whole  character. 

It  is  well  when  old  people  know  that  they  are  old, 
Many,  on  the  contrary,  flill  affeft  to  fet  themfelves  off 
as  unimpaired  in  abilities  both  bodily  and  mental,  long 
enough  after  they  have  outlived  themfelves. 

It  isnece(rary  ofteji  to  find  fault.  And  the  only  way  to 
do  it,  fo  as  to  be  regarded,  isto  keep  up  your  own  dig- 
nity, A  mafter,  who  binders  and  fwears  at  his  fervant, 
is  defpifed  ;  while  he,  who  reproves  with  mildnefs  and 
gravity,  is  likely  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed. 

What  embitters  the  common  accidents  of  life  to  moil 
people  is,  their  entertaining  a  foolifti  notion,  that  cala- 
mities are  unnatural,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  the 
pleafures  of  life.  Whereas  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  is, 
that  afflidlion  is  what  we  greatly  need,  and  richly  de^ 
ferve,  and  that  the  pleafures  of  life  are  the  mere  gift  of 
God,  which  therefore  he  may  withhold,  or  bellow  as  he 
ftes  fit. 

Th^ 
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The  ufe  of  reading  is,  to  fettle  your  judgment ;  not 
to  confound  it  by  a  variety  of  opinions,  nor  to  enflave  it 
by  authority,  ^      . 

If  ypu  will  not  liften  to  calm  reafon,  take  care  left 
you  be  made  to  feel  the  rod  of  fevere  affli<9:ion.  If  GodL 
loves  you,  he  vi^ill  drive  you  from  your  follies^  ifyou  will 
be  drawn  frgm  them. 

If  you  are  ever  fo  fure  that  you  ought  to  refent  an  in^ 
jury,  at  le^ft  put  off  your  refentment  till  you  cool. 
You  will  gain  eyery  end  better  by.  that  means,  and  can 
lofe  nothing  by  going  cautioufly  and  deliberately  to 
work ;  whereas  you  may  do  yourfelf,  or  your  neigh- 
bour, great  mifchief,  by  proceeding  rafhly  and  haftily. 

Ifyou  find  you  cannot  hold  your  own  with  the  world, 
without  making  fliipwreck  of  confcienqe  and  integrity; 
retire  in  time  with  a  (lock  of  honefty,  rather  than  con- 
tinue in  bufinefs  to  retire  at  laft  with  a  dock  of  wealt^ 
which  will  not  yield  you  happinefs  when  your  integrity 
is  gone. 

The  giver  is  the  creditor;  the  receiver  the  debtoiv 
Had  you  not  better  be  the  former  than  the  latter  ? 
"  Married  people  ought  to  conlider,  that  the  keeping 
up  of  mutual  love  and  peace  is  of  more  confequence 
than  any  point,  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  can 
want  to  gain,  where  life  or  fortune  are  not  engaged* 
Let  the  huiband  cqnfider,  that  it  fuits  his  fuperior  wif- 
dom  to  yield  to  the  weaker  in  ordinary  cafes.  Let  the 
wife  remember  Ihe  fdlerhnly  promifed  to  obey. 

The  devil  is  feared  and  hated. 

The  confcioufnefs  of  having  aded  from  principle,  and 
without  the  praife  or  privity  of  any  perfon  whatever,  it 
a  pleafure  fuperior  to>ll  that  applaufe  can  yield. 
'  Why  do  you  defire  riches  and  jgrandeur  ?  Becaufe  you 
think  they  will  bring  happinefs  with  them.  The  very 
thing  you  want  is  now  in  your  power.  You  have  only 
to  ftudy  contentmerit. 

Don't  be  frighted  if  misfortune  (talks  into  your  hum- 
blehatbitation.  -  She  ibmetimes  takes  the  liberty  of  walk- 
ing into  the  prefence-cbaraber  of  kings. 

Be  open  with  prudence.     Be  artful  with  innocences 

Wife  03  the  ferpent,  harmlefs  as  the  dove.    If  either  of 

•   '  tbefe 
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thefe  two  qualities  muft  predominate,  by  all  means  let 
it  be  the  lauer. 

It  is  a  (hameful  wickednefs,  common  in  trade,  to 
tooceal  the  faults,  or  arttuUy  heighten  the  good  quali- 
ties of  what  one  wants  to  fell,  or  to  dilparage  any  ar- 
ticle one  has  a  inind  to  buy,  in  order  to  have  it  the 
cheaper.  That  trader,  who  cannot  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  fay,  God,  who  knows  all  things,  knows  1 
u£e  my  neighbour  as  I  would  wifli  to  be  ufed,  is  no  other, 
SQ  plain  En^HJb^  than  a  downright  knave. 

To  love  a  woman  merely  for  her  beauty,  is  loving  3 
corpfe  for  the  fake  of  its  being  covered  with  a  fair  (kin. 
If  the  lovely  body  has  a  bad  foul  in  it,  it  becomes  then 
am  objed  of  averiion,  not  of  affedion. 

Nffver  think  yourfelf  out  of  danger  of  a  diforder  of 
body  by  ficknefs^  or  of  the  mind  by  paffion* 

Tfaofe  who  have  not  courage  to  refill  fafhjion,  would 
ill  refill  tortures. 

Nothing  can  materially  hurt  you,  but  what  hurts 
your  virtue. 

When  we  hear  of  one  dead  fuddenly,  we  are  furprifed. 
Whereas  the  great  wonder  is,  that  a  machine  of  fuch 
frail  materials,  andexquifite  workm^nlbip,  as  the  hu- 
man body  is,  Ihould  hold  in  motion  for  an  hour  to- 
gether. 

Let  a  man  confider  what  the  general  turn  of  his 
thoughts  is.  It  is  that  which  charaderifes  the  man. 
He  who  thinks  ofieneft,  and  dwells  longed  on  worldly 
things,  is  an  earthly  man.  He  whole  mind  is  habitu- 
ally employed  in  divine  contemplation,  is  a  heavenly 
man. 

Abfolute  refignation  to  the  divine  difpofal,  teaches 
neither  to  defire  to  live  nor  to  die. 

In  proportion  to  the  grief  and  fhame  which  a  bad 
aclion  would  have  caultd  you,  fuch  will  be  your  joy 
and  triumph  on  refleding,  that  you  have  bravely  r&- 
iifted  the  temptation. 

Arc  not  the  great  happicft  when  moft  free  of  the  in- 
curaberances  of  grcatnels?  Is  there  then  any  happinefc 
in  greatneis  'i 

2  Forgive 
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Forgive  others  who  have  fallen,  and  be  on  your  guard 
left  you  yourfelf  fall.     The  angels  in  heaven,  aiid  the 
firft  of  our  fpecies  in  innocence  have  fallen. 

The  hand  of  time  heals  all  difeafes.  Human  Nature 
cannot  long  continue  in  violent  anger,  grief,  or  diftrefa 
of  any  kind.  Spare  yourfelf  immoderate  unealinefs^ 
The  time  will  come,  when  all  thcfe  things  which  now 
engage  you  fo  much,  will  be,  as  if  they  never  had  been; 
except  your  own  charafter  for  virtue  or  vice.     • 

If  you  live  fuch  a  life,  that  you  may  be  able,  upon 
rational  grounds,  to  be  patient  at  the  laft  hour,  when 
your  near  friends  loie  all  patience,  you  will  (hew  your- 
felf a  true  hero. 

Don't  be  uneafy  if  you  cannot  mafter  all  fcience* 
You  may  eafily  know  enough  to  be  good  and  happy. 

He  who  fufters  luft  to  fteal  away  his  youth,  ambition 
bis  manhood,  and  avarice  his  old  age,  may  lament  too 
late  the  fhortnefs  of  the  ufeful  part  of  his  life. 

If  you  have  a  family,  it  is  no  more  allowable  that  you 
fqander  away  your  fubftarice,  than  for  a  fteward  to  em- 
bezzle the  eftate  of  which  he  is  manager.  You  are  ap- 
pointed fteward  to  your  children;  and  if  you  negle£k  ta 
provide  for  them,  be  it  at  your  peril. 

A  truly  great  mind,  from  mere  reverence  for  itfelf^ 
would  not  defcend  to  think  a  bafe  thought,  if  it  was 
never  to  be  known  to  God  or  man* 
,  This  book  is  not  likely  to  be  read  by  any,  wbofe  fta- 
tion  in  life  is  not  fuch,  that  thoufands  and  millions  of 
mankind  would  think  worthy  of  envy.  It  will  then  be 
very  ftrange  if  it  fhould  be  read  by  any  dilcontented 
perfon. 

He  that  has  no  (hame,  has  no  grace. 

Before  you  think  of  retiring  from  the  world,  be  fure 
that  you  are  fit  for  retirement.  In  order  to  which  it  is 
neceflary  that  you  have  a  mind  fo  compofed  by  pru- 
dence, reafon,  and  religion,  that  it  may  bear  being 
looked  into ;  a  turn  to  rural  life  ;  and  a  love  foi  ftudy. 

He  who  is  free  from  any  immediate  diftrefs,  and  can- 
not be  happy  now,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  think  he  ever 
(hall,  unlefs  he  changes  the  temper  of  bis  mind,  which 
|s  what  hinders  his  bappiuefs  at  prefent« 

Da 
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Do  not  grieve  foe  him  who  is  departed  out  of  a  trou- 
bleibme  and  dangerous  itate  into  a  better.  If  a  relation, 
or  an  acquaintance;  is  gone  into  the  other  world,  wboll/ 
unprepared  for  it»  his  cafe  is  truly  lamentable. 

The  advantage  our  paflions  have  over  us,  is  owing  to 
ourfelves.  We  may  edfily  gain  fuch .  a  knowledge  of 
our  own  weaknefs,  as  to  feel  them  rifing  before  they 
be  got  to  the  height :  And  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we 
do  not  reft  rain  them  in  time. 

The'moft  violent  Ihaking  will  not  (hake  the  limpid 
water  in  a  glafs  muddy  :  But  a  little  difturbance  will 
defile  that  in  the  well,  or  river.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
impurity  of  the  mind  itfelf,  the  (hock  of  temptation 
would  have  no  cfftik^ 

Whoever  knows  his  own  weaknelTes,  and  has  the 
fenfe  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them,  will  find  himfelf 
as  fully  employed,  in  his  own  mind,  as  a  phyiicianin 
an  hofpital. 

It  may  not  be  in  your  power  to  excel  many  people 
in  riches,  honours,  or  abilities:  But  you  may  excel 
thoufands  in  what  is  incomparably  more  valuable,  I 
mean  fubflantial  goodnefs  of  heart  and  life.  Hither 
turn  your  ambition.     Here  is  an  objedl  worthy  of  it. 

Nothing  is  of  any  value  to  you  that  you  make  a  bad 
ufe  of. 

You  cannot,  you  fay,  find  time  to  examine  yourfelfj 
whether  you  are  prepared  for  death.  It  is  no  matter, 
you  mull  find  time  to  die. 

It  is  no  matter  what  you  fpend  your  life  in,  if  you 
negledl  the  very  bufinefs  of  life. 

You  may  acquire  great  knowledge,  and  be  the  word 
for  it  at  ]aft. 

Don*t  think  of  giving  a  (hilling,  while  you  owe  a 
pound. 

Shall  hypocrify  get  footing  among  Ghriftians  ?  ani 
(hall  a  Heathen  have  the  charafter  of  having  rather  de^ 
fired  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  thought  fo  ? 

I  know  no  fight  more  naufeous  than  that  of  a  fond 
hu(band  and  wife,  who  have  not  the  fenfe  to  behave 
properly  to  one  another  before  company :  Nor  any  con- 

^  verfatio» 
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verfation  more  flio^ing  than  that  of  a  fnarling  couple, 
who  are  continually  girding  at  one  another. 

Confider  how  uncommon  it  is  to  live  to  old  age  ; 
and  take  care  to  hold  yourfelf  in  conflant  readinefs  for 
death,  ^ 

The  unthinking  bulk  of  mankind  are  ever  amuling 
themfelves  with  fome  purfuit  foreign  to  themfelves,  A 
wife  man  is  ever  looking  inward. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  he  who  readSy  conrerfes,  and  me- 
ditates, improves  in  knowledge.  By  the  firll,  a  man 
converfes  with  the  dead  j  by  the  fecond,  with  the  liv- 
ing; and  by  the  third,  with  himfelf.  So  that  he  ap- 
propriates to  himfelf  all  the  knowledge  which  can  be 
got  from  thofe  who  have  lived,  and  from  thofe  now 
alive. 

Let  no  man  refufe  a  pardon  to  others,  but  he  who 
does  not  need  it  for  himfelf. 

A  very  ignorant  man  may  have  a  very  learned  li- 
brary. A  very  learned  man  may  be  a  very  contemptible 
creature. 

If  it  were  fafe  to  put  off  repentance  and  reformation 
to  the  very  laft  day  of  life,  how  do  you  know  that  this 
i^  not  it? 

Endeavour  to  do  all  the  good  -in  your  power.  Be  as 
aftive,  with  prudence,  as  if  you  was  fure  of  fuccefs. 
When  you  meet  a  difappointment,  let  it  not  abate  your 
diligence,  nor  put  you  out  of  humour.  And  when 
you  have  done  all,  remember  you  have  only  done  your 
duty. 

The  Dw^r/&  will  not  fufFer  the  fnialleft  breach  in  their 
dykes  for  fear  of  an  inundation.  Do  not  you  fufFer  the 
fraallell  paifage  for  vice  into  your  heart,  left  you  find 
your  virtue  quite  overflowed.  ' 

Do  not  be  unhappy  if  you  have  not  married  a  pro** 
fefled  beauty.  They  generally  admire  themfelves  fo 
TUUch,  they  have  no  love  left  for  their  hufbands.  Be- 
fides,  it  might  not  perhaps  have  been  very  agreeable^. 
to  you  to  fee  every  fellow,  as  you  went  into  public 
places,  look  at  your  wife,  as  if  he  could  devour  her  witU 
bis  eyes. 

Tak^ 
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Tnkt  no  counfel  with  flefli  and  blood,  if  you  afpire 
it  what  is  truly  great. 

A  fooliQi  youth  makes  a  rr?ty  old  age. 

Take  care  of  natural  biaff-s,  as  fclf-loTC,  picaforc, 
&c.  Be  fure,  you  wiil  always  incline  enough  toward 
the  biafs  fide.  Therefore,  you  need  have  no  guard 
tip'>n  yourfclf  that  way. 

The  angels  are  faid  in  Scripture  to  deiire  to  look  into 
the  Chriilian  fcheme,  as  if  to  learn  fome  what.  Do  not 
you  then  think  it  beneath  you  to  learn,  while  you  are 
fo  mnch  inferior  to  them.  The  tttoR  knowing  are  the 
moft  dcfirous  of  knowledge.  The  moft  virtaous  Ac 
moft  defirous  of  improvement  in  rirtue.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  i.i^norant  think  themfelvcs  wife  enough  ;  the 
vicious  arc  in  their  own  opinion  good  enough. 

In  bcllirring  yourfelf  for  the  public  advantage,  re- 
member, that  if  you  (hould  not  accomplifti  all  that  yon 
propofe,  you  will  however  have  employed  yourfelf  to 
good  purpofe,  and  will  not  fail  of  your  reward,  if  yofl 
fliould  of  fuccefs. 

Let  no  man  complain  of  the  fhottnefs  of'  life,  but  he 
trho  can  fay  he  has  never  mifpent  one  hour. 

Make  fure  firft,  and  principally,  of  that  knowledge, 
which  is  neceflary  for  you  as  a  man,  and  a  member  of 
focicty.  Next,  of  what  is  neceflary  in  your  particular 
way  of  life.  Afterwards,  improve  yourlelf  in  all  ufc- 
ful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  as  far  as  your  capacity, 
leifarc,  and  fortune  will  aliow. 

If  you  would  not  have  afflidlion  vifityou  twice,  liften 
at  once  to  what  it  teaches. 

Never  caft  your  eye  upon  a  good  man,  without  re- 
folving  to  imitate  him.  Whenever  you  fee  an  inftance 
of  vice  or  folly  in  another,  let  it  be  a  warning  to  you 
to  avoid  them. 

Where  i>  yeftcrday  now?  With  the  years  before  the 
flood.  But  if  you  have  employed  it  well,  it  ftands  re- 
corded above,  to  your  eternal  honour  and  advantage. 
If  you  have  mifpent  or  neglefted  it,  it  will  appear 
againft  you  at  the  laft  day. 

Would  you  have  one  general  univerfal  remedy  for  all 
difeafes,  ftudy  religion.     The  only  rational  ground  of 

confolation. 
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confolation  in  the  various  diftrefles  of  life,  is  the  confi- 
deration,  Aiat  religion  propofes  a  pofitive  reward  for 
bearing  with  dignity,  and  improving  by  aiffliftion,  and 
that  afflictions  aire  in  truth  our  greatell  bleffings  and 
proofs  of  the  Divine  favour.  , 

If  you  unhappily  fall  into  forae  fatal  mifcarriage^ 
which  wounds  your  confcience,  and  makes  your  life  a 
burden,  confefs  it,  with  all  its  circiimftances,  to  forae 
judicious  and  tender-hearted  perfon,  in  whole  fidelity 
yoii  can  confide,  and  whofe  advice  may  be  of  fervice  td 
you.  If  it  be  of  filch  a  peculiar  nature,  that  you  do 
hot  think  it  prudent  to  confefs  yourfelf  guilty  of  fuch 
a  thing,  fend  a  full  account  of  it,  written  in  a  difguifed 
hand,  defiring  an  anfwer  in  writing.  When  you  have* 
the  opinion  of  a  judicious  perfon  upon  the  heinoufnefs 
of  your  crime,  which  yoii  may  find  you  have  either 
through  felf-love  thought  too  flightly  of,  or,  through  aii 
exceflive  tendernefs  of  confcience,  blamed  yourfelf  tod 
much  for,  imprefs  your  mind  piroperly  with  a  fenfe  of 
your  fault ;  humble  yourfelf  deeply  before  God  ;  and 
refolve  bravely  no  more  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  foUyi 
When  you  have  done  fo,  and  find  you  can  keep  to 
your  refolutions,  it  is  not  neceflaty  that  you  continue 
to  afflidl  yourfelf  without  end  for  what  is  irrecoverably 
paft.  The  principal  part  of  repentance  is  reforma-* 
tibn. 

I  know  no  way  of  laying  out  a  few  (hillings  to  mord 
advantage,  cither  for  profit  ot  pleafure,  than  upon  art 
ientertaining  and  infl:rudling  book.  But  this  expence  ii 
greatly  overdone  by  fome,  aiid  ill  laid  out  by  others. 

While  you  are  unhappy  becaufe  your  tailor  has  no^ 
cut  your  coat  to  your  mind,  many  an  honeft  man  would 
be  glad  to  have  one  that  would  only  keep  out  the  cold^ 
and  cannot.  While  you  are  in  a  paflion  with  youtf 
cook,  becaufe  he  has  fpoiled  you  one  dilh  among  fix^ 
many  a  poor  fatnily,  who  aire  fellow-creatures,  and  yout 
fellow  Chriftians,  are  at  a  lofs  for  bread  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  nature.  Think  of  this,  and  give  over  with 
fhame  your  foolifh  and  impious  complaints  againft  tha€ 
goodnefs  of  Providence,  which  has  placed  you  in  cir- 
cumftances  fo  much  above  perfons  of  equal  merit  with 
yourfelf*  D«  U 
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this,  as  that  twice  two  are  four,  if  there  be  the  fraalleft 
poffibility  that  it  may  be  otherwife,   it  is  the  very  deC* 
peration  of  madnefs  to  run  the  lead  hazard  of  the  de- 
I  ftruction  of  your  foul  by  living  a  wicked  life. 

Death-bed  repentance,  and  death-bed  charity,  are 
much  of  a  kind.  Men  give  up  their  vices  and  their 
money  when  they  can  keep  them  no  longer. 

Can  any  perfon  ferioufly  think  that  he  was  formed  ca- 
pable of  reafon,  virtue,  and  religion,  only  to  eat,  drink, 
divert  himfelf,  and  die? 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  the  drift  obfervance  of  your 
duty  in  all  refpeds,  and  it  will  in  time  be  as  trouble- 
fome  to  omit,  or  to  violate  it,  as  it  is  to  many  people  to 
pradlife  it. 

Study  to  grow  every  day  wifer  and  better :  For  every 
day  brings  you  nearer  to  death. 

It  is  ftrange  to  hear  unthinking  people  defeant  upon 
the  adions  of  men  of  univerfally  acknowledged  abilities, 
and  to  fte  them  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  have  aded 
a  part  entirely  inconfiftent  with  their  known  charaders; 
v^^hich  people  very  rarely  do,  and  which  it  is  therefore 
very  unreafonable  to  fuppofe.  If  you  were  told  of  a 
mifer's  having  done  a  generous  thing,  would  you  not 
be  apt  either  to  doubt  the  fad,  or  to  conclude,  that  it 
muft  have  appeared  to  him  a  likely  way  of  getting 
fomewhat  ?  If  you  were  told  of  a  very  paffionate  man's 
bearing  an  infult  with  exemplary  patience,  would  you 
not  be  furprifed  ?  Why  then  fhould  you  rafnly  give 
into  the  belief,  that  a  perfon,  whofe  good  underftanding 
you  are  apprized  of,  has  played  the  fool  ?  or  one,  whofe 
integrity  is  known  to  you,  has  aded  a  treacherous  part? 
Hear  the  accufed  before  you  condemn. 

Value  learning  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  But  remem- 
ber, a  judicious  thinker  is  incomparably  fuperior  to  a 
great  reader. 

What  can  be  more  monftrous  than  the  common  ex- 
cufes  for  unfaithfulnefs  to  the  marriage-bed  ?  People 
give  their  vows  to  one  another  in  the  mod  folemn 
.manner ;  and  then  their  firll  work  is  to  think  how 
to  break  them.  They  marry  for  better  for  worfe  ; 
for  richer  or  poorer,    younger   or  older  j  handfomer. 
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or  plainer.  And  then,  whcil  they  come  to  repent  of 
their  rafli  choice,  thty  pretend  to  excufe  the  breach  of 
folemn  vows  by  the  pretext  of  defedts  they  find  in 
one  another  ;  of  which  it  is  wholly  their  own  fault  if 
they  were  not  fufficiently  apprized  before  their  coming 
together. 

To  defeat  calumny,  i.  Defpife  it.  To  feem  difturbed 
about  it,  is  the  way  to  make  it  be  believed.  And  tab- 
bing your  defamer  will  not  prove  you  innocent.  2.  Live 
an  exemplary  life,  and  then  your  general  good  charader 
will  overpower  it*  3.  Speak  tenderly  of  every  body, 
even  of  your  detamers,  and  you  will  make  the  whole 
world  cry,.  Shame  on  them  who  can  find  in  their  hearts 
to  injure  one  fo  inoffenlive. 

You  fay,  your  misfortunes  are  hard  to  bear.  Your 
▼ices  are  likcwife  hard  to  be  forgiven.  Is  it  terrible  to 
think  of  your  fuffering  pain,  ficknefs,  poverty,  or  thc^ 
lofs  of  dear  friends  or  relations  ?  It  is  more  terrible  to 
think  of  your  having  offended  the  infinitely  great  ^id 
good  Creator,  Preferver,  and  Judge  of  the  world,  your 
kind  and  bountiful  Father  and  heft  Friend.  Js  pain  a 
great  evil?  Vice  is  a  greater.  It  is  rebellion  agatnll  the 
Supreme  Authority  of  the  univerfe.  Is  the  lois  of  a  be- 
loved wife  like  tearing  limb  from  limb  ?  So  is  fallehood, 
cruelty,  or  iiigratitude,  like  unhinging  the  univerfe,  and 
bringing  chaos  back  again  :  For  they  tend  to  univerfal 
diforder,  and  the  deftrudtion  of  the  creation  of  God.. 
Do  you  Ihudder  at  the  thought  of  poverty  or  difeafe? 
Think  with  what  eye  Infinite  Purity  mufl:  behold  wick- 
ednefs ;  with  what  abhorrence  abfolute  Perfe6lion  muft 
fee  the  ruin  produced  in  his  works  by  irregularity  and 
vice.  Do  you  defire  to  efcape  mifery  ?  Fly  from  fin. 
Do  you  with  to  avoid  punifhment?  Above  all  things 
avoid  wickednefs,  the  caufe  of  it. 
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BOOK   IV. 
Of  Revealed  Religion* 


INTRODUCTION. 

THAT  it  is  in  itfelf  agreeable  to  redtitude,  neceflary 
to  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and  the  requi- 
fite  concurrence  of  mor^l  agents  with  the  general  fcherae 
of  the  Governor  of  the  uniyerfe,  that  we  ftudy  above 
all  tilings  to  perform  our  whole  duty,  viz.  Taking  pro- 
per care  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  minds,  loving  our  fd- 
Igw-creatures  as  ourfelves,  ^aud  loving  and  ferving  our 
Creator ;  th^t  this  is  our  indifpenlable  duty,  and  that 
the  habitual  neglecSt,  or  violation  of  it,  upou  whatever 
pretence,  will  expofe  us  to  the  Divine  difpleafure,  as 
the  confcientious  obfervance  of  it -is  moll  likely  to  gaia 
us  his  favour,  and  confequently  final  happinefs;  all  this 
appears  clear  to  human  reafon,  feparate  from  any  con- 
fideration  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  ai;d  deducible  from 
Univerfally  acknowledged  principles.  And  if  it  may  be 
fuppofed  in  the  lowed  degree  probable,  that  tlie.  kincj 
and  merciful  Parent  of  his  creatures,  who  would  h^ave 
all  men  to  be  faved,  and,  in  a  conliftency  with  eternal 
and  immutable  rcditude,  to  come  to  that  happinefs,  of 
which  their  nature  was  formed  capable ;  if  it  may  be 
conceived  in  the  lo  weft  degree  probable,  ttiat  God  Ihould 
from  the  beginning  have  ordered  things  fo,  that  one  me- 
thod, among  others,  for  promoting  univerfal  goodnefs  and 
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happinefs,  fliould  be,  the  appearance  of  an  exprefs  mef- 
fage,  or  revelation  from  himfelf,  with  a  fet  of  clearer 
and  more  ftriklng  inftrudions,  than  had  been  any  otner 
\vav  communicated  to  mankind:  if  this  be  conceivable 
without  any  direct  abfurdity,  then  is  it  likewife  evident 
from  the  principles  of  natural  religion  or  reafon,  that  it 
is  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  all  thofe  of  our  fpecies,  to 
whom  any  luch  fuppofed  Divine  meflage,  or  revelation, 
may  be  offered,  to  btftow  the  utmoft  diligence  in  ex- 
amining its  pretenfions,  and,  if  found  fufficient,  to  ad- 
mit them  with  candor  and  lincerity  of  mind,  and  to  re- 
ceive  the  revelation  itfelf  with  that  veneration  and  fub- 
miflion,  which  it  becomes  dependent  creatures  to  exprefs 
to  Him  who  fent  it.  ■.-.... 

That  there  is  nothing  diredly  abfurd,  or  contradic- 
tory to  reafon.  in  the  fuppofition  of  the  poflibility  of  a 
revelation  given  from  God,  for  the  reformation  and  im- 
provement of  mankind,  is  evident  from  its  having  been 
the  opinion  and  the  hope  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  man- 
kind, in  all  ages  and  various  nations.  Socrates,  Plato, 
Confucius,  and  others,  the  bright  and  burning  lights  of 
antiquity,  have  given  their  authority  to  the  opinion  of 
the  probability  of  a  revelation  from  God.  They  have 
declared,  that  they  thought  it  an  affair  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  re-kindle  the  light  of  reafon,  almoft  extin- 
guifhed  by  vice  and  folly  ;  to  recal  a  bewildered  race 
of  beings  into  the  way  of  virtue,  to  teach  mankind,  with 
certainty  and  authority,  how  they  oaght  to  behave  to- 
ward  their  Creator,  fo  as  to  obtain  his  favour,  and  the 
pardon  of  their  offences.  They  who  were  the  beft  qua- 
lified of  all  uninfpired  men  of  thofe  ancient  times  for 
inftrufting  mankind,  were  ready  to  own  themfelves  in- 
fufficient  for  the  talk  of  reforming  the  world.  And  it 
is  notorious,  that  their  worthy  labours  were  in  no  re- 
fpedl  adequate  to  the  univerfal,  or  general  amendment 
of  manners,  even  in  the  countries  in  which  they  lived 
and  taught.  For  that  themfelves  greatly  wanted  in- 
ftruftion,  appears  plainly  from  what  they  have  WTit 
upon  fome  of  the  mod  important  points  of  morals,  as 
the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  the  nature,  degree,  and 
continuance  of  the  rewards  and  punilhments  of  the  fu- 
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ture  ftate,  and  the  means  of  ohtaining  the  pardon  of 
fin.  And  that  their  leffons  Ihould  have  any  confider- 
able  or  powerful  influence  upon  the  people  in  general, 
was  not  to  be  expeded,  as  they  could  at  bell  but  give 
.them  as  their  opinions;  reafonable  indeed,  and  clear  in 
the  main,  to  any  underftanding,  which  fhould  take  the 
.trouble  to  examine  ;  but  backed  with  no  authoritative 
fandion,  or  Divine  atteftation,  to  command  attention 
n  d  obedience. 

It  is  evident,  that,  as  there  can  be,  on  one  hand,  no 
merit  in  believing  what  is  true,  even  religious  truth, 
without  examination  (for  nothing  is  virtuous,  or  praife- 
worthy,  that  is  irrational ;  and  it  is  irrational  to  receive 
for  truth  what  one  has  no  folid  reafgn  to  think  is  true)  ;  , 
fo  on  the  other,  to  rejeft  truth,  efpecially  religious  truth, 
on  any  indiredl  or  difingenuous  account,  or  for  any  rea- 
fon,  befides  fome  unfurmountable  inconfiftency  in  the 
dodirine,  or  deficiency  in  the  evidence,  is  perverfe  and 
wicked.  The  faith,  therefore,  that  is  acceptable  to 
God,  who  is  alike  the  Author  of  both  reafon  and  reve- 
lation,  is  th^t  rational  reception  of  religious  truth,  which 
arifes  from  candid  aqd  diligent  examination,  and  a  due 
fubmiflion  to  Divine  Authority.  And  the  unbelief, 
which  is  condemned  in  Scripture,  is  that  rejedlion  of 
the  revealed  Will  of  Gqd,  which  is  owing  to  prejudice, 
negligence,  pride,  or  a  fatal  attachment  to  vice. 

The  guilt  of  wilfully  rejedling  or  oppofing  Divine 
Truth  mull  be  more  or  lefs  atrociqus,  according  as  the 
advantages  for  inquiry,  and  fatisfaction  upon  the  fubjed, 
are  greater,  or  lefs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  dark  and 
barbarous  parts  of  the  world,  aind  even  of  the  countries, 
which  are  over-run  by  Popilh  fuperftition,  will  therefore 
be  found  much  more  excufable  for   their  deficiencies 

# 

both  in  faith  and  praftice,  than  we  of  this  enlightened 
age,  and  nation,  who  enjoy  every  imaginable  advantage 
for  free  inquiry,  and  labour  under  no  kind  of  bias  either 
toward  credulity  or  the  contrary,  but  what  we  choofe 
to  fubjeft  ourfeives  to. 

Befides  our  being  indifpenfably  obliged,  in  point  of 
duty,  to  take  the  utmoft  care,  that  a  genuine  revelation 
from  God  do  not  meet  with  negledt,  much  lefs  difin^j 
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genuous  oppofition,  from  us ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  confidered, 
what  condud  wifdom  prefcribes  in  fuch  a  cafe.  Were 
there  no  guilt  in  treating  revelation  with  contempty  or 
oppo(ition»  yet  no  man  of  prudence  would  wilfully  dc- 
prive  himfelf  of  any  probable  advantage  for  informatioQ 
and  improvement,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come. 
Nor  will  any  wife  man  think  lightly  of  a  fcheme  in- 
tendedy  as  Divine  Revelation  is,  for  the  imnortant  ends 
of  rcpublilhing,  with  a  fet  of  authoritative  fandlions,  the 
religion  of  nature,  and  fixing  beyond  all  difpute  the 
duty  of  mankind,  and  the  means  for  attaining  their 
grcatef^  hkppinefs ;  and  for  commi^nicating  to  them  va- 
rious important  truths  not  known  before,  nor  difcover- 
able  by  human  reafon.  That  revelation  has  effedually 
done  thefe  things,  will  appear  by  the  general  view  of  it, 
that  will  be  exhibited  in  the  fecond  feftion. 

A  dired,  explicit  law,  given  by  Divine  Authority,  is 
the  very  thing  which  fuch  a  (hort-fighted,  and  imperfeft 
prder  of  beings  as  mankind,  were  peculiarly  in  want  of. 
Nor  is  any  method  fo  tit  for  governing  a  fet  of  creatures 
generally  unqualified  for  reafoning  out,  with  proper 
clearnefs  and  certainty,  the  means  of  attaining  happi- 
nefs,  as  a  diftincl  fyllem  of  rules  of  condud  guarded  by 
proper  fandlions.  Is  not  all  human  government  confti- 
tuted  on  that  foundation  ?  When  a  new  ftate  or  colony 
is  to  be  fettled,  do  the  founders  truft  to  the  reafon  of  a 
mixed  multitude  for  the  obfervance  of  equity,  the  fe- 
curity  of  property,  and  happinefs  of  the  whole  ?  And 
was  it  not  a  more  effedlual  way  to  lead  mankind  to  the 
love  of  God,  and  one  another,  to  give  them  an  exprefs 
law  to  that  purpofe,  than  to  leave  it  to  their  ow^n  rea- 
fonings,  to  find  out  their  duty  to  their  Creator,  and  to 
one  another,  and  whether  they  might  trifle  with  it,  or 
refolve  faithfully  to  perform  it  ?  Therefore  mankind 
have,  probably,  in  no  age  been  wholly  left  to  their  own 
yeafon:  but  a  (landing  pofitive  inflitution  has  all  along 
been  kept  up  in  one  part  of  the  world,  or  other  ;  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  more  univerfally,  as 
well  as  more  confpicuoufly  eftablifhed  ;  but  for  the 
wickednefs  of  mankind,  which  rendered  then  unworthy 
of  partaking  univerfally  of  this  bleffing,  and  occalionedi 
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\ts  being  imparted  to  them  in  a  more  obfcure  and  li- 
'  inited  manner. 

We  are  at  prefent  in  a  ft  ate  of  difcipline ;  and  every 
thing  is  intended  as  a  parf  of  our  trial,  and  means  of 
improvement.  Revelation  may  be  considered  in  the 
fame  light. '  A  meflage  from  heaven  is  bi:ought  to  our. 
ears,  attended  with  fuch  evidences,  a$  may  he  fufficient 
to  convince  the  unprejudiced  mind  of  its  being  genuine; 
but  at  the  fame  time  not  fo  afcertained,  but  that  pre- 
tences for  cavilling  at,  and  oppofing  it,  may,  by  diliii- 
genuous  men,  be  found."  If  this  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercife  of  honeft  inquiry,  and  exhibits  in  the 
fairelt  light  the  different  charafters  of  the  lincere,"  but 
cautious,  and  inquifitive  lover  of  truth ;  of  the  i^ndolent, 
unthinking,  and  credulous,  who  believes  with  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  of  the  perverfe  and  dilingenuousj  who  rejedts 
whatever  is  not  fuitable  to  his  ways  of  thinking  or  living ; 
if  revelation  does  thefe  things,  is  it  not  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  nobleft  trials  of  the  prefent  ftate  ?  And  is  it  not 
promulgated  in  the  very  manner  it  ought  to  have  been. 
-  Standing  oracles  were  probably  fome  of  the  firft  me- 
thods which  the  Divine  Wifdom  made  ufe  of  to  com- 
municate particular  exprefs  informations  to  mankind. 
1  here  was  an  appointed  place,  to  which  worftiippers 
f  eforted,  and  confulting,  received  anfwers,  and  direftions. 
Spiritual  beings  were  employed  in  revealing  the  Divine 
Will  to  mankind.  And  in  vifions  and  dreams,  commu- 
nications were  given  to  men  of  charafters  eminent  for 
virtue  and  piety.  A  race  of  prophets,  or  perfons  under 
t)ivine;  Influence,  fucceeding  to  one  another,  fo  as  there 
fhould  be  no  long  period  without  one  or  more  fuch  in- 
fpired  men,  kept  up  an  imprellion  of  the  fuperinten- 
dency  of  God,  and  of  the  neceffity  of  obedience  to  Him. 
But  we  know  of  no  method  fo  proper  for  communicating 
to  mankind  in  general,  a  fet  of  ufeful  informations ;  fo 
as  to  be  of  lafting,  conftant,  and  extenfive  advantage  to 
them,  as  their  being  committed  to  writing,  by  which 
nfieans  they  are  eafily  acceflible  to  all,  to  be  confulted  at 
till  times  and  in  all  places. 

Th?  revelation,  therefore,  with  which  we  are  blefled, 
Jias  been,  by  the  Divine  Providence  diredled  to  be  penned 
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by  Mofis^  the  Prophets,  and  Apoftles  ;  and  has  been 
wonderfully  preferved  for  many  ages,  free,  for  any  thing 
wc  know,  or  have  reafon  to  fufpecl,  from  material  cor- 
ruptions and  alterations  ;  and  in  it  we  have  all  informs. 
tions  neceflary  for  our  conduct  here,  and  happinefi 
hereafter. 

Whoever  choofes  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  his  inquiiy 
as  wide  as  poflible,  may  examine  the  feveral  fchemesof 
religion,  which  have  pretended  to  a  Divine  Original, 
and  by  comparing  them  together,  be  will  foon  find 
which  bears  the  characters  of  being  truly  from  heaven. 

As  to  us,  who  live  in  thefe  happy  realms  of  know- 
ledge  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  the  Religion  contained 
in  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  often 
itfelf  more  immediately,  and  challenges  our  chief  and 
mod  attentive  examination  ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
it  lies  immediately  upon  us  to  inquire  into  its  pretenfions; 
and  that  we  may  more  fafely  negledl  all  the  othcn; 
none  of  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  given  us  fo 
fair  an  opportunity  of  examining,  or  made  fo  clearly  our 
duty  to  inquire  into.  But  to  inquire  into  religion  io  aa 
impartial  manner,  a  man  muft  begin  with  (baking  off 
all  prejudice,  from  education  and  general  opinion,  and 
muft  fuppofe  himfelf  a  mere  unprincipled  Indian^  not 
biafled  to  any  fpecies  of  religion  in  the  world.  He 
muft  likewife  refolve  to  go  through  the  whole  of  what 
he  is  to  examine  ;  not  contenting  himfelf  with  a  par- 
tial and  impcrfeft  view  of  things,  which  is  the  way  to 
acquire  imperfeft  and  miftaken  notions.  He  muft  alfo 
go  diredly  to  the  fountain,  if  he  would  know  the  true 
virtues  of  the  water  of  life ;  that  is,  he  muft,  to  know 
the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  go  direftly  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  ftudy  them  more  than  all  the  Syftems  or  Bo-* 
dies  of  Divinity  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  the  candid  exami- 
nation and  ready  reception  of  fo  pure  and  ftridl  a  fcheme 
of  Religion  as  the  Chriftian,  than  a  fatal  attachment  to 
vice.  This  was  the  original  obftacle,  which  retarded 
its  eftabliftiment  in  the  world,  at  its  firft  appearance ; 
has  prevented  its  progrefs  ever  fince  ;  has  difguiled  and 
deformed  its  native  beauty  j  has  almoft  wholly  de- 
feated 
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feated  its  genuine  intention,  in  one  church  ;  and  raifed 
eqemies  againft  it,  even  in  this  land  of  light,  in  an  age 
immediately  fucceeding  to  the  times,  in  which  it  ftood 
the  examination  of  the  ableft  inquirers,  and  came  out 
^ftablifhed  upon  a  more  rational  foundation,  than  ever 
it  ftood  upon,  from  the  apoftolic  age  downwards.  It 
will  therefore  be  neceffary,  above  all  things,  for  the  in- 
quirer into  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  to  purge  his  mind 
from  every  corrupt  affe<Sion,  that  may  prompt  him  to 
wifti  to  find  it  fufpicious  or  falfe ;  to  take  no  counfel 
with  flefh  and  blood  ;  but  to  labour  to  work  himfelf  up 
to  that  pi\ch  of  heavenly-mindednefs,  which  it  requires; 
that  fo  he  may  not  only  be  w^iolly  unprejudiced  againft 
it,'  but  may  be  difpofed  to  liften  to  reafon  in  its  favour, 
and  may  find  within  himfelf  a  witnefs  to  its  truth. 

SECT.    I. 

Previous  Objedlions  againjl  a  Revelation  in  general^  and 
that  of  S^cripture  in  particular ^  conjidered. 

A  Revelation  had  not  been  given  to  mankind,  had 
there  been  no  need  of  it,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  that 
it  muft  prove  wholly  ufelefs.  But  the  queftion  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  an  abfurdity  to  talk  of  a  genuine  revela- 
tion's being  needlefs,  or  ufelefs,  can  any  thing  be  faid 
to  be  needlefs  or  ufelefs  that  is  calculated  to  improve 
mankind  r  If  a  fet  of  moral  inftruftions  from  one  per- 
fon  will  be  of  any  fervice  to  me,  can  it  be  faid,  that 
more  of  the  fame  kind  will  be  ufelefs  ?  If  1  had  already 
digefted  all  the  knowledge,  that  is  to  be  got  in  books, 
and  by  converfation  with  the  wife  and  learned  of  my 
own  fpecies,  would  the  converfation  of  a  fuperior  being 
be  needlefs  and  ufelefs  to  me  ?  Nay,  if  the  archangel 
Gabriel  had  in  his  power  to  receive  fome  new  inform- 
ations by  Revelation  from  God,  would  he  negledl  them, 
as  needlefs  and  ufelefs,  becaufe  his  knowledge  is  already 
immenfely  extenfive  ?  Thofe  objedlors  to  Revelation, 
who  talk  of  its  being  unneceflary,  do  not  feem  to  have 
clear  ideas  to  their  words.  For  if  they  had,  they  never 
would  think  of  limiting  the  Divine  Goodnefs  to  his 
creatures,  or  of  alleging,  that  their  advantages  for  hap- 

finefs  were  too  great.     Nor  would  one  think  that  Re- 
velation 
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▼elation  (hould  ever  have  been  Iboked  on  at  fuperfiuoo!; 
by  any  pcrfon  who  knew  the  world  ;  but  on  the  cod- 
trary»  that  all  fuch  would  readily  acknowledge,  that  if 
it  were  polfible  to  have  yet  another  additional  Rtvela- 
tioPy  or  advantage  iov  virtue,  mankind  %vould  not  tbei| 
be  at  all  too  good.  Nor  can  any  one  help  feeing  the 
real  eventual  advantage  of  Revelation,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  difference  between  the  condition,  as  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  of  thofe  ages  and  ndtions,  which 
have,  and  thofe  which  have  not  enjoyed  the  light  of  it 
And  here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  all  probability 
it  is  a  very  fmall  part  of  our  knowledge  that  is  the  g^ 
nuine  acquificion  of  mere  human  reafon,  wholly  un- 
a(filled«  The  very  ufe  of  letters  feems  to  have  preten- 
fions  to  a  greater  author  than  Cudmus^  or  than  Moja. 
And  probably  the  whole  of  the  religious  knowledge  we 
poffefs,  is  originally  owing  to  rcv(  larion. 

The  deplorable  darkntfs  and  ignorance,  in  which 
thofe  of  our  fpecies  are  found  involved,  who  have  lived 
detached  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  liave  never  en- 
joyed, or  have  wholly  loft,  ail  traces  cf  revealed  know- 
ledge  (if  that  be  really  the  cafe  of  any  people,  whichis 
to  be  doubted)  is  a  proof  of  the  advanrage  ot  Revelation, 
And  it  is  only  froii)  what  we  find  to  be  the  cafe  of  thofe 
newly  difcovi-red  nati'^n*-,  who  ha\e  undoubtedly  few 
fupernatural  advantages,  that-  we  can  fairly  judge,  what 
the  ftate  of  mankind  in  general  would  ha\e  been,  if  the 
fpecies  had  been  lett  whoi;y  to  thenifeives.  For,  as  to 
this  fide  of  the  globe,  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  if  there  ever 
was  any  people  upon  it,  who  could  be  faid  tp  be  in  a 
perfect  ftate  of  nature,  as  will  after  shards  appear. 

The  delpifers  of  Revealed  Religion,  on  account  of 
the  AU-fufficiency  of  human  reafon,  are  defired  to  con- 
fider  the  following  proofs  of  its  boafted  fufBciency  iu 
xnatters  of  both  bchef  and  praftice. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  the  Antediluvian  man- 
nets,  is  that  given  by  Mofes^  viz.  That  all  flefti  cor- 
rupted their  ways  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  purify  the  earth  by  a  general  deluge.  Of 
the  partriarchal  times,  the  only  accounts  we  have  are 
iikewife  from  the  f«  me  venerable  writer  j  which  fhew 
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the  people  of  thofe  ages,  e3f:cept  a  few  families,  to  have 
'  been  wholly  given   to  polyiheifm  and  idolatry.     The 
deftrudion  of  the  five  cities  by  fire  from  heaven,  for 
the  molt  abominable  and  unnatural  crimes,  (hews  the 
flate  of  corruption  to  which  the  people  of  thofe  times 
•were  funk.     The  accounts  we  have  from  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus^  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians^  the 
fathers  of  wifdom  and  learning,  are  the  difgrace  of  hu- 
man reafon.     Their   worfhipping  the  moft  cohtempti-^ 
ble  and  hateful  animals,  as  crocodiles,  ftorks,  cats,  mon- 
keys,  and  calves;   to  kill  which  facred  animals,,  was 
death  by  their  law/  and  which  they  carefully  embalmed, 
and  folemnly  depoiited  in  tombs ;  and  their  adoration 
even  of  plants,  as  leeks  and  onions  ;  thefe  are  flrange 
inftances  of  the  fufficiency  of  reafon  forjudging  in  re- 
ligious matters  !  They  alfo  (according  to  the  fame  au- 
thor) allowed  of  theft ;  and  made  marriages  betwee» 
brothers  and  fifters  a  part  of  religion.     What  were  all 
the  popular  religions  of  the  Pagans  in  general,  but  a 
heap  of  abfurdities  ?  What  can  be  faid  of  their  deities; 
whofe  charaders  were  too  (hocking,  for  men  and  wo- 
men of  fuch  manners  to  be  fufFered  to  live  amoi>g  us  ? 
And  left  there  fhould  be  any  want  of  fuch  hopeful  ob- 
jeds  of  worftiip,  they  multiplied  them  to  fuch  a  num- 
ber, that  Varro  reckons  up  a  little  army  of  them,  and 
Lucian  reprefents  the  heavens  as  in  danger  of  being 
broke  down  with  the  weight  of  foch  a  multitude.    The 
horrid  pradice  of  appeafing  them  with  human  bloody 
and  even  with  that  of  the  children  of  the  zealous  votaries 
themfelves,  with  the  abominable  imputities  afcribed  to 
them,  and  praftifed  by  their  blind  worlhippers  in  ho- 
nour of  them,  fhew  what  notions  of  the  objedfc,  anA 
nature  of  worfhip,  human  reafon,  left  taitfelf,  is  apt  to 
run  into.     Thofe,   who  had  better  notions  of  the  fupe- 
rior  powers,  reprefent  them  as  either  quarrelling  and 
fighting  {Homer  makes  his  goddefles  treat  one  another 
with  the  language  of  Billinfgate)  or  as  a  fet  of  idle 
luxurious  voluptuaries,  fpending  their  whole  time  itt 
quaffing  of  nedar,  wholly  regardlefs  of  human  afifairs* 
In   fome   ancient  nations,  every  young   woman   was 
#bliged  to  proftitute  herfelf  in  the  temple  of  Venus^  a» 
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a  religious  ceremony.     Tbucydides  fays,  that  both  Greeh 
and  Barbarians  thought  robbery  and  plunder  glorious. 
The  whole  ancient  heroifm  was  indeed  little  elfe.  And 
it  was  chiefly  by  violence  and  brutal  fury,    that  the 
Macedonian^  Roman^  and  other  ftates  acquired  fuch  an 
extent  of  dominion.     From  Horner^  and  other  writers, 
down  to  the  Roman  hidorians,  we  fee  how  the  manners  of 
ancient  times  allowed  to  treat  captives  in  war.     Princes 
and  Princefles  were  dragged  in  triumph  after  the  chariot 
of  the  conqueror  ;  and  they,    and  the  inferior  people, 
by  thoufands,  butchered  in  cold  blood,   or  condemned 
to  flavery  :   The  beautiful  part  of  the  female  captives 
(bared  among  the  heroes,  and  condemned  to  proflitu- 
tion,  and  infamy.     The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  founded 
in  war  and  favage  heroifm,  and  allowed  ilealing,  un- 
lefs  the  perfon  was  caught  in  the  fa6t.     Adultery  was 
alfo  in  certain  cafes  eftabiifhed  by  law.     £xpofing  of 
children  was,  among  the  Romans^  according  to  Ladlan^ 
tius^  a  daily  pradtice.     Gladiators  butchering  one  ano- 
ther by  thoufands,  was  the  reigning  diverfion  among 
thofe  lords  of  the  world  for  ages.     And  it  was  pommon, 
when  one  had  got  the  other  down,  for  the  conqueror 
to  look  at  the  people  for  their  orders,  whether  to  fpare 
or  kill  him,  which  they  often  gave  for  the  latter  ;  and 
even  the  ladies,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  writers, 
would  often  give  the  lignal  to  defpatch  a   poor,  con- 
quered, hclplefs  vidim,  that  they  might  feaft  their  fa- 
vage and  unwomanly  hearts  with  fcenes  of  cruelty  and 
blood.     The  authors  of  the  Grecian  wifdom  were  almoft 
all  addidled  to  one  vice  or  other,  fome  more,  fome  lefs 
fcandalous.     Their  fnarling,  and  impudence,  got  them 
the  appellation  of  Cynics  ;  and  difputes  about  words  run 
through  all  their  writings.  Too  many  of  both  Greek  and 
iJo/wa/i  philofophers,   or  wife  men,  flattered  the  vices  of 
princes.    Socrates  himfelf,  the  father  of  wifdom,  and  op- 
pofer  ofpolytheifm,  encouraged  to  confult  the  oracles,  and 
to  offer  facrifice  to  idols.  Plato* s  morals  were  fo  obfcUre, 
that  it  required  a  life-time  to  underftand  them.     Cicero 
excufcs  and  countenances  lewdnefs  in  fome  parts  of  his 
writings.     And  thofe  of  Seneca  are  not  without  their 
poifon.     What  were  the  manners  of  the  polite  court  of 
Augujlus  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  fea  of  blood,  through 
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which  he  fwam  to  the  imperial  throne)  is  pretty  evi- 
dent from  the  abominable  and  unnatural  filthinefs  fcat- 
tered  through  the  writings  of  the  wits  of  that  elegant 
age.  Which  of  the  ancient  fages  did  not  too  far  tem- 
porize, and  conform  to  the  national  fuperftition,  con- 
trary to  their  better  knowledge,  and  even  make  that 
word  fpecies  of  diflimulation  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
good  citizen  ;  the  conlequence  of  which  was  the  effec- 
tual rivetting  of  error,  and  prevention  of  reafonable  in- 
quiry and  reformation.  It  is  certain,  that  whole  nations 
have  placed  virtue  on  direftly  dppofite  fides ;  and  that 
the  wife  ancients  differed  in  their  notions  of  what  the 
chief  good  of  man  confided  in,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
one  author  reckons  up  feveral  hundred  different  opi- 
nions on  the  fubjectl.  This  fllews  that  the  underftand- 
ing,  or  moral  fenfe,  though  fufficient,  when  illuminated 
by  Divine  Revelation,  to  judge  of  truth,  is  not,  for  all 
that,  capable  of  ftriking  out  of  itfelf  fufficient  light, 
fafely  to  guide  itfelf,  efpecially  overwhelmed  and  op- 
preffed  as  it  is  by  vice  and  prejudice.  The  mod  fub- 
lime  of  the  Heathen  philofophers  never  put  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  (the  foundation  of  all  religion)  out  of 
doubt.  On  the  contrary,  they  reprefent  it  as  at  bed 
only  a  very  defirable  fcheme.  Of  a  general  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  body,  an  univerfal  public  judgment,  and 
final  happinefs  of  the  whole  Human  Nature,  foul  and 
body,  in  a  date  of  everlading  glory,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  any  clear  notions  ;  or  that  they  carried 
their  views  beyond  the  Elyjian  date.  None  of  them 
could  fatisfy  a  thinking  mind  about  the  proper  means 
for  propitiating  the  Deity,  or  whether  guilt  was  likely 
to  be  pardoned  at  all ;  nor  could  any  of  them  prefcribe 
an  acceptable  method  of  addrefling  the  Object  of  wor- 
fliip.  On  the  contrary,  Plato  reprefents  the  wife  So-^ 
crates  as  at  a  full  dop,  and  advifing  not  to  worfliip  at 
all,  till  fuch  time  as  it  fiiould  pleafe  God  to  inform 
mankind,  by  an  exprefs  revelation,  how  they  might 
addrefs  him  acceptably.  Nor  did  any  of  them  fuffi- 
ciently  inculcate  humility,  the  foundation  of  all  virtues. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  fchemes  of  fome  of  the  fefts 
were  rather  founded  in  pride  and  obdinacy.     Nor  did 
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any  of  them  go  fo  far  as  to  ihew  that  forgiving  injuries; 
loving  enemies,  and  fetting  the  affedtions  upon  the  fu- 
ture  heavenly  ftate,  were  abi'olutely  necellary.  The 
utmoft  that  any  of  them  did,  was  to  recommend  the 
more  fublime  virtues  to  the  pradlice  of  fuch  perfons  as 
could  reach  them.  '  So  much  for  the  Heathen  dodtrines 
and  morals. 

Mabomet  is  known  to  have  abandoned  himfelf  to  luft 
all  his  life  long.  His  impoflures  were  fo  grofs,  that 
when  he  firft  broached  them,  his  bell  friends  were 
afliamed  of  both  him  and  them.  ,  His  religion  fets  up 
on  the  foot  of  direft  violence  and  force  of  arms,  and 
makes  fenfual  gratifications,  to  the  mod  exceffive  de- 
gree of  beafllinefs,  the  final  reward  of  a  ftridt  attach- 
ment to  it.  The  Koran^  fo  far  as  it  is  an  original,  is  a 
heap  of  abfurd  doftrines,  and  trifling  or  bad  laws.  The 
few  miracles  which  Mabomet  pretends  to  have  per- 
formed, are  either  things  within  the  reach  of  human 
power,  or  are  hideous  and  incredible  abfurdities,  or  are 
wholly  unattefted. 

The  papifls,  who  pretend  to  be  Chriftians ;  but  have 
in  faft  forged  a  religion  of  their  own  ;  have  they  done 
any  honour  to  the  opinion  of  the  all-fufficiency  of  rea- 
fon  in  matters  of  religion  ?  Let  every  one  of  their  pecu- 
liar doftriiies  be  examined,  and  let  it  be  coniidered 
what  advantage  it  is  of  to  mankind  for  regulating  their 
belief,  and  pradlice.  Their  invocation  of  faints,  who 
ought  to  be  omniprefent,  to  hear  their  prayers; 
tvhich,  according  to  their  own  account  of  the  matter, 
they  are  not.  Their  purgatory,  oxit  of  which  the 
prieft  can  pray  a  foul  at  any  time  for  money,  which 
TOuft  defeat  the  very  defign  of  a  purgatory.  Their 
penances,  pilgrimages,  fines,  abfolutions,  and  indulgen- 
ces ;  whofe  dired  tendency  is  to  lead  the  deluded  vo- 
taries of  that  curfed  fuperftition  into  a  total  negledl  of 
the  obligations  of  virtue,  defeating  the  very  end  of  reli- 
gion. The  infallibility  of  their  popes,  while  one  thun- 
ders out  bulls  and  decrees  dircftly  contrary  to  thofe  of 
another.  And,  laft  and  worft  (for  it  is  endlefs  to  enu- 
merate the  abfurdities  of  Popery)  that  moll  hideous 
and  monftrous  of  all  produd:ions  of  the  human  brain, 
tranfubftantiation,  which  at  once  confounds  all  fenfe, 
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overturns  all  reafoning,  and  renders  all  truth  precarious 
and  uncertain.  Thefe  are  the  triumphs  of  reafon ; 
thefe  the  produdions  of  human  invention,  when  applied 
to  making  of  religions. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  this  brief  and  imperfe6l  repre- 
fentation  of  the  date  of  thofe  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  enjoyed  but  a  very  little  of  the  light  of  genuine 
Divine  Revelation,  (for  it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether 
any  was  ever  wholly  without  it)  and  of  thofe  which 
have  wickedly  extinguiflied,  or  fooliftily  forfaken  it, 
from  this  very  brief  reprefentati on,  I  fay,  human  reafon, 
vnaffifted  fix>m  above,  flicws  itfelf  fo  far  from  fufficient 
for  leading  mankind  in  general  into  a  completely  right 
belief  and  praftice,  that  in  almoft  every  point,  beyond 
mere  fimplc  right  and  wrong,  it  mifleads  into  error,  or 
falls  fliort  of  truth.  As  the  naked  eye,  though  very  fit 
for  direding  our  way  on  earth,  yetmifreprefents,  through 
its  weaknefs,  every  celeftial  objeft ;  (hews  the  fun  no 
bigger  than  a  chariot <-wheel,  the  moon  flat  like  a  plate 
of  filver,  and  the  planets  like  lucid  points.  The  fame 
eye  ftrengthened  by  a  telefcope  fees  the  fun,  and  moon^ 
and  planets,  large,  and  globular,  as  they  really  are.  Re- 
velation is  that  to  reafon,  which  a  telefcope  is  to  the 
eye ;  an  advantage  and  improvement.  As  he,  who 
would  fee  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  arms  his  eye 
with  a  telefcope,  fo  does  the  judicious  inquirer  into  re- 
ligious truth,  apply  to  revelation  for  thofe  informations, 
which  reafon  alone  would  never  have  given,  though  it 
judges  of,  and  approves  them,  when  given.  And  as 
the  aftronomer  does  not  think  of  putting  out  his  eye, 
in  order  to  fee  better  with  a  telefcope  ;  fo  neither  does 
the  judicious  advocate  for  revelation  defire  to  oppofe  it 
to  reafon,  but  to  examine  it  by  reafon,  and  to  improve 
his  reafon  by  it. 

The  abominable  prieft  craft,  and  horrid  perfecution 
and  bloodftied,  which  have  been  the  difgrace  of  a  reli- 
gion, whofe  diftinguifhing  charafteriftic  is  benevolence, 
is  no  confutation  of  what  I  have  been  advancing  in  fup- 
port  of  the  natural  tendency  and  actual  good  efFefts 
upon  a  great  number  of  mankind,  of  pure  religion ;  and 
only  (hews  that  even  a  Divine  appointment  may  be  per- 
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verted  to  the  purpofe  pf  eilablifhing  the  kingdom  of 
Satan.  At  any  rate,  the  abufe  pf  revelation,  is  no4)et- 
ter  objedion  againft  revelation,  than  that  of  reafon  (of 
which  every  hourprefents  us  various  inftances)  is  againft 
reafon  ;  which  no  body  ever  thought  of  urging,  as  an 
argument  that  it  was  not  of  Divine  original. 

The  difputes  among  the  many  different  fefts  ^of 
Chriftians,  which  have  rendered  it  very  difficult  for 
thofe,  who  fearch  for  the  dodrines  of  revealed  religion, 
any  where,  but  in  the  Bible  itfelf,  to  fettle  their  judg- 
ment upon  many  points  ;  thofe  difputes  are  no  juft  ob- 
jedion  againft  revelation,  any  more  than  againft  every 
branch  of  human  fcience  whatever  ;  upon  every  one  of 
which,  not  excepting  even  the  pure  mathetoatics,  con- 
troverlies  have  been  raifed.  A  revelation,  upon  which 
it  fhould  be  impoffible  for  defigning,  fubtle  men  to  raifc 
difputes,  IB  hardly  conceivable ;  or,  however,  is  altoge- 
ther inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  a  contrivance  intended 
for  the  improvement  of  a  fetof  free,  moral  agents;  who 
muft  be  expc6led  to  treat  revelation,  as  well  as  every 
other  kind  of  information,  according  to  their  refpedire 
capacities,  and  tempers  of  mind. 

If  it  has  been  alleged,  that  for  God  to  have  rccourfc 
to  a  direft  meflage,  or  revelation,  for  reforming  or  im- 
proving mankind,  or  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  rea- 
fon, looks  like  a  defcd  in  the  make  of  the  creatm'e* 
and  that  reafon  ought  alone  to  have  been  made  origi- 
nally equal  to  the  purpofe  of  enabling  mankind  to  fecure 
their  final  happinefs  ;  the  anfwer  is  eafy,  to  wit.  That 
if  human  reafon  were  fuppofed  more  equal  to  the  pur- 
pofe for  which  it  was  given  than  it  is,  a  revelation  might 
Hill  be  of  great  advantage.  And  that  tofuppofe  an  ex- 
prefs  contrivance  for  mending  the  moral  world  neceflary, 
or  ufetul,  IS  no  more  unphilofophical,  or  to  fpeak  pro- 
perly, more  unworthy  of  God,  than  one  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  in  the  natural  world.  And  this  latter  is  by 
our  great  philofopher  allowed  to  be  probable. 

Suppofing  it  reafonable  to  believe  that  the  Divine 
Power,  either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  the  inter- 
vention or  inftrumentality  of  inferior  agents  and  caufes, 
does  coutinually  ailuatg  the  natural  world,  and  condud 
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the  moral ;  is  not  this  a  continued  interpofition  ?  Why 
then  ftiould  the  thought  of  an  extraordinary  interpofi- 
tion on  an  extraordinary  occalion,  in  order  to  a  great 
and  important  end,  be  fo  difficult  to  conceive  ?  At  any 
rate,  what  muft  thofe  gentlemen,  who  are  fo  ftartled 
at  the  notion  of  an  extraordinary  ftep  taken  by  the  infi- 
nitely wife  and  abfoiutely  free  Governor  of  the  world ; 
what  muft  they  fay  of  the  creation  of  the  univcrfe  ? 
Did  the  univerfe  come  into  exiftence  by  fettled  laws  of 
nature?  Is  there  any  law  of  nature  by  which  nothing 
becomes  fomething  ?  And  does  that  law  take  place  at 
fuch  and  fuch  precife  times,  and  no  other  ?  Let  the 
oppofers  of  extraordinary  interpofitions  make  the  mofl: 
ef  that  difficulty,  they  muft  acknowledge  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary, as  they  choofe  to  call  it,  iq  take  place  now 
and  then  in  the  univerfe  on  occafion  of  the  creation  of 
a  world.  And  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  refto- 
ration,  or  (as  it  may  be  called  j  making  a-new  a  world, 
is  of  much  lefs  confequence,  or  lefs  worthy  of  a  parti- 
cular interpofition,  than  the  firft  creation  of  it. 

But  after  all,  what  is  it  thofe  gentlemen  puzzle  them- 
felves  with  ?  Are  they  fure,  that  in  order,  the  giving  a 
pofitive  revelation  to  mankind,  and  the  reftoration  of  a 
world  by  means  of  fuch  an  inftitution  as  the  Chriftian, 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  done  out  of,  or  contrary  to,  the 
common  courfe  of  things?  Can  they  be  pofitive,  that 
there  never  was,  or  will  be,  any  fcheme,  analogous  to 
this,  contrived  for  any  other  order  of  beings  in  the  uni». 
verfe  ?  To  affirm  this,  would  be  about  as  judicious  as 
the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  thunder  is  an  immediate 
expreffion  of  the  Divine  difpleafure,  and  that  comets 
are  fent  on  purpofe  to  give  notice  of  impending  judg- 
ments. Whereas  a  little  knowledge. of  nature  Ihews, 
that,  whatever  moral  inftrudtions  thofe  phaenomena  are 
in  general  fitted  to  communicate  at  all  times  to  ipan- 
kihd,  the  caufe  of  them  is  part  of  the  mere  conftitution 
of  nature.  And  who  can  fay,  that  fuperior  beings  may 
not  have  fuch  extenfive  views  of  the  auguft  plan  of  the 
Divine  government,  as  to  lee  the  whole  fcheme  of  Re- 
vealed Religion  in  the  fame  light  ? 
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Nor  arc  there  wanting  various  patticula^,  in  the 
Divine  governmeVit  of  the  moral  world,  analogous,  io 
a  lower  fphcrc,  to  the  grand  fcheme  of  revelation. 
How  much  are  we  in  the  prefent  ftate  dependent  on 
others  for  varions  advantages  fpiritual  and  temporal? 
What  gift  of  God  do  we  receive  without  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  fome  agent  ?  How  are  parents,  teachers,  fpiritual 
payors,  and  guardian  angels,  made  the  channels  of  the 
Divine  goodnefs  to  us  ?  Is  there  not  in  this  fomething 
fimilar  to  our  receiving  the  ineftimable  advantages  of 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  our  duty,  the  pardon  rf  our 
fins,  and  all  the  bleflings  which  religion  beftoti^s,  throogh 
the  channel  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  us?  Our 
Saviour's  taking  upon  himfelf  certain  fufferings,  by 
which  we  are  to  gain  great  advantages,  is  by  no  means 
foreign  to  the  common  courfe  of  the  world,  in  which 
we  fee  very  great  hazards  run,  andadhial,  inconvenien- 
cies  fuffered,  by  friends  and  relations  for  one  anotker. 
He  and  his  apoftles  allow  of  this  analogy. 

In  the  common  courfe  of  things,  tfaoughtlefsnefs  and 
folly,  which  though  not  innocent,  are  yet  pitiable,  are 
the  caufes  of  very  terrible  misfortunes  ;  and  are  there- 
fore in  many  cafes  provided  for  by  the  goodnefs  of  the 
wife  Governor  of  the  w*orld,  fo  that  they  do  not  always 
prove  irretrievable.  A  thoughtlcfs  perfon,  by  intem- 
perance, runs  himfelf  into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  is 
wounded.  Without  help,  he  muft  perifh.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  expedled,  that  he  fliould  be  miraculoufly  re- 
covered. Is  it  not  the  Divine  goodnefs,  which  has 
fumilhed  the  materials  neceflary  for  his  cure,  made 
provifion  in  the  formation  of  the  human  body  for  the 
accidents  it  might  be  liable  to,  fo  that  every  hurt  fliould 
not  prove  fatal  to  it ;  and  engaged  us  to  be  kind  and 
helpful  to  one  another ;  fo  that  we  fliould  be  fure  of 
comfort  from  one  or  other  in  oar  diftrefe  ?  In  the  fame 
manner,  and  by  the  fame  goodnefs,  exerted  in  a  higher 
degree,  revelation  teaches  us,  a  remedy  is  provided  for 
the  recovery  to  the  Divine  mercy  (in  a  confiftency  with 
the  wifdom  and  rectitude  of  his  moral  government)  of 
a  fallen,  offending  order  of  beings.  In  the  cafe  of  the 
unfortunate  perlbn  here  exemplified,  his  being  convinced 
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of  his  folly  ;  his  being  heartily  concerned  for  it ;  and 
his  refolving  never  lyiore  to  be  guilty  of  the  like,  is  not 
ftjfficient  for  his  recovery ;  any  more  than  repentance 
and  reformation  alone  could  be  fuppofed  fufficient  to 
put  offenders  on  a  footing  with  innocent  beings. 

Natural  ends  are  produced  by  natural  means ;  fo 
are  oioral.  Natural  means  are  many  of  them  flow,  and 
feetoingly  Mnpromifing,  if  experience  did  not  (hew  their 
fitnefs.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  and  hoped, 
that  the  defign  of  giving  a  revelaticoi  to  mankind, 
however  unpromifing  of  extenfive  fuccefs,  will  even- 
tually, and  upon  the  whole,  be  gained,  jn  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  as  it  may  not  be  wholly  defeated.  Natural  means 
.come  (hort,  in  fome  particular  inflances,  of  their  diredl 
and  apparent  ends  ;  as  in  abortions  of  all  kinds  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  In  the  fame  manner  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  all  the  moral  means  ufed  by  Divine 
Goodnefs,  for  the  reformation  of  mankind,  and  revela- 
tion among  the  reft,  will,  through  their  perverfenefs, 
come  greatly  fhort  of  the  dired  end,  the  happinefs  of 
the  fpecies  ;  though  it  fhall  not  he  in  the  power  of  all 
created  beings  to  prevent  the  fecondary  and  more  indi- 
red:  intention  of  the  Divine  moral  inftitutions. 

Some  oppofers  of  revelation  have  run  thenifelves  into 
a  great  many  difficulties,  by  forming  to  themfelves  a  fet 
of  groundlefs  and  arbitrary  notions  of  what  a  revelation 
from  God  ought  abfolutely  to  be,  which  not  taking 
place  according  to  their  theory,  they  have  concluded 
againft  the  credibility  of  reyelation  ;  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  rafh  and  unreafonable,  to 
fay  the  leaft.  They  have,  for  example,  laid  it  down 
for  an  infallible  pofition,  that  a  truly  diyine  revelation 
muft  contain  all  poffible  kinds  and  degrees  of  know- 
ledge. But  finding  that  the  modern  aftjonpmy,  and 
other  fciences,  have  no  place  in  Scripture,  oir  th{|t  the 
expreflions  in  thofe  ancient  books  do  not  always  fuitthe 
true  philofopby,  they  conclude  that  Scripture  is  not  given 
by  infpiration.  But  when  it  is  conlidered,  that  the  de- 
fign of  revelation  was  not  to  make  men  philofophers,  it 
may  very  well  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fpi-rit  which  con- 
duced it  did  not  fee  it  neceiTary  to  infpire  the  facred 
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penmen  with  !iny  knowledge  not  direftly  neceffary  for 
improving  mens  hearts  and  lives.  Finding  fom*.  incon- 
iiiierable  variations  in  the  hiftorical  accounts,  as  of  our 
Saviour's  refurredion,  and  other  particulars,  they  con- 
clude, that  the  narration  is  not  authentic  ;  for  that  in- 
fpiration  muft  have  prevented  any  luch  variation  m  the 
accounts  of  the  ditFerent  writers.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered,  that  the  meafure  of  infpiration  muft  be  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  been  limited  j  that  every  iingle  article 
and  fyllablc  was  not  neceflary  to  be  exprefsly  ihfpired; 
that  where  the  human  facuhies  of  the  writers  were  in 
the  main  lufficicnt,  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  infpiration 
fliould  interpole  ;  «ind  that  revelation  wias  defignedto 
be  perfect  (as  all  things  with  which  we  have  to  do  at 
pre  ent)  only  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  want  of  univerlality  is  an  objedlion  of  the  fame 
kind.  But  if  the  confideration  of  the  true  religions 
not  being  communicated  alike  to  all  mankind,  proves 
any  thing  againft  it,  the  fame  objedlion  lies  againit  rea- 
fon.  For  it  is  given  to  men  in  fuch  different  meafurcs, 
as  almoll  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  they  ought  not 
to  be  pronounced  of  different  fpecies.  Nor  is  there  any 
injuftice  in  the  different  diftribulion  of  gifts  and  ad- 
vantages ;  if  we  take  in  the  due  allowance  made  for 
thofe  differences  in  the  final  judgment.  If  a  Hottenta 
be  hereafter  judged  as  a  Hottentot,  he  ought  as  much  to 
own  the  juftice  of  his  fentence,  as  a  Neivton,  when 
judged  as  a  philofopher. 

Could  we  have  formed  any  juft  notion  what  the  mea- 
fure of  human  reafon,  what  the  reach  of  human  faga- 
city  out  to  have  been?  Whether  it  ought  to  fhine  forth 
in  its  greatell  brightnefs  at  firft,  or  to  come  to  its  ma- 
turity by  flow  degrees ;  whether  it  ought  in  its  exer- 
tion to  be  wholly  independent  on  the 'body,  or  if  it 
Ihould  be  liable  to  be  difordered  with  the  diforder  of 
the  corporeal  frame;  whether  it  ought  to  be  always, 
equal,  or  weak  in  youth  and  in  extreme  old  age.  Who 
would  have  thought  the  feemingly  precarious  faculty 
of  invention  a  proper  method  for  improving  arts  and 
fciences!  Who  would  have  thought  that  writing  and 
printing  could  ever  have  been  made  the  means  of  car- 
rying 
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rying  human  knowledge  to  the  height  we  know  they 
have  done  ?  If  we  find  that  Divine  Wifdom  can,  by 
the  moll  unpromifing  eaufes,  produce  the  gre^teft  ef- 
fe<3;s,  and  that  hardly  any  thing  is  conftituted  in  fuch 
^  manner  as  human  wifdom  would  beforehand  have 
judged  proper,  why  fliould  we  wonder  if  we  cannot  re- 
concile the  fcheme  of  Divine  Revelation  to  our  arbi- 
trary and  fantaftical  views ;  which,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  may  be  immenfely  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Author  of  revelation  ? 

With  all  our  incapacity  of  judging  bjeforehand  what 
revelation  ought  to  have  been,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
we  may  not  be  fufficiently  qualified  to  judge  of  its  evi- 
dence and  excellence  now  it  is  delivered.  And  that  is 
enough  to  determine  us  to  what  is  right  and  fafe  for  us, 
I  mean,  tq  pay  it  all  due  regard.  For,  in  all  cafes,  it  is 
our  wifdom  to  a^dl  upon  the  heft  probability  we  can  obtain. 

A  fupernatural  fcheme  contrived  by  Divine  Wifdom, 
an  exprefs  revelation  from  Goid,  may  well  be  expeded 
to  contain  difficulties  too  great  for  human  reafpn  to  in- 
veftigate.  The  ordinary  economy  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence, is  founded  in,  and  conduced  by  a  fagacity  too 
deep  for  our  penetration,  much  more  the  extrqrdinary 
part3,  if  fuch  there  are,  of  the  Divine  (Gtovernment. 
In  the  works  of  nature,  it;  is  eafy  for  men  to  puzzle 
themfelves  and  others  with  difficulties  unfurmouptable, 
as  well  as  to  find  o.bjedlions  innumerable  ;  to  fay,  Why 
wa§  fuch  a  creature  or  thing  made  fo  ?  Why  was 
fuch  another  not  made  in  fuch  a  particular  manner  ? 
The  ways  of  Providence  are  alfo  too  intricate  and  comr 
plex  for  our  fhallow  underftandings  to  trace  out.  The 
wifdom,  which  guides  the  mora},  as  well  as  that  which 
framed  the  natural  fyftem,  is  Divine  ;  and  therefore  too 
exquifite  for  our  grofs  apprehenfions.  Even  in  human 
government,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  that  every  particu- 
lar law  or  regulation  (hould  give  fatisfaftipn  to  every  fub- 
jed,  or  (hould  be  perfedtly  feen  through  by  individuals 
at  a  diftanoe  from  the  feat  of  government :  Which  is 
often  the  caufe,  efpecially  in  free  countries,  of  mod  un- 
realonable  and  ridiculous  complaints  againfl  what  is 
highly  wife  and  conducive  to  the  general  advantage* 
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But  in  inquiring  into  nature,  providence^  and  revela- 
tion, one  rule  will  efTedtually  lead  us  to  a  proper  deter- 
mination, to  wit,  to  judge  by  what  ive  know,  not  by 
what  we  are  ignorant  of.  If  in  the  works  and  wajsof 
God,  in  nature,  providence,  and  revelation,  where, 
comprehended  by  us,  we  find  a  profufion  of  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  exhibited  in  the  mod  perfpicuous  and 
ftriking  manner;  is  any  thing  more  reafonable  than  to 
conchide,  that  if  we  faw  through  the  whole,  we  Ihonld 
perceive  the  fame  propriety  in  ihofe  parts  which  are  in- 
tricate, as  we  now  do  in  the  cleared.  And  it  has  been 
the  peculiar  fate  of  revelation,  much  niore  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  to  be  oppofed  on  accoui^t  of  fuch  dif- 
ficulties in  it,  as  arife  from  our  weaknefs.  Efpecially, 
it  has  very  rarely  happened,  that  the  exiftence  of  God, 
and  the  doctrine  of  his  being  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
has  been  queftioned  merely  on  account  of  any  difficul- 
ties in  tracing  out  the  wifdom  of  any  part  of  the  con- 
llitution  of  nature.  And  yet  it  would  be  as  rational  to 
argue,  tliat  there  is  no  God,  becaufe  the  brutes  have  in 
jome  infcrioi  refpecls  the  advantage  of  the  lord  of  this 
lower  world,  as  to  queftion  the  truth  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, after  examining  its  innumerable  evidences,  pre- 
fumptivc  and  pofitive,  merely  becaufe  we  may  think  it 
Ilrange,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  fhould  die  the 
death  of  a  criminal. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  enter  an  exprefs  caveat  againft 
whatever  may  pretend  to  the  facred  charadler  of  a  point 
of  faith  or  religion,  and  on  that  pretence  elude  or  baffle 
reafon.  There  can  nothing  be  imagined  to  be  intended 
for  the  ufe  and  improvement  of  realonable  minds,  which 
diredly  and  explicitly  contradi6ls  reafon.  If  reafon  and 
revelation  be  both  the  gifts  of  God,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pedled  that  they  (hould  oppofe  one  another  ;  but  that 
they  fhould  tally,  as  both  coming  from  the  fame  wife 
and  good  Author.  Whatever  therefore  is  an  exprefs 
abfurdity,  or  contradiftion,  we  may  be  well  afTured  can 
be  no  genuine  doftrinc  of  revealed  religion,  but  a  blun- 
dering invention  of  weak  or  defigning  men.  It  is  otie 
thing  for  a  point  of  revealed  religion  to  be,  as  to  its 
modus,  above  our  reach,  and  quite  another  matter,  for 
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J  a  do6lrine  to  be  clearly  contradidlory  to  buman  under- 

P  ftanding.     That  the  dired  connexion  in  the  nature  of 

>   things  betwixt  the  death  of  Chrift  and  the  falvaticn  of 

I   mankind,  (hould  be  utterly  inexplicable  by  hucnan  rea- 

I    fon,  is  no  more  than  what  might  have  been  expeded^ 

and,  if  unqueftionably  a  dodrine  of  revealed  religion, 

y  is  to  be  received  without  hefitation  upon  the  credit  of 

the  other  parts  which  we  underftand  more  perfeftly. 

But,  that  on  a  prieft's  muttering  a  few  words  over  a 

wafer,  it  Ihould  immediately  become  a  whole  Chrift, 

lyhile  at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  little  arfe- 

nic  had  been  put  into  the  compofition  of  it,  it  would 

have  efFedually  poifoned  the  foundeft  believer ;  and 

while  we  know  that  there  can  be  but  one  whole  Chrift, 

though  the  Papiils  pretend  to  make  a  thoufand  Chrifts 

in  a  day ;  this  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  difficult  or  my^ 

ilerious  point,  but  as  a  clear  exprefs  contradidion  both 

to  fenfe  and  reafon. 

It  is  alfo  proper  here  to  mention,  that  whatever  doc- 
trine of  religion  (fuppofing  it  to  be  really  genuine)  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  underftanding,  cannot  be 
imagined  neceffary  to  be  received,  any  farther  than  un<- 
derftood.  For  belief  cannot  be  carried  the  leaft  degree 
beyond  conception.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
a  dodrine  may  be  contained  in  Scripture,  and  yet  not  a 
neceffary  point  of  faith.  For  example:  It  is  faid  in 
Scripture^  that  the  angels  defire  to  look  into  the  fcheme 
of  the  redemption  of  mankind.  But  nobody  has  ever 
thought  of  making  an  article  of  faith  neceffary  to  fal- 
vation.  That  we  are  to  believe,  that  the  angels  are  in- 
terefted  in  the  fcheme  of  our  redemption.  Unleft 
Scripture  itfelf  exprefsly  declares  a  dodrine  neceffary 
to  be  received,  we  cannot,  without  rafhnefs,  pretend  to 
pronounce  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  believed  in  any 
precife  or  determinate  fenfe  whatever. 

It  has  been  objeded  againft  the  fcheme  of  revelation 
which  is  received  among  us,  That  great  part  of  the 
precepts  contained  in  it  are  fuch  as  appear  at  firft  view 
agreeable  to  found  reafon ;  whereas  it  might  have  been 
expefted  (fay  thofe  objedors,  or  rather  cavillers)  that 
^very  article  in  it  ihould  be  quite  new  and  unheard  of. 
^  -  .  At 
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At  the  fame  time  the  fame  gentlemen  think  proper  like- 
wife  to  objed,  That  many  of  the  Scripture-expreffioos 
are  very  different  firom  thofe  ufed  by  other  ancient  au- 
thors, \  So  that  it  isy  it  feems,  an  objecEtion  againft  Scrip^ 
lure;  That  it  is  what  it  might  have  been  expei^ed  t(i 
be ;  and  that  it  is  not  what  it  might  have  been  expeded 
to  bej 

To  the  former  of  thefe  cavils  it  may  be  briefly  an- 
fwered.  That  the  general  agreement  between  reafon  aod 
reyelation,  (hews  both  to  be  of  Divine  original ;  while 
revelation^s  being  an  improvement  and  addition  to  rear 
fen  *,  (hews  its  ufefulnefs  and  expediency.     The  latter 
difliculty  will  vanifh  on  confidering  that  many  of  the 
Scripture  expreffions  are  viflbly  accommodated  to  hu- 
man apprehenfion,  while  others  on  the  fame  fubjedls  are 
railed  to  a  fublimity  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  th.e  thing; 
by  which  means  the  narroweft  mind  receives  an  infor- 
mation  fuitable  to  its  reach,  while  the  mod  elevated 
conception  is  enlarged  by  views  of  the  nobleft  and  moil 
fublime  nature.     Thus,  to  mention  only  pn^  inftance  at 
prefent,  the  meaneft  reader  of  Scripture,  i$  ftruck  with 
fear  of  One,  whofe  eye  is  quick  and  piercing,  to  fearch 
the  hearts,  and  try  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men, 
and  whofe  hand  is  powerful,  and  his  out-ftretched  arm 
mighty,  to  feize  and  punifh  offenders.    At  the  fame  timq 
the  profound  philofopher  is  in  the  fame  writings  inform- 
ed, that  God  is  a  fpirit  filling  heaven  and  earth,  and  not 
contained  within  the  limits  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  but 
inhabiting  immeniity  and  eternity,  in  whom  all  live  and 
move,  and  have  their  bping  ;  neceflTarily  invifible,  and 
altogether  unlike  to  any  of  his  creatures ;  having  neither 
eyes,  nor  hands,  nor  paflions  like  thofe  of  men ;  but 
whofe  ways  are  infinitely   above   our  ways,   and  hi$ 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts.     Thus  the  Scripture  lan- 
guage is  fuch,  as  that  of  a  revelation  intended  for  the 
improvement  of  men  of  all  different  degree$  of  capacity^ 
ought  to  be.     It  is,  in  fhort,'  fit  for  the  ufe  of  a  whoU 
fpecies. 

That  the  Old  Teftament  particularly,  which  is  the 
only  book  extant  in  that  language,  fhould  be  fo  well 
preferved  and  underftood  as  it  is,  fo  long  after  the.^^- 
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brew  has  ceafed  to  be  a  living  language :  that  we  fliould 
at  this  time  be  able  to  make  out  a  regular  hiftory,  and 
a  fet  of  confiftent  thoughts  and  views,  from  writings  of 
fuch  antiquity,  is  much  more  to  be  wondered,  than  that 
there  (hould  be  found  in  them  difficulties,  feemingcon- 
tradi<9:ions,  and  thoughts  or  expreffions  drifFerent  from 
thofe  found  in  productions  of  a  later  date.  But  above 
all  things,  that  the  thoughts  ajftd  expreffions  in  Scrip- 
ture (hould  fo  far  exceed  in  fublimity  all  other  com- 
pofitions,  feems  unaccountable  upon  every  other  fcheme, 
but  their  being  of  Divine  original.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
aflertion,  let  the  following  inftance,  among  innumerable 
others,  ferve  as  a  proof. 

The  loftieft  paffage,  in  the  mod  fublime  of  all  human 
productions,  is  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  oiHo- 
^  mer*s  Iliad.  There  the  greateft  of  all  human  imagina- 
tions labours  to  deforibe,  not  a  hero,  but  a  god ;  not  aa 
inferior,  but  the  Supreme  God ;  nor  to  ffiew  his  fupe- 
tiority  to  mortals,  but  to  the  heavenly  powers ;  and  not 
ta  one,  but  to  them  all  united.  The  following  is  a  ver- 
bal tranflation  of  it. 

"  The  fafFr on-coloured  morning  was  fpread  over  the 
whole  earth ;  and  Jupiter^  rejoicing  in  his  thunder, 
held  an  aflembly  of  the  gods  upon  the  higheft  top  of 
**  the  many-headed  Olympus.    He  himfelf  made  a  fpeech 
"  to  them,  and  all  the  gods  together  liftened. 

"  Hear  me,  all  ye  gods,  and  all  ye  goddefles,  that  I 
"  may  fay  what  my  foul  in  my  bread  commands.  Let 
f*  not  therefore  any  female  deity,  or  any  male,  endea- 
"  vour  to  break  through  my  word  ;  but  all  confent  to- 
"  gether,  that  1  may  moft  quickly  perform  thefe  Avorks. 
"  Whomfoever,  therefore,  of  the  gods  I  ffiall  under- 
"  ft  and  to  have  gone  by  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  accord,' 
"  to  give  affiftance  either  to  the  Trojans  or  the  Greeks^ 
"  he  Ihall  return  to  Olympus  ffiamefuUy  wounded;  or 
"  I  will  throw  him,  feized  by  me,  into  dark  hell,  very 
^*  far  off,  where  the  moft  deep  abyfs  is  under  the  earth  ; 
^*  where  there  are  iron  gates,  and  a  brazen  threffiold, 
f  *  as  far  within  hell,  as  heaven  is  diftant  from  the  earth. 
"  He  will  then  know,  by  how  much  I  am  the  moft 
**  powerful  of  all  the  gods. 
'  *  •  « But 
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"  But  come,  try,  O  ye  gods,  that  ye  may  all  fee, 
**  Hang  down  the  golden  chain  from  heaven,  hang 
•*  upon  it  all  ye  gods^  and  all  ye  goddefles  ;  but  ye  fliaU 

not  be  able  to  draw  from  heaven  to  the  ground  Ju- 
piter the  great  counfellor,  though  ye  drive  ever  fo 
•*  much.  But  when  I  afterwards  (ball  be  willing  to 
"  draw,  Khali  lift  both  the  earth  itfelf,  and  the  fea  it- 
««  felf.  Then  I  (hall  bind  the  chain  round  the  top  of 
^*  Olympus f  and  they  fhall  all  hang  aloft.  For  fo  much 
**  am  I  above  gods  and  above  men." 

With  this  rooft  mafterly  pa(rage  of  the  greateft  matter 
of  the  fublime,  of  all  antiquity,  the  writer,  who  proba- 
bly had  the  greated  natural  ^nd  acquired  advantages  of 
any  mortal  for  perfecting  a  genius  j  Jet  the  following 
verbal  trandation  of  a  palTage  from  writings  penned  by 
one  brought  up  a  (hepherd,  and  in  a  coqntry  where 
learning  was  not  thought  of,  be  compared  j  that  the 
difference  may  appear.  In  this  comparifon,  1  know  of 
no  unfair  advantage  given  the  infpired  writer.  For 
both  fragments  are  literally  tranllated  ;  and,  if  the 
critics  are  right,  the  Hebrew  original  is  verfe,  as  well 
as  the  Greek. 

"  O  Lord,  my  God,  thou  art  very  great !  Thou  art 
**  clothed  with  honour  and  majefly  !  Who  covered  thy- 
"  felf  with  light,  as  with  a  garment :  who  ftretcheft  out 
**  the  heavens  like  a  canopy.  Who  layeth  the  beam^ 
*'  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters :  who  maketh  the  clouds 
*'  his  chariot :  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
"  Who  maketh  his  angels  fpirits ;  his  minifters  a  fl^me 
**  of  fire.  Who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  that  it 
**  Ihould  not  be  moved  for  ever.  Thou  coveredft  it 
**  with  the  deep,  as  with  a  garment :  the  waters  ftood 
"  above  the  mountains.  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ;  at 
"  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hafted  away.  They 
"  go  up  by  the  mountains ;  they  go  down  by  the  vallies 
**  unto  the  place  thou  haft  founded  for  them.  Thou 
^^  haft  fet  a  bound,  that  they  may  not  pafs  over ;  that 
**  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth. 

**  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  In  wifdom 
**  haft  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy 
"  riches.     wSo  is  the  great  and  wide  fea,  wherein  arc 

**  creatures^ 
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'*  creatures  innumerable,  both  fmall  and  great.  There 
**  go  the  fhips.  There  is  that  leviathan,  which  thou 
**  haft  tnade  to  play  therein,  Thefe  all  wait  upon  thee, 
**  that  thou  mayft  give  them  their  food  in  due  feafon. 
^  That  thou  giveft  them  they  gather.  Thou  openeft 
'*  thy  hand :  they  are  filkd  with  good.  Thou  hidft  thy 
fece :  they  are  troubled.  They  die,  and  return  to 
their  duft.  Thou  fendeft  forth  thy  fpirit :  they  are 
**  created ;  and  thou  reneweft  the  face  of  the  earth* 
"  The  glory  of  the  Lord  ftiall  endure  for  ever.  The 
"  Lord  fhall  rejoice  iti  his  works.  He  looketh  on  the 
"  earth,  and  it  trembleth.  He  toucheth  the  hills ;  and 
**  they  fmoke.  I  will  fing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I 
^*  live,  I  will  fing  praife  unto  my  God,  while  1  have 
•*  ttiy  being.'' 

I  appeal  to  every  reader,  whether  the  former  of  thefe 
two  fragments  is  tiot,  wteen  compared  with  the  latter,  a 
fchool-boy's  theme,  acapucihade,  or  a  Grubftreet  ballad, 
rather  than  a  produftion  fit  to  be  named  with  any  part 
of  the  infpired  writings.  Nor  is  it  only  in  one  inftancCy 
that  the  fiiperiority  of  the  Scripture  ftyk  to  all  human 
compofitions  appears.  But  taking  the  whole  bo4y  of 
facred  poefy,  and  the  whole  of  profane,  and  confidering 
the  cliarader  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  former,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  latter,  'every  one  muft  fee  the  difference 
to  be  out  of  all  reach  of  comparifon.  And,  what  is 
wonderfully  remarkable,  Scripture  poefy,  though  penned 
by  a  number  of  different  hands,  as  Mojes^  Bavidy  Ifaiah^ 
Jeremiah^  and  the  reft,  in  very  diftant  ages,  gives  a  dif- 
tind:  and  uniform  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  no  where 
deviating  into  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  him ; 
and  ftill,  even  where  he  is  fpoke  of  in  a  manner  fuited 
to  the'general  apprehenfion  of  mankind,  his  dignity  and 
majefty  duly  kept  up.  Whereas,  there  is  not  one  of  the 
ancient  Heathen  poets,  who  gives  a  confiftent  idea  of 
the  Supreme  God,  or  keeps  up  his  charadter  throughout. 
Horner^  in  the  fame  poem,  defcribes  his  Jupiter  with  a 
great  deal  of  majefty,  and  in  another  reprefents  him  as 
deceived  by  his  wife  JunOy  and  overcome  with  luft 
and  fleep,  while  the  inferior  deities  are  playing  what 
tricks  they  pleafe  contrary,  to  his  intention.     In  ftiort^ 
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the  Supreme  God  is  by  ^o»i^r  defcribed  as  a  bully  5 
by  I'lrj^ily  as  a  tyrant';  by  Ovid,  as  a  beaftly  voluptuary; 
and  by  Lucretius^  as  a  lazy  drone.  So  that,  if  the  ca- 
vils of  the  oppofers  of  Revelation,  with  refpedl  to  the 
ftyle  of  Scripture^  were  of  fo  much  more  confequence 
than  they  are  ;  it  would  ftill  be  the  eafieft,  and  indeed 
the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the  amazing 
fuperiority  of  thofe  writing^  to  the  greateft  human  pro- 
dudlions,  in  fpite  of  the  difadvantages,  of  want  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  like,  which  the  facred  penmen  laboured 
under ;  to  afcribe  the  fentiments  in  them  to  I>ivine  In- 
fpiration.  .  . 

Other  objeftions,  as,  that  the  genuinenefs  of  fome  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  has  been  difputed  ;  thofe  of  vari- 
ous readings ;  of  feeming  contradidlibns  ;  of  doubtful 
interpretations ;  of  obfcurity  in  the  Scripture  Chrono- 
logy, and  the  like ;  all  thefe  difficulties  are  fufficiently 
cleared  up  by  the  learned  apologifts  for  Revealed  Reli- 
gion. Nor  does  it  fuit  the  purpofe  of  thi»  work  to  ob- 
viate all  objedions.  Nor  is  it  indeed  neceflary  for  the 
candid  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation,  to 
attend  to  the  various  difficulties  darted  by  laborious  ca- 
villers. It  is  of  very  fmall  confequence,-  what  circum- 
llantial  difficulties  may  be  raifed  about  a  fchcme,  whofe 
grand  lines  and  principal  figures  (hew  its  Author  to  be 
Divine  ;  as  will,  it  is  prefumed,  appear  to  every  ingenu- 
ous mind,  on  a  careful  perufal  of  the  following  general 
view  of  the  whole  body  of  Revelation.  Some  other  ob- 
jedions  are  occafionally  obviated  in  other  parts  of  this 
fourth  Book  ;  and  for  a  full  view  of  the  controveriy  be- 
tween the  oppofers  and  defenders  of  Revealed  Religion, 
the  reader  may  confult  the  authors  on  that  fubjecS,  re- 
commended page  194.  In  whofe  writings  he  will  find 
iuU  anfwers  to  the  moft  trivial  objedions ;  and  will  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  cavils  darted  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Deidical  writers,  have  all  been  fully  confidered,  and 
completely  anfwered  over  and  over ;  fo  that  nothing 
new  has  been,  for  many  years  pad,  or  is  likely  ever  to 
be,  advanced  on  the  fubjed. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     11. 
A  compendious  View  of  the  Scheme  of  Divine  Revelation, 

HOLY  Scripture  comprehends  (though  penned  by  a 
number  of  different  authors,  who  lived  in  ages  very 
diftant  from  one  anothet)  a  confiftent  atld  uniform  fchemc 
of  all  things  that  are  neceffary  to  be  known  and  attended 
to  by  mankind.  Nor  is  there  any  original  writing  be- 
fides,  that  does  this.  It.prefents  us  with  a  view  of  this 
world  before  its  change  from  a  chaos  into  an  habitable 
ftate.  It  gives  us  a  rational  account  of  the  procedure  of 
the  Almighty  Author  in  forming  and  reducing  it  into  a 
condition  fit  for  being  the  feat  of  living  inhabitants,  and 
a  theatre  for  adion.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  origin- 
ation of  mankind ;  reprefenting  the  firft  of  the  fpecies 
as  brought  into  being  on  purpofe  for  difcipline  and  obe- 
dience. It  gives  a  general  account  of  the  various  dif- 
penfations  and  tranfadioils  of  God  with  regard  to  th6 
rational  inhabitants  of  this  world  ;  keeping  in  view 
throughout,  and  no  where  loling  light  of,  the  great  and 
important  end  of  their  creation,  the  training  them  up  to 
goodnels  and  virtue,  in  order  to  happinefs.  Every  where 
inculcating  that  one  grand  leffon,  which  if  mankind 
could  but  be  brought  to  learn,  it  were  no  great  matter 
what  they  were  ignorant  of,  and  without  which  all 
other  knowledge  is  of  no  real  value ;  to  wit.  That  obe- 
dience to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  is  the 
certain^  and  the  only  means  of  happinefs ;  and  that  vice 
and  irregularity  ate  both  naturally  and  judicially  the 
caufes  of  mifery  and  deftrudion.  It  fhews  innumerable 
inftances  of  the  Divine  difpleafure  againft  wickednefs ; 
and  in  order  to  give  a  full  difplay  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  vice,  it  gives  fome  account,  either  hiftorically 
or  prophetically,  of  the  general  ftate  of  this  world  in  its 
various  periods  from  the  time  of  its  being  made  habitable 
from  a  chaos,  to  its  redudion  again  to  a  chaos  by  fire, 
at  the  confummation  of  all  things.  Comprehending 
moft  of  the  great  events  which  have  happened,  or  are 
yet  to  happen,  to  moft  of  the  great  empires  and  king- 
doms^ and  exhibiting  in  brief,  moft  oi  what  is  to  pafs  on 
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the  theatre  of  the  world.  Setting  forth  tq  the  view  of 
inankindy  for  their  inftrudion,  a  varietj  of  examples  of 
real  chara<^crs  the  rnoft  remarkable  for  virtue,  or  wick- 
cdnefsy  with  mod  fignal  and  (Iriking  inftances  of  tke 
Divine  approbation  ofy  or  difpleafure  agaiinfl  them. 

It  is  only  in  Scripture,  that  a  rational  account  of  tliis 
world  is  given.  For  in  Scripture  it  is  reprefented  as 
God^s  world.  The  inhabitants  of  it  are  every  where 
fpoken  of,  as  no  other  way  of  confequence,  than  in  the 
▼iew  of  their  being  bis  creatures,  formed  for  B^eli- 
gion,  and  an  immortal  date  of  happine&  after  this  life, 
and  at  prcfent  under  the  laws  and  rules  of  difcipline,  to 
train  them  up  for  the  great  end  of  their  being.  £?eB 
in  the  mere  hiftorical  parts^  there  is  always  an  eye  to 
the  true  ftate  of  things.  Inftead  of  informing  us,  that 
cme  prince  conquered  another,  the  Scripture  account  is, 
that  it  pleafed  God  to  deliver  the  one  into  the  hand  of 
the  other.  Inftead  of  afcribing  the  revolutions  of  king- 
doms and  empires  to  the  counfels  of  the  wife,  or  the 
valour  of  the  mighty,  the  Scripture  account  of  them  is; 
that  they  were  the  efTcdk  of  the  Divine  Difpofal,  brought 
about  by  Him,  **  in  whofe  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings, 
**  who  turns  them  which  way  he  pleafes  ;  and  who  puts 
"  one  down,  and  fets  another  up  ;  who  does  in  the  ar- 
*•  mies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  earth,  whatever  feems  good  to  Him,  and  whofe  hand 
"  none  can  ftay,  or  fay, — What  doft  thou  ?"  The  view 
given  in  Scripture  of  our  world,  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  affairs,  is  that  which  mufl  appear  to  an  eye  obferv- 
ing  from  above,  not  from  the  earth.  For  Scripture  alone 
gives  an  account  of  the  original  caufes  of  things,  the 
true  fprings  of  events,  and  declares  the  end  from  the 
beginning  ;  which  fhews  it  to  be  given  by  one  who  faw 
through  all  futurity,  and  by  the  fame,  who  has  been 
from  the  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  who  governs  the  world,  and  therefore  knew  how 
to  give  an  account  (fo  far  as  to  his  wifdonri  feemed  fit 
to  difcover)  of  the  whole  current  and  courfe  of  events 
from  the  creation  to  the  confummation. 

We  have  no  where,  but  in  Scripture,  a  difplay  of  the 

wonders  of  Divine  Mercy  for  a  fallen  guilty  race  of  be- 
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ings.  We  have  no  rational  account  any  where  elfe  of 
a  method  for  reftoring  a  world  ruined  by  vice.  Iri 
Scripture  we  have  this  great  defideratum:  Holy  Scrip- 
ture fliines  forth  confpicuous  by  its  own  native  heavenly 
fpendour;  Enlightening  ihe^  darknefs,  and  clearing  the 
doubts,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  \Vorld,  hung 
upon  the  minds  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  important  points,  of  the  moft  acceptabld 
manner,  of  worlhippirig  God;  of  the  poflibility  of  gain- 
ing the  Divine  Favour  and  the  pardon  of  fin ;  of  a  fu-i 
iture  ftate  of  retribution ;  and  of  the  proper  irri mortality^ 
or  perpetual  exiftence  of  the  foul :  Giving  more  clears 
rational  and  fublime  notions  of  God;  teaching  a  more 
perfeft  method  .of  worftiipping  and  ferving  Him;  arid 
prefcribing  to  mankind  a  dillirid  arid  explicit  rule  of 
life,  guarded  with  the  moft  awful  fandtions^  and  attended 
with  the  moft  unqueftionable  evidences,  internal  and 
external,  of  Divine  Authority.  Bringing  to  light  vari- 
ous important  and  interefting  truths;  whicli  no  humaii 
iagacity  could  have  found  out ;  and  eftablifhirig  and 
confirming  others,  which,  though  pretended  to  have  beerl 
difcoverable  by  reafdn,  yet  greatly  needed  fuperior  con- 
firmation. Not  only  enlightening  thofe  countries^  ori 
which  its  direct  beams  have  ftione  with  their  full  fplenj 
dour;  but  breaking  througjEi  the  clouds  of  heathenifm,  and 
fuperftitiori,  darting  fome  of  its  Divine  rays  to  the  moft 
diftant  parts  of  the  world,  and  affording  a  glimmering 
light  to  the  moft  barbarous  nations,  without  which  they 
had  been  buried  in  total  darkneft  atid  ignorance  as  tor 
moral  and  religious  krtowledge.  Drawing  afide  the  veil 
of  time,  and  opening  a  profpedl  into  eternity^  an(J  thd 
world  of  fpirits.  Exhibiting  a  fcheme  of  things  incom- 
parably more  fublime  than  is  any  were  elfe  to  be  found ) 
in  whirfi  various  orders  of  being,  angels,  archangels^ 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers^  rife  in 
their  feveral  degrees,  and  tower  above  another  toward  the 
perfection  erf  the  Divine  Nature ;  in  coraparifon  of  which^ 
however,  they  are  all  as  nothing.  Holy  Scripture,  in  a 
Word,  takes  in  whatever  of  great,  or  good,  can  be  con-» 
ceived  by  a  rational  mind  in  the  prelent  ftate  ;  what- 
ever can  be  of  ufe  for  raifing,  refining,  and  fpiritualifinj; 
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human  nature  ;  for  making  this  world  a  paradife,  and 
mankind  angels  ;  for  qualifying  them  for  that  eternal 
blif»  and  glory,  which  was  the  end  of  their  being.  And 
it  is  higbly  probable,  that  while  the  world  ftands^leamed 
and  inquifitive  men  will  be  from  time  to  time  difcovering 
new  wondeisof  Divine  Wifdom  in  that  inexhauftibletrea' 
i'lrre.  The  continual  improvement  of  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,and  the  farther  and  farther  completion  of  prophecy, 
give  rcafon  to  expedl  this.  They,  who  know  what  amai- 
ing  lights  have  been  (truck  out  by  Mede^  Locke ^  and  a^few 
others  who  have  purfued  their  plan,  will  readily  agree, 
that,  as  a  century  or  two  pad  have  fhewn  us  the  Bible 
in  a  light,  tn  which  it  was  probably  never  feen  before, 
fince  the  apoftolic  age ;  fo  a  century  or  two  to  come 
may  (if  mankind  do  not  give  over  tbe  ftiidy  of  Scrip- 
ture) exhibit  it  in  a  light  at  prefent  inconceivable. 

That  it  may  in  a  latisfadlory  manner  appear,  how 
important  the  fubjedls,  how  wide  the  extent,  and  how 
noble  the  difcoveries  of  Scripture  are ;  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  vaft  and  various  profpeft 
it  exhibits,  I  mean,  to  range  in  order  the  principal  fub- 
jeds  of  Revelation,  as  they  lie  in  the  holy  books.  This 
I  will  endeavour  to  draw  out  of  the  Bible  itfelf^  in  fiicb 
a  manner  as  one  wholly  a  ftranger  to  our  fyftems  and 
controverfies,  and  who  had  iludied  Scripture  only,  might 
be  flippofed  to  do  it. 

Holy  Scripture  begins  with  informing  us,  that  God 
was  the  Awthov  and  Creator  of  the  Univerfe  ;  which 
truth  is  alfo  confident  wuth  human  reafon ;  and  the  di- 
rect confequcnce  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  That  all  crea- 
tures and  things  are  hia,  and  that  all  thinking  beings 
ought  to  dedicate  themfelves  to  hi«  fervice,  to  whom 
they  owe  their  exiftcnce,  and  whatever  they  have,  or 
hope  for.  As  the  Almighty  Creator  is  a  puFe  fpirit, 
wholly  fcparate  from  matter,  or  corporeal  organs  of  any 
kind,  it  is  evident,  that. what  he  produces^  he  does  by 
an  immediate  ad  of  volition.  His  power  ^reaching  to 
the  performance  of  all  poflible  things,  nothing  can  re- 
fift  his  will.  So  that  his  willing,  or  defiring  a  thing  to 
be,  is  producing  it.  His  faying,  or  thinking.  Let  there 
he  li^hty  is  creating  light. 

Scripture 
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Scripture  informs  us^  that  the  human  fpecies  begun  in 
two  perfonSy  one  of  each  fex^  created  by  God,  and  by 
himfelf  put  diredly  in  the  mature  ftate  of  life ;  whereas 
all  the  particulars  of  the  fpecies,  who  have  been  lince 
produced,  have  been  created  indeed  by  God,  but  intro- 
duced into  human  life  by  the  inflrumentality  of  parents. 
We  learn  from  Scripture,  that  the  firft  of  our  fpecies 
were  brought  into  being,  not  only  in  a  (late  of  innocence, 
or  capacity  for  virtue,  but  likewife  naturally  immortal, 
being  bleft  with  conftitutions  fo  formed,  that  they  would 
of  themfelves  have  continued  uninjured  by  time,  till  it 
Ihould  have  been  thought  proper  to  remove  the  fpecies 
to  a  new  and  hiofe  fpiritual  Itate. 

The  appointment  of  onie  day  in  feven,  as  a  day  of  reft ; 
the  fandlifying  a  feventh  part  of  our  time  to  religious 
purpofes,  was  an  ordinance  worthy  of  God ;  and  the 
account  we  have  in  Scripture  of  its  having  been  ap- 
pointed fo  early,  by  Divine  Authority,  and  as  a  law  for 
the  whole  world,  explains  how  we  come  to  find  the  ob- 
fervance  of  a  feventh  day  as  facred,  by  univerfal  cuftom, 
mentioned  in  fuch  ancient  writers  as  Ilomer,  Hefiod^ 
and  Calliinacbus.  Nor  can  anj  appointment  be  imagined 
more  fit  for  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  religion  among 
mankind^  than  this.  Stated  folemnities,  returning  pe-* 
riodically,  have,  by  the  wifdom  of  all,  lawgivers,  been 
thought  the  beft  expedients  for  keeping  up  the  lafting 
remembrance  of  remarkable  events.  And  it  is  evident, 
that  no  event  better  deferved  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
than  that  of  the  completing  of  the  work  of  creation  ; 
till  fuch  time  as  the  work  of  redemption,  the  fecopd 
and  beft  creation  of  man,  was  completed  in  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  Upon  which  the  firlt 
Chriftians  fandlified  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  authority  now  to  be  had,  the  feventh 
likewife ;  though  neither  with  the  ftridnefs  required  by 
the  Mofaic  Conftitution  ;  but  w^ith  that  decent  liberty, 
with  which  Chriftianity  makes  its  votaries  free. 

The  defign  of  creating  the  human  fpecies,  was  to  put 
them  in  the  way  toward  fuch  a  happinefs  as  fnould  be 
fit  and  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  free  moral  agents.  This 
rendered  it  neceflary  to  place  them  in  a  ftate  of  dif- 
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ciplinc;  tbe  only  pofllible  method  for  learning  virtue; 
and  wc  accordingly  find  a  leflbn  of  obedience  *  pre- 
fcribed  them  immediately  on  their  coming  into  ex- 
jftencc.  A  law,  to  all  appearance,  very  eafy  to  keep. 
Only  to  abllain  wholly  from  one  particular  indulgence, 
being  at  liberty,  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  with 
refped  to  others.  In  the  date  of  things  at' that  tiYi)e,it 
virould  not  have  been  cafy  to  prefcribe  a  particular  trial, 
which  (hould  not  turn  upon  the  government  of  paffion 
or  appetite.  Being  the  only  two  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  to 
fellow-creatures.  And  with  the  frequent  intercourfe, 
Scripture  gives  us  reafon  to  think,  they  had  with  an- 
gels, and  celeftial  beings,  they  could  hardly  bring  then- 
fclves  to  any  pofitive  violation  of  their  duty  to  God; 
and  were  under  no  temptation  to  negledl  it.  That  they 
Ihould  fall  into  this  fatal  tranfgreffion  of  the  firft  law 
given  for  trial  of  their  obedience,  was  to  be  cxpeded 
from  btfings  newly  created,  and  wholly  unexperienced 
and  unprincipled.  Thus  we  fee,  that  young  children 
have  no  fixed  principles  fufficient  to  preVfent  their  yield- 
irlg  to  temptation  :  for  virtue  is  an  attachment  to  redi- 
tude,  and  abhorrence  of  all  moral  evil,  arifing  from  rea- 
fon, experience,  and  habit.  But  though  this,  and  other 
deviations  from  obedience,  were  to  be  expeded  from 
the  firft  of  mankind,  it  does  not  follow,  that  fuch  defi- 
ations  were  wholly  innocent.  Pitiable  undoubtedly 
their  cafe  was,  and  the  rather,  in  that  they  were  milled 
by  temptation  from  a  wicked  being  more  experienced 
than  thcmfelves.  Accordingly  their  cafe,  and  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  fpecies,  has  found  fuch  pity,  and  fuch  in- 
terpofitiohs  have  been  made  in  their  favour,  as  we  have 
reafon,  from  Scripture,  to  fuppofe  other  offending  orders 
of  beings,  particularly  the  fullen  angels,  have  not  been 
favoured  with.  For  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  nothing  equi- 
valent to  the  Chriftian  Scheme  of  Reftbration  and  Sal- 
vation has  been  planned  out  in  favour  of  them  ;  but  that 
they  are  left  to  the  confequences  of  their  difobedience. 

The 
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The  natural  tendency  of  the  leaft  devia'.ion  froni 
moral  redlirude  is  fo  dreadfully  and  extenfively  fatal,  as 
to  render  it  highly  neceflary  that  the  righteous  Gover- 
nor of  the  World  ihould  inflid  fome  fignal  and  parma- 
nent  mark  of  his  difpleafure  on  the  occafion  of  the  firft 
'tranfgrcflion  of  the  firft  of  the  fpecies.  As  a  wif^  father^ 
who  has  found  his  child  once  guilty  of  a  breach  of  truth, 
or  any  other  foul  crime,  feems  at  firft  to  dift)elieve  it, 
and  then  puhifties  him  with  the  lofs  of  his  favour  for  a 
very  long  time  after,  and  othcrwife  ;  inXuch  a  manner 
as  may  be  likely  to  make  a  lifting  impreflion  on  his 
mind,  and  deter  him  from  a  repetition  of  his  fault. 
Scripture  informs  us,  accordingly,  that  immediately 
upon  the  firft  offence,  the  trangreflbrs,  and  in  them  the 
whole  fpecies,  were  funk  .from  their  natural  immortality^ 
and  condemned  to  a,ftate  obnoxious  to  death. 

Whether  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  not  the  ;;ia- 
tural,  as  \yell  as  judicial  caufe  of  difeafe  and  death,  it  is 
needlefs  to  difpute  ;  but  what  is  faid  of  the  tree  of  life 
^n  the  book  of  Gene^is^  iand  afterwards  in  the  Apocalypfe^ 
as  if  it  were  a  natural  antidote,  ojr  cure  for  mortality, 
and  the  means  of  preferving  life,  is  very  remarkable. 

Death,  the  confequence  of  the  firft  tranfgreflion,  and 
which  has  been  merited  by  innumerable  fucceding  of- 
fences, was  proilounced  upon  mankind,  on  purpofe  to  be 
to  all  ages  a  ftanding  memorial  of  the  Piyine  difplea- 
fure againft  difobedience.  With  xhe  fame  view  alfo. 
Scripture  informs  us,  the  various  natural  ^vils,  of  the 
barrennefs  of  the  earth,  inclement  feafons,  and  the  other 
grievances,  under  which  nature  at  prefent  groans,  were 
inflided  ;  that  men  might  ap  where  turn  their  eyes  or 
their  thoughts,  where  they  fiiould  not  meet  a  caveat 
againft  vice  and  irregularity. 

Here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  by  the  by,  in  how  ri- 
diculous a  light  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fatal  and 
important  confequcnces  of  the  firft  tranfgreflion  ftiews 
the  ufual  fuperficial  apologies  made  by  wretched  mor- 
tals in  excufe  of  their  vices  and  follies.  One  crime  is 
the  effed  of  thoughtlefnefs.  They  did  not,  forfooth,  con- 
iider  how  bad  fuch  an  adion  was.  Another  is  a  natu-  ^ 
Tal  adlon.     Drunkennefs  is  only  an  immoderate  indul- 
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gence  of  a  natural  appetite ;    and  fo  on.      Have  fach 
excufes  as  thefe  been  thought  fufficient  in  the  cafe  be- 
fore us  ?  The  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was  only  in- 
dulging a  natural  appetite  diredlly  contrary  to  the  Di- 
vine Command.     And  it  is  very  iikeiy,   that   our  firft 
parents  did  not  duly  attend  to  all  the  probable  confe- 
quences  of  their  tranTgrei&on.      But  neither  of  thefe 
•apologies,  nor  the  inexperience  of  the   ofTenderSy  Dor 
their  being  overcome  by  temptation,  were  fufficient  to 
avert  the  Divine  difpleafure,  the  marks  of  which,  we  and 
our  world  bear  to  this  hour.    Difobedience  to  a  known 
law  given  by  our  Creator  and  Governor,  is  always  to  be 
looked  upon  with  horror.     And  no  falfe  apology  ought 
to  be  thought  of:    for  we  may  alTure    ourfelves,  none 
will  be  admitted  before  our  All-leeing  Judge,   who  is 
not  to  be  deceived. 

The  next  remarkable  objeA  of  our  coniideration,  in 
this  general  furvey  of  Scripture,  is  a  dark  prophecy  of 
a  conqueft  to  be  gained,  by  one  miraculoufly  defcended 
of  our  fpecies,  over  the  grand  enemy  and  firft  feducer 
of  mankind;  which  alfo  implies  fome  comfortable  hopes 
of  a  reftoration  of  the  human  race  to  the  Divine  favour. 

The  next  difpenfation  of  Heaven,  which  we  read  of 
in  Scripture,  is  that  mod  awful  and  remarkable  judg^ 
raentof  the  univerfal  deluge,  by  which  the  human  race 
were,  for  the  unverfal  corruption  of  their  manners,  at 
once  fwept  oflf  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  world 
cleanfed  from  the  impurity  of  its  inhabitants.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  proper  for  making  a  powerful 
and  lading  impreflion  on  mankind,  or  convincing  therp 
of  the  Divine  abhorrence  of  vice  and  difobedience,  than 
to  be  informed  that  it  occafioned  the  cutting  off,  or  un- 
making, the  whole  fpepies,  except  eight  perfons,  whorh 
their  lingular  virtue  preferved  amidft  the  general  wreck 
of  nature. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  after  the  flood,  we  find  the  pe- 
riod of  man's  life  confiderably  reduced  below  the  (land- 
ard  of  it  in  the  Antediluvian  age.  This  is  no  more  than 
was  to  be  expedled,  confidering  what  ufc  the  ancients 
had  made  of  the  great  length  of  life  they  enjoyed.  The 
abridging  the  terra  of  Human  Life  is  alfo  a  ftanding 
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memorial  of  the  Divine  difpleafure  againft  vice.  It 
.nataraUy  tends,  by  bringing  death  nearer  the  view  of 
even  the  youngeft,  to  ieffen  men's  attachment  to  the  pre- 
fent  ftate,  and  lead  them  to  think  of  one  -better^  and 
piore  lafting.  By  this  means  alfo,  the  opportianities  of 
offending  being  leffened^  the  guik  and  pmnifhnveHt  of 
wretched  .mort?iIs  comes  to  i)e  very  confiderably  di- 
mini(hed.    / 

The  l^ws  ^ven  to  ]!^oah  upon  his  coming  out  of  the 
ark,  fecin  to  be  intended  for  mankind  in  general,  as  he 
isvas  the  common  father  of  all  who  have  lived  fince  his 
time^  And  we  know  of  no  general  repeal  of  them. 
The  liberty  of  killing  animals  for  food  is  derived  wholly 
from  hence  ;  a  right  which  we  could  not^  otherwil'c 
pretend  to.  Nor  can  the  oppofers  of  the  Divine  Au* 
thority  of  Scripture,  (hew  any  pretence  for  killing  a 
living  creature  for  food,  or  any  ftiadow  of  the  title 
which  the  human  fpecies  hare  to  the  life  of  any  crea- 
ture whatever,  but  this  grant  from  the  Author  of  life, 
and  Maker  of  all  creatures,  who  alone  has  a  right  to 
difpofe  of  the  lives  of  his  creatures. 

The  command  for  putting  to  death  every  murderer 
without  exception,  which  law  is  no  where  repealed^ 
feems  effedtually  to  cut  off  all  power  of  pardoning  that 
•atrocious  crime.  And  many  crowned  heads  have  ac-' 
cordingly  made  it  a  rule  never  to  extend  their  mercy 
to  offenders  of  that  fort. 

As  to  the  prohibition  of  blood,  its  obligation  on  us 
has  been  difputed.  But,  as  the  blood  is  the  feat  of  aU 
mofl  every  difeafe,  and  is  a  grofs,  unwholefome,  and 
naufeous  fubflance,  cpnfifling  of  earth,  fait,  and  phlegm, 
the  befl  way  is  evidently  to  abftain  from  it,  and  fo  make 
fure  of  avoiding  a  breach  of  a  prohibition,  '  And  in- 
deed, in  all  doubtful  cafes,  prudence  will  always  dired: 
to  keep  on  the  fafe  fide.  At  the  fame  time,  the  ex- 
celfive  fcrupuloufnefs  of  the  Jews  about  the  leaft  par^ 
tide  of  blood  is  abfurd.  The  prohibition  is  only  againft 
eating  an  animal  with  the  blood  in  it.  And  the  in- 
tention was  probably  two-fold.  One  for  the  »^vantage 
igf  health  j  the  other  religious ;    that,  in  (bedding  the 
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blood  of  the  animal,  a  libation  or  offering  might  thereby 
be  paid  to  the  Lord  of  life,  and  Giver  of  all  gifts. 

The  account  we  have  in  Scripture  of  the  building  of 
the  tower  of  Babel^  the  confulion  of  tongues,  and  feat- 
tering  the  people  abroad  into  different  countries,  is 
mod  naturally  Iblvcd  by  fuppofing  their  defign  to  have 
been,  to  fet  up  an  univeifal  empire,  whofe  eftabliOied 
religion  fliould  be  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  This  being 
quite  contrary  to  the  Divine  intention  in  bleiling  man- 
kind with  a  revelation  from  bimfclf,  it  was  not  fit,  that 
it  (hould  be  fuffered  to  take  place,  at  a  time,  when  there 
was  no  nation  in  the  world,  in  which  the  worlhip  of 
the  true  God  prevailed.  The  difappointment  of  luch 
a  defign  is  therefore  a  Divine  difpenfat^on  fit  to  be  re< 
corded  in  Scripture. 

The  dellruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  for  their 
abominable  and  unnatural  vices,  is  a  Divine  judgment 
very  fit  to  be  related  in  the  records  of  the  difpenfatiom 
of  God  to  mankind.  For  fuch  exemplaiy  vengeance  on 
the  inhabitants  of  whole  towns,  upon  kingdoms  and 
empires,  and  upon  the  whole  world  together,  as  we 
have  authentic  accounts  of  in  Scripture,  fhews,  that 
numbers,  inftead  of  alleviating,  do  in  tadl  aggravate  the 
guiit  of  offenders,  and  draw  down  a  fwifter  and  furer 
deftrudion.  When  we  read  in  Scripture  of  kingdoms 
broken  in  pieces,  of  cities  deftroyed  by  fire  from  Heaven, 
of  nations  partly  driven  from  their  own  country,  and 
fcattertd  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  ^nd  partly 
given  up  to  be  maflacred  by  a  bloody  enemy  ;  and  of 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  world  fwept  at  once  into  a 
watery  grave;  all  for  vices  fafliionable  in  thoie  times, 
and  patronifed  by  the  great ;  when  we  read  luch 
accounts  of  the  effed:s  of  following  fafliion  and  imi- 
tating great  examples,  we  muft  have  very  little  thought, 
if  we  can  bring  ourfelves  to  imagine,  that  there  is  any 
fafety  in  giving  up  confcience  to  falhion,  or  that  fuch 
an  excufe  will  at  all  alleviate  our  guilt,  or  punifhment. 
While  we  are  in  the  full  purfuit  and  enjoyment  ot  folly 
and  vice,(  wc  rejoice  in  going  along  with  the  multitude, 
not  confiderinp:,  how  much  we  (hall  wilh  hereafter,  that 
we  had  been  Angular  and  unfafhionable,  like  the   illuf- 

trioyi 
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■?    trious  heroes  of  ancient  times;  Noab^  Lot^  and  Abraham^ ' 
\    who  had  the  courage  to  (land  the  empty  raillery  of 

*  their  cotemporaries ;  Angular  in  their  virtue,  and  fingu- 

*  lar  in  the  reward  of  it.  Thofe,  who  now  encourage 
^  us  in  vice  and  folly,  will  not  hereafter  aflilt  ut 
P  in  fuflfering  their  appdintt^  confequences.  And  the 
'  appearance  of  God,  angels,  and  juft  men,  on  the  fide  of 
'  virtue  at  laft,  will  make  anorher  fprt  of  fhew  for  keep- 
ing its  votaries  in  countenance^  than  that  of  the  fine 
folks  does  now  for  the  fupport  of  the  oppofite  pradice. 

The  moll  remarkable  inftance  that  ever  was  given  of 
the  Divine  approbation,  and  djiflinguilhxng  favour  for 
Angular  goodnefs,  is  in  the  cafe '^  of  idbrabam*  This 
venerable  patriarch,  according  to  the  Scripture  account, 
was  a  faithful  worftiipper  of  the  true  God,  while  the 
whole  world  was  funk  in  idolatry  and  fuperllltion.  He 
is  on  that  account  honoured  with  the  glorious  titles  of 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  and  Friend  of  God  ;  appointed 
head  of  the  family,  from  whence  the  Mejjiab  was  to 
fpring ;  and  his  poflerity  chofen  of  God  for  a  peculiar 
people,  the  keepers  of  the  Divine  oracles,  and  the  only 
witneiTes  for  the  true  God,  againfi  an  idolatrous  world. 
He  himfelf  is  called  from  his  own  country,  and  diredled 
by  Divitie  authority  to  removetoadiftant  land  ;  he  is  tried 
jmd  improved  by  difficulties :  for  hardfhips  are  often 
inarks  of  the  Divine  favour,  rather  than  the  contrary. 
That  the  honours  ftiewn  him  in  confequence  of  his  An- 
gular piety  might  be  confpicuous  to  the  whole  world, 
they  do  not  drop  with  him  ;  but  are  continued  to  hi» 
pollerity,  who  ha.ve  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  the  mod 
remarkable  people  oh  earth,  and  diftinguilhed  from 
all  others,  as  long  as  the  world  lalls« 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  hardly  a  great 
charadler  in  Scripture,  in  which  we  have  not  an  exprefs 
account  of  fome  blemifti.  A  v'ery  (Irong  prefumption, 
that  the  narration  is  taken  from  truth  ;  not  fancy.  Of 
this  illuftrious  pattern  of  heroic  and  fingular  virtue,  fome 
inilances  of  ihameful  timidity,  and  diffidence  in  the 
Divine  Providence,  are  related. »  Of  Mofes  lome  marks 
of  peeviflinefs  are  by  himfelf  confefled.  .  The  charadler 
Qf  the  divine  pfalmiil  is  (haded  with  fome  grofs  faults. 

•  Solomon, 
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Solomon^  the  wifeft  of  men,  is  recorded  to  baye  been 
guilty  of  the  greateft  folly.  Several  of  the  prophets 
arecenfured  for  their  mifbehaviour.  The  weakne&aod 
timidity  of  the  apoftles  in  general^  ip  forfaking  their 
Mailer  in  his  extremity,  are  faithfully  reprefented  by 
themfelves,  and  even  the  aggravated  crime  of  denying 
him  with  oaths  (to  lay  nothing  of  jfudas^s  treachery) 
not  concealed.  This  is  not  the  ftrain  of  a  romance. 
The  inventors  of  a  plauiible  ftory  would  not  have  pur- 
pofely  difparaged  the  charaders  of  their  heroes  in  fuck 
a  manner,  to  gain  no  rational  end  whatever. 

One  ufefiil  and  noble  inftrudion  from  this  remaiiar 
blc  mixture  in  the  charafters  of  the  Scripture-worthies, 
is.  That  human  nature,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  at  heft 
greatly  defeftive,  and  liable  to  fatal  errors,  which,  at 
the  fume  time,  if  not  perlifted  in,  but  reformed,  do  oot 
hinder  a  charader  from  being  predominately  good^  or 
difqualify  a  perfon  from  the  Divine  mercy  ;'  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  the  cafe  of  many  in  all  ages, 
nations,  and  religions,  though  none  perfed:.  Which 
teaches  us  the  proper  courfe  we  ought  to  take,  when  we 
difcoverin  ourfelvesany  wicked  tendency,  or  have  fallen 
into  any  grofs  error  ;  to  wit.  Not  to  give  ourfelves  up 
to  defpair  ;  but  to  refolve  bravely  to  reform  it,  and  re- 
cover our  virtue. 

We  are  told  in  Scripture,  that  the  defcendants  of 
Abraham  were,  by  a  peculiar  providence,  carried  into 
Kgypt.  "  The  defign  of  this  was,  probably,  to  communi- 
cate to  that  people,  the  parents  of  learning  in  thofc 
early  times,  fome  knowledge  of  the  God  oi  Abrabanij 
which  might  remain  after  they  were  gone  from  thence, 
and  from  them  might  fpread  to  the  other  nations  around^ 
The  fignal  miracles  wrought  by  Mofes  ;  the  ten  imme- 
diate judgments  inflifted  upon  the  people  of  Egypt; 
the  deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites  from  their  bondage, 
with  a  high  hand,  in  open  defiance  of  the  Egyptian 
power,  under  the  condudl  of  a  fliepherd  ;  and  the 
deftrudion  of  the  whole  Egyptian  army,  in  their  endea- 
vour to  flop  their  flight ;  thefe  corifpicuous  interpofi- 
tions  ought  to  have  convinced  that  people,  that  the  God 
whom  the  Ifraelites  worftiipped,  was  fuperior  to  their 
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^  baffled  idol  and  brute  deities.  But  bigotry,  and  the 
!  force  of  education,  are  hardly  to  be  conquered  by  any 
I   means  whatever. 

i        We  have  an  account  in  Scripture  of  Mofes^s  condu£):-> 
I    ing  the  Ifraelites  through  the  vaft  defert  of  Arabia,  for 
^    forty  years  together,' with  a  continued  feries  of  miracu- 
:    lous  interpofitions,  (their  march  itfelf  one  of  the  greateft 
of  miracles)  in  order  to  their  eltablifhment  in*  the  coun- 
try appointed  them.  The  defign  of  their  not  being  fopner 
put  in  poffeffion  of  thepromifcd  country,  was,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mofes  himfelf,  to  break  and  punifli  their 
perverfe  and  rebellious  temper ;  for  which  reafon  alfo, 
only  two  of  thofe,  who  came  out  of  Egypt^  reached  the 

gromifed  country ;  all  the  reft  dying  in  the  wildernefs. 
Tor  did  even  Mofes  himfelf  attain  the  happinefs  of  enP- 
joying  the  promifed  land ;  which  he  alfo  forefaw  he  fliould 
not,  and  therefore  cbuld  have  no  felfifh  views  for  him- 
felf, in  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  unruly  peo- 
ple, to  wander  all  his  life,  and  at  lad  perifh  in  a  howU 
ing  wildernefs  ;  when  he  might  have  lived  in  eafe  and 
luxury  in  the  Egyptian  court.  And  that  he  had  no 
fchemc  for  aggrandizing  his  family,  is  evident  from  his 
leaving  them  in  the  ftation  of  common  Levkes. 

The  people  oi  IfraeU  Arriving  at  the  promifed  coun- 
try, proceed,  by  Divine  command,  to  extirpate  the 
whole  people,  who  then  inhabited  it,  and  to  take  poffef- 
fion of  it  for  themfelves  and  their  pofterity.  And  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  any  other  people  may,  at  any  time,  do 
the  fame,  upon  the  fame  authority.  For,  He,  who 
made  the  earth,  may  give  the  kingdoms  of  it  to  whom 
he  will.  And  it  is  tit,  that  they  who  are  not  worthy  to 
inherit  a  good  land,  (hould  be  driven  out  of  it.  Which 
was  the  cafe  with  the  people,  who  inhabited  the  land 
of  Canaan^  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Ifraelites  there.  For 
at  that  time,  we  are  told,  the  meafure  ot  their  iniquity 
was  full.  The  Ifraelites  therefore  were  authorifed  ut- 
terly to  yieftroy  them,  for  their  enormous  wickednefs ; 
and  to  take  poffeffion  of  their  country,  not  on  account 
.  pf  their  own  goodnefs  ;  but,  as  exprefsly  and  frequently 
^eclared,  in  remembrance  of  Abraham,  the  pious  foun- 
der 
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der  of  the  nation.  If  the  ancient  Pagan  inhabitants  o( 
Canaan  were  driven  out  before  the  I/'raeliUs^  as  a  proof 
of  God^s  difplcafure  againft  their  idolatry,  an4  other 
crimes,  nothing  could  be  a  more  proper  wariungtothe 
people  of  Ifraclf  to  avoid  falling  into  the  fame  vices, 
which  they  faw  bring  utter  extirpation  upon  the  nautes 
•of  the  country.  Nor  could  any  furer  proof  be  given 
the  nations  around,  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  God  of  the 
Ijraeliies^  to  the  idols  they'wor(hipped,  than  his  giving 
victory  to  his  votaries  (a  feemingly  fugitive,  unarmed, 
mixed  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children)  over 
powerful  and  warlike  nations,  imder  regular  difcipline, 
and  in  their  own  country. 

Here  is  again  another  pregnant  inftance  of  the  dif- 
ferent confequences  of  virtue,  and  of  vice.  Several 
great  and  powerful  kingdoms  overturned  for  natioaal 
wickednefs. 

It  is  evident  from  the  drain  of  Scripture,  that  the 
people  of  Ifrael  were  fet  up  as  an  example  to  all  natiooib 
of  God's  goodnefs  to  the  obedient,  and  feverity  todif- 
obedience.  It  was  from  the  beginning,  before  their 
entrance  upon  the  promifed  land,  foretold  them  by 
Mojesf  that,  if  they  continued  attached  to  the  worfliip 
of  the  true  God,  and  obedient  to  his  laws,  they  (hoald 
be  great  and  happy  above  all  nations ;  the  peculiar 
care  of  Heaven,  and  the  repofitory  of  the  true  religion: 
But  if  they  revolted  from  their  God,  and  degenerated 
into  idolatry  and  vice,  they  were,  as  a  punifliment,  to 
be  driven  out  of  their  country,  and  fcattered  into  all 
nations  under  heaven.  Which  punifliment  was  alfo  to 
turn  to  the  general  advantage  of  mankind  :  as  the 
more  pious  among  them  would  naturally  carry  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  into  all  the  countries  where  they 
were  fcattered  ;  which  happened  accordingly. 

In  order  to  the  fettlement  of  this  remarkable  people 
in  the  land  appointed  them,  as  a  theocracy,  or  govern- 
ment immediately  under  God,  a  body  of  civil  laws  is 
given  them  diredlly  from  heaven  by  the  hand  of  Mofes; 
avifiblefupernatural  glory,  called,  the  Sbekinab^  abiding 
conftamly  among  them,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divine 
Frefence,  and  an  oracle  to  have  recourfe  to  in  all  diffi- 

culties^ 
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culties.  A  civil  polity  eftablifhed  for  them,  calculated- 
in  the  beft  manner  poflible  for  preventing  avarice,  am- 
bition, corruption,  exhorbitant  riches,  oppreffion,  or 
fedition  among  themfclves,  and  attacks  from  the  fur- 
rounding  nations  upon  them,  op  temptations  to  draw 
them  into  a  defir e  of  conqueft  ;  in  which  laft  particu- 
lars the  Jewijh  conftitution  exceeded  the  Spartan^  the 
moft  perfeft  of  all  human  fehemes  of  government,  and 
tlic  beft  calculated  to  fecure  univerfal  happinefs. 

In  a  theocracy,  or  Divine  government,  it  was  to  be 
expeflted  that  religion  ftiould  be  the  foundation  of  the 
civil  conftitution.  And  had  that  people  been  able  to 
bear  a  purely  fpiritual  fcheme  of  religion,  there  is  nO' 
doubt,  but  fucb'  a  one  had  been  given  them.  As  it  is,. 
\ee  plainly  trace  their  laws  up  to  their  Divine  original. 
In  the  decalogue,  the  foundation  of  their  whole  legifla- 
tion,  we  find  the  very  firft  law  fets  forth  the  Divine 
fcheme  in  feparating  them  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  viz.  To  keep  up,  iff  one  country  at  leaflv 
the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  true  God,  againft  the 
univerfal  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  which  prevailed  ia 
the  reft  of  the  world.  The  foundation  of  all  their  laws,, 
civil  and  religious,  is  therefore  laid  in  the  firft  com^ 
mandment ;  in  which  they  are  exprefsly  forbid  to  hold 
dny  other  deity,  but  that  of  the  Supreme.  As  their 
whole  law  is  fummed  up  in  the  two  great  precepts  of 
Loving  God,  and  Loving  their  fellow-creatures. 

In  this  compendof  the  original  law  given  to  the  Jewf^ 
it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  thefe  twt>  grand  precepts 
are  diredtly  obligatory  upon  the  mind.  Which  proves^ 
either,  that  this  body  of  laws  was  given  by  Him  who 
knows  the  inward  motions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
outward  axStions,  and  can  punifh  the  irregularities  oi^ 
the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  or  that  the  author  of  it, 
fuppofing  it  a  mere  human  invention,  was  a  man  of  no 
manner  of  thought  or  conffderation.  For  what  mere 
human  lawgiver,  who  was  in  his  fenfes,  could  think  of 
itiaking  a  prohibition,  which  he  never  could  punifh, 
nor  fo  much  as  know,  whether  his  laws  were  kept  or 
violated  ?  Kut  the  whole  character  of  Mofts,  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  laws  he  framed  for  the  people  of:  Jfracl^  his 

plan 
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plan  of  government,  preferable   to  the   beft  human 
ichemes,  and  which  accordingly  continued  longer  than 
any  of  them  ever  did,  without  the  addition,  or  repeal 
of  one  law  ;  thefe  (hew  this  moft  ancient  and  venerable 
legiflator  to  have  been  above  any  fuch  grofs  abfurdity, 
as  would  have  appeared  in  makuag  laws  obligatory  on 
the  mind,  which  is  naturally  free,  and  whofe  motions 
are  cognizable  by  no  judge,  but  the  Searcher  of  hearts; 
and  all  this  without  any  authority  above  human.  Aod^ 
that  intentions,  as  well  as  adlions,    were  accordingly 
commonly  punifhed  in  that  people^  is  plain  from  their 
hiftory.     But  to  proceed. 

In  the  fecond  commandment,  the  worfhip  even  of 
the  true  God,  by  images  or  reprefentations,  is  prohi- 
bited, as  leading  naturally  to  unworthy  ideas  of  a  pure, 
uncorporeal^  infinitely  perfedt  mind  ^  and  as  fyoibo- 
lizing  with  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  around.  In  the 
third,  the  due  reverence  for  the  name,  and  confequently 
the  attributes,  and  honours,  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  is 
fecured  by  a  moft  awful  threatning  againft  thofe,  who 
Ihould  be  guilty  of  any  irreverent  manner  of  treating 
the  tremendous  name  of  God.  And  the  fourth  fets  apart 
one  day  in  feven,  as  facred  to  God  and  religion^ 

The  remaining  fix  laws  fecure  the  obfervance  of  duty 
with  rcfpeft  to  the  life,  chattily,  property,  and  reputa- 
tion of  others ;  which  fet  of  laws  are  very  properly 
founded  in  due  reverence  to  parents,  from  whom  all 
relative  and  focial  obligations  take  their  riie.  And  in 
the  tenth  commandment,  there  is  again  another  inftance 
fuitable  to  the  Divine  authority,  which  enacfled  thofe 
laws  ;  this  precept  being  obligatory  on  the  mind  only, 
and  having  no  regard  to  any  outward  adtion. 

The  people  of  Ifrael^  as  obferved  above^  were  of  a 
temper  too  grofs  and  earthly  to  be  capable  of  a  reli- 
gion, like  the  Chriftian,  wholly  fpiritual.  Thole  early 
ages  of  the  world  were  not  fufficiently  improved,  to  be, 
in  general,  fit  for  any  thing  above  mere  fenfe  ;  or  how- 
ever, were  more  likely  to  be  affedted  by  what  was  fit 
to  aft  upon  the  fenfes,  than  what  might  be  addrefled  to 
the  underftanding.  A  body  of  religious  ceremonies 
Z  was 
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was  therefore  incorporated  withy  and  made  a  part  o£ 
their  polity,  or  conftkution.  But  even  in  them,  the 
ultimate  defign  of  feparating  that  people  from  all  others^ 
is  every  where  vifible,  and  almoft  every  particulai: 
holds  it  forth.  For  the  religious  ceremonies  may  int 
general  be  confidered  as  tending  to  give  typical  repre- 
fentations  of  the  Chriftianfcherae,  which  was  the  finifh- 
ing  of  all  the  Divine  difpenfations ;  under  which  bead 
may  be  comprehended  the  various,  facrifices  and  obla-' 
tioDs  ;  and  to  keep  the  people  continually  in  mind  of 
their  being  in  a  date  of  guilt  before  God  ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  ceremonial  purifications  were  properly 
adapted  ;  to  prevent  their  deviating  into  idolatry,  by 
giving  them  a  religion,  which  might  employ  them,  and 
in  fome  refpedt  fuit  their  grofs  apprehenfions  \  accord- 
ingly, the  ceremonies  of  the  law  are  in  Scripture  called 
imperfed  ftatutes,  and  carnal  ordinances ;  to  prove  a 
yoke  and  punifhment  for  their  frequent  tendency  to 
idolatry,  and  image-^worlhip ;  the  ceremonial  law  is  * 
therefore  called  in  Scripture  an  intolerable  yoke ;  and 
to  convey  many  noble  morals  under  fenfible  figns ;  of 
which  one  confiderable  one  may  be.  That  by  the  fre- 
quent inflidion  of  death  on  the  vidims  offered,  they 
might  never  be  fuffered  to  forget,  that  death  is  the. 
wages  of  fin. 

We  have  in  Scripture  the  hiflory  of  that  moll  extra- 
ordinary people  partly  related,  aqd  partly  predided, 
during  a  period  of  above  three  thoufand  years,  making 
a  continued  feries  of  miraculous  interpofitions  (for  their 
prefent  ftate  is  as  much  fo,  as  any  of  the  paft:)  in  which 
the  various  unexampled  viciffitudes  they  have  under- 
gone, and  which  they  are  yet  to  pafs  through,  are  evi- 
dently owing  to  dired  interpofitions  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  are  all  along  the  immediate  confequence  of 
their  behaviour  to  their  God. 

Thus,  to  mention  a  few  remarkable  inftances^  if  they 
murmur  againft  Mofes  in  the  wildernefs,  and  worlhip 
idols  of  their  own  making,  their  carcafes  fall  there,  and 
none  of  them  is  allowed  to  enter  the  promifed  land, 
which  is  given  to  their  children.  If  they  avaricioufly, 
and  contrary  to  command,  keep  the  fpoils  of  the  hea- 

thenifli 
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thenifli  enemy,  they  arc  vanquifhed  in  the  next  engag^ 
ment.  If  they  be  obedient  to  God,  and  attack  their 
enemies  in  full  confidence  of  the  Divine  Strength,  they 
conquer.  If  one  king  fets  up  the  worlhip  of  idols,  the 
Divine  Vengeance  punifties  him  and  his  people.  If 
another  dellroys  the  high  places,  where  thofe  infamous 
rites  were  celebrated,  all  goes  well  in  his  time.  If  a 
fucccflion  of  infpired  prophets  is  raifed  among  them,  to 
keep  them  in  mind  of  their  allegiance  to  God,  and  they  put 
fhcm  to  death,  one  after  another,  for  their  unacceptable 
freedom,  in  reproving  the  pre  vailinj^  vices  of  both  kingand 
people,  and  dtvjatej  from  time  to  time,  through  thein- 
Icftion  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  into  idolatry  and 
Ticc,  they  are  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon.  If  they 
repent  of  their  fatal  degeneracy^  and  remember  their 
God,  whom  they  have  fotfaken,  he  turns  their  captivi- 
ty, and  brings  about  their  reftoration  to  their  own  land 
once  more.  And  liftly,  if  ihey  fill  up  the  meafureof 
their  iniquity  by  imbruing  their  wicked  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  Mejjiahy  they  arc  totally  rooted  out  of 
the  land,  which  was  given  to  their  fathers  ;  their  tem- 
ple is  demoliihed;  their  country  given  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  thcmfelves  fo  fcattered  abroad  in  all  nations,  that 
greater  numbers  of  them  may  be  found  almoft  in  any 
country  than  ti^eir  own  ;  and  to  this  difperfion,  which 
has  already  c(^ntinued  for  upwards  of  feventeen  hundred 
years,  is  added,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Mofe^, 
fuch  uncommon  diftrefs,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  the 
hiftory  of  any  other  nation. 

The  eariy  and  total  difperfion  of  the  ten  tribes,  with- 
out any  return  hitherto  (though  it  is  expeded,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  prophecy,  m  the  laft  ages  of  the 
world)  ought  to  have  been  confidered  by  them  as  an 
awful  warning  of  what  the  remaining  part  of  that  peo- 
ple might  expedl  to  be  their  own  fate,  if  they  proved 
difobedient.  And  from  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  twelve 
tribes,  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  important  morals 
mny  be  drawn,  viz.  That  a  nation  may  expedl  to  prof- 
per,  or  fink,  according  as  it  is  favoured  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, or  the  contrary;  and  that  therefore  virtue  i« 
the  only  fure  foundation  of  national  happioeis. 
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But  after  all  their  irregularities  and  degeneracies 
from  their  God,  and  his  obedience  and  worfhip,^  they 
are  all,  (the  pofterity  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  >vell  as  the 
two)  according  to  ancient  prophecy,  to  be  finally  jre- 
placed  in  their  own  country,  in  greater  happjtnefs  and 
glory  than  ever.  All  which  peculiar  honours,  impor- 
tant difpenfations,  and  Angular  interpoiitians  for  this 
people,  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  are  intended  as  a 
ftanding  proof,  during  a  period  of  near  four  thoufand 
years  already,  and  how  much  longer  God  knov/s,  of 
what  value  in  the  fight  of  God,  the  Angular  piety  of 
that  venerable  patriarch  was,  for  whom  itfeems  as  if  he 
could  not  (fo  to  fpeak)  do  favours  enough  even  to  the 
latell  pofterity  of  him  who  had  greatly  flood  up  alone  for 
the  worftiip  of  the  true  God  againij  a  whole  w-orld  funk 
iji  idolatry. 

Prophecy  makes  a  very  confiderable  part  of  revela- 
tion. In  the  predictions  of  Scripture,  there  is  found 
fome  account  of  the  futurfe  fate  of  many  of  the  empires 
and  cities  wJijch  have  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the 
world.  From  whence  we  learn,  that  the  author  of  pro- 
phecy is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews^ 
That  neither  his  prefcience,  nor  his  power,  is  limited  to 
the  affairs  of  any  one  nation  whatever^ 

Nobranch,ofScriptureprophecyisfointereftingtousa8 
thofe  which  hold  forth  the  coming  of  the  iW>^a/&  and  his 
l^ingcjonn,  which  flune  more  and  more  clearly  from  the  fir  (I 
obfcure  one  given  immediately  after  the  fall,  "  That  the 
V  Seed  of  the  woman  (hould  bruife  the  feipent's  head ;" 
down  through  a  period  of  four  thoufand  yean,  to  thofe 
plain  ones  given  by  Zacbarsas  the  prieft,  Sitneon,  Anna^ 
and  John  the  Baptift,  his  immediate  fore-runner;  and 
thus  the  important  defigns  of  God,  with  regard  to  man- 
kind, opened  by  degrees,  every  great  prophecy  carrying 
on  the  view  to  the  laft  glorious  ages ;  till  at  length  our 
Saviour  himfelf  comes  as  a  light  into  the  world,  and 
carries  his  fublime  informations  and  heavenly  precepts 
immenfely  beyond  what  had  been  done  by  all  the  pro- 
phets, lawgivers,  and  philofophers,  opening  a  profpecH: 
into  eternity,  and  bringing  life  an,d  immortality  to  light. 
Of  prophecy  more  hereafter. 
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The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life,  miracles,  doc- 
trine, prcJidions,  death,  refurredlion,  and  afcenfion, 
makes  a  very  coniiderable  part  of  Scripture. 

The  Chriftian  fchcme  itfelf  may  be  confidered  as  the 
publication  of  an  act  of  grace  to  a  rebellious  world,  and 
of  the  terms  upon  which  God  will  mercifully  receive 
mankind  into  favour.  The  fublime,  the  interefting,  and 
comfortable  views  it  exhibits  are  thefe  : 

God,  the  Original  of  all  being,  the  Father  of  man- 
kind, who  brought  the  fpccies  into  exiftence  with  a 
view  wholly  to  their  happinefs,  willing  to  forgive  his 
offending  guilty  creatures  upon  any  terms  confiftent 
with  the  honour  of  his  government ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  difpleafed  with  vice  and  irregularity,  and  not  to 
be  reconciled  to  offenders,  but  upon  proper  conditions. 
Or  in  other  words,  the  Chriftian  religion  reprefents  Al- 
mighty God  in  the  twofold  charafter  of  the  wife  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  the  ten- 
der and  merciful  Father  of  his  creatures. 

The  Chriftian  fchcme  reprefents  the  human  fpecie?, 
who  were  originally,  as  all  orders  of  rational  beings, 
obliged  to  a  perfedl  obedience  to  the  Divine  Authority,' 
and,  in  confequence  of  that,  infured  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality, univerfally  degenerate,  and  become  obnoxious 
to  punilbment  by  difobedience.  Which  renders  lome 
expedient  neceffary  for  faving  them  from  deftruclion, 
confirtently  with  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. 

The  third  charader  concerned  in  the  Chriftian 
fcheme,  is  the  Meffiab^  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  in  it  ex- 
hibited as  leaving  his  celeftial  ftate,  and  afluming  the 
human  nature,  to  give  up  voluntarily  his  life  for  the 
iins  of  mankind,  in  order  to  their  being  reftored  to 
a  capacity  of  pardon  upon  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. 

In  the  blamelefs  life  of  this  glorious  perfon,  while  on 
earth,  a  perfedl  example  is  fet  before  mankind  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  laws;  and  in  his  fufferings,  of  pa- 
tience and  refignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

In  his  dodlrines,  the  perfeftions  of  God  are  more 
clearly  manifefted  to  mankind,  than  by  any,  or  all  the 
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other  teachers  that  ever  appeared,  k  The  evil  of  vice, 
the  excellency  of  virtue,  and  their  refpedive  connec- 
tions with  happinefe  and  mifery,  more  fully  ^  fet  forth. 
The  dignity  of  the  human  nature  more  glorioufly  ma- 
nifefted  in  the  importance  of  the  feheme  for  the  refto* 
ration  of  man,  and  the  high  elevation  to  which  Chrifli- 
anity  teaches  to  afpire.  The  proper  and  acceptably 
method  of  worfhipping  God,  declared.  The  certainty 
of  obtaining  pardon  upon  repentance  and  reformation. 
The  future  refurredion  of  the  body,  and  the  everlafting 
and  increafing  happinefe  of  the  whole  man,  aicertaioed 
beyond  doubts 

In  his  laws,  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  more  fully  and 
perfedly  declared,  and  with  an  authority  to  which  no 
other  lawgiver  could  pretend ;  which  authority  he  con- 
firms by  unqueftionable  miracles  and  predidions  fully 
accomplilhed ;  by  cpnferring  on  his  followers  the  power 
of  working  miracles;  and  efpccially  by  rifing  from- the 
dead,  according  to  his  own  predidion.  The  fubftance 
of  the  preceptive  part  of  Chriftianity  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

On  account  of  the  death  and  interceffion  of  the  Mef- 
fiahy  that  perfed  and  bhmelefs  obedience,  >vhich  is  na- 
turally the  indifpenfible  duty  of  man,  and  all  ration^il 
creatures,  the  defed  of  which  made  an  expiation  and 
interceffion  neceflary,  is  gracioufly  difpenfed  with ;  and 
inftead  of  it,  thorough  repentance  for  all  our  offences, 
which  implies  the  reformatipn  of  them,  as  far  as  human 
frailty  will  admit,  and  a  candid  reception  and  fteady 
belief  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  fincere  endeavours 
to  obey  its  laws,  and  to  attain  the  perfedion  of  its 
graces  and  virtues,  accepted,  and  made  the  condition 
of  pardon  and  everlafting  happinefs :  Which  are,  love, 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedience  to  God.  Love, 
gratitude,  and  obedience  to  Chrijly  through  whom,  as 
the  appointed  interceffor,  we  are  by  revelation  taught 
to  addrels  the  Almighty  Father  of  all,  and  whofe  death 
we  are  to  commemorate  according  to  his  appointment. 
Thankfulnefs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  and 
.  Jnfpirer.  Benevolence  to  men.  Temperance  with  re- 
fpcd  to  our  own  paffions  and  appetites.     Humility, 
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meckncfs,  chart ity,  purity  of  heart,  integrity  in  thought 
and  word  ;  mercy,  charity,  and  the  peribrmance  of  all 
the  focial  and  relative  duties  of  life  ;  forgiving  ot  inju- 
ries, loving  cnemit;s,  prudence  M^ithout  cunning ;  zeal 
without  rancour;  fteadintfs  without  obflinacy ;  con- 
tempt of  riches,  honours,  plealures,  and  all  worldly 
things;  courage  to  Hand  up  for  the  truth  in  fpite  of  the 
applaufe  or  threatenings  of  men ;  attention  above  all 
things  to  the  concerns  of  futurity  ;  vigilance  againft 
temptations  from  within,  and  from  the  allurements  of 
the  world,  and  perleverance  to  the  end  in  afpiring 
after  the  incflimable  prize  of  a  glorious  and  happy  im- 
mortality. 

Chriftianity  propofes  the  nobleft  motives  to  obedience 
that  can  be  conceived,  and  the  fitted  for  influencing 
fuch  an  order  of  beings  as  mankind.  The  mod  fordid 
and  ftupid  is  likely  to  be  alarmed  by  the  threatenings  of 
a  punilhmcnt  inconceivably  terrible,  and  of  immenfe 
duration.  The  natural  conftquence  of  which  fear  is, 
its  being  deterred  from  vice,  and  forced  to  think  of  re- 
forming. From  whence  the  next  ftep  is  into  (bbriety, 
or  negative  goodncfs  :  Which  leads  natuially  to  the 
pradice  of  direft  virtue;  and,  as  pradlice  produces  ha- 
bit, the  iffue  to  be  expeded  is,  a  habit  of  virtue ;  an 
attachment  to  goodnefs  ;  farther  and  farther  degrees  of 
improvement ;  and  in  the  end  fuch  a  perfedlion  in  the 
government  of  paflion  and  appetite,  in  benevolence  to 
mankind,  and  piety  to  God,  as  will,  upon  the  Chriftiaa 
plan,  qualify  for  future  happinefs. 

Thus  the  denuriciation  of  future  puniftiment  for 
vice,-  which  Chriftianity  fets  forth,  is  evidently  a  wife 
and  proper  means  for  promoting  virtue :  Efpecially, 
if  we  add  the  encouragement  of  certainty  of  pardon 
upon  repentance  and  reformation,  which  important 
point  we  owe  wholly  to  revelation.  And  if  we  alfq 
take  in  the  views  of  the  fupernatural  afliftance  which 
Chriftianity  encourages  well-difpofed  perfons  to  expeS 
in  their  conflift  with  temptation  and  vice;  and  thofe 
high  honours,-  and  that  fublime  happinefs,  which  re- 
vealed religion  fets  before  mankind,  as  the  confequence 
•f  a  vidlorious  perfeverance  in  virtuev     The  fitnefs  of 
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fucti  motived  for  powerfully  influencing  fuch  an  ordet 
of  oeings  as  the  human  Tpecies,  is  a  proof,  that  the  re- 
ligion which  prop<.fes  them  is  of  Him  who  formed  the 
human  fpecies;  who  endowed  mankind  with  reafon> 
with  hope,  and  fear,  and  made  the  mind  fufceptible  of 
habit,  and  ftamped  upon  it  the  idea  of  immortality. 
For  none  but  He^  who  formed  the  mind,  and  perfedly 
knew  its  fpnngs,  could  addrel's  it  in  a  way  fo  proper 
for  influencing  it,  and  for  bringing  it,  in  a  confiftency 
with  its  nature  and  prefent  ftate,  to  the  fleady  love  and 
pradlice  of  virtue. 

,  We  have  likewife  in  Scripture  an  account  of  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Chriltian  religion,  and  the  firm  adhe-^ 
rence  of  its  firft  profeflors  in  fpite  of  perfecution.  Ad- 
drefles  from  the  firft  propagators  of  Chriftianity  to  theit 
profelytesj  explaining  more  fully  the  dodlrines  of  reli- 
gion, folving  their  difficulties^  encouraging  them  to 
conftancy,  and  giving  them  ufeful  directions  for  the 
cpnduft  of  life.  And  predidions  of  the  future  ftate  of 
the  church,  its  degeenracy  into  Popery,  &nd  the  con* 
fucTimation  of  ail  things^ 

Here  the  amazing  fcheme,  being  completed*  comes 
to  a  period.  The  Divine  Difpenfations  with  regard  to 
mankind,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  having  been  finiftied  in 
the  eftablifliraent  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  the  world, 
libthing  more  is  to  be  expecSied,  but  the  cbnipletion  of 
the  predidions  yet  unfulfilled,  of  which  the  chief  ar0; 
the  reftoration  of  the  Ifraelites  and  Jews  to  their  own 
country^  with  the  converfion  of  the  world  in  general  to 
the  Chriftian  religion^  which  makes  way  for  the  laft  glo- 
rious ages;  for  the  renovation  and  confummation  of  all 
things ;  for  the  general  judgment  of  the  whole  human 
race,  according  to  the  characters  theyhave  fuftained  in 
life,  the  condemnation  and  utter  deftrudtion  of  fuch  of 
the  fpecies  as  (hall  be  found  to  have  rendered  themfelves 
unworthy  and  incapable  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  pious  and  virtuous  in  an  feverlafting 
ftate  of  glory  and  happinefs,  in  order  to  their  improving 
and  riling  higher  and  higher  to  all  eternity. 

Can  any  man,  who  only  runs  through  this  brief  and 
impcrfcd  Iketch  of  the  whole  bodv  of  revelation,  bring 
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himl'elf  to  believe,  that  fuch  a  fcheme  could  have  been  be- 
gun with  the  beginning  of  the  world,  carried  on  through 
a  fuccellion  of  four  thoufand  years  by  the  inftrumeotality 
of  a  number  of  different  perfons,  who  had  no  opporta- 
nity  of  concerting  meafures  together;  exhibiting  to  the 
view  of  mankind  all  that  is  gfeat^  important,  acid  ufefiil 
to  be  known  and  pracVifed,  all  the  Divine  Difpenfatiom 
with  refpcd  to  a  fpecies  of  rational  moral  agents,  the 
fcopc  and  purpofe  of  the  whole  being  wife,  good,  wor- 
thy of  God,  and  faitablc  to  the  wants  of  men,  uniform 
in  its  purpofe  throughout,  teaching  one  grand  and  ufe- 
^1  leilbn  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  agreeing  with 
itfelf,  with  the  conKitution  and  courfe  of  nature,  the 
llrain  of  hiftory,  and  the  natural  reafon  of  man^  in  which 
there  appears  a  perfect  agreement  betwixt  types  and 
antitypes,  doArines  bnd  precepts,  predi^ions  and  com- 
pletions, laws  and  fandions,  pretenfions  and  truths 
and  the  whole  leading  diredly  to  jhe  higheft  improve- 
ment and  perfedion  of  Human  Nature  ;  can  any  man 
•bring  himfelf  to  believe  fuch  an  unive^fal,  all-compre- 
henfive  fcheme  to  be  really  no  more  than  human  con- 
trivance? But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

SECT.     III. 

Conjiderations  onfome  Particulars  in  Revdaled  Religion, 

THE  reader  may  remember,  that  I  put  off  the  fub- 
jed  of  Providence,  though  commonly  reckoned  a 
doctrine  of  Natural  Relij^iony  till  I  fliould  be  upon  Re- 
velation, becaufe  it  is  from  thence  that  it  receives  its 
principal  confirmation  and  eftabliftiment. 

The  opinion,  that  the  world,  and  all  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  are  by  the  infinite  Author  of  all,  fup- 
ported  in  their  exiftence,  and  conduded  in  all  the 
changes  of  ftate,  which  they  undergo,  is  as  ancient  as 
the  belief  of  the  Divine  exiftence. 

As  to  the  natural  or  material  world,  it  is  certain, 
from  reafon  and  experience,  that  the  inaftivity  of  mat- 
ter is  infeparable  from  its  nature.  All  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  deduced  from  experience  and  obfervation,  are 
founded  upon  this  axiom,  That  matter  docs  neceffarily 
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•continue  in  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  at  prefent, 
whether  of  reft  or  of  direft  motion,  till  it  be  put 
out  of  that  ftate  by  fome  living  agent.  To  imagine 
matter  capable  of  itfelf,  of  changing  its  ftate  of  reft  into 
that  of  motion,  or  of  motion  into  reft,  would  be  fuppo- 
ling  it  fomething  elfe  than  matter  ;  for  it  is  eflential  to 
the  idea  of  matter^  that  it  refift  all  impreffions  made 
upon  it.  Unrefifting  matter  is  a  felf-contradidtory  idea, 
as  much  as  noify  filence,  vicious  virtue,  or  the  like. 
Thtre  is  not  one  appearance,  or  effedl,  in  the  natural 
world,  that  could  have  been  brought  about  by  unrefift- 
ing matter.  Upon  the  inertia  of  matter,  the  whole 
courfe  of  nature  depends.  To  fay,  that  matter,  how- 
ever modified,  is  capable  of  being  made  to  have  any ' 
tendency  to  change  its  place  or  ftate,  would  be  afcrib- 
ing  to  it  a  power  of  choofing  and  rcfufing. .  For  before 
it  can  of  itfelf  change  its  ftate  of  reft  for  motion,  or  of 
motion  for  reft,  it  muft  choofe  for  itfelf.  If  a  particle 
of  matter  is  to  move  itfclf,  which  way  fliall  it  move  ? 
If  you  determine  eaftward,  weftward,  fouthward,  or 
northward ;  the  queftion  immediately  arifes,  why  fliould 
it  move  eaftward  rather  than  weftward,  or  fouthward 
rather  than  northward  ?  To  afcribe  thought,  or  choice, 
or  activity  of  any  kind,  to  matter,  however  modified, 
is  afcribing  to  it  what  contradids  its  very  nature  and 
eflence.  For  its  nature  and  eflence  is  to  continue  for 
ever  inaclive.  So  that,  wherever  we  fee  a  portion  of 
matter  in  motion,  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  moved  by  the 
aclion  of  fome  living  agciit.  Farther,  if  we  found  in 
the  natural  world  no  motions  carried  on,  but  what  pro- 
ceeded'in  dired:  lines,  it  might  be  conceivable,  that  the 
matter  of  the  univerfe  had  received  fuch  an  impulfe  at 
the  beginning,  as  had  continued  its  motions  till  now. 
*For,  matter,  put  once  in  motion,  muft,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
move  on  in  a  dired  courfe  to  eternity.  But  whoever 
has  confidered  the  natural  w  orld,  will  refleft,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  different  motions  continually  going 
on  in  the  univerfe,  fome  of  which  are  diredtly  contrary 
to  others.  That  the  forces,  with  which  bodies  tend  to 
<me  another,  and  with  which  fome  folid  fubftances  co- 
here, arc  immenfely  great,  while  the  eafe,  with  which 
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th'j  r:;?htcil bodice  pafs  ihrcu^h  the  ipacc,  in  which  thoi 
tfjTc::i  pre%air,  makes  it  inconceivable,  that  anv  diing 
material  i»  the  cauie  of  thole  ftrone  tendencies!  Tins 
ihcrctorc  obliges  us  to  have  recourie  to  fomething  im- 
inateriaU  as  the  caufc  of  the  endlefsly  various  comidi. 
c-tcd,  and  contrary  tendencies,    which  we  fee  prevail 


proauce  tne  enect  ot  graTita- 
rioi,  there  muA  be  another  influx  of  the  lame  fcrtoi 
particle-,  from  ali  parts  to'.vard  each  of  the  planets,  for 
they  to*o  arc  endowed   (to  ufe  the  common  expreffioD) 
with  the  power  of  attracting  toward  themfelves  what- 
ever  is  within  the  fphcre  of  their  attraction.     It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  courfe  of  the  particles,  which  caufe  gra- 
vitati(>n  t'-.ward  the  (nn^  muri  be  in  part  direcUv  con- 
trary  to   that   which    caufe?  the   gravitation   of  the 
fatcilitcs  of  a  planet  toward  it.     And  the   flreams  of 
jrarticles  flowing  inward,  toward  each  of  the  fatellites 
of  a  pknet,  muft  be  in  part  directly  contrary  to  the 
courfe  of  thofe  which  flow  toward  the    planet  itfelf. 
The  planet  alio  continually  changing  place,  no  poffibk 
influx  of  particles  toward  it  can  produce  the  effect  re- 
quired, becaufe  that  direction  of  fuch    influx,  which 
would  be  fcivourablc  in  one  lituution,  muft  of  courfe  be 
quite  contraiy  in  another.     And  upon  the  planet  itfelf, 
if  there   are  any  animals  or  vegetables,    any  material 
Aibflanccs,   in  which  there  is  either  fecretion,    moticm 
of  fluid<5,  corruption,  decay,  or  renovation,  the  contra- 
riety of  the  courfe  of  the  particles,  by  which  fuch  in- 
ternal  motions  are  carried  on,  mull  be  iuch  as  to  pro- 
duce abiblute  confuiion  ;    for  wc  muft  at  laft  conceive 
throughout  all  created  fpace,  an  infinite  number  of 
ftreams  of  fmall  particles  flowing  in  all  direcftions,  which 
could,  by  tlie  very  fiippofition,  produce  no  regular  mo- 
tion in  the  material  fvftcm.     Belides,  vre  know    that 
the  forces  of  attraclion  and  gravitation  are  not  as  the 
furfaccs  of  bodies  attracting  one  another  ;    but  as  the 
number  of  particles  contained  in  them,  which  requires 
a  power  that  Ihall  freely  pervade  the  moft  folid  bodies 
Bot  merely  aflx^cl  their  furfaces.     We  likewife  know 
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that  elaftic  matter  tends  every  way,  or  endeavours  to 
difFufe  itfelf  wider  and  wider,  and  to  repel  its  own  par^ 
tides,  and  every  furrounding  body/  This  power,  or 
tendency  (to  ufe  the  common  improper  term)  is  by  no 
means  confident  with  any  theory  of  ftreams  of  particles 
flowing  any  one  way ;  bu't  is  eafily  explicable  by  that  of 
an  Infinite  Mind  within  all  matter. 

There  is,  in  fhort,  no  folution  of  the  various  and  oppofit© 
tendencies  of  the  parts  of  the  material  fyftem,  that  is  not 
palpably  abfurd,  befides  having  recourfe  to  an  Infinite 
Mind,  in  which  the  vifible  world  has  its  being,  and  by 
which  it  not  only  was  at  firft  put  into  motion,  like  a 
clock  wound  up  and  fct  a  going ;  but  is  continually^ 
from  moment  to  moment,  adluated  according  to  certain 
fixed  rules  or  methods,  which  are  what  we  call  the  Laws 
of  Nature. 

If  therefore  we  find  it  Heceflary,  on  account  of  the 
neceffary  inadivity  of  matter,  which  has  nothing  in  its 
nature  equal  to  the  complicated  motions,  .which  we  fee 
in  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  to  conclude,  that  the  Infinite 
Author  of  Nature  does  continually,  either  mediately  or 
immediately,  exert  his  indefatigable  power  in  conduc- 
ing and  adtuating  the  inanimate  machine ;  we  cannot 
fuppofe  lefs,  than  that  he  bellows  as  much  of  his  atten- 
tion and  fuperintendency  upon  the  moral  fyftem,  as  upon 
the  natural ;  for  the  latter,  having  been  produced  for 
the  fake  of  the  former,  fliews  the  former  to  be  of  fupe- 
rior  value. 

The  fuperintendency  of  a  world  infinite  in  extent^ 
and  containing  an  infinite  number  of  particulars,  would 
evidently  be  no  more  than  what  Infinite  Power  and 
Omniprefence  would  be  fully  equal  to.  So  that  the 
thought  of  any  Ihadow  of  diflScuIty  in  governing  the 
univerfe,  ought  never  to  enter  into  our  minds. 

To  fuppofe  great  part  of  the  fcheme  of  Providence 
carried  on  by  the  miniftration  of  angels,  or  other  created 
beings,  comes  to  the  fame,  as  afcribing  all  to  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  Supreme..  For  every  created  be- 
ing in  the  univerfe,  the  higheft  feraph,  as  well  as  the 
meaneft  reptile,  derives  all  his  powers  from  the  Supreme, 
and  depends  from  moment  to  moment,  upon  the  Uni- 
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Ttrfal  Author  of  exiftencei  for  his  beiog,  and  the  exa- 
tion  of  all  his  powers. 

The  promifcuous  didribution  of  happiners  and  mi&ry 
in  this  life,  or  what  we  commonly  call  good  or  bad  for- 
tune, is  no  fort  of  objei^ion  to  the  do<%rine  of  a  Provi- 
dence. The  continual  and  certain  confequences  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  refpedively,  the  immediate  interpofitionof 
Heaven,  on  every  occafion,  would  have  been  wholly  io- 
coniident  with  a  date  of  difcipline.  And  yet  there  is 
a  general  fcheme  as  vifibly  carried  on  in  the  moral 
world,  as  in  the  natural ;  though  many  particulars  in 
both  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  our  weak  faculties. 

To  fay,  that  it  is  difparaging  the  Divine  Wifflomto 
alle.Gfe  the  neceflity  or  propriety  of  a  continual  exertion 
of  power  in  the  natural  world,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  iuppofed  to  have  been  fo  conftituted  at  firft  as  to 
proceed  of  itfelf,  without  the  continued  application  of 
the  Almighty  hand ;  this  objedlion,  duly  confidered, 
has  no  manner  of  weight.  For,  if  the  material  world 
was  to  exill  at  all,  it  was  necelTary  it  fhould  be  what  by 
the  very  nature  of  matter  it  mud  be  ;  that  is,  inanimate 
and  in^dive.  And  if  fo,  it  muft  be  actuated,  or  be  mo- 
tionlcfs,  or  at  lead  it  mud  have  no  complex  motions. 
The  truth  is,  a  felf-moving  complicated  material  ma- 
chine, is  a  contradidion  in  terms ;  and  therefore  what 
could  not  poffibly  exid. 

If  we  conlider  that  the  Infinite  Mind  inhabits  all 
created  and  uncreated  fpace,  we  (hall  think  it  as  proper 
in  Him  to  adluate  continually  the  itnmenfe  machine  of 
the  univerfe,  to  every  atom  of  which  he  is  immediately 
prefent,  as  for  a  human  mind  to  adluate  the  body  it  in- 
habits. And  no  one  in  his  fenfes  ever  thought  it  would 
have  been  better,  that  the  body  ftiould  have  been  made 
to  perform  its  functions  like  a  clock  once  wound  up, 
than  that  it  ftiould  be  continually,  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment, at  the  command  of  the  mind,  to  afluate  it  at 
pleafure. 

,In  the  fame  manner,  with  refpeft  to  the  moral  world, 
it  is  not  leflening  the  wifdom  or  power  of  the  univerfal 
moral  Governor,  to  fuppofe  interpofitions  neceflary. 
There  are  various  confiderations  which  fliew  the  con- 
trary. In 
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In  general,  that  of  the  prefent  frail  and  pitiable  date 
of  Human  Nature ;  the  circutnftance  of  an  evil  being's 
having  got  an  afcendancj  over  mankind ;  of  the  firfl  in- 
tTodu<ftion  of  vice  being  through  temptation,  which 
may  be  our  peculiar  misfortune  j  of  our  being  perhaps 
one  of  the  lowed  orders  of  moral  agents ;  thefe  circum- 
flances  may  render  it  proper,  that  wc  at  leafi  fhould 
have  fome  extraordinary  affiftance  given  us,  that  there 
fhould  be  fome  peculiar  interpoiitions  in  our  favour. 
Now,  tp  fuppofe  a  pofitive  providential  ceconomy  and 
fuperintendency  carried  on,  is  fuppofing  the  eafieft  poffi«- 
ble  fcheme  for  gaining  fuch  ends  as  might  be  wanted 
for  the  advantage  of  our  fpecies. 

Communities  feem  to  require  a  providence,  to  reward 
or  punilh  their  behaviour  in  their  national  and  publip 
charafter,  as  on  occafion  of  the  obfervance,  or  breach 
of  laws  of  nations,  or  alliances.  The  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhmentsof  the  ftiture  ftate  will  be  p^rfonal.  Good  men, 
being  guilty  of  faults,  ought  to  fuffer  in  this  world, 
though  they  come  to  final  happinefs  in  the  next ;  that 
evil  may  not  wholly  elcape ;  which  feems  to  infer  the 
propriety  of  a  Providence.  The  wonderful  difcovery  of 
the  perpetrators  of  horrid  crimes,  particularly  murder, 
is  a  ftrong  prefuraption  of  the  truth  of  this  do(9:rinc. 

But  revelation  puts  this  matter  wholly  out  of  doubt; 
as  it  every  where  goes  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  conti- 
nual Divine  fuperintendency  over  the  natural  sfnd  moral 
world.  For  it  reprefents  this  world  as  God's  world, 
created,  preferved,  continually  conducted,  and  hereafter 
to  be  judged  by  Him.  It  exhibits  a  fcheme  of  the  Divine 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of 
one  nation  in  particular  ^^  which  is  altogether  incon- 
fiftent,  without  taking  in  the  idea  of  a  Providence* 
Prophecy,  and  miracles,  of  which  elfewhcre,  neceflarily 
fuppofe  Divine  interpofition.  And  Holy  Scripture  in 
a  variety  of  places  exprefsly  affirms  the  dodrine  of  Pro- 
vidence.    For  it  informs  us, 

"  That  God  preferveth,  and  upholdeth  all  things  by 
**  the  word  of  his  power ;  and  that  they  continue  to 
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••  this  day  accordinjj  to  his  ordinance.     That  he  hal 
'*  appointed  feed  time  and  harveft,  cold  and  heatfum-l 
**  nicrand  winter;  and  that  they  ihall  not ceafe, whiki 
*•  the  carih  remaineth.     That  with  him  is  the  founUiDl 
*'  of  lite.     That  he  preferves  man  and  bead,  and  gins 
"  food  to  all  fl':fli.     That  in  His  hand  is  the  foulof  evwy' 
••  Jiving  thing,  and  the  breath  of  every  creature.   Thai| 
"  in  liim  we  live,   and  move,  and  have  our  being,  v 
•*  holds  our  fouls  in  life,  and  will  be  our  guide  eventol 
death      That  he  preferves  us,    whilft   we  fl^ep,  aoi 
•  when  we  w.ike  ;  when  we  go  out,  and  when  we  come 
in,  ev;*n   fro:n  the    womb,    making    us  to  dwell  in 
raftty.     That  he  is  the  univerfal  King,  and  Judge  of 
•*  all,   .\m\  dors  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of 
•*  heaven,    and    am  mg   the  inhabitants  of   the  eartb. 
That  angt  Is,   archangels,  principalities  and  power^ 
thrones  and  dominions,  are  fubjed  to  Him,   and  that 
ihry  rejoice  to  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  to 
"  h\9  word.     That  he  gives  truitful   ieafons  on  eartb, 
"  and   crowns  the  year  with  his  goodnefs  ;   and  agaii^ 
«•  at  his  pleafnre,  (liuts  up  heaven,  that  there  be  no  rain, 
**  iv\d  that  the  land   yield  not  her  increafe  ;   turning  a 
•*  frnittul  land  into  barrennefs,   for  the  wickednefs  of 
•*  them  that  dwell  therein.     That  the  Moft  High  rules 
"  in  the  kingdom  of  men,    and  gives  it  to  whomfoever 
**  he  will.     That  he  puts  down  one,  and   fets  another 
•*  up.     That  by  him  kings  reign,  and  princes  bear  rule. 
"  That  unlefs  he  keep  the  city,  the  watchmen  watch  in 
**  vain.     That    he    increafes  the  nations  ;    and   again 
*«  dertroys  them  ;   that  he  enlarges,   and   ftraitens  them 
**  at  his  pleafure.     That  whenever  he  fpeaks  concern- 
**  ing  a  nation,   to  build   and  to  plant,   or  to  pluck  up 
**  and  deftroy  ir,  his  counfel  fliall  (land,  and  he  will  do 
all  his  pleafure.     That  from  him  comes  every  good 
nnd  perRdl  gift ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  there   is  uo 
**  (penal)  evil  in  the  world,  which  he    has    not  fent 
That  he  kills,  and  makes  alive ;   that  he  wounds,  and 
heals ;    brings  down    to  the  grave,   and  brings   up 
again,    at   pleafure.     That   the   preparations  of  the 
*•  heart  and  the  anfwcrof  the  tongue,  are  from  God,  who 
**  givw's  vvifdcm  to  the  wife,  and  knowledge  to  thofe  who 
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T,  ^  know  underftanding  ;  and  when  it  feems  good  to  hinj, 

J^  **  hides  the  thing  from  the  wife  and  prude  nt,  which  he 

1 1  <i  reveals  to  babes.   That  he  makes  poor,,  and  makes  rich  ; 

■'  *.*  brings  low,  and  lifts  up.  That  rich^rs  and  honour  come 

**  **  from  him.  That  the  race  is  not  to  the  (wifr,  northebat- 

*  ^  tie  to  the  ftrong  ;  nor  bread  to  the  wile,  nor  favour  to 

«  "  men  of  {kill ;  but  it  is  the  hand  of  God,  that  has 

^  c  ^  wrought  all  thefe  things.     That  though  the  borfe  be 

^  ^^  prepared  again  ft  the  day  of  battle,  fafety  is  from  God. 

e  **  That  iie  makes  wars  to   ceafe,   and  fends  the  fword 

■  "  among  the  nations,  at  his  pleafure.     That  the  wrath 

m  ^  of  man  (hall  be  made  to  work  out  his  praife,  and  the 

;i  **  remainder  (hall  be  reftrained.     That  when  the  lot  i% 

n  *,*  caft,  the  difpofing  of  it  is  of  God.     That  he  works  all 

a  "things  according  to  the  counfel  of  bis  own  will,  and 

I   *"*  is  accountable  to  no  one.'' 

B        The  truth  of  the  dodlrine  of  Providence  is  therefore 
1^    e(labli(hed  upon  reafon  and  revelation. 

To  proceed  to  another  fubjed: :  The  account  we'  have 
'  in  Scripture  of  our  fpecies  in  general  fufFering  by  the 
firft  offence  of  our  grand  parents,  may  feem  at  firft  view 
fomewhat  difficult  to  underftand  ;  as  if  it  were  a  hard- 
fliip  that  we  (hould  be  in  any  refpedl  lofers  by  what  we 
are  innocent  of.  That  we  (hould  be  in  danger  of  being 
condemned  to  any  future  or  final  puni(hment  upon  any 
account,  but  our  own  perfonal  voluntary  guilt,  is  con-f 
trary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  would  indeed 
render  revelation,  as  well  as  reafon,  wholly  ufelefs  for 
.  direding  us  to  the  means  of  working  cut  our  own  fal- 
ration,  and  avoiding  deffruction.  That  perfed  Juftice 
fhould  determine  one  perfon  to  final  deftrudion  for 
what  was  done  by  another,  many  ages  before  his  birth, 
pt  once  overturns  all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  if  we  cannot  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  we  cannot 
'  be  expeded,  nor  (hould  ever  have  been  commanded,  to 
forfake  the  error  of  our  ways,  and  4^  that  wh  Jt  is  lawful 
and  right.  So  that  this  opinion  grolsly  n»ifreprefent$ 
the  charader  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  and  lubverts 
religion,  natural  and  revealed,  from  the  foundation. 
But  that  the  natural,  as  well  as  judicial  effed  of  the  (irft 
Violation  of  Divine  Authority,  follqweq  by  innurperable 
•      '  4  fucceeding 
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facceeding  tranrgreflions,  might  be  the  finking  of  the 
fpecies  Tome  degrees  lower ;  the  fubjedting  thetn,  and  the 
world  they  inhabit,  to  vifible  marks  of  Divine  difplea* 
Aire  ;  and  their  being,  upon  the  whole,  of  courfe,ini 
iituation  lefs  promifing  for  univerfal  virtue  and  happi- 
r.els ;  may  be  reafonable  enough  to  fuppofe,  and  may 
be  found  to  have  been  intended  for  valuable  moral  par- 
poibs.  For,  as  the  cafe  of  our  fpecies  is,  that  they  have 
continued  difobedicnt  ever  fince  the  firft  offence,  itb 
but  reafonable,  that  they  be  expoied  to  fufierings  and 
afHidions.  And  as  the  natural  tendency  of  afflidioois 
reformation,  and  every  inftance  of  our  world's  beipg  is 
a  ruined  ftate,  and  under  a  curfe^  ought  to  furnifli  a  me- 
morial of  the  great  evil  of  vice  ;  on  thefe  confideratioos. 
the  prefent  (late  of  the  world  is  evidently  an  effed  ol 
the  Divine  goodnefs,  as  well  as  feverity*  If  man  is 
funk  below  the  ftation,  in  which  the  fpecies  were  firft 
placed,  he  has  no  room  for  complaint :  for  he  might 
have  been  placed  there  at  his  creation.  If  our  condi- 
tion feems  lefs  promifing  for  virtue  and  happinefs,  than 
that  in  which  the  firft  of  the  fpecies  were  at  their  crea- 
tion placecT;  it  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  remembered, 
that  revelation  fliews,  very  great  things  have  been  done 
for  us,  more  than  fufficient  to  make  up  for  what  feem- 
ing  difadvantagcs  we  may  labour  under.  And  thus  all 
ground  of  complaint  is  efTedually  precluded. 
.  The  Scripture  account  of  the  deftruclion  of  mankind 
by  a  general  deluge,  is  a  fubjeft  which  deferves  to  be 
briefly  coniidered. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  pofitively  affirmed,  that  this, 
or  the  other,  was  the  true  caufe  of  a  particular  fuperna- 
tural  pha^nomenon,  or  the  method  in  which  it  was 
brought  about ;  we  may  yet  conclude  in  general,  that 
it  is  more  fuitable  to  the  ways  of  God,  to  bring  about 
all  efFeds,  as  well  natural,  as  thofe  we  call  fupema- 
tural,  or  miraculous,  by  certain  adequate  means,  and, 
as  far  as  poflible,  confidently  with  the  ftated  laAvs  and 
courfe  of  nature.  That  a  mighty  wind  fliould,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  account,  feparate  the  Red-lea  for 
the  paflage  of  the  people  of  Ifraely  was  as  proper  a  mi- 
racle wrought  in  their  favour,  as  if  the  immediate  word 

or 
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ii  or  will  of  God  had  done  it.  And  if  the  general  deluge 
i  was  brought  on  by  fome  pre-eftabliftied  natural  means, 
6  it  was  no  lefs  a  Divine  judgment  upon  a  race  of  crea- 
::  tures,  whofe  wickednefs  was  forefeen,  than  if  it  had 
ii  been  caufed  by  the  immediate  exertion  of  Omnipotence. 
I  What  conftitutes  a  particular  wonderful  event  a  proper 
I  iniracley  in  a  theological  feofe,  is,  its  being  exprefsly 
I  appealed  to  by  fome  perfon^  as  a  confirmation  of  a  new 
j  pretended  doSrine  or  miffion  from  heaven.  The  gene- 
i  ral  deluge  was  accordingly  foretold,  and  the  people  of 
U  thofe  ancient  times  forwarned  of  it  by  Noab,  but  in 
f  vain.  Should  a  perfon,  pretending  to  a  Divine  miflion^ 
ibretel  an  earthquake  fome  months  or  years  before, 
iand  an  earthquake  fliould  happen  exaftly  at  the  threa-, 
iened  time,  all  reafonable  nlen  would  yield  that  mca- 
fure  of  affent  to  his  aflertions  and  prctenfions,  which 
might  be  thought  juftly  due  to  the  authority  of  one  An- 
gle miracle,  taken  in  conjunftion  with  the  other  cir- 
cumftancesof  his  own  charafter,  and  that  of  his  dodrinc, 
Yet  earthquakes  are  efFeds  of  natural  caufes.  And  if 
any  perfon  thinks  it  difparages  thfe  miracle  of  the  flood 
to  fay,  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  inftrumen- 
tality  of  an  intervening  caufe,  the  objcftipn  is  the  fame, 
taking  it  for  an  immediate  efFeft  of  Divine  Power.  For 
the  end  being  the  deftrudion  pf  a  race  of  degenerate! 
mortals,  it  may  as  well  be  faid,  Why  were  they  not  all 
ftruck  dead  in  a  moment  by  a  word  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  without  the  inftrumentality  of  the  fuffocating 
element  of  water  ?  as.  Why  was  the  flood  brought  on 
by  means  of  any  intervening  caufe  ?  No  one  doubts, 
whether  the  old  world  was  deftroyed  by  God,  as  an 
exemplary  punifhment  for  their  wickednefs.  Why 
fliould  any  one  think  it  lefs  a  Divine  judgment,  for  its 
being  brought  about  in  a  confiftency  with  the  regular 
and  uniform  procedure  of  nature,  than  if  it  had  been  an 
cfFcdl  quite  detached  from,  and  unconn.e6led  with  the  uni- 
verfal  Icheme  ;  which  is  not  fo  beautiful,  fo  mafterly, 
por  fo  worthy  of  an  univerfal  Governor. 

Since  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  of  the  caufe  of  the 
tides,  which  puzzled  all  antiquity,  and  has  been  fhewn 
^)jr'our  incomparable  philofopher  to  be  the  effed  of  the 
'  •  z  mutual 
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mutual  gravitation  of  the  earth  and  moon  ;  it  is  very 
eaiily  conceivable,  that  a  nearer  approach  of  the  moca 
toward  our  earth,  by  a  third  part  ot  her  whole  diftaoce, 
ivould  caufe  an  enormpuil^  high  tide.     If  thereforeve 
fuppofe  the  moon,  or  any  other  celeftial  body,  to  ap- 
proach very  near  to  the  earth,  the  efifetfl  muft  be  facli 
a  tide,  as  would  rile  higher  than  the  higheil  lands,  and, 
rolling  round  the  globe,  would  wafh  down  alkerrellrii 
creatures  into  the  deep,  where  they  muft  perifb.  As 
we  know  that  comets,  from  time  to  time,  comefromaE 
parts  of  the  heavens,  and  enter  into  the  planetary  re- 
gions ;  it  is  no  unnatural  fuppofition,  to  imagine  that  a 
comet,  pading  near  the  earth  at  the  time  of  th^  deluge, 
might  have  been  the  appointed  inftrument  of  the  Di- 
vine vengeance,  by  producing,  by  means  of  attraftioc, 
a  difruption  of  the  outward  fliell  of  this  earth,  under 
which  it  is  probable  a  great  colledlion  of  waters  was 
lodged;  which  being  by  attradion   rai  fed  into  an  ex- 
ceffive  tide,  muft  occalion  the  immerfion  and  deftrudioo 
of  all  land  animals.     And  which   might  in  great  part 
be  afterwards  abforbed  into  vaft  empty  caverns  in  the 
earth,  which  might  by  the  fame  means  be  opened  for 
its  reception,  and  thus  the  prefent  dry  land  left.    The 
Scripture  account,  of  the  "  breaking  up  of  the  foun- 
**  tains  of  the  great  deep,''  feems   to  countenance  this 
notion;  which  whoever    w^ould  examine  thoroughly, 
may  TC2Ld  IVbiJion^s  Theory  of  the  £arth.      That  it  is 
made  very  probable  in  that  work,  that  a  comet  did  pafs 
near  the  annual  path  of  the  earth,  about  the  time  of  the 
general  deluge,  is  acknowledged  by  the  mod  judicious 
aftronomers.     Thar,  upon  every  theory,   the  account  of 
the  flood  is  attended  with  difficulties,  muft  Jikewife  be 
confefled.     But  I  think  it  a  fatisfaftion,   that  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  its  being  brought  about  by  a  comet,  the 
poflibility  of  it  is  fairly  made  out,   and  even   a  fort  of 
analogy  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  in  the  tides, 
which  at  times  rife  to  fuch  heights  as  to  produce  partial 
deluges. 

However  the  flood  was  brought  about,  there  are  too 
many  vifible  and  unqueftionable  marks  of  a  general 
difruption  of  theoutfide  of  this  our  planet,  in  the  hideous 
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■.mountains,  mifliapen  rocks,  hollow  vales,  and  othet 
ds  ruinous  appearances,  with  quantities  of  fea-fhells,  bones 
'iiof  animals,  and  large  trees,  found  at  a  great  depth  in 
&  the  earth  ;  there  are,  I  fay,  too  many  marks  of  a  gene- 
■liral  concuflion  and  ruin  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
fa  to  leave  any  room  to  doubt  that  it  has  undergone  fome 
^very  great  and  univerlal  change;  which  we  have  all 
ig  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  conclude,  was  no  other  than 
i^  that  of  the  general  deluge,  which,  as  it  is  defcribed  in 
^  J  Scripture,  feems  fit  to  have  produced  exactly  the  effeds 
qt  we  obferve. 

g      It  is  true,  that  telefcopes  difcover,  on  the  face  of  the 
^  moon,   and  the  planet  Venus^  irregularities  and  rough- 
•g,  neffes,    which  make  an  appearance  fomewhat  like  to 
;ij  thofe,  which  we  may  fuppofe  might  be  obferved  from 
g  the  moon  upon  the  face  of  our  earth.     But  we  cannot 
^1  be  certain,  that  thofe  inequalities  have  not  been  part  of 
^j  the  original  make  of  thofe   bodies ;   unlefs  we  could 
^1  examine  them,  as  we  can  thofe  of  our  own  planet.     So 
^1  that  what  we  obferve  of  this  fort  upon  thofe  bodies,  does 
^  in  no  degree  affedl  what  has  been  faid  with  refped  to 
-  the  probability  that  a  general  deluge  was  the  caufe  of 
S   the  vifibly  ruinous  ftate  of  our  earth  ;  for  we.cannot  be 
I    lure,  that  the  inequalities  cm  the  face  of  the  Moon  and 
Venus  are  of  the  fame  ruinous  kind  with  thofe  of  our 
world.     The  Moon,  efpecially,  differs  from  our  planet 
L-    in  two  eflential  particulars.     For  it  is  certain  beyond 
I    all  doubt,  that  flie  has  neither  fea,  at  lead  on  the  face 
which  is  always  towards  us,  nor  atmofphere  of  air.     So 
[    that  we  cannot  reafon    on  any  minute  circumftances 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  but  may  judge  of  what  we  find 
in  our  own  world,  the  (late  of  which  feems  perfeiSly  to 
anfwer  to  what  might  have  been  expefted  to  be  pro- 
duced by  fuch  a  deluge  as  Mofes  defcribes. 

One  particular,  with  regard  to  the  flood,  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted.  We  have  in  the  book  of  Genejis 
an  exadl  account  of  the  meafures  of  the  ark  in  cubits. 
In  tlie  time  of  Mofes^  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
world  was  fo  well  known,  or  natural  hiftory  carried 
fuch  a  length,  that  the  variety  of  different  fpecies  of 
terreftrial  animals  fhould  be  guefled  at  to  any  nearnels. 
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So  that  it  was  to  be  expected,  the  meafures  of  theaik 
lliould  be  taken  either  too  fmall  or  too  large,  if  the  cal- 
culation of  the  room  neceflary  for  lodging  feven  of  cvq 
clean  fpecies,  and  two  of  every  one  of  the  others,  \d 
been  taken  according  to  mere  huinan  knowledge,  ot 
conjecture.  Inftead  of  which,  it  is  found  by  calcula- 
tions made  in  our  times,  when  it  is^  by  means  of  ourex- 
tenlive  commerce  over  the  world,  known,  how  manj 
ilitfcrent  fpecies  of  terreftrial  animals  there  are  ioaS 
diifcrent  climes  and  countries;  that  the  meafures ic 
have  of  the  ark  would  have  afforded  juft  fufBcient  rooa 
for  all  the  creatures  to  be  (lowed  in  it,  and  oneycar'j 
provifion.  No  human  fagacity  could,  in  thofe  carlj 
times,  in  which  there  was  fo  little  intercourfe  among 
the  inhabitants  of  ditferent  countries,  have  guefledst 
the  true  number  of  different  fpecies  of  land  aniiDakio 
all  the  various  climates  of  the  world,  every  one  of  which 
alnioll  has  its  peculiar  fet.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
the  fize  and  capacity  of  the  ark  was  ordered  by  Divine 
appointment.  For  a  human  archite<%  would  undoubt- 
edly have  given  its  meafures  too  large  or  too  fmall. 

There  being  fomewhat  feemingly  difficult  in  tk 
Scripture  account  of  thofe  degenerate  beings,  the  fallen 
angels,  it  maybe  proper  to  throw  together  a  few  thoughts 
on  that  head. 

Whether  the  angelic  fpecies  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  fall,  in  a  firft  llage  of  trial,  fuch  as  that  in  which 
we  are  at  prcfcnt,  or  whether  they  had  gone  through 
their  firft  ftate  of  difcipline,  and  deviated  afterwards,  as 
it  fcems  inconliftent  with  the  nature  of  finite  moral 
agents  to  fuppofe  them  in  any  ftate  out  of  all  danger, 
or  poflibility  of  deviation  ;  whatever  particular  ftate,! 
fdv,  they  were  at  that  time  in,  the  poflibility  of  their 
dtgencrating  into  difobtdience  may  be  accounted  for 
in  a  way  comprehenfible  by  us ;  though  we  cannot  be 
fure,  that  we  have  the  true  and  full  account  of  that 
whole  matter.  The  moft  probable  account  of  the 
tranfgrcllion  and  dci^eneracy  of  thofe  once  illuftrious 
beings,  may  be,  That  they  difallowed  of  the  juft  pre- 
tentions of  the  MeJJiab  to  be  the  general  Governor  of 
their  whole  order  j  as  the  perverfe  Jews  afterwards  re- 
jected 
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'   jedled  him,  when  he  came  in  the  jflefh.     To  fuppofe 
!    that  the  angels,  now  fallen,   were  capable  of  refolutely 
f    and  deliberately  oppoling  themfelves  to  Omnipotence, 
;    or  raifing  rebellion  againft  God,  as  God^  is  abfurd.  But 
it 'is  no  way  inconceivable,    that  they  might  at  firft 
queflion  the  Meffiah*s  pretenfions  to  authority  over  them^; 
which  might,  for  any  thing  we  know,   be  difputable^ 
as  his  miffion  appeared  to   fome  even  of  the  fincere, 
though  not  fufficiently  confiderate,  Jews.     In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  we  can  eafily  enough  conceive  the  poffi- 
bility  of  their  being  milled,  by  pride,  by  example,  and 
perfuaflon  of  Satan^  the  leader  of  the  adverfe  party, 
tvho  probably  himfelf  had  afpired  to  a  fuperiority  over 
his  fellow-beings,  and  could  not  brook  a  rival.     As  to 
the  difficulty  of  fuppofing  a  fet  of  beings,  of  fuch  fupe- 
rior  wifdom  as  we  commonly  fuppofe  they  pofleffed^ 
capable  of  error  ;  Scripture  itfelf  exprefsly  affirms,  that 
the  angels  are  chargeable  with  folly.     Befides,  we  pro- 
tiounce  raftily,  when  we  pretend  to  aflert,  that   the 
angels  were  at  the  time  of  their  fall  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  mofl  knowing  of  our  fpecies.     We  find  indeed  thofe 
who  kept  their  integrity,  (poke  of  in  Scripture  as  raifed 
to  very  high  degrees  of  elevation.     But  nothing  can 
from  thence  be  argued  with  refpeft  to  thofe  who  fell 
many  ages  before,  when  perhaps  they  might  not  be  rifen 
to  any  fuch  degree  of  perfed:ion  as  the  good  part  of  that 
fpecies  now  enjoy,   which  may  be  the  reward  of  their 
virtue  and  fidelity.     Befides,  fuppofing  thofe  beings  to 
have  fallen  from  a  fl:ate  of  happinefs,  to  which  they 
were  raifed  in  confequence  of  their  having  with  fuccefs 
paft  through  one  ftage  of  trial  or  difcipline,   we  know 
not  whether  one  ft:age  of  difcipline  was  all  that  ^yas 
allotted  them.     We  know  not  but  they  were  to  pafa 
through  two,  or  more,  as  one  properly  fpeaking  feems 
appointed  for  us,  though,  as  obferved  before,  no  fl:ate  of 
freedom  can  be  wholly  fecure  from  ail  poffibility  of 
deviation,  but  only  more  and  more  fo,  according  to  the 
increafing  experience,  longer  habitude,  and  greater  wif- 
dom of  moral  agents.     We  know  not,  but  the  angelic 
fpecies  were  raifed  to  the  happinefs,   from  which  they 
fell,  in  confequence  of  their  going  through  a  more 
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advantageous  and  eafy  firft  flage   of  probation,  than 
U'hat  is  appointed  us  ;  and  that,   to  balance  that  advan- 
tage, the  happinefs  they  were  raifed  to  was  more  preca- 
T'ous  than  that  which  is  deflined  for  thofe  of  our  fpecies, 
who  ihall  acquit  themfelves  with  honour  of  a  more  dif- 
ficult one.     This  feems  no  more    than  equitable,-  aad 
iiatunil,  that  the  confequence  of  an  eafier  ftate  of  trial 
pailbd  through  with  fuccefs  (hould  be  a  lower  degree, 
and 'more  precarious  kind,  of  happinefs  ;  and  of  a  more 
difFicUlt  one,  a  higher  and  more  certain  kind  of  happi- 
nefs.    And  bcfides,    it  is  very  probably  the  nature  of 
all  moral  agents  to  value  moft,  and  be  mofl  afraid  of 
lofing,  what  has  coft  them  the  greatell  i>ains  to  attain, 
and  what  o»ly  a  few  have  attained.      However  it  be, 
there  is  plainly  no  abfurdily  in  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  fall  of  a  certain  number  of  beings,   of  a  rank 
j)rior  in  cxiftence,  and  fuperior  in  dignity,  to  ours  \  nor 
of  their  being  driven,  by  a  total  defpair  of  recovery  to 
the  Divine  favour,  to  a  confirmed  habit  of  perfeverance 
in  vice,  and  oppofition  to  all  good ;  which,  increafing, 
muft  increafe  their  punifhment,  and  multiply  their  dam- 
nation.    That  thole  defperate  beings,  who  know  them- 
felves to  be  fealcd  to  dellruftion,  (hould,    as  far  as  per- 
mitted, exercife  an  implacable  envy  and  hatred  againft 
our   fpeeies,   of  whom   they  forfee  that  fome  part  will 
rife  to  that  happinefs,   from  which  they  are  irrecovera- 
bly fallen,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     A  Nero,  a  Duke 
cCAlva,  a  bloody  father  inquilitor*;  are  not  thefe  dae- 
mons ?  If  we  have  fuch  diabolical  beings  in   our  own 
fpecies,   who  have   had  fo  fhort  a  time  to  improve  ifl 
wickedncfb,  and   are  flill  under  a  difpenfation  of  hea- 
venly grace  ;  why   fliould  we  wonder  at  any  accounts 
wc  have   in  Sciipture  of  the  confirmed  wickednefs  of 
fpirits  abandoned  to  defpair,  and  who  have  had  many 
thoufands  of  years  to  improve  and  harden  themfelves  in 
vice  ? 

Some  have  made  a  d  ifliculty  of  the  incarnation  ofCbriJl; 
as  if  there  were  in  that  dodrine  fomewhat  peculiarly 
hard  to  admit,  or  next  to  abfurd.  But  in  fuch  cafes, 
where  nothing  is  required  to  be  granted,   but   what  is 
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E  -analogous  to  the  courfe  of  nature ;  it  does  not  feem  rea- 
n  fonable  to  hefitate  at  any,  fuppofed  difficulty,  which,  if 
^i  removed,   would  leave  another  confefledly  as  hard  to 
»£  iurmount.     How  a  fpiritual  being,  of  any  rank  what- 
g  jcver,  comes  to  be  immured  in  a  material  vehicle,  is  to 
^j  us  wholly  inconceivable.     The  incarnation  of  a  human 
J  foul  is  a  myftery  utterly  inexplicable  by  human  faga- 
j  city.     Nor  is  it  at  all  more  incomprehenfible,  how  an 
^  angel,  or  archangel,  fhould  animate  a  body,  than  how 
^  a  human  mind  fhould.     The  difficulty  does  not  arife 
^  from  the  rank,  or  dignity,  of  the  fpiritual  being ;  but 
•   from  the  nature  of  fpirits  in  general ;   whofe  power  of 
^  animating  and  aftuating  a  material   vehicle,  and  the 
nexusj  which  forms  the  union  between  two  natures  fo 
^   different,  are  to  us  wholly  inconceivable. 
\       And  as  to  the  objed:ion,  Of  its  being  improbable, 
that  a  being  of  fuch  dignity,  as.  that  of  the  MeJJiah^ 
ihould  condefcend  to  afUime,  for  a  time,  the  lowefl  ita- 
tion  of  rational  nature  ;  it  will  prefently  vanifn,  on  con- 
fidering  the  importance  of  the  purpofe,  for  which  he  did 
/p.     For  if,  in  confequence  of  this  amaxing  condefcen- 
fion,  there  fhould,  in  a  confiftence  with  the  Divine  redi- 
tude,  and  eflabliflied  order  of  the  moral  world,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  creature,  many  thoufands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  our  fpecies,  be  raif^d  hereafter  by  degrees  to 
'  fuch  greatnefs  and  goodnefs,  that  the  prefent  ftation  of 
the  archangel  Gabriel  will  be  regarded  by  them  as  an 
inferior  one  (which  will  certainly  one  day  be  the  cafe) 
who  can  think  any  apparatus,  to  gain  fuch  an  end,  too 
coflly,   or  operofe  ?    Whoever  duly  conliders  the  llu- 
pendous  excellence  of  a  nature,  which,   however  mean 
and  low  at  prefent,  is  yet  formed  capable  of  an  endlefs 
progreffion  in  every  noble  quality ;  will  not  think  any 
contrivance  ill  bellowed,  or  any  condefcenlion  too  low, 
to  gain  the  moral  improvement  of  fuch  a  fpecies.    Add, 
that  condefcenfion  on  a  proper  occafion,  and   for  fonle 
important  end,  is  fuitable  to  a  fuperior  nature';  and  pe- 
iculiarly  agreeable  to  every  grfeat  mind.     And  let  the 
confideration  of  the  high  exaltations  of  the  MeJJiab^  in 
confequence  of  his  gracious  interpofition   for  the  re- 
covery of  a  ruined  fpecies,  be  taken  in.     Add  likewife 
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the  Divine  plealure  of  exerting  a  benevolence  fo  extcn-l 
five,  that  an  eternity  will  be  employed  by  a  race  of  be' 
ings,  delivered  by  it  from  utter  deflru6lion,  incelebrat-l 
ing  its  praifc^,  and  expreffing  that  gratitude,  whKi| 
every  liiceecding  period  of  their  happy  exiftencewil 
heighten,  every  new  enjoyment  will  inflame  with  CYe^| 
groviing  raptures. 

To  pretend  to  difpute  whether  it   was  poffible  fa 
mankind  to  be  rcftored  by  any  other  means  than  thofe 
which  Infinite  Wifdom  has' chofen,  is    both  prtfump- 
tuous  and  ufelels.     It  is  our  wifilom  to  confider  what 
we  have  to  do,  as  the  moral  conftitution  of  things  ii; 
not  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  "vain  fpeculations  upon  what 
could  do  us  no  fervice  to  know,  and  what  it  is  impol- 
fible  we  fliould  by  our  own  fagacity  ever  difcover.  In 
general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  repentance  and  refor- 
mation of  offenders  was  not  of  itfelf,   without  feme  ad- 
ditional apparatus,  fufficient,  confidently  with  the  Di- 
vine fchcme,  to  reftore  a  guilty  order  of  beings  to  a  ca- 
pacity of  being  received  to  pardon.      For  Divine  wif- 
dom never  ufes  a  more  operofe  method    of  proceeding, 
when  one  lefs  fu  will  anfwer  the  end. 

Whether  we  fliall  at  all,  in  the  prefent  ftate,  beableto 
determine  wherein  the  principal  propriety  or  neceffityof 
the  death  of  C'ibri// confided,  and  how  it  came  to  be  effica- 
cious for  our  refloration  to  the  Divine  favour,  is  greatly 
to  be  quefiioned;  as  Scripture  has  only  declared  to  us 
the  faft,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  his  laying  down  his  life 
for  mankind,   wiiich  w;is  the  great  end  of  his  coming 
into  the  world,  that  we  are  to  be  received  to  pardon  and 
mercy;  but  has  given  us  no  precife  account  of  the  modus 
of  the  operation  of  his  death  for  that  purpofe,   nor  how 
the  ends  of  the  Divine  government  v/ere  anfwered  by 
it.     In  general,  may  it  be  faid,  That  the  confideration 
of  fo  important  a  fcheme  found  neceflary  for  reftoring 
an  offending  order  of  beings,  is  likely  to  ftrike  all  ra- 
tional minds,  who  may  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
it,  with  a  very  awful  fenfe  of  the  fatal  evil    of  vice, 
which  made  it  neceffary.     And  as  they  muft  fee  the 
difficulty  of  finding  fuch  a  mediator  for  themfelves,  in 
cafe  of  their  offending,  they  may  thereby  be  the  more 
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t   eflfedually  deterred  from  difobedience.     It  may  imprels 
r    them  with  high  notions  of  the  Divine  purity,  and  aver- 
i   fion  to  evil,  u^hich  made  the  reftoration  of  offenders  a 
:    work  fo  difficult  and  expenfive.    And  we  know  not  how 
•    wide  each  particular  in  the  moral  fcheme  of  the  Divine 
J   government  may  extend.     We  are  told  in  Scripture, 
that  the  angels  defire  to  look  into  the  myftery  of  our 
,    felvation  :  That  fome  of  them  have  actually  fallen  from 
I    their  obedience  is  doubted  by  none  who  admit  revela- 
i    tion  :   That  there  is  any  ftate  of  finite  virtue  and  hap-' 
,    ptnefs  fo  fecure,  as  that  it  is  impollibleto  fall  from  it; 
or  that  created  beings  cai;r,  confidently  with  freedom, 
be  raifed  to  any  fuch  ftate  as  to  defy  weaknefs  and  er- 
ror, and  to  be  above  all  advantage  from  inftruftion  by 
precept  or  example,  is  by  no  means  to  be  affirmed. 
And  if  there  be  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  in  all  ftates  free 
agents  are  fallible  (though  more  and  more  fecure  of 
continuing  in  their  obedience,  as  more  perfed)  fince 
according  to  Scripture  even  the  angels  are  chargeable 
with  folly  ;  it  may  then  be  put  as  a  conjecture,  whether 
the  fcheme  of  the  reftoration  of  mankind  may  not  have 
immenfely  extenfive  and  valuable  effedts  upon  various 
orders  of  moral  agents  throughout  the  univerfe  for  pre- 
ferving  them  in  their  obedience.     Thjs  effeft  the  con- 
fideration  of  it  ought  to  haye  efpecially,  above  all,  on  us, 
who  are  moft  nearly  interefted  in  it;  and  we  ought  not 
to  hope  to  efcape,  if  we  negledl  fo  great  falvation  ;  and 
ought  therefore,  if  we  name  the  name  of  Chrijij  to  re- 
folve  to  depart  from  iniquity.     It  is  alfo  to  be  expefted, 
that  the  confideration  of  what  our  everlafting  happinefs 
coft,    fliould  immenfely  enhance    the  value  of  it  to 
thofe  of  our  fpecies  who  fliall  hereafter  be  found  fit  for 
it ;  efpecially  with  the  additional  confideration  of  the 
hideous  ruin  we  fliall  have  efcaped,  which  is  fuch  as  to 
render  it  neceflary  for  the  Son  of  God  to  leave  for  a 
feafon    his   eternal  glory,   to   defcend  to   our    lower 
world,  and  give  himfelf  to  death,  to  deliver  as  many 
of  us  as  would  from  it.      That   our  Savjour  died  a 
witnefs  to  the   truth   of  his   own    miffion    and  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  a'facrifice  for  the  fins  of  mankind,  is 
certain.     But  it  is  evident,  that  his  death  was  very  dif- 
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terent,  both  in  intention  and  confequences,    fcom  thofe 
of  the  martyrs.     That  his  death  was  alfo  a  glorious  in- 
ftance  of  obedience,  and  a  noble  example  for  our  imi- 
tation, and  that  of  all  rational  agents,  is  alfo  to  be  taken 
in,  and  heightei)s  the  grandeur  of  the  fcheme.     A  con- 
fequcnce  from  the  obedience  and  death  of  Chri/t^  men- 
tioned in   Scripture,    and  hinted  above,    is   his  being 
**  highly  exalted,  and  receiving  a  name   above  every 
"  name  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
"  Father."     Of  which  likewife  we  can  fee  the  propriety 
and  juftice.     And  Scripture  alfo  countenances  the  opi- 
nion, That  the  high  exaltation  of  fuch    a   number  of 
mankind,   as  fliall  be  found  capable  of  it,    is  given  him 
a;:>  a  reward  for  his  fulVejings. 

However,  none  of  thcfe  confiderations,  nor  all  of 
them  together,  come  up  to  the  point  in  quefticn,  viz. 
What  connedion  in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  be- 
tween the  death  of  Chri/t  and  the  falvation  of  mankind. 
I'his  will  probably  be  u  dtfuleratum  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent (late  lads. 

To  cxpeft  that  we  fliould  be  informed  of  the  Divine 
occonomy  with  the  fame  diftindnefs  as  of  our  own  duty, 
would  be  a  piece  of  arrogance  above  ordinary.  It  is 
by  experience  we  are  inftruded  in  temporals,  as  well 
as  fpirituals ;  and  we  proceed  according  to  it,  and  are 
fuccefsful  in  the  aflairs  of  life,  while  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Wifdom  ads 
in  the  natural  world,  and  ought  in  all  reafon  to  expect 
to  know  flill  lefs  of  his  fcheme  in  a  fupernatural  inter- 
pofition ;  as  the  plan  of  our  redemption  may  be  called. 
Did  we  know,  which  probably  it  is  not  proper  we 
iliould,  more  of  the  foundations  and  connections  of  the 
various  parts  of  that  fublime  fcheme,  we  fliould  then 
know  nothing  ufeful  to  us  but  our  duty.  That  we 
know  now  ;  and  w^th  fuch  clearnefs,  as  wuU  render  us 
wholly  inexcufable,  if  we  be  not  found  in  the  full  and 
faithful  performance  of  it. 

The  dodrine  of  the  future  rcfurredion  of  the  body 
may,  as  properly  as  any  one,  be  faid  to  be  peculiar  to 
revelation.  For  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  even 
the  more  civilized  heathen  nations  had  generally  any 
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notion  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  enlightened 
Athenians^  in  the  apoftolic  times,  ftartled  at  it,  as  alto- 
gether new  to  them.  But,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the 
great  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  to  his  hearers,  "  Why  fliould 
"  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that  God  ftiould 
V  raife  the  dead?"  To  give  life  and  being  at  firft  to 
what  was  once  nothing,  is  certainly  at  leaft  as  difficult 
as  to  reftore  a  bodily  vehicle  from  a  Hate  of  corruption, 
and  to  re-unite  to  it  the  mind,  which  had  ftill  preferved 
lis  exiflence  during  the  ftate.of  feparation*  And  the 
fame  Omnipotence,  which  was  equal  to  the  former,  may 
be  fairly  concluded  equal  to  the  latter.  The  precife 
modus,  in  which  this  re-union  of  the  material  and  fpi- 
ritual  parts  of  the  human  nature  ^t  the  refurreftion 
will  be  executed,  is  to  us,  as  well  as  innumerable 
(>ther  effefts  of  the  Divine  power,  wholly  unknown. 
The  following  hypotheiis,  or  conjedlure,  (the  author 
of  which  I  cannot  recoiled)  has  been  thought  ingeni- 
ous. That  there  may  be  originally  difpoled,  irl  the 
llrufture  of  the  human  frame,  a  fyftem  oi  Jlaminaj  in 
miniature,  of  the  future  aerial  or  aetherial  refurreftion- 
body,  fo  enveloped  or  wrapt  up,  as  to  continue  incor- 
ruptible, till  the  confummation  of  all  things;  at  which 
time,  by  a  pre-eftabli(hed  law  of  Nature,  it  may  unfold 
itfelf  in  a  manner  analogous  to  conception  or  vegetation, 
und  the  foul  being  re-united  to  it,  the  perfed:  man  may 
again  appear,  renewed  in  his  nature  and  (late,  and  yet 
in  general  the  fame  compound  being  he  is  at  prefent, 
confiding  of  foul  and  body,  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
of  body,  foul,  and  fpirit.  The  apoftle  PauVs  compa- 
rifon  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  body  to  the  fo  wing  of 
a  grain  of  wheat ;  and  the  refurredion  of  the  future  body 
to  the  fpringing  up  of  the  ftalk,  which  we  know  to  be 
nothing  elfe  than  the*unfolding  of  the  minute  Jlamina 
originally  difpofed  in  the  grain  fown,  gives  counte- 
nance to  this  conjedure,  and  probably  furnifhed  the  firft 
hint  of  it.  It  is  not  my  purpofe  to  eftablifti  any  one 
hypothefis  whatever.  The  only  end  anfwered  by  men- 
tioning a  conjedure  for  folving  this  difficulty,  if  it  be 
a  difticulty,  is  to  ftiew  the  dodrine  of  a  future  refur- 
redion to  be  conceivable,  without  any  abfurdity.     It 
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imifi  even  be  owned,  that  the  fcheme  of  a  reftoration, 
or  renovation,  of  the  whole  human  nature,  is  incom- 
parably more  beautiful  and  regular,  and  confequentlj 
more  likely  to  be  the  true  one,  than  that  received  by  the 
heathen  world,  which  fuppofed  the  total  lofs  or  deftruc- 
tion  of  one  ellential  part  of  the  nature,  I  mean  the  bodj, 
and  made  the  future  man  a  quite  different  being,  an 
unbodied  fpirit,  inftead  of  an  embodied  one.  Whereas 
the  Chriftinn  fcheme  reprefents  the  diflblution  and  &- 
paration  of  the  body  for  a  time  as  the  effeA  and  punifli- 
ment  of  vice,  and  its  reftoration  as  the  efTedt  of  the  kind 
jnterpofition  of  our  glorious  Deliverer;  by  which  means 
the  whole  exiftcnce  of  the  human  fpecies  (I  mean,  that 
part  of  them  which  fliall  be  found  fit  for  life  and  im- 
mortality) appears  uniform,  and  of  a  piece;  and  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  feparate  ftate,  goes  on  as  before, 
only  with  the  advantage  of  being  incomparably  more 
perfect,  though  ftill  the  fame  in  kind. 

The  views  held  forth  in  Scripture  of  the  future  re- 
ftoration, glory,  and  happincis  of  the  peculiar  people  of 
Ciod  ;  of  the  univcrfal  eftablilhment  of  the  molt  pure 
and  period  of  religions;  of  the  inillenniinn^  or  paradifere- 
ftored,  with  the  general  prevalency  of  virtue  and  good- 
nefs;  by  which  means  a  very  great  proportion  of  thofc, 
who  (hall  live  in  that  period,  will  come  to  happinefs; 
all  thcfe  views  are  fublime,  worthy  of  the  Divine  reve- 
lation which  exhibits  them,  and  fuitable  to  the  grcat- 
ncl .  of  the  moral  economy.  But,  as  the  future  parts  of 
prophecy  are,  and  ought  to  be,  difficult  to  underftand 
in  all  their  minute  particulars,  as  is  evident  from  the 
<liverfity  of  opinions  given  by  the  commentators  on  thofe 
parts  ol'  holy  writ ;  while  they  generally  agree,  that  the 
abo\c-mcntioned  particulars  are  in  Scripture  held  forth 
as  to  be  hereafter  accompliftied ;  •  as  this,  I  fay,  is  the 
cafe,  it  may  not  be  heceflary  that  I  attempt  to  fix  any 
one  particular  fcheme  of  the  completion  of  thofe  parts 
of  prophecy. 

The  doftrine  of  a  future  general  judgment  of  the 
whole  human  race  by  the  fame  Divine  Perfon,   who, 
by  the  power  of  the  Father,  made  the  world,  and  who 
redeemed  it,  is  held  forth  in  Scripture  in  a  manner  fuit- 
able 
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able  to  the  pomp  with  which  fo  awful  a  fcene  may  be 
expcded  to  be  tranlafted.  That  the  whole  Divine 
ceconomy,  with  refped:  to  this  world,  Ihould  conclude 
with  a  general  inquiry  into,  and  public  declaration  of; 
the  charafter,  and  fo  much  of  the  pad  conduft,  as  may 
be  neceffary,  of  every  individual  of  the  fpecies ;  and 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  different  behaviour  of  each, 
during  the  ftate  of  difcipline  and  probation,  their  fu- 
ture exiftence  (hould  be  happy  or  miferablfe  ;  that  every 
individual  fliould  be  difpofed  of  according  to  what  he 
has  made  himfelf  fit  for  ;  all  this  the  perfedl  reftitude 
of  the  Divine  nature  indifpenfably  requires.  And  with- 
out this  conclufion  of  the  whole  ceconomy,  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  muft  be  imperfed: ;  or  rather, 
without  it,  the  very  idea  of  moral  government  is  ab- 
furd  That  the  decifion  of  the  future  ftate  of  men  will 
turn  chiefly  upon  their  general  prevailing  characters ; 
the  habits  they  have  acquired  ;  the  difpofitions  they 
have  cultivated ;  their  attachment  to  virtue  and  obe- 
dience, or  to  irregularity  and  vice,  feems  proba)>le  both 
from  Scripture  and  reafon.  So  that,  as  on  one  hand  a 
few  errors,  ifnotperfifted  in,  but  repented  of  and  re- 
formed, being  confiftent  with  a  prevailing  good  charac- 
ter, may  be  overlooked ;  fo,  on  the  other,  a  thoufand 
ad:s  of  charity  or  virtue  of  any  kind,  if  done  from  indr- 
re<5l  views,  or  by  perfons  of  hypocritical  or  bad  hearts, 
will  gain  no  favour  from  the  general  Judge.  Of  what 
confequence  is  it  then  that  we  be  fure  of  our  own  inte- 
grity! And  how  dreadful  may  the  effefts  prove  of  go- 
ing out  of  the  prefent  ftatc  of  difcipline,  with  one  vi- 
cious habit  uncorrected,  or  with  a  temper  of  mind  de-. 
fectiv^e  in  refpeft  of  one  virtue  I 

Whether  all  the  more  fecret  errors  of  perfons  of  good 
charadlers,  of  which  they  have  fincerely  repented,  which 
they  have  for  years  lamented  with  floods  of  undiffem- 
bled  tears,  and  which  they  have  thoroughly  reformed, 
will  be  difplayed  to  the  full  view  of  men  and  angels, 
feems  a  queftionable  point :  For  it  does,  not  to  reafon 
appear  abfolutely  neceffary:  It  being  eafily  enough 
conceivable,  that  the  character  of  a  perfon  may  be  de- 
jferminable  by  Divine  Wifdom,  and  capable  of  being 
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fet  forth  to  the  general  view  in  a  manner  fufficiently  fa- 
tjsfaclory,  without  fo  minute  an  examination.  And  if 
foy  it  may  be  coocludedy  that  the  fincere  penitent  will 
be  put  to  no  needlefs  pain.  And  if  there  is  a  pain  more 
cruel  than  another,  it  is  for  a  generous  mind  to  be  ei- 
pofcd  to  public  fliame.  Befides  what  reafon  may  fug- 
gell  on  this  head,  the  numerous  expreflions  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  "  blotting  out  the  fins  of  penitents  from  the 
books  of  remembrance;  of  hiding,  covering,  and  for- 
getting them,"  and  the  like,  feem  to  favour  the  opi- 
nion,  that  the  charader  and  condutfl  of  penitents  will 
be  only  fo  tar  difplayed,  as  to  fliew  them  to  be  fit  ob^ 
jefts  of  the  Divine  Mercy. 

SECT.    IV. 
Conjiderations  on  the  Credibility  of  Scripture. 

IT  is  not  only  to  the  ftudious  and  learned,  that  the 
proofs  of  Revelation  lie  level.  All  men,  who  will 
apply  their  faculties  with  the  fame  diligence  and  attention 
which  they  every  day  bellow  upon  the  comaion  affairs, 
and  even  the  amufements,  of  life,  may  be  rationally  con- 
vinced, that  they  are  under  Divine  Government,  and 
muft  feel,  thot  they  are  accountable  creatures;  upon 
which  fundamental  principles  the  whole  fcheme  of  Re- 
velation being  conftrudled,  they  may  eafily  bring  them- 
felvcs  to  fee  the  force  of  the  evidence  arifing  from  mira- 
cles and  the  completion  of  prophecy,  particularly  thofe 
relating  to  the  J/^^TC'i/^  people;  which,  in  conjundlion 
with  the  charader  of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  of  Chrijl, 
and  his  Apoftles ;  a  due  attention  to  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  dodrines  and  precepts  contained  in 
Scripture ;  and  the  confideration  of  the  eftablifliment 
of  Chriftianity,  fo  wholly  unaccountable  upon  any  other 
footing,  than  its  being  from  God;  may  give  full  and  well- 
grounded  fatisfadion  to  any  conliderate  perfon,  that  all 
the  objedions  of  the  oppofers  of  Revealed  Religion  can 
never  amount  to  fuch  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  whole, 
as  to  over-balance  the  pofitive  proof  for  it,  or  yield  a 
fufficient  proof  that  the  whole  is  a  forgery. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  to  be  quali- 
fied for  examining  in  a  proper  manner  all  the  various 
arguments  in  favour  of  Revelation,  requires  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  in  various  ways,  as  in  philological 
and  critical  learning,  hiitory,  and  philofophy,  natural 
and  moral.  Which  (hews  in  a  very  ftrange  light  the 
prefumption  of  many  men  of  fuperficial  and  narrow  im- 
provements, who  pretend  to  oppofe  religion,  and  rafhly 
enter  into  a  difpute  for  which  they  are  fo  ill  furniftied. 
,  For  it  is  the  unfair  and  fallacious  proceeding  af  many 
difingenuous  oppofers  of  Revealed  Religion,  to  detach 
fome  fingle  branch  of  proof,  or  fome  doubtful  argument^ 
and  by  cavilling  at  that,  endeavour  to  overturn  the 
whole  evidence  for  Revelation.  But  whoever  will  con- 
fider'the  fubjed:  with  candour,  v/ill  fee,  that  it  is  of  fuch 
an  extenfive  nature,  comprehends  fo  many  different 
views,  and  is  eftabliftied  upon  fuch  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments, drawn  from  different  parts  of  knowledge,  that 
the  true  ftate,  and  full  refult,  of  the  evidence,  upon  the 
whole,  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  reduced  to 
one  point;  and  fconfequently,  that  taking  any  one  narrow 
view  of  it,  and  judging  from  that,  is  the  way  to  deceive 
ourfelves  and  others.  It  is  indeed  as  if  a  man  were 
rafhly  to  pronounce,  that  the  earth  is  of  no  regular 
figure  whatever,  merely  from  obferving  the  irregularity 
of-  the  Alps,  and  other  ranges  of  mountains,  which  fill 
.the  eye  of  the  traveller,  while  the  whole  globe  is  too 
large,  and  too  near,  for  the  human  fight  to  comprehend 
its  general  figure.  Yet  the  very  firfl  principles  of  geo- 
graphy fliew,  that  the  protuberance  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tain of  the  world,  being  but  three  miles  perpendicular, 
is  no  greater  irregularity  upon  a  globe,  eight  thoufand 
miles  in  diameter,  than  the  little  roughneffes  upon  an 
orange  are  derogations  from  the  general  roundnefs  of  its 
figure  J  as  a  mite,  or  other  very  fmall  infed,  might  be 
fuppofed  to  imagine  them. 

To  conlider  any  complex  fubjedl  in  a  partial  manner, 
exclufive  of  any  material  parr,  and  without  taking  in 
the  wliolc  of  it,  is  not  confidering  it  as  it  is ;  and  fub- 
jeds  will  not  be  underftood  othcrwife  than  as  they  are. 
Men  of  narrow  minds  may  run  themfelves,  and  defign- 
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ing  men  others,  into  endlefs  labyrinths^  and  inextrica' 
ble  errors :  but  Truth  ftands  upon  its  own  eternal  and 
immoveable  bads ;  and  Wifdom  will  in  the  end  be  jufti- 
fied  of  her  children. 

U'hc  whole  evidence  of  Revelation  is  not  prophecy 
alone,  nor  miracles  alone,  nor  the  fublimitj  of  its 
do<flrines  alone,  nor  the  purity  of  ats  precepts  alone,  nor 
the  characlcrs  of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  Cbrijl^  and  his 
Apodlcs  alone,  nor  the  internal  charadier  of  limplidty 
in  the  writings  of  Scripture  alone  ^  nor  any  one  of  ^ 
ether  branches  of  proof  alone ;  but  the  joint  coincidence 
and  accumulated  effcdl  of  them  all  concentred.  Now, 
he  who  can  bring  himfelf  to  belief  ferioufiy,  thatfucha 
number  of  amazing  coincidences,  fuch  a  variety  ofe?i- 
dcnce,  prefumptivc  and  pofitive,  circumftantial  and 
eillntial,  collateral  and  dired,  internal  and  external, 
iliould  by  the  Divine  Providence  be  fuffered  to  concur, 
to  the  eftcdual  and  remedilefs  deception  of  the  moft  in- 
c|uifitivc,  judicious,  and  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,  inuft 
have  flrange  notions  of  the  Divine  oeconomy  in  the 
mural  world.  And  he,  who,  in  fpite  of  the  fuper-abun- 
dant  and  accumulated  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lation, will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  mifled  into  oppofition 
againft  it,  merely  on  the  account  of  fome  fingle  circum- 
ftial  dilliculty,  mull  have  no  head  for  judging  compli- 
cated evidence ;  which  yet  every  man  has  occalion  to 
wtigli,  and  to  aft  upon  almoft  every  day  of  his  life. 
And  he,  who,  from  indireft  views  of  any  kind,  labours 
to  niillead  mankind  into  oppofition  againft  what  would 
be  infinitely  to  their  advantage  to  receive,  is  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  truth,  and  of  mankind. 

If  the  facred  hiftory  of  Scripture  has  not  the  inter- 
nal marks  of  truth,  there  is  no  reafon  to  give  credit  to 
any  hiftory  in  the  uorld.  And  toqueftion  the  veracity 
of  ancient  hiilory  in  the  grofs,  would  be  (to  mention 
no  other  abfurd  confequences)  doubting  whether  there 
were  any  men  of  integrity  in  the  world,  till  thefe  four 
or  five  centuries  lalt  pall.  The  remarkable  coincidence 
betwixt  facrcd  and  profane  hiftory  fhews  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  the  former ;  and  its  delivering  grave  and  credi- 
ble accounts  of  things,  while  many  of  the  ancient  wri- 
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ters  amufe  us  with  fables  evidently  drawn  from  im- 
perfeft  accounts  of  the  facred  ftory,  plainly  difcover 
Scripture  to  have  been  the  original  from  which  the 
other  is  an  imperfed  copy.  Of  the  foundation  and 
meafure  of  certainty  attainable  by  teftimony,  I  have 
treated  elfewhere  *. 

The  fragments  of  ancient  Phoenician  hiftorians  pre- 
Xerved  by  Eufebius  ;  with  what  we  have  of  7tenOy  the 
Egyptian  writers,  whofe  opinions  and  accounts  of  things 
are  preferved  by  Diogenes j  Laertius^  Diodorus  Siculus^ 
and  others ;  the  fragments  we  have  afcribed  to  Unur^ 
OrpbeuSy  Epicbarmus ;  The  remains  of  Sanchoniatbon^ 
Berofus,  Manetho^  Philo  Byblius,  Euryfus  the  Pythago^ 
rean^  Hipparcbus^  Amelius  the  Platonijl^  Heraclitus, 
Timaus,  Cbalcidicus  (u^ho  writes  of  MojfesJ,  Horner^ 
Hejiod^  CaUimacbus^  AriJlopbaneSy  Plato,  Cicero^  Ovid^ 
all  thefe  in  what  they  fay  of  the  creation,  agree  in  the 
main  with  Mofes^s  account  of  it.  Homer,  Hejtod,  Calli- 
macbuSf  Arijiobulus^  Tbeopbilus  of  Antiocb,  Lucian,  Dion 
Caffius,  Suetonius^  Jofepbus,  Pbilo,  Tibullus,  mention,  or 
allude  to,  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  retting  every  feventh 
day.  The  Egyptian  writers,  Plato,  Strabo,  Ovid,  Virgil^ 
and  others,  mention  the  ftate  of  innocence,  and  the  Fall. 
Pbilo  Byblius,  from  Sancboniatbon  and  Plutarcb,  (hew, 
that  feveral  particulars  of  the  Fall  were  received  by  the 
moft  ancient  heathens.  Ferdinand  Mendejius  teftifies, 
that  many  particulars  relating  to  Adaniy  Eve,  the  for- 
bidden tree,  and  the  ferpent,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
natives  of  Peru,  and  the  Philippine  iflands.  And  the 
name  of  Adam  is  known  among  the  Indian  Brachmans, 
which  word  has  been  by  fome  thought  to  have  been  a 
corruption  of  Abrabamam  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  pro- 
bable that  the  religion  of  Zcroajlres  and  the  Magi  is 
derived  from  that  patriarch.  The  truth  of  Mofes^s  ac- 
count of  the  flood  is  attefted  by  Berofus,  Diodorus,  Farro, 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Molo,  Nicolaus,  Damafcenus^ 
and  others  ;  forae  of  whom  mention  the  name  of  Noah, 
the  ark,  and  the  dove.  Jofepbus  Acojla,  and  Antonio 
Herrera  aflirm,  that  at  Cuba^  Mechoana,  Nicaragua,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  the  memory  of  the  flood,  and 
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the  ark,  are  preferved,  and  were  found,  with  feveral 
other  doArines,  of  mere  revelation,    upon  the  firft  dil- 
covcrics  of  thofe  places  by  the  Europeans.    .  Bat  to  pro- 
ceed, Berofus^  Manet  bo,  Hejiod^  Nicolaus^   Damajcem, 
and  others,  mention  the  age  of  the  firft  men  to  have 
been  almoll   a   thoufand  years.       Plutarch^   Maxima 
Tyriiis^  Catullus^  and  others,  fpeak  of  an  intercourfe  be- 
tween God  and  men  in  ancient  times.      Porphyry^  Jm- 
hl'ubus^  and  others,  fpeak  of  angels.     The  hiftory  of  the 
tower  of   liabel,   under   the   poetical    difguife  of  the 
gi'ints  to  fcale  heaven,  is  found  in  Homer,  PI rj^i/^  Horace, 
Ovul,  Lucan,  and  the  Sibylline  Oracle  quoted  by  Jofephm. 
Diodorus  Siculus^  Strabo,  Tacitus,   Pliny^   and  Solimi^ 
mention  the  dellrudion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.    The 
hillory  of  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs,   agreeable  to 
the  writings  of  Mofes,  is  found  in- Pbi/o  Byblius  from 
Sancboniathon,  and  in  Berofus,  Hecatteus,   Damafcenus^ 
Artiipanu!,  Eupolemus,  Demetrius,  and  yujlin  from  7>c- 
f(ns  Pompeius^  who  alfo  gives  jfofeph^s  hiftory  agreeable  to 
Scripture.   By  feveral  of  thele  the  principal  adls  of  Mofes 
are  related.     Of  whom  mention  is  alfo  made  by  Mane- 
tho,   Lyfimachus,  Cha'remon,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Longinus^ 
Strabo,  Pliny ^  and  Tacitus,     Diodorus  fpeaks  of  the  dry- 
in.t^  up  of  tlie  Red  Sea.     Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo, 
Pbilo  Byblius,  Arijlopbanes,  Tacitus,  Horace,  and  Jwve- 
fuil,  mention  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion.      Eu/ebius 
trlls  lis,  that  a  book  was  written  by  Eupolemus  on  Elijah's 
Miriicifs.     The  Hillory  of   Jonah  is  in  Lycophron  and 
A'Jieas  Cuvzfeus.     Julian  the  apoftate  owns  that  there 
were  infpircd  men  among  the  Jews.     Menander  men- 
tions the  great  drought  in   the  time  of  Elijah.     The 
hiilorics  of  David  and  Solomon  are   given  in  a  pretty 
full  manner  in  the   remains  of  the  Phcenician   Annals, 
and   Danuifcenus'' s  Hiftory,   in   Kupolemus,    and    Dius^s 
Phoenician  Hillory,  who  fpeaks  of  riddles,  or  bard  que- 
llions,  lent  betwixt  Solornon  and  Hiratn ;  of  which  alfo 
Menander  the:  Kphejian  Hiilorian,  Alexander  Polyhijlor, 
and  others,  pive  an  account.     Hazael,  King  of  Syria,  is 
mentioned  by  Jujtin.      Menander  the   Hiltorian    men- 
tions  Sahnanafary   who   carried  the  Ifraelites,    or    ten 
tribes,  into  that  captivity,  Imm  which  they  are  not  yet  re- 
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riich  a  manner  as  fo  extraordinary  a  chara^er  defervei 
But  nothing  is  more  common  than  fuch  unexpected 
neglects  in  hiftorians.  Befides,  it  is  probable  that 
yofephus  might  be  under  fome  conftraint  in  touching 
on  the  fubjccl  of  Cbrijl  and  his  Religion  ;  as  he  makes 
hiiiourable  mention  of  John  Baptijl^  and  of  James  xk 
hroilicv  oi\yf/r/s  ;  to  whofe  murder  he  afcribes  thede- 
Uriiclion  of  Jerufahm. 

Such  public  paflages  as  the  dumbnefs  inflified  on 
7Aichmias^  while  the  people  were  waiting  without  the 
tcm])le  ;  of  the  wife  men  from  the  eaft  ;  of  the  murder 
of  the  innocents  ;  of  our  Saviour's  driving  fome  hun- 
dreds, probably,  of  i>eople  out  of  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  immediately  after  his  triumph,  which  miiii 
have  alarmed  the  whole  city;  the  prodigies  at  his 
death  ;  the  dreadful  end  of  Judas  Ifcariot ;  the  names 
of  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  Governor,  of  Herod^  of  the 
High  Pricft,  oi  Nicodemus,  of  Jojepb  o(  ^rimathaa.i 
(uunalicl^  lYionyftus  the  Areopagite^  Sergius  Paulus,  Simon 
Magus y  Felix,  King  Agrippa,  Tertullus^  Gallio,  and  many 
other  perfons  of  the  bigheft  rank  mentioned  with  great 
freedom,  (hew,  that  the  hiftorians  were  under  no  appre- 
hcniion  of  being  detefted  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  efta- 
bli(h  the  gcnuinenefs  of  the  New  Teftament  Hiftory 
by  chr(mological  and  geographical  evidences.  Nor 
would  any  fet  of  impoftors  have  overloaded  their  fcheme 
with  fuch  a  number  of  circumftances  no  w^ay  neceffary 
to  it,  for  fear  of  committing  fome  blunder,  which  might 
liavc  detected  them.  The  miraculous  powder  of  inflicl- 
ing  death  upon  offenders,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Ananias  diii 
Sappfnra,  and  blindnefs  in  that  of  Elymas^  was  not  a 
tiling  to  be  boafted  of,  if  it  had  not  been  true ;  be- 
caufc  of  the  danger  of  being  called  to  account  by  the 
civil  magillratc.  And  that  the  New  Teftament  Hiftory 
is  not  a  forgery  of  latter  times,  is  much  better  efta- 
blilhcd,  than  that  the  ^neid,  the  Metamorphofis,  and 
Horace's  works,  were  writ  in  the  Augujlan  age.  For 
none  of  them  was  authenticated  by  whole  churches, 
nor  are  they  cited  by  multitudes  of  authors  cotempo- 
rary  with  them,  as  the  apoftolical  writings  are  by  Bar- 
naiiu,  Clemens^  Rommusy  Jgnatius,  PoJjcarp,   and  the 
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fell,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  genuine  works  of  the 
Authors,  whofe  names  they  bear,  by  enemies,  as  Tryphos 
Julian  the  Apoftate,  and  others  of  the  earlieft  ages,  and 
authenticated  by  fucceeding  writers  through  every  fol- 
lowing period.  The  numerous  ancient  apologifts  foi^ 
Chriftianity,  in  their  addrefles  to  the  Emperors,  con- 
firm the  particulars  of  the  New  Teftament  Hiftory  by 
their  appeals  to  records  then  extant,  and  perfons  theii 
living.  And  hiftory  fhews,  that  thofe  appeals  were  fo 
convincing  as  to  gain  the  Chriftians  from  time  to  time 
favour  and  mercy  from  the  Emperors. 

That  the  Mofaic  Hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  their^ 
pofterity  the  Jews  and  Ifraeltiesy  is  genuine,  is  in  a 
manner  vifible  at  this  day  from  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances  of  that  part  of  them,  who  are  diftinguifhed  from 
iall  other  people,  I  mean  the  Jews^  or  the  pofterity  of 
the  two  tribes :  fdi*  thofe  of  the  ten  are^  according  to 
the  prediAions  of  prophecy,  atprefetit  undiftinguidied^ 
though  hereafter  to  be  reftored  with  their  brethren  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land;  There  is  no  fuch  minute  and 
circumttantial  proof,  that  the  Italians  are  the  defcen- 
dents  of  the  ancient  Romans ^  or  the  French  of  the  Gauls. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  miraculous  and  fuper- 
natural  parts  of  the  facred  ftory  depend  on  the  very 
fame  authority  as  the  common,  and  are  accordingly  re-* 
lated  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  the  whole  hangs  fo  to- 
gether, and  refts  on  the  fame  foundation,  that  they 
muft  either  be  both  true,  or  both  fhlfe.  But  no  one 
ever  imagined  the  latter  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  finiplicity  of  the  Scripture  accounts  of  the  moft 
ftriking  and  amazing  events  any  where  related,  their 
being  defcribed  in  the  fame  artlefs  and  unaffefted 
manner  as  the  common  occurrences  of  hiftory,  is  at 
leaft  a  very  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the  relators  had 
no  defign  of  any  kind,  but  to  give  a  true  reprefentation 
of  fads.  Had  Mofes^  the  moft  ancient  of  hiftorians^ 
had  any  defign  to  impofe  upon  mankind,  could  he,  in 
his  account  of  the  creation,  the  flood,  the  deftruftion 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  from  heaven,  of  ther 
efcape  of  the  Ifraelitijh  people  from  Egyptian  tyranny^ 
and  their  paflage  through  the  wildernefs  under  his  owix 
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condudl,  (a  retreat  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
ten  thoufand  under  Xenopbon^  which  makes  fuch  a 
figure  in  hiftory)  could  the  relator  of  thefe  amaiing 
events  have  avoided  expiating  and  flour i(hing  upon 
fuch  aflonifliing  fcenes,  had  they  been  mere  invention? 
Would  the  fabulous  writer  of  a  fet  of  adventures,  of 
which  himfelf  was  the  fiditious  hero,  have  fpoke  of 
himfclf  with  the  modefty  which  appears  in  the  Mo&k 
Hiftory  ?  Would  he  have  reprefented  himfelf  as  capa- 
ble of  timidity,  diffidence,  or  paffion  ?  Would  he  have 
immortulized  his  own  weaknefles  ?  Had  the  inventor 
of  the  Scripture  account  of  Abraham^  and  his  pofteritj, 
intended  his  fidtitious  hiftory  as  an  encomium  upon 
that  people,  as  Virgil  did  his  JEneid  on  his  country- 
men, would  he  have  reprefented  them  as  a  perverfe, 
difobedient  people,  fo  often  under  the  difpleafure  of 
their  God ;  condemned  to  wander  forty  years,  and 
perifh  at  laft  to  the  number  of  many  thoufands  in  the 
wilderncfs,  to  the  feeming  difparagement  of  the  wifdom 
of  their  leader  ;  ever  deviating  into  the  worfhip  of  idols, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expeifled  from  the 
numerous  miracles  wrought  in  their  favour  by  the  true 
God,  a  circumftance  very  improper  to  be  dwelt  on,  as 
being  likely  to  bring  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles  into 
quellion  with  fuperficial  readers  ? 

Would  the  inventors  of  the  New  Teftamcnt  Hifto^, 
fuppofing  it  a  fidion,  have  given  an  account  of  focha 
feries  of  miracles  in  the  cool  and  unaffedled  manner 
they  do,  had  they  not  been  genuine  ?  Could  they  have 
avoided  fome  flights  of  fancy  in  defcribing  fuch  won- 
ders, as  the  feeding  of  thoufands  with  almoft  nothing; 
the  curing  of  difeafes,  calming  of  tempefts,  driving  evil 
fpirits  from  their  holds,  and  calling  the  dead  out  of  ' 
their  graves,  with  a  word  ?  Could  they  have  given  an 
account  of  the  barbarities  inflided  on  the  mofl  innocent 
and  amiable  of  all  charafters,  without  working  up  their 
narration  to  the  pitch  of  a  tragedy  ? 

Muft  not  a  man  be  out  of  his  wits  before   he  could 
think  of  writing  a  fet  of  grave  diredions  about  the  con- 
dud  of  miraculous  and  fupernatural  gifts,  as  of  fpeaking 
foreign  languuges,  which  the  fpeakers  had  never  learn- 
ed; 
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ed  ;  foretelling  future  events,  and  the  like  ;  muft  not  ^ 
man  be  dillradled,  who,  in  our  tinfies,  when  no  fuch 
miraculous  gifts  fubfift,  (hould  write  of  them  as  common 
and  unqueftionable  ?  This  the  Apoftle  Paul,  one  of  the 
mod  judicious  writers  of  antiquity,  facred  or  profane, 
does  in  a  variety  of  places ;  mentioning  them  inciden- 
tally and  without  going  out  of  his  way  to  prove  the  ex- 
igence of  them,  and  even  depreciating  them  in  com- 
parifon  with  moral  virtues.  What  is  to  be  concluded 
from  hence,  but  that  thofe  miraculous  gifts  were  at  that 
time  as  notorious,  and  common,  as  perhaps  the  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  or  any  other  fcience,  is  now 
among  us? 

.  Miracles  being  a  very  important  part  of  the  evidence 
for  Revelation,  it  is  proper  to  confider  a  little  that 
fubjeft.  And  firft,  one  would  wonder,  that  ever  it  fliould 
have  occurred  to  any  perfon,  that  the  proof  from  roira-^ 
cles  is  a  weak  or  fufpicious  one,  fuppofing  the  miracles 
to  be  really  fuch,  and  nothing  inconfiftent  in  the  doc^ 
trine  they  are  brought  in  proof  of.  For  nothing  feems 
more  reafonable  to  expeft,  than  that,  if  the  Author  of 
Nature  (hould  choofe  to  be  lil^pjjrife  Author  of  Revela- 
tion, he  fliould  fliew  his  concern  in  the  eftablifliment 
or  promulgation  of  fuch  Revelation,  by  exerting  that 
power  over  nature,  which  we  know  he  is  poflefled  of^ 
and  for  which  we  believe  and  adore  him,  as  the  Author 
of  Nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  reafonable  to  ex^ 
ped,  than  that  He,  who  firft  breathed  into  man  the 
breath  of  life,  fliould,  in  order  to  affure  mankind,  that 
a  particular  meflage  comes  from  Him,  give  power  to 
thofe  he  employs  in  carrying  fuch  meffage,  to  reftore 
life  to  the  dead;  or  than  that  He,  who  made  the  ele- 
ments of  the  natural  world,  fhould  authenticate  his  re- 
vealed laws  by  giving  to  thofe,  whom  he  employs  in 
promulgating  them,  a  power  over  nature,  a  command 
of  the  elements  of  air  and  water ;  fo  that  winds  may 
ceafe  to  rage,  and  waves  to  roll  at  their  word  ?  There 
is  indeed  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe,  that 
thofe  very  objedors  againft  the  propriety  of  miracles, 
as  a  proof  of  a  Revelation  coming  from  God,  would  have 
jfojund  fault  with  Chriftianity,  had  there  been  no  ac- 
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uF  miracles  in  Scripture,  as  deficient  in  one  very  ftrong 
and  convincing  evidence  of  a  Divine  Original. 

The  proper  definition  of  fuch  a  miracle  as  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  worked  by  Divine  Authority  for  proof 
of  a  Revelation  from  God,  is.  An  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary etlerl  of  power  luperior  to  all  human;  exhi- 
bited in  prcfence  of  a  competent  number  of  credible 
witnefil's,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  fubjecl  to  their  de- 
liberate examination  ;  exprefsly  declared  to  be  intended 
for  eftahlilhing  a  doftrine  in  itielf  reafonable,  and  ufe- 
ful  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  in  virtue. 

Firft,  a  proper  miracle*,  in  the  theological  fenfe,  raufl 
be  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  efte 61  of  power, ex- 
hibited exprcfNly  for  the  purpofe.      For  the  application 
of  any  of  the  conftant  and  regular  powers  or  properties 
of  natural  bodies,  in  however  artful,  or  to  common  peo- 
ple inconceivable,  a  manner,  is  no  miracle  ;  elfe  all  the 
arts,  cfpecially  chemiftry,  might  be   faid  to  be  iyfiems 
of  miracles.     The  pretended  miracle  of  the  liquetaftion 
of  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius^  with  which  the  priells 
in  Popifli  countries  yttarly  delude  the  ignorant  people, 
is  no  more  than  the  natural  effedl   of  a   certain  liquor 
dropped    upon    a    mats    of   a    particular    gummy,  or 
refinous  fubftance,  which  diflblves  in  a  manner  as  little 
miraculous,  as  that  of  a  lump  of  lugar,   upon  which 
water  is  dropped.     But  to   proceed.      The  miraculoui 
work   performed    mull  be   the   effetfl    of  a   power  ji- 
perior  to  all  huinaiu     It  is  not  neceflary,    that   it  be  fii- 
pcrior  to  angelic   power.     Becaufe  our  bed  notions  of 
the  Divine  Oeconomy  lead  us  to  believe  that  fpiritual  be- 
ings are  the  inftrumentsof  God  for  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind.   So  that  while  we  believe  this  to  queftion  a  miracle 
performed  by  a  good  angel,  would  be  infuiting  Heaven 
itlclf.     And  we  may  reafonably  conclude  from  the  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrine  or  laws  to  be  eftablifhed,  whether 
the  miracle  is  wrought  by  a  good  or  evil  being,  accord- 
ing to  our  Saviour's  reafuning,  Mcittb.  xii.  25.     A  mira- 
cle performed  in  confirmation  of  a  doctrine  tending  to 
promote  and  eftablifh  virtue  in  the  world,    and  to  de- 
feat the  dcfigns  which  evil  beings   may    have   againft 
mankind,  may  reafonably  be  concluded  to  be  wrought 
by  the  power,  not  of  a  fiend,-  but  a  good  fpirit,   and 
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contrariwife.  For  it  is  reafonable  to  expeft  a  being  to 
exert  his  power  for  the  advancement  of  what  is  agree- 
able to  his  own  charadler,  and  not  for  the  contrary 
purpofe. 

Some  miracles  may  be  conceived  not  to  be  clearly^ 
and  indifputablyy  above  all  human  power ;  and  yet  to 
be  genuine  miracles.  Some  of  the  works  of  Mofes  were 
fuch,  that  the  Egyptian  artirts  could  imitate  them  in 
fome  manner,  delulive  indeed,  and  defedive;  but  which 
rendered  it  at  leatt  difputable  whether  they  were  wholly 
aboV'C  human  power,  or  not.  Nor  is  it  neceffary,  that, 
every  Divine  miffion  be  fo  authenticated  as  to  put  its 
genuinenefs  beyond  all  pojjible  quejlion.  It  is  enough, 
if,  upon  the  whole,  there  be  a  conliderable  overbalance 
of  credibility.  For,  after  all,  direft  Revelations  of  all 
kinds,  are  ever  to  be  confidered  as  exuberances  of  Divine 
•Ooodnefs ;  as  advautages  beyond  what  rational  agents,. 
in  mod  cafes,  have  any  ground  to  expecS  ;  and  are 
therefore  by  no  means  to  be' thought  deficient,  if  they 
want  this  or  that  evidence,  and  be  not  attended  with 
all  the  circumftances  of  convidion  which  our  fantafti- 
cal  imaginations  tould  invent.  The  lead  and  loweft 
degree  of  fupernatur,al  aifillance  is  more  than  we  had 
any  reafon  to  exped,  or  pretence  to  demand.  And  had 
we  never  been  bled  with  any  clear  and  extend ve  Re- 
velation, we  fliould  have  been  altogether  without  ex- 
cufe  in  afting  a  wiqked  part,  and  difling  the  light  of 
natural  confcience. 

Others  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  thofe  by  far  the 
mod  conliderable  part,  are  fuch  as  to  be  clearly  and  un- 
quedionably  above  all  human  power.  Of  this  fort  are 
thedividingof  theRedSea,  the  curing  inveterate  difeafes 
with  a  word,  and  raifinj^  the  dead, 
,  A  miracle  ought  (in  order  to  its  being  received  by 
thofe  who  were  not  eye-witnefles)  to  have  been  wrought 
in  the  prefence  of  fuch  a  number  of  credible  witnefles, 
as  to  render  it^  unlikely  that  there  ftiould  have  been  any 
delufion.  Though  it  may  be  pofiible,  that  the  fenfes  of 
one  or  two  perfons  may  be  deceived,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  thofe  of  any  number  fliould.  'And  the 
greater  the  number  of  the  witnefles  is(fuppofing  them 
wredible)  the  probability  of  their  being  all  at  the  fame 
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time  under  a  deluHon  becomes  the  lefs,  till  it  comes  to 
be  wholly  incredible  and  inconceivable.  And  then 
thcirtcllimony  becomes  unqueftionable.  Thisnecdary 
condition  eflfedlually  excludes  fuch  pretended  miracles 
as  thofe  of  Mabomet^s  vifion,  which  pailed  wholly 
without  witnefs.  For  our  Saviour's  reafoning  is  unde« 
niably  juft  ;  if  a  man  bear  record  of  bimfelf  bis  remi 
is  not  true  ;  that  is,  the  mere  aiTertion  of  a  perfon,  who, 
for  any  thing  that  appears,  may  be  interefted  to  decei?e, 
is  not  a  fuflicient  ground  of  credit.  On  this  account 
alfo  that  mod  monftrous  infult  upon  all  the  fenfes  and 
faculties  of  mankind,  Tranfubftantiation,  is  efie&aalij 
cut  off  from  all  pretenfions  to  the  character  of  a  miracle. 
For  the  wafer  is  fo  far  from  having  been  ever  turned 
into  a  whole  Chrijl  before  any  credible  witnefs,  or  wit- 
nefles ;  that  every  perfon,  before  >vhoin  it  has  been 
attempted  or  pretended  to  be  done,  has  had,  or  might 
have  had,  the  aflliranccs  of  both  fenfe  and  underftand- 
ing,  that  it  remained  llill  as  much  wafer  as  ever. 

The  witncfles  of  a  miracle  muft  be  credible.     They 
mud  be  under  no  vifible  temptation   to  deceive ;  and 
they  mud   be  perfons  of  fuch  underftanding  as  to  be 
equal   to  the  examination  of  the  pretended  miracle. 
The  pretended  miracles  of  the  papills  may  on  very  juft 
grounds  be  fufpected  ;  as  we  know  what  immenfe  pro- 
fits that  worldly  church   gets  by  deluding  the  people. 
The  workers  of  the   Scripture-miracles  were  under  no 
temptation  to  bribe  witncfles,  but  quite  to  the  contrary. 
For  they  all  loft,  and  none  of  them  gained   any  thing 
fecular  by  their  works.     Mofes  forfook  the    court  of 
Pharaoh^  to  wander  many  years  in  the  wildernefs,  and 
die  there.     The  prophets  futFered  perfecution  and  death 
for  their  plainnefs  in  reproving  the  fafhionable  vices  of 
their  times.     The  blelHed  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
his  apoftles,  and  the  lirft  profelytes  to  Chriftianity,  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  every  kind  of  affliftion  and  diftrefs^ 
and  to  violent  and  infamous  deaths.     So  that  they  can- 
not, with  any  fhadow  of  reafon,  be  fufpedled  of  having 
bribed  witncfles  to  teftify  to  their  miracles  ;  nor  indeed 
iiad  they  any  fecular  advantage  to  offer  in  order  to  gaia 
profelytes. 
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The  witneffes  of  a  fuppofed  miracle  muft,  in  order 
to  its  credibility,  be  fuppofed  perfons  of  fuch  under- 
fianding,  as  to  be  equal  to  the  examination  of  the  fa£):. 
Now  the  Scripture-miracles  were  performed  before  fuch 
numbers,  that,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of 
human  capacities,  they  muft  have  been  feen  and  exa- 
mined by  many  perfons,  not  only  of  fuflScient  under- 
ftanding  for  inquiring  into  a  fimple  fadl,  but  of  more 
fhrewdnefs  and  fagacity  than  ordinary.  Nor  was  there 
any  fuperior  capacity  neceffary  to  determine  whether 
the  Red- Sea  was  really  miraculoufly  divided,  when  the 
thoufands  of  i/r«^/ paffed  through  it  in  full  march,  and 
faw  the  waters  as  a  wall  on  their  right  hand,  and  on 
their  left.  Nor  was  there  any  occafion  for  great  faga- 
city to  convince  thofe  who  faw  fome  hundreds  of 
difeafed  people  healed  with  a  word,  that  real  miracles 
were  wrought.  Nor  was  there  any  fubtlety  of  difccrn-^ 
ment  neceffary  to  convince  the  difciples  of  Chrift^  who 
•had  converfed  with  him  for  feveral  years, ,  who  heard 
him  fpeak  as  never  man  fpoke,  that  he,  who  aftor  his 
death  appeared  to  feveral  hundreds  together,  and  often 
converfed  intimately  with  the  eleven,  for  fix  weeks,  was 
the  fame  pferfon,  their  well-known  Lord  and  Mafter, 
whom  they  faw  crucified  on  mount  Calvary. 

It  is  faid  in  the  above  definition  of  a  proper  miracle, 
that,  in  order  to  credibility,  it  is  neceffary,  that  the 
feffedl  be  fuch  as  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  full  examination 
of  the  fpedators.  There  are  very  few  of  the  Scripture- 
miracles  that  were  not  of  too  fubftantial  and  perma- 
nent a  nature,  to  be  in  any  manner  imitated  by  the 
prajligia^  or  tricks  of  impoftors.  A  fudden  appearance, 
for  a  fhorttime,  of  any  ftrange  and  unaccountable  kind, 
might  te  queftioned.  But  a  body  difeafed  for  many 
years,  cured  with  a  word,  a  withered  limb  reftored  in^ 
moment,  a  diftradted  brain  inftantly  redreffed,  a  daemon 
authoritatively  difpoffeffed,  a  man  four  days  buried,  re- 
called to  life  ;  thefe  are  effeds  of  power  too  fubftantial 
to  be  miftaken ;  and  too  lafting  to  be  fufpedled  of  hav^ 
ing  paffed  through  a  fuperficial  examination. 

Laftly,  it  is  faid  in  the  above  definition  of  a  proper 
jfnd  credible  miracle^  that  it  muft  be  declared  by  the 
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worker  of  it  to  be  wrought  exprefsly  in  confirmation  of 
(bme  particular  dodlrine,  which  dodtrine.  mull  be  fuch 
as  to  commend  itfelf  to  the  unprejudiced  reafon  of  man-^ 
kind,  and  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  revelation  worthy  of 
God,  and  ufeful  for  men.  A  miracle,  or  wonderful 
etfjcl,  conneded  with  no  particular  dodtrine,  is  to  be 
called  a  natural  or  artificial  ph^enomenon,  or  a  prodigy; 
not  ^  miracle  in  a  theological  fenfe,  which  lafl  alone  is 
what  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  with. 

No  miracle  whatever,  nor  any  number  of  miracles, 
would  be  fuflicient  to  prove  twice  two  to  be  five.  Bt- 
cauie  we  are  more 'clearly  and  undoubtedly  certain  of 
the  proportions  of  numbers,  than  of  any-  thing  fuper- 
natural.  And  all  miracles  are  fupernatural.  And  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  imagine  that  the  infinitely  wife 
Author  of  reafon  (hould  expedl  us  to  quellion  the^^r- 
tain  information  of  our  reafon  upon  evidence  lefs  certain. 

Again,  if  miracles  are  pretended  to  be  wrought  in 
proof  of  a  doftrine  which  leads  to  any  vicious  or  impi- 
ous practice,  as  we  may,  by  a  proper  examination,  and 
due  ufe  of  our  faculties,  be  more  certain,  that  fuch  a 
dodlrine  cannot  be  from  God,  than  we  can  be,  that  a 
pretended  miracle,  in  fupport  of  it,  is  from  him;  it  is 
plain,  we  are  to  reject  both  the  dodtrine  and  pretended 
miracle,  as  infufficient  againfl  the  clear  and  unqueftion- 
able  didutes  of  reafon.  But  if  miracles,  anfwering  in 
every  part  the  above  definition,  are  wrought  before  cre- 
dible wi  tnellcs,  in  exprefs  atteftation  of  a  dodlrine ,  though 
not  dilboverable  by  reafon,  yet  not  contradidtory  to  it, 
and  tending  to  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ncfs,  we  ought  in  any  reafon  to  conclude  fuch  miracles, 
when  properly  attefted,  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
power  of  God,  or  of  fome  being  authorifed  by  him ; 
and  may  judge  ourfelves  fafe  in  receiving  them  as  fuch; 
becaufe  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  God  would  leave  his 
creatures  in  a  ftate  obnoxious  toremedilefs  delufion; 
nay,  we  cannot  but  think  it  criminal  to  negledt,  or  op- 
pf)fe,  miracles  in  fuch  a  manner  attefted,  or  the  dodlrifle 
intended  to  be  eftabliflied  by  them. 

It  has  been  objedted  againft  the  account,  we  have  in 
Scripture,  of  innumerable  miracles  performed  by  Mojei. 
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and  the  prophets,  Chrijl,  and  his  apoftles ;  That  it  is 
.  not  likely,  they  (hould  be  true,  becaufe  we  have  none 
fuch  in  our  times.  That,  as  we  have  no  experience  of 
miracles,  we  have  no  feafon  to  believe  that  ever  there 
were  any  performed. 

Suppofing  it  were  ftriftly  true,  that  we  have  no  ex- 
perience, or  ocular  convidliori,  of  the  poffibility  of  mira- 
ples,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted  j 
thofe  who  urge  this  objedion,  would  do  well  to  confi- 
jder,  before  they  embark  their  unbelief  upon  it,  how  far 
,  it  will  carry  them.  If,  becaufe  we  fee  no  miracles  now, 
we  may  fafely  argue,  that  there  never  were  any,  it  will 
be  as  good  fenfe  to  fay,  Becaufe  we  now  fee  an  earth,  a 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars ;  there  never  was  a  time,  when 
they  were  not;  there  never  was  a  time,  when  the 
Divine  Wifdom  governed  his  natural,  or  moral  fyftem 
otherwife  than  he  does  now  ;  there  are  no  different 
ftates  of  things,  nor  any  different  exigencies  in  confc- 
quence  of  thofe  differences ;  it  is  abfurd  to  conceive  of 
any  change  in  any  one  particular,  or  in  the  general 
<Deconomy  of  the  univerfe. 

The  account  we  have  in  the  New  Teftament,  of  the 
dseraoniacs  miraculoufly  cured  by  our  Saviour,  has  Par- 
ticularly,  been  thought  to  pinch   fo  hard,   that  lorae 
have,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the   difficulty,  attempted, 
'(in  my  humble  opinion,  altogether  unwarrantably)  to 
explain  away  the  whole  doftrine  of  poffeffion  by  fpirits. 
How  comes  it,  fay  thc,obje6lors>  that  we  read  of  fuch 
numbers  of  perfons  in  Cbrift^s  time  poffeffed  with  dae- 
mons ;  while  w^e  have  no  inftances  of  any  fuch  in  our 
days  ?   To  this  fome  gentlemen,  whofe  abilities  I  (hould 
be  proud  to  equal,    and  of   whofe  fincerc  belief  of 
Chriftianity  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  of  my  own, 
have  given  an  anfwer,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  caufe.     "  The  Daemoniacs,'* 
fay  thofe  gentlemen,  "  were  no  more  than  mad  people, 
**  who  were  not  then,  nor  are  now,  poffeffed  with  fpirits, 
'*  any  more  than  other  difeafed  perfons.     Their  being 
**  fpoken  of  as  poffeffed,  was  no  other  than  a  common 
"  w^ay  of  expreffing  their  difeafe  or  diftrefs ;    and  the 
"  difpoffeffi;ig  them,  was  only  the  pure ;  v;hich  was 
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^  ftill  miraculous."  But,  if  any  man  can  reconcile 
this  notion  with  the  accounts  we  have  from  the  Evan- 
gelifts,  he  muft  have  a  key,  which,  I  own,  I  am  not 
mailer  of.  That  a  fct  of  grave  hiftorians,  facred  hifto- 
rians,  (hould  fill  up  their  narration  with  accounts  of 
what  was  faid  by  fuch.  a  Humber  of  madmen ;  that 
thofc  madmen  (hould  univerfally  fpeak  to  better  pur- 
pofe,  than  the  bulk  of  thofe,  who  were  in  their  feiies; 
that  they  (hould  at  once,  the  firft  moment  they  caft 
their  eyes  on  our  Saviour,  know  him  to  be  the  Cbri^^ 
•while  fome  even  of  his  own  difciples  hardly  knew  what 
to  think  of  him ;  that  our  Saviour  himfelf  Ihould  enu- 
merate his  calling  out  evil  fpirits,  beiides  curing  di£- 
cafes,  as  a  miracle  entirely  feparate,  and  of  its  own 
kind,  and  mention  his  conqued  over  Satan  and  his 
wicked  fpirits,  as  a  mark  of  his  being  the  true  MeJJiab; 
that  he  (hould  allow  his  difciples  to  continue  in  a  mif- 
take  with  refpecl  to  a  point  of  fuch  confequence  ;  that 
he  (hould  advife  them  to  rejoice  more  in  the  thought 
of  their  names  being  written  in  heaven,  than  in  their 
having  received  power  over  fpirits,  without  telling 
them  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  were  altogether  in  a 
miftake  about  their  having  received  any  fuch  power ; 
that  we  (liould  be  gravely  told  that  the  madnefs  (not 
the  fpirits)  which  pofTeflTed  the  men  in  the  tombs,  in- 
treated  our  Saviour  to  fend  it  into  the  herd  of  fwine ; 
that  the  madnefs  (not  the  fpirit)  Ihould  fo  often  intreat 
and  adjure  him  not  to  fend  it  to  the  place  of  torment 
before  the  time,  that  is,  probably,  before  the  lad  judg- 
ment, or  perhaps  an  earlier  period  fpoken  of  in  the  jip(h 
calypfe;  that  all  thefe  folemn  accounts  (hould  be  given 
in  mch  a  hiftory,  and  nothing  to  ftiew  them  to  be  figu- 
rative, nor,  as  far  as  I  can  fee,  any  poflibility  of  at  all 
undcrftanding  them  otherwife  than  literally;  feeros 
wholly  unaccountable.  Nor  can  I  help  thinking  that 
the  folution  is  incomparably  harder  to  grapple  with 
than  the  difficulty.  I  deny  not,  that  there  are  pafTages 
in  the  gofpels,  where  a  difeafe  is  in  one  place  fpoken  of 
as  an  inflidlion  of  an  evil  fpirit,  and  in  another  as  a 
mere  difeafe.  But  this  does  not  at  all  affedl  the  point 
in  difpute ;  bccaufe  the  queftion  is  not,  Whether  the 
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dsemoniacs  fpoken  of  in  the  gofpels  were  not  perfoD9 
labouring  under  a  bodily  complaint  befides  the  poflelfioa 
by  evil  fpirits ;  but,  Whether  the  people  faid  to  ht 
poflefled,  were  at  all  poffefled,  or  not.  If  a  perfon, 
whofc  brain  wasdiftempered,  was  like  wife  pofleffed  with 
an  evil  fpirit,  he  might  with  fufficient  propriety  be  fpoke 
of  in  one  place  as  a  lunatic,  and  in  another  as  a  dac* 
moniac. 

I  fhould  humbly  judge  it  a  much  more  eafy  and  na« 
tural  way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  to  proceed  upon 
our  Saviour's  anfwer  to  his  difciples  concerning  the  man 
born  blind.     "  Neither  did  this  man  fin,"  fays  he,  (in 
any  extraordinary  manner)  "  nor  his  parents;  but  that 
".  the  works  of  God  might  be  made  manifeft  in  him^'* 
If  the  whole  human  fpecies  are  offenders,  and  at  all 
times  deferving  of  punilhment,  where  is  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving,  that  it  might  be  fuitable  to  the  Divine 
fcheme  of  government,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
,  appearance,  or  any  other  period,  a  greater  variety  of 
punifliments  might  be  fuffered  to  fall  upon  a  guilty  race 
of  beings,  and  afterwards,  through  the  Divine  mercy, 
their  fufFerings  might  be  abated.     Particularly,  is  there 
not  even  a  propriety  in  God's  giving  to  Satan^  and  his 
angels,  the  ancient  and  inveterate  oppofers  of  the  Mef- 
Jtab,  and  his  kingdom,  a  fhort  triumph  over  mankind, 
in  order  to  render  the  MeJ/iah^s  viftory  over  him  more 
confpicuous  and  more  glorious.     This  I  fay  on  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  poffeffion  by  evil  fpirits  was  altogether 
peculiar  to  thofe  ancient  times ;  and  that  there  is  at 
prefent  abfolutely  no  fuch  thing  in  any  country  in  the 
world.     But,  before  any  perfon  can  pofitively  affirm,- 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  our  times  as  pofleffion  by 
fpirits,  he  muft  be  fure  of  his  knowing  perfe6lly  the  n^-^ 
tures  and  powers  of  fpirits,  and  be  able  to  0iew  the  ab- 
folute  impoffibility  of  a  fpirit's  having  communication 
with  embodied  minds ;  and  mud  be  capable  of  {hew- 
ing, that  all  the  fymptoms  and  appearances  in  difeafes, 
in  madnefs,  and  in  dreams,  are  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
the  notion  of  fpirits  having  any  concern  with  our  fpe- 
cies.    Now  to  eftablifh  this  negative  will  be  fo  far  from 
being  eafy  to  do,  that,  on  the  contrary,  univerfal  opi- 
nion 
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nion,  as  well  as  probability,  and  the  whole  current  of 
rcvclaiii^n,  are  on  the  oppofite  fide.      Who  can  fay  that 
it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  fiich  a  ftate  of  the  human  frame, 
cfpecially  of  the  brain,   as  may  give  fpiritual  agents  an 
opportunity  of  making  impreflions  upon    the    mind? 
Who  can  lay,  that  deep  may  not  lay  the  mind  open  to 
the  impreflions  of  foreign  beings;  and  that  waking  again 
luay  not,  by  fomc  laws  of  Nature  unknown  to  us,  ex- 
clude their  communications?  Who   can   fay,  that  part 
(I  do  not  fay  all)  of  the  fymptoms  in  phrenetic,  epilep- 
tic, lunatic,  and   melancholic  caies,    efpecially  in  the 
more  violent  paroxyfms,  may  not  be  owing  to  the  agency 
of  fpirits?  Were  this  to  be  allowed,  it  would  not  at  all 
\acatc  the  ufe  of  medicines  or  dieting.      For  if  the  ac- 
cefs  of  fpirits  to  our  minds  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  our 
bodies,  which  it  is  no  way  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  it  is  evi- 
dent, an  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  the  body  njay  prevent 
tljeir  accc  fs  to  our  minds,  and  deprive  them  of  all  power 
over  us;  and  in  that  light  medicines  and  regimen  may 
be  cftcftual  even  againft  fpirits,   fo  far  as   ihey  may  be 
concerned,  by  being  fo  againft  the  natural  diforder  of 
the  frame  occafioned  merely  by  the   difeafe.      So  that 
there  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be 
dreams,  in  wliicli  foreign  agents  may  be  concerned,  and 
there  may  be  others  occalioned  by  mere  fumes  of  indi- 
gcftion,  as  the  poet  Tpiaks.     There  may  be   epileptics, 
and  maniacs,  who  are  fo  from  mere  obftrudlions  and  dif- 
ordeis  in  the  brain  and  nerves;  and  there   may   at  this 
d'ly  be  others  attacked  by  thofe  maladies,  whofe  diftrefs 
may  be  heightened  by  wicked  fpirits.     The    amazing 
ftreiigth  of  even  women  and   youths,  in  fome  of  their 
violent  lirs,  feems  to  countenance  a  fufpicion,  that  fome- 
thing  acts  *in  them,  feparate   from  their   own  natural 
force,  and  which  is  hardly  to  be  accounted    for   from 
any  extraordinary  flow  of  animal  fpirits.     And  why  in 
Scripture  we  fliould  have  fo  many  accounts  of  revela- 
tions communicated  in  dreams;  from  whence  probably 
the  Heathens,  ever  fince  Homers  have  had  the  fame  notion ; 
feems  unaccountable  upon  any  other  footing,  than  that 
of  fuppoiing  fome   natural  mechanical  connedlion  be- 
tween a  particular  ftate  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  coin- 
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I   munication   from   fcparate  fpirits.     The  behaviour  of 
\   the  prophet  in  the  Old  Teftament,  who  calls  for  an-in- 
I    ftrument  of  mulic,  when  he  waits  for  an  infpiration, 
!    does  likewife  countenance  the  fame  notion  ;   as  if  the 
natural  effedl  of  melody  was  to  open  the  way  to  the 
mind  in  a  mechanical  manner,  in  order  to  the  more  full 
admiffion    of  the  fupernatural  communications.     To 
conclude  what  I  would  fay  on  the  difficulty  of  the  dae- 
moniacs  in  the  gofpel-hiftory,  I  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  true  folution.     All  I  contend  for  is. 
That  to  explain  away  the  reality  of  the  prefence  of  fpi- 
rits, is,  in  my  opinion,  unwarrantable  and  dangerous; 
and  removing  a  lefs-  difficulty  to  put  a  greater  in  it& 
place. 

To  return  to  the  general  objedlion  I  was  upon  before 
this  digreffion,  which  was,  That  we  have  no  reafon  to 
believe  there  ever  were  any  miracles,  becaufe  we  have 
no  experience  of  any  in  our  times ;  I  have  to  fay  far- 
ther, that  the  objedlion  is  not  founded  upon  truth  ;  at 
leaft  not  upon  an  unqueftionable  truth.     For  .many  per- 
/ons  of  good  judgment  have  declared  it  to  be  their  opi- 
nion, that  among  the  innumerable  fiditious  accounts  of 
fupernatural  appearances  and  prodigies,  fome,  even  ia 
thefe  later  ages,  are  in  fuch  a  manner  authenticated, 
that  to  deny  them  a  man  mull   deny    every    infor- 
mation he  can  receive  by  any  means  whatever,  befides 
his  own  immediate  fenfes,  which  does  not  fecm  highly 
rational,     Befides,  are  not  the  completions  of  a  multi- 
tude of  propjiecies,  which  we  have  at  this  day  extant 
before  our  eyes,  as  the  predicted  lading  ruinous  ftate 
oi Babylon 2iT\diTy re ^l\iQ  total  fubjeftion  to  the  lateft  ages, 
of  the  once  illuftrious  kingdom  oi  Egypty  the  remain- 
ing marks  of  the  general  deluge;  the  unequalled  and 
•    unaccountable  condition  of  the  Jews  for  fo  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time  J  the  eftablilhment  and  continuance  to  the 
end  of  the  world   of  the  Chriftian  religion, — are  not 
ihefe  Handing  miracles  confpicuous  in  our  time  ?   But 
of  this  more  elfewhere.     Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  objeftion  was  founded  on  truth,  it  could  not 
be  valid,  becaufe  different  periods  may  require  diffisrent 
meafufes  of  government  J  and  to  fay  that  there  could 
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ne^'cr  have  been  any  miracles,  becaufe  there  are  none 
now  (were  it  true  that  there  are  no  eflfeds  of  miraco- 
lous  interpofition  remaining  in  our  times)  would  be  as 
abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  muft  point 
exactly  the  fame  way  it  did  two  tboufand  years  ago; 
whereas  the  obfervations  of  ancient  altronomers  have 
put  the  dodrinc  of  its  continual  change  of  diredioo, 
and  the  proceflion  of  the  equinoxes,  out  of  all  poffible 
doubt.  But  if  the  objedion  is  not  founded  upon  trotb, 
it  mufl  of  courfe  fall  to  the  ground. 

Prophecy  is  a  miraculous  hiftory,  or  account  of  events 
before  they  happen.  This  being  unqueftionably  above 
the  reach  of  human  capacity,  it  is  a  proper  and  coo- 
vincing  evidence,  that  the  revelation  in  which  it  ii 
given  is  not  a  human  produdlion.  To  pretend  to  de- 
termine the  foundation,  or  the  modus^  of  the  prefcience 
of  the  actions  of  free  agents,  may  be  wholly  out  of  oar 
reach  in  the  prefent  ftate.  But  we  can  form  fome  cod- 
ception  of  its  being  poffible,  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  the 
following,  though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  fafe  to  af- 
firm, that  the  following  is  a  true  account  of  it. 

Do  we  not  commonly  fee  inftances  of  very  found 
judgments  pafled  by  wife  men  on  the  future  condud  of 
others  ?  May  we  not  fuppofe,  that  angels,  or  other  be- 
ings of  fuperior  reach,  may  be  capable,  from  their  more 
exaft  knowledge  of  Human  Nature,  to  pafs  a  much 
more  certain  judgment  of  the  future  behaviour  of  our 
fpecies  ?  And  is  there  any  thing  lefs  to  be  expected, 
than  that  He  who  made  us,  who  perfedlly  knows  our 
frame,  who  immediately  perceives  the  moft  fecret  mo- 
tions of  our  minds,  and  likewife  forefees  with  the  utmoft 
exaftnefs,  and  without  a  poffibility  of  being  deceived, 
the  whole  proceeding  and  concurrent  circuniftances  in 
which  any  of  his  creatures  can  at  any  future  time  be  en- 
gaged (as  it  is  evident,  that  all  things  are  the  efTed  of 
his  directing  providence,  except  the  adions  of  free  crea- 
tures, to  whom  he  has  given  liberty  and  power  of  ac- 
tion within  a  certain  fphere)  is  any  thing  lefs  to  be  ex- 
pefted,  I  fay,  than  that  our  infinitely  wife  Creator 
Ihould  form  a  judgment,  fuitable  to  his  wifdom,  of  the 
future  condudl  of  his  creatures?  And  to  imagine  that 
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■I  this  judgment  (hould  at  all  efFedl  the  future  behaviour 
'•  of  the  creature,  fceitis  as  groundlef>  as  to  conclude  that 
•  one  created  beingj's  judging  of  the  future  condudl  of 
i  artother  (hould  adually  influence  and  overrule  hiscon- 
i  dudt.  The  judg»nent  is,  by  the  fuppofition,  formed 
I  lipon  the  charaftcr  of  the  peifon  judged  of,  not  the 
I  characfler  influenced  by  the  judgment.  There  are  fome 
f  p^jlTiges  of  Scripture,  which  feem  to  lead  us  to  this  man- 
i    Her  of  conception  of  this  difficult  point. 

When  David  (i  Sam  xxii,  12.)  purfued  by  the  in- 
veterate hatred  of  king  Sauly  confulted  the  oracle,  whe- 
ther, if  he  (laid  in  the  city  oi  Keilaby  the  people  of  that 
city  would  give  him  up  to  his  enemy,  the  anfwer  he 
received  was,  That  they  would.  It  is  plain  in  this- 
cafe,  that  the  Divine  prefcience  of  thecondudt  of  that 
people,  in  the  event  o(  David^s  trufting  himfelf  into 
their  hands,  did  not  arife  from  God's  having  decreed 
t^at  they  (hould  give  up  David :  for  if  it  had  been  de-i 
creed,  it  muft  have  come  \6  pafs.  Nor  was  their  trea- 
chery foreknown  becaule  it  was  future:  For  it  was  not 
future,  having  been  difappointed,  and  never  coming  to 
be  executed.  Nor  could  it  be  eventually  predetermined, 
that  in  cafe  of  David^s  (laying  in  the  city,  the  people 
(iiould  give  him  up  mto  the  hands  of  hi^  enemy.  ¥ot 
the  event  (hews,  that  it  was  not  the  Divine  fcheme  that 
he  (hould  fall  into  the  fnare,  but  that  he  (hould  efcape 
it.  There  Ceems  nothing  therefore  left  to  conclude, 
but  that  the  Divine  prefcience  of  the  condud  of  the 
people  o£  Keilab  was  founded  in  a  thorough  and  perfed: 
inlight  into  the  treacherous  charadter  of  that  people, 
and  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  adual  defigns  formed 
by  them  to  betray  David  into  the  hands  of  the 
king* 

Again,  when  God  foretells  (Gen.  xviii.  19.)  that 
Abraham  would  **  command  his  houfehold  after  him, 
**  and  rhey  would  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord;'*  he 
plainly  (liews  upon  what  that  prefcience  was  grounded, 
m  faying,  *'  1  know  him,  that  he  will  command,  &c.'* 
That  is,  1  fo  fuily  know  his  zeal  and  afFeftion  for  the 
true  God,  that  I  forcfee  he  will  fet  up  and  fupport  my 
worfliip  in  his  family,  and  enjoia  it  his  pofteiity,  in 
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oppofition  to  the  idolatry  and  polytheifm  which  pre- 
vails among  the  heathen  around. 

In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  New  Teftament,  though 
the  ap'jftlc  Paul  foretells,  that  there  (hould  not  be  a 
life  loft  of  thofe  who  failed' with  him,  notwithftanding 
the  feverity  of  the  tempeft ;  we  find  afterwards,  that 
the  prediftion  depended  upon  the  Tailors  (laying  in  the 
ftiip.  So  that  probably  what  was  forefeen  was,  that 
the  (hip  and  crew  might  be  fayed  by  the  (kill  of  the 
failors  ;  and  that,  if  they  deferted  ^t,  it  muft  perifh. 

Thefe,  and  other  palTages,  which  might  be  quoted, 
feem  to  favour  the  preceding  attempt  to  folve  part  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  Divine  prelcience  of  the  aSionsof 
freecieatures.  But  it  muft  ftril  be  confefled,  that  the 
fubjedl  is  involved  in  fuch  intricacies  as.  we  (hall  not  in 
'all  probability  be  able  to  clear  up  in  the  prefent  ftate. 
However  it  be,  we  are  not  immediately  concerned  wirix 
any  thing  but  what  may  affcft  our  doing  our  duty: 
And  that  neither  prefcience,  nor  any  thing  elfe,  does 
any  way  abridge  our  freedom  in  performing  that,  and 
fo  fccuring  our  final  happinefs,  we  need  not  ufe  any 
reafoning  ro  be  convinced.  We  have  no  other  afTurance 
that  we  cxilt,  than  feeling?  And  we  hav^  the  fame  for 
our  freedom.  Every  man  feels^  that  in  all  his  adions, 
whether  virtuous,  vicious,  or  indifferent,  he  Is  natu- 
rally free.  And  what  we  feel  we  cannot  bring  our- 
felves  ferioufly  to  doubt  if  we  would,  though  we  may 
cavil  at  any  thing. 

That  many  parts  of  Scripture-prophecy,  not  yet  ac- 
complifhed,  are  obfcure,  and  of  doubtful  fignification; 
fo  that  the  mod  learned  interpreters  are  divided  in  their 
fentiments  about  what  may  be  intended  by  them,  muft 
be  acknowledged.  And  that  this  is  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expeded,  will  appear  by  confidering,  that 
had  many  future  events  been  too  clearly  predidled,  the 
obftinacy  of  men  might  have  rendered  miracles  necef- 
fary  upon  every  occafion  to  bring  about  the  completion 
of  them. 

With  all  the  pretended  obfcurity  of  prophecy,  there 
are  ftill  enough  of  unqueftionableand  confpicuous  com- 
pletions to  fliew,  that  the  predidlions  of  Scripture  were 
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'  rot  by  chance,  nor  by  bold  conjedfcure,  nor  by  partial 
informations  from  evil  fpirits,  as  fome  have  thought  was 
!  the  cafe  of  foine  of  the  refponfes  of  the  heatheii  oraclest, 
I  but  by  One  who  fa w  through  futurity  down  to  the  moft 
diftant  periods,  from  the  time  of  their  being  given  out; 
by  Him,  who  holds  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own 
hand.  The  few  following  examples  may  ferve  as  a 
proof  of  this. 

Mofes,  in  his  account  of  the  deluge,  (Gen.  viii.  21^ 
i^.)  aflures  mankind,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  there 
ftiould  never  be  another  univerfal  flood  ;  but  that  the 
four  fealTons  of  the  year,  and  the  revolutions  of  day  and 
nighty  ftiould  go  on  without  interruption  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  This  is  one  of  thofe  predidtions  which 
fcould  not  have  been  written  fince  the  event,  as  has  been 
pretended,  in  derogation  of  fbme  others;  the  period 
taken  in  by  it  not  being  yet  concluded.  And  confider- 
ing  the  extraordinary  wifdom  fo  confpicuousin  thecha^ 
jradler  of  Mofes^  it  does  not  feem  conceivable,  that  he^ 
who  expe6ted  to  have  the  opinion  of  future  ages  as  an 
infpired  perfonj  ftiould,  without  Divine  Authority,  havd 
ventured  his  whole  charader  upon  fuch  an  affirmatioil 
as  this,  which  he  could  have  let  alone,  left  the  event 
fhould  have  detedled  him  for  an  impoftor.  For  hovf 
could  he  know,  without  infpiration,  what  change  in  na- 
ture might  happen,  which  might  totally  change  thd 
courfe  of  daysj  nights,  and  feafons?  How  could  ht 
know  that  there  might  not  happen  fome  fuch  rerolutiort 
in  his  own  times,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  charader  as  a 
prophet  ?  How  could  he  knew  that  another  delugd 
might  not  come  according  to  the  order  of  Nature;  and 
as  he  had  publiftied  the  account  of  the  prefervatrion  ot 
Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark,  was  it  not  natural  to 
expcft,  that  upon  the  leaft  appearance  of  fuch  anothef 
judgment,  people  would  let  about  making  arks  fortheiif 
own  fafety,  which  would  have  proved  the  total  degra- 
ding of  his  character  as  a  prophet  and  a  lawgiver.  The 
fevent  hitherto  has  anfwered  the  predidlion,  and,  in  all 
probability,  future  ages  will  fully  prove  it  to  have  been 
given  froni  God.  ' 
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The  fiimc  wife  tawgiverof  the  jfe'ws  founded  a  verj 
important  part  of  that  conllitution  in  a  mannt  r  extreme- 
ly injudicious  and  improvident,  if  we  fuppofe  him  not 
t  >  have  adled  upon  Divine  Authority.  What  I  refer  to 
is  his  confining  the  priellhood,  which  he  declares tobc 
everlailingtothefingle  family  of  ^are>/i.  Had  hen'jtdcnc 
this  upon  Divine  authorit),  he  mail  have  run  an  obvious 
hazard  of  the  downfall  of  the  religious  polity  be  was  let- 
ting up,  by  the  poffible  failure  of  male  illiie  '\i\Aanri%h.'^ 
mily,  who  had  only  twofons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar.  This 
part  of  the  Mofaic  conftitution  may  therefore  be  conii- 
dercd  as  a  predidion,  that  in  a  courfe  of  feveral  thoo- 
fancl  years,  there  (hculd  not  be  wanting  male  ilTue pro- 
ceeding from  one  fingle  family,  at  that  time  confiftinj 
only  of  two  perfons.  Had  this  predidlion  failed;  bad 
thdc  two  perfons,  or  their  pofterity,  been'  cut  off  by 
natural  death,  or  by  an  enemy,  the  whole  Jeijuijb  (Eco- 
nomy mud  have  funk  for  want  of  a  priefthood,  and  all 
the  prophecies  had  been  faliified,  or  had  never  beea 
given. 

In  the  book  oi  Jeremiah^  chap.  i.  and  following,  it 
is  foretold,  that  ^6j'/o/j,  the  grcateft  city  and  feat  of 
the  greateft  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world,  fhould 
not  only  be  deftroyed,  but  that  it  (hould  never  again  be 
inhabited.  Which  laft  particular  no  man  of  prudence 
or  judgment  would  have  ventured  his  credit  as  a  prophet 
upon,  when  he  could  have  avoided  giving  any  fuch  pre- 
diction, unlefs  he  had  been,  by  Divine  infpiration,  af- 
furcd  of  what  he  affirmed.  For  nothing  could  well  be 
imagined  more  improbable,  than  that  the  feat  of  the 
empire  of  the  world  (hould  be  deftroyed ;  and  ftill  more 
unlikcJy  was  it,  that  it  fhould  never  be  rebuilt.  But 
the  event  (hews  the  truth  of  the  prophecy.  And  this 
prcdidion  is  like  wife  one  otthofe  of  which  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  it  was  written  fince  the  event. 

In  Ezek.  XXX.  13,  it  is  exprefsly  foretold,  that  there 
fhould  be  "  no  more  a  prince  of  the ,  land  of  Egypu^'^ 
No  man  of  judgment  would  have  ventured,  withoiit 
authoriry,  his  credit  upon  fuch  an  alTeveration,  as  he 
could  have  been  wholly  filent  on  the  head^  For  who 
•could  know,  without  infpiration,  that  there  fhould  ne- 
ver 
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ver  more  a  prince,  a  native  oi  Egypt,  fit  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdorti  ?  The  event  ho  x  ever  has  verified  the 
prediction.  For  foon  after  the  time  when  it  was  given, 
^SyP^  ^^s  made  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and 

*  has  been  governed  ever  lince  by  foreigners,  having  been, 
^    iince  the  fall  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,   fubjeft  fuccef- 

•  iively  to  the  Macedonians^  the  Saracens^  the  Mama^ 
\  iukes^  and  the  Turks ^  who  poffefs  it  at  prefent.  This 
t  is  one  of  thofe  prophecies  againft  which  it  cannot 
<  be  objeded,  that  it  is  poflible  it  may  have  been  written 
^    fince  the  event. 

t  In  the  xxvith  chap,  of  Ezekiel  it  is  foretold,  that  the 
r  great  and  powerful  city  of  Tyre^  at  that  time  the  general 
refort  of  traders,  and  mart  of  the  world,  (hould  be  ut^ 
tevly  dejolatey  fo  as  to  be  a  place  for  the  fpreading  of 
netSj  and  (hould  never  more  be  rebuilt.  This  predicHiion, 
at  the  rime  it  was  given  fo  utterly  improbable,  has  been 
litteralJy  fulfilled,  as  may  be  fcen  in  MaundrelPs  Voy- 
age. And  Dr.  Pococke,  late  bifliop  of  OJfory,  fays,  in 
liis  Travels  in  the  Eaft,  that  as  he  failed  by  the  place 
where  it  formerly  ftood,  he  faw  the  -minfi  of  it  covered 
with  fifhing  nets. 

The  Scriptures  of  both  old  and  new  Teftament  are 
full  of  prediflions  of  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  as  a  punifhment  for  their  vices,  and 
of  their  being  at  laft  reftored  to  their  own  land  in  great 
triumph  and  happinefs.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Mofes^ 
whofe  aera  prophane  hiftoiy  confirms  to  have  been  about 
the  time  we  place  it,  viz,  about  three  thoufand  years 
ago,  we  have  predidions  of  the  ruin  which  was  to  come 
upon  that  people  in  cafe  of  their  difobedienee  (and 
which  did  come  accordingly)  fo  clear  and  explicit,  that 
no  writer  of  our  times,  with  the  help  of  hifliory,  and 
particularly  ^o/?/^AwjV  account  of  the  deftrudlion  oi  jfe- 
rufalem,  and  with  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  pre- 
fent unhappy  condition  of  that  people  almofl:  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  but  our  own,  could  in  an  imita- 
tion of  the  prophetic  ftyle  defcribe  their  cafe  more  ex- 
adly.  In  the  xxviiith  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Mofes 
threatens  their  difobedienee  with  judgments  and  plagues 
^CYtry  kind  j  particularly  that  they  (hould  "  become 
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**  an  aftoniftiiDenty  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word  in  allcoun- 
**  tries  ;**  f bac  **  an  enemy  Ihouid  come  upon  them  aj 
^'  fwifcly  as  eagles,'*  probably  alluding  to  their  conqueft 
by  the  Romans  \  that  they  (hould,  in  the  feverity  otthe 
liege,  be  reduced  ••  to  eat  their  very  children,"  that 
they  fliould  be  **  fcattered  through  all  countries  of  the 
••  world  /'  and  that  they  ihouid  be  forced  '*  to  fene 
*'  other  gods,**  as  they  accordingly  are,  in  thecountrie$ 
where  the  inquilition  is  eftabiiiheJ,  obliged  to  worihip 
the  Holl,  which  numbers  of  them  comply  with,  though 
a  grofs  violation  of  the  lecond  commandment,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  that  merciUfs  court ;  and  that 
among  the  nations  where  they  (hould  be  icattered,  thej 
Ihouid  "  have  no  eafe  nor  reft,"  but  a  trembling  "  heart," 
and  **  failing  of  eyes,*'  and  *•  forrow,**  and  **  continual 
••  fear  for  their  lives,**  with  many  other  threatenings  to 
the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  alio  foretold  by  the  following  prophets,  as  weD 
as  by  Mo/ts,  that  notwithftanding  this  unexampled  dif- 
pcrfion  of  the  Jews  into  all  nations^  they  (hould  be  ftill 
preferved  a  diltindl  people  ;  that  God  *^  will  not  deftroj 
•*  them  utterly,**  but  that  "  when  they  (hall  call  to  miud 
•*  among  all  the  nations  whither  God  has  driven  them, 
•*  and  fliall  return  to  the  Lord,  he  will  turn  their  capti- 
**  vity,  and  gather  them  from  all  the  nations — ^fromthe 
••  fartheft  parts  of  the  earth— evea  in  the  latter  days." 
That  "  though  he  makes  a  full  end  of  all  other  nations," 
(by  revolutions  and  mixtures  of  one  people  with  ano- 
ther, which  renders  it  impoffible  to  diftinguifli  theit 
genuine  atl'cendants)  **  yet  he  will  not  make  a  full  end 
•*  of  them  i"  but  **  a  remnant  of  them'*  fhall  be  kept 
unmixed  with  any  other  people,  and  "  fhall  return  out 
^*  of  all  countries  whither  God  has  driven  them;*'  that 
he  will  **  fet  up  an  enfign  for  the  nations,  and  will  af- 
**  fcnible  the  outcafts  of  Israel.**  and  ^*  gather  togc- 
«*  ther  the  djlperfed  of  Judah^^'^  (the  poftericy  of  the 
ten  tribes,  at  prelent,  according  to  Scripture-prophecy, 
Vindiftinguiflied,  as  well  as  of  the  two)  "  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  ;  which  {hews  that  the  return  here 
fpoken  of,  is  not  that  from  the  Bahylonijb  captivity ;  as  is 
^fo  evident  from  its  being  fixed  to  the  "  latter  days," 
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and  from  its  being  alfo  fpoken  of  by  the  prophet  Hofea, 
who  lived  after  the  return  from  th,e  feventy  years  capti- 
vity oi  Babylon,  and  by  Ezekiel,  who  lived  in  the  cap;^ 
Civity  itfelf. 

And  in  the  New  Teftament  it  is  clearly  foretold  by 
Cbrifl,  th^t  Jeru/a/em  fhould  be  deftroyed  with  fuch  de- 
llruftion  "  as  had  not  been  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
^*  world,  nor  ever  fliould  be.'^  And  it  is  reaiarkab  je 
that  he  again  exprefily  mentions  the  "  eagles  ;'*  in  all 
probability  to  point  out  the  Romans,  (who  bore  eagles 
on  their  ftandards)  for  the  executioners  of  the  Divine 
Vengeance  on  that  perverfe  people,  Jofepbus'sVLx^v^xy 
of  that  tragical  complication  of  events,  correfponds  ex*- 
a£lly  to  our  Saviour's  predidlion  of  it.  He  allb  fore- 
tells that  the  Jaws  fhould  be  carried  -^  captive  into  all 
•'  nations,  and  that  Jerufulern  fhould  be  trodden  down 
I**  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  flaould  be 
**  fuliilled/'  In  the  Epiftles  there  are  various  predic- 
tions to  the  fame  purpofe.  And  we  accordingly  fee 
that  people  to  this  day  preferved  diftindt  from  all  others 
in  the  world,  without  king,  without  country,  without 
govermnent  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  their  ceremo- 
nial law,  which  yet  they  keep  up  with  great  ftridlnefs, 
wherever  they  can. 

That  through  all  the  changes,  which  bave  happened 
in  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  from  the  date  of 
the  firft  of  thefe  predid:ions  to  the  prefent  time  (a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  three  thoufand  years)  that  people 
Ihould  have  had  exactly  the  fortune  that  was  foretold 
them  by  Mofes  ;  and  that  they  (hould  now  in  fo  won- 
derful and  unexampled  a  manner  be  preferved  unmixed 
with,  and  eafily  diftinguifhable  from,  the  people  of  all 
the  countries  where  they  are  fcattered;  and  this  in 
fpite  of  the  cruel  ufage  they  have  had  in  moft  countries, 
which  might  have  been  expeded  to  have  driven  them 
long  ago  to  give  up  their  religion,  and  mi^  with  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived ;  and  that  there  fliould 
nothing  in  this  long  courfe  of  years  have  happened,  to 
render  it  impoffible,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  fliould 
be  probable,  that  the  remaining  predidlion  of  their  re- 
turn to  their  own  land,  will  be  accompliftied,  as  well 
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ab  the  reft ;  this  gives,  upon  the  whole,  fuch  a  v.ew, 
as  u  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  eife  in  the 
world ;  the  moft  amazing  of  all  phaeoomena !  aod 
ihews  that  prophecy  is  given  by  authority  from  the 
fame  by  whom  the  government  of  the  world  is  carriei 
on  ;  fince  none  but  He,  or  whom  he  authorilts,  couid 
thus  declare  the  end  frcim  beginning. 

No  one  can  imagine  the  following  predidions  tobc 
applicable  to  any  other  than  the  Meffiah.     Gen.  lii.  13. 
the  tirft  predidion  is  given  of  him,   vix.    Thar  "the 
**  Seed  of  the  woman  (hould  bruile  the  head  of  the  Icr- 
"pent.*'     None  but  Cbfiji  could    proprrly   be  called 
••  the  Seed  of  the  woman."     For  he  alone  was  born  of 
a  woman  without  concurrence  of  man*      Nor  did  any 
one  but  he  effedually  bniife  the'  head  of  the  f^rrpent, 
or  deftroy  the  power  of  Satan,     Again,    he   is  leveral 
different  times  afterwards  promifcd  to  j4brabam^  as  he 
in  whom    *•  all  the   families  of  the   earth    fhould  be 
••  blefled."     Now,  there  never  was  any  iingie  perfon, 
befides  Chrijl^   who    was   a    bkfling    to    the    "  whole 
"  world/'     Gen.  xlix.  it  is  foretold  that  the   "  fceptre 
*•  fliould   not   depart  from,  Judahy   till  Sbiloh  Ihouid 
"  come,"  and  that  **  to  him  Ihould  be  the  gathering  of 
**  the  people  "     It  is  known,  that  the    yews  became 
fubjecft  to  the  Rornans  about  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  Cbrijt.     And  the  gathering  of  the  people  to  him  is 
very  confplcuous  in  the  general  diffulion  of  his  religiou 
over  moll  parts  of  the  world.     The    words   of  Mojes^ 
Deut,  xviii.   15.   are  applicable  to  none  but  Cbrijl  only. 
*'  The  Lord  (hall  raife  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet,  from  tke 
"  inidll  of  ihee,  like  unto  me."     But  no  Prophet,  Prieft, 
or  King,  ever  rofe  among  that  people  like  to  Mofes,  but 
CJjriJi  only.     For  from  Mofes  to   Chtijl^    no    lawgiver 
arofe  among  the  Jews  ;  their  ftate  being  fixed  by  God 
himfeif,  to  continue  unchanged  till  the  appearance  of 
the  Mejfiab. 

The  prediftions  of  Ifaiah  xi.  i,  3,  6,  &c.  are  ftill 
clearer,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  unto  us  a  fon  is 
<*  given;  and  the  government  fhall  be  upon  his  fhoul- 
"  ders.  His  name  (hall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
^*  fellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlafting  Father,  the 
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"  Prince  of  peacr^*'  [Which  titles  are  Ibmewhat  differ- 
ent in  the  Septuagint  tranflation,  but  fuch  as  are  appli- 
cable to  tione  b\xl  Cbrijl  only  ]  "  Of  the  increafe  of 
**  his  government  and  peace  there  (hall  be  no  end,  upon 
^*  the  throne  of  David^  and  his  kingdom,  to  order  and 
"  eftablifti  it  with  judgment,  aqd  juftice  from  hence- 
"  forth  even  f  )r  ever  "  And  in  the  xliii,  chap,  "  Be- 
^*  hold  my  fervant— mine  eledl,  in  whom  my  foul  de- 
<*  lighteth.  1  have  put  my  fpirit  upon  him — he  (hall 
<*  let  judgment  in  the  earth  j  and  the  ifles  (hall  v^ait  for 
**  his  law.'*  , 

Nor  aire  thofe  of  Jeremiah  lefs  plainly  applicable  to 
Cbrijl,  and  to  him  only.  Chap,  xxiii.  and  xxxiii.  *•  I 
**  will  raile  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
^*  (hall  reign  and  profper,  and  (hall  execute  judgment 
"and  juftice  in  the  earth.  And' this  is  his  name, 
"  whereby  he  (hall  be  called,  Th:^  Lord  our  righte- 

f'  OUSNESS." 

And  in  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  &c.  **  I  will  fet  up  one  (hep- 
"  herd  over  them,"  (a  (hepherd  of  a  people  always 
fignifies  a  prince  or  ruler)  "  and  he  fhall  feed  them, 
"  even  my  fervant  David  /^  plainly  not  David  the  foa 
of  Jejfe ;  he  having  been  dead  long  before  EzekiePs 
timtf.  **  And  I  will  make  with  thein  a  covenant  of 
"  peace,"  &c.  One  King  **  (hall  be  king  over  them  all; 
"  neither  (hall  they  defile  themfelves  any  more  with 
f*  their  idols." 

It  is  predidled  by  Haggai^  that  "  the  Deflre  of  all 
^*  nations  (hould  come ;"  the  Shiloh^  tranflated  by  the 
Seventy,  the  "accompli(hmentofpromifes."  How  much 
the  comjng  of  the  MeJ/tab  was  the  defiie  of  all  nations 
is  (hewn  above,  and  how  properly  Cbriji  may  be  called 
the  accompli(hrnent  of  promifes,  is  known  to  all,  who 
know  his  religion. 

Not  left  exprefs,  than  magnificent,  is  the  predidion 
of  Daniel^  chap.  vii.  •*  I  law  in  the  night  vifions,  and 
**  behold  one,  like  the  Son  of  Man,  came  with  the 
f*  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
f*  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there 
♦*  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
V  that  all  people^  nations^  and  languages  fliould  ferve 
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**  him.  Hi<  dominion  is  an  everlafttng  domiuion ;  and 
^*  his  kingdom  that  which  (hall  not  be  deftroyed."  Of 
the  title,  **  Son  of  man/*  which  is  found  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  Old  Tcftament,  it  may  be  curforily  remarked, 
that  our  Saviour  (ieems  to  have  been  particularly  pleafed 
ivith  it;  as  that  name  is  given  him  in  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures ;  as  it  exprefles  his  facred  office  of  the  deliverer 
of  mankind,  and  fuits  the  glorious  humiliation  he  volao- 
tarily  condcfcended  to,  in  afiuming  the  Human  Nature, 
and  pafling  a  life  on  earth  for  the  unpoff^nt  purpole  of 
reiloring  a  ruined  world. 

In  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiab^  Ezekicl^  «id  Malacbijlt 
18  fpokcn  of  as  he  that  was  to  be  the  ^^  light  of  the 
**  GcntiUi^  their  defire,  their  ruler  ;"  and  that  througli 
bim  the  **  name*  of  God  fliould  be  great  among  the 
*•  Heathen.'*  Nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom  thcfe 
characlers  can  be  applied,  but  Cbri/l  only. 

The  important  circumftance  of  his  giving  his  life  for 
the  world  is  clearly  held  forth  by  the  Prophets  Baml 
and  Ijaiab,  the  former  of  which  fpeaks  of  him  as  to  ap- 
pear **  feven  weeks,'*  that  is  forty-nine  years,  taking, 
(according  to  the   prophetic  ftyle,   a   day   for  a  year) 
**  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  rcftorc 
•*  and  build  Jcrufalem,^'*  and  that  he  fhould  be  "cut 
**off-,    but   not   for   himfelf."     And  the  latter  fays  of 
him  ;  "  Surely  he  hath  born  our  griefs — he  was  wound- 
**  ed  for  our  tranfgreffions  ;  he  was  bruifed  for  our  ini- 
•*  quities.     He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  flaughter; 
**  and  as  a  flieep  before  her  {hearers  is  dumb,  fo  he  open- 
*•  eth  not  his  mouth.     For  the  tranfgreffions  of  my  peo- 
**  pie  was  he  flricken.     And  he  made   his  grave  with 
**  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death.'*    Which 
"Words  are  fulpeded  to  be  tranfpofcd,  and  that  his  death 
ought  to  have  been  put  with  the  wicked,  and  his  grave 
with  the  rich  ;  as  he  was  crucified  between  two  thieves, 
and  buried  by  jfofcpb  of  Arimatbaa^  who    was  rich. 
*•  He  was  numbered  with  the  tranfgreirors,   and  bare 
**  the  fin  of  many,  and  made  interceffion  for  linners." 

It  is  foretold  by  Ifaiab^  chap.  xxxv.  that  the  MeJJtab 
fhould  perform  many  great  and  beneficial  miracles; 
that    ^*  the  eyes  of  the  blind  Ihould  be  opened  3  and 
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f*  the  ears  of  the  deaf  unftopped  ;  that  the  lame  maa 
^*  ftiould  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
**  fing."  Many  minute  circuniftances  are  foretold  of 
'  Jiim,  fuch  as  his  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judab  and  feed  of 
JO^vid;  rhat  he  Ihould  be  born  zlBethlehem^  (Mic.v.  2.) 
that  he  ftiould  ride  in  humble  triumph  into  the  city  df 
Jerujalem^  (Zacb.  ix.  9.)  that  he  fliould  be  fold  for 
thirty  pieces  of  filver,  fibid  xi,  12.)  that  he  fliould  be 
fcourged,  bufFetted,  and  fpit  upon,  -({fa.  L  6.)  that  his 
hands  and  feet  fliould  be  pierced,  (Pfal.  xxiv.  16) 
that  he  fliould  be  numbered  among  malcfadors^ 
{Ifa.  liii.  12.)  that  he  fliould  have  gall  and  vinegar 
pflfered  him  to  drink,  (PJal  Ixix.  21.)  that  they  who 
faw  him  crucified,  fliould  mock  at  his  trufting  in  God^ 
(Pfal.  xxii.  8.)  that  the  foldiers  fliould  caft  lots  for  hk 
garments,  (ibid.  18.)  that  he  fliould  be  buried  by  a 
rich  man,  {Tja.  liii.  9.)  and  that  he  fliould  not  fee  cor- 
ruption, i^PJal.  xvi,  10.)  The  completion  of  all  which 
predictions  in  Cbrift  is  vifible  in  his  Hiftory  in  tjie  Newr 
Teftament. 

To  what  charadler  befides  that  of  Chrijl^  are  all  theii 
predidions  applicable  ?  And  are  they  not  all  ftridly  ap- 
plicable to  Cbri/lf  and  clearly  fulfilled  in  him  ?  Should 
now  a  let  of  fatincal,  or  enigmatical  writings  be  pro- 
pofed  to  be  explained ;  who  would  hefitate  whether 
the  true  fenfe,  and  proper  application  of  them  was  dif-* 
covered,  when  a  fenfe  was  found,  which  tallied  exadly 
in  every  particular?  ^<^ho  would  imagine  thofe  writings 
to  have  been  compofed  by  chance,  which  fliewed  fo 
much  regularity  and  connexion,  and  which  fuited  fo 
^ell  the  propofed  explication  of  them  ? 

The  predidUons  which  Cbri/l  himfelf  delivered  con- 
cerning events  that  were  to  happen  after  his  time,  were 
confirmations  no  lefe  authentic  of  the  Divine  Authority 
of  his  dodrine,  than  the  completion  in  him,  of  the  pro- 
phecies given  of  old,  Befides  thofe  he  gave  of  his  own 
death,  with  the  particular  circumftancts  of  it ;  of  the 
behaviour  of  his  difcipies  on  that  occafion  ;  of  the  de- 
fcent  of  the  Holy  Ghofl:,  and  the  miraculous  powers  to 
be  communicated  to  his  difcipies ;  befides  thefe,  he 
|;ave  fome^  which  cannot  be  pretended  to  have  been 
'   '  forged 
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forged  after  the  events,  as  has  been  alleged  of  fomeof 
the  S  ripturc  prophecies.  His  prediiflions  of  the  dc- 
ftrudion  of  JcrufiHem^  and  dirperfion,  for  a  verylonj 
period,  of  the  J(rw$  into  all  nations,  but  foasthej 
ihould  he  preicrved  diftindl  from  all  other  people  in 
onlir  to  thtir  refloration;  of  the  general  prevaiencyof 
h:s  religion  over  the  world,  and  its  contiouance  toaH 
ages ;  and  of  the  miichtcfs,  confequent  upon  the  per- 
vtrlion  of  it ;  thefe  are  events,  which  at  that  time  were 
to  the  highell  degree  improbable,  it  was  alt(^gether 
ncedlff"*  h>r  him  to  ri(k  his  credit  upon  the  coroplc- 
tion  if  ihcfe  prediftions  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  aper- 
foM  of  his  wildom  would  have  needlefsly  hazarded  the 
confutation  of  his  whole  fcheme  in  fuch  a  manner,  if  he 
had  not  been  certain  that  what  he  foretold  would  be 
fully  accompliflied,  and  that  though  heaven  and  earth 
were  to  pafs  away,  his  word  fhould  (land,  as  the  event 
hitherto  has  lufficiently  (hewn. 

That  a  power  of  fo  extraordinary  a  kind,  and  which 
(hould  produce  fuch  important  effects,    efpecially  upon 
the  religious  ftate  of  the  world,  as  Popery  has  done, 
fhould  be  piedided  in  Scripture,  was  reafonably  to  be 
cxpcdlcd.    Ace  rdingly  by  Daniel^  who  flourilhed  near 
three  thoufand  years  ago,   it  is  foretold,    chap,  vii,  19. 
that  there  (hould  be  a  tyrannical  power,    which  fhould 
^*  wear  out  the  faints  of  the  Moll  High,"   and  that  they 
fliould  **  be  given  into  his  hands  until  a  time,  and  times, 
<*  and  the  dividing  of  times,**   that  is  a  year,  and  two 
years,  and  half  a  year,  which  give  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fixty  days,  which  in  prophetic  ftyle  figni- 
iies  fo  many  years.     This  period  is  alfo    mentioned  in 
five  difTjrent  predidions  in  the  New  Teftament.     This 
pov^er  is  fpoken  of,  verfe  23.  as  a  kingdom   •*  different 
from  all  before  it."     And  fo  indeed  it  is  ;   being  a  reli- 
gious tyranny,  or  fecular  kingdom  founded  on   a  pre- 
tence of  religion.     It  is  reprefented  as  a  monfter  with 
<*  teeth  of  iron,"  and  "  claws  ot  brafs  ;"  and  very  pro- 
perly ;   for  it  is  the  character  of  that  mercilefs  religion 
to  dtftroy  all  who  oppofe  it,   and  to  endeavour   (by 
driving  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  under  its 
tyranny  to  make  ihipwreck  of  confcience)  to  damn  aU 

whom 
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whom  it  deftroys.  It  is  fpoken  of  as  *^  derouring^ 
**  ftamping  in  pieces,"  and  laying  wafte  the  whole 
world,  as  "  changing  times  and  laws/'  and  "  fpeaking 
•*  great  words  againft  the  Mod  High."  All  which 
fuit  the  blood-thirfty  cruelty,  the  unequalled  arrogance^ 
and  blafphemoUs  impiety  of  the  bifhops  and  church  of 
Rome  to  the  greateft  exadnefs.  It  is  there  faid,  that 
he  ftiould  not  "  regard  the  dtfire  of  women  ;*'  which 
plainly  points  out  the  prohibition  of  marriage  ;  that 
he  fliould  "  honour  gods-protedors,"  that  is^  tutelar 
iaints,  and  **  a  god,  whom  his  fathers  knew  not,"  a 
wafer-god,  of  which  god  f  )me  thoufands  are  made  in 
one  day  by  the  priefts,  and  eaten^  and  digefted  by  the 
people.     See  srlfo  i  Tim.  iv* 

In  the  Apocalypfe,  chap.  xi.  xii.  &c.  it  is  copioufly 
defcribed,  where  it  is  reprefented  under  the  appearance 
of  a  monfter,  or  **  wild  beaft,"  whofe  "  feven  heads" 
flgnify,  as  afterwards  explained,  the  feven  hills  upon 
which  Rome  was  built,  and  **  ten  horns"  the  ten  king- 
doms, into  which  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  whofe 
*'  blafpheroous  names"  are  notorious,  as  of  God's  vice- 
gerant,  Our  lord  god  the  pope,  Vice-god,  and  the  like, 
who  "  wars  with  the  faints,  and  overcomes  them ;  who 
"  receives  power  over  the  nations,"  and  is  "  worth ip- 
"  ped"  by  them.  The  fame  is  alfb  afterwards  repre- 
fented under  the  charafter  of  the  **  great  harlot,"  or 
idolatrefs,  with  whom  the  "  kings  of  the  earth  have 
"  committed  fornication,"  that  is  the  idolatry  of  wor- 
ihipping  the  images  of  faints,  and  kneeling  to  the  Hoft. 
She  is  afterwards  reprefented  as  **  drunk  with  the 
**  blood"  of  the  martyrs  of  J  ejus.  I'he  kings  of  the 
earth  are  afterwards  mentioned  as  **  giving  their  power 
**  to  the  monfter,''  as  it  is  notorious  that  moft  of  the 
kings  in  Europe  acknowledged  the  pope  for  their  lord 
god,  and  held  their  crowns  of  him,  as  fome  of  them  do 
Hill.  The  fame  power  is  likewife  held  forth  under  the 
figure  of  a  great  city,  the  feat  of  wealth,  luxury,  plea- 
fure,  riches,  and  commerce,  one  article  of  which  com*- 
merce,  peculiar  to  Rome  papal,  is  her  trade  in  the 
"  fouls  of  men," 

And 
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And  by  the  apoffle  Paul  this  fatal  deluiion  is  calld 
Tht  man  ofjin^  or  the  very  abftra6l  and  quinteflence  of  ini- 
quity, a  charafter  fit  only  for  the   popiCh   rehgion,  as 
it  alone  of  all  religions  contains    an   aflemblage  of  all 
that  is  moft  exquifitely  wicked,    beyond   what  could 
bare  been  thought  within  the  reach  of  human  inven- 
tion unafli  lied  by  daemons.     Of  which  the  infernal  court 
of  inquilition  is  a  pregnant  proof;  'where  cruelty,  the 
difpolifion  the  moft  oppofite  to  all   good,    is  carried  to 
that  diabolical  excefs,  that  few  hearts  are  hard  enough 
to  bear  the  mere  dcfcription  of  it  in  a  book.     The  pro- 
priety of  giving  the  appellation  of  The  man  of  Jin,  to 
the  RDmilh  impoflure,  appears  firom  confidering,  that 
it  has  hail  the  peculiar  curfed  art  not  only  to  turn  the 
mildeft  of  all  religions  into  a  fcene  of  the  moft  horrible 
barbarity  ;  but  to  make  the  moft  pure  and  heavenly 
fyftcm  of  doctrines  and  laws,  which  ever  were,  or  will 
be,  given  to  men,   an    authority   for   eftabliOiing  for 
points  of  faith  the  moft  hideous  abfurdities,   and  coo- 
tradidlions  to  common  fenfe ;  and  for  Iicenfing  every. 
abominable   wickednefs  that  has  ever  been  thought  of 
or  praftifed.     Infomucb,  that  the  fixed  rates  of  abfolu- 
tion,  tor  the  moft  horrid  and  unnatural  vices,  ftand  ap- 
pointed by  their  popes,  and  publiftied   in  different  edi- 
tions.    By  which  means,  the  great defign  of  Chriftianity, 
which  was  to  teach  men^  to  deny  ungodlinefs  and  worldly 
lujls^  and  to  live  Joberly,  righteoujly^  and  godly ^  is  defeated 
amoDg  the  deluded  prolelytes  to  that  infamous  religion. 
For  inile^d  of  this,  popery  teaches,  that  any  roan, ,  who 
pays  handfomely,  may  have  an  indulgence  for  any  num- 
ber of  years  to  live  in  all  manner  of  abominable  impiety, 
profanenefs,  andimpurity.  Is  not  this  the  72^^  ;wa/i  0/^/2/ 

Whoever  would  fee  how  exaftly  the  Scripture  pre- 
diflions  are  fuited  to  reprefent  this  diabolical  delufioDy 
has  only  to  read  the  hi ftories  of  popery,  and  accounts  of 
the  inquifition.  There  he  will  find  what  hideous  ravage 
has  been  made  by  it  in  different  countries.  Witnefs 
their  infamous  croifades  ;  the  mafFacres  of  the  Waldenfes 
and  Alhigenfes^  of  whom  almoft  a  million  were  rec- 
koned to  be  flain.  In  thirty  years  from  the  founding  of 
the  order  of  the  Jefuits^  above  eight  hundred  thoufand 
4  proteftants 
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rt  proteftants  were  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
^i  tioner  only.  The  blooody  butchering  duke  of  Alva 
ji  fifed  to  make  it  his  boaft  of  having  cut  off  in  a  few  years 
■  k  thirty  thoufand  proteftants  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
m  deftrudion  of  hclplefs  vidlims  facrificed  to  that  infernal 
i\  fury,  the  inquifition,  in  one  period  of  thirty  years,  is 
ij^  reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  Is  not 
pfe  this  dreadful  and  wide-wafting  mifchief,  this  terror 
i(i  of  hun>an  nature,  this  hell  on  earth,  properly  repre-i 
li  fented  as  a  monfter,  or  wild  beaft,  with  iron  teeth 
y  to  devour  and  deftroy,  as  drunk  with  blood,  and 
f  afpiring  to  an  authority  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
i  or  is  worftiipped,  that  is,  above  all  other  power  and  go- 
I  vernment,  challenging  the  privilege  of  the  grand  tyrant 
j    and  deftroyer  ? 

Thefe  are  only  a  few  among  many  inftances  of  the 
unequalled  horrors  of  this  fatal  delufion,  and  of  the  ex- 
a£lnefs  of  the  Scripture  predidlions,  which  can  be  ap« 
plied  to  nothing  elfe,^  that  ever  was  heard  of  upon  earth. 
And  if  in  the  days  of  the  authors  of  the  above  predic- 
tions, there  was  nothiiTg.known  among  mankind,  which 
might  give  the  hint  of*  fuch  a  power  as  that  of  Ami- 
chrift,  or  popery  ;  and  if  no  accoqut  of  this  power  ia 
our  times,  when  it  is  fo  well  known,  can  in  prophetic 
ftyle  nwre  clearly  defcribe  it,  than  we  find  it  repre- 
iented  in  the  predidions  of  Scripture,  let  the  oppofers 
of  prophecy  account  for  this  wonderful  agreement 
between  the  prediftion  and  the  completion,  as  they 
befl  can. 

Thefe  are  a  few,  among  almoft  innumerable  predic- 
.  tions  of  future  events,  of  which  holy  Scripture  is  full. 
And,  as  thefe  (hew  themfelves  clearly  to  be  genuine 
revelations  from  God  ;  the  others  contained  in  the  fame 
.  Writings  may  in  reafon  be  liippofed  to  be  of  the  fame 
original,  though  the  times  when  they  were  given,  and 
the  exaftnefs  of  their  refpedlive  completions,  (hould  be 
more  fubje^  to  cavil,  than  thefe  here  quoted.  And  the 
oppofers  of  the  revelation,  in  which  thefe  predidions  are 
contained,  are  in  reafon  obliged  to  give  fome  plaufible 
account,  bow  they  came  there^  if  not  by  Divine  in* 
fpiratioo. 

Let 
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Let  Chriftianity  have  been  introduced  into  the  world 
nrhcn  It  vvouid,  it  is  impoflible  to  give  any  rational  ct 
fatistyin^  account  of  its  prevalence  and  eftabhftimem, 
but  its  bti.ig  a  Divine  inltiturion*      ^""or   (uppoiingit 
forged  in  any  age   before  or  lince    the   rece  ived  to 
ot    about    fcventten    hundred  jears    ago,    it    will  be 
€qu:i.  y   i:iiiK)lIible  to    conceive    how   it    fliould  coict 
to  pu/8  upon  mankind,  ii  it  was  a  ficlion.     The  Chrii- 
tian   r-ligion   has  been  eltabliihed    upon    the  ruins  c[ 
th»;  national  religion  of  every  country,    in  which  it  has 
been  rcLC'ivrd.     It  had   theiefore   the    united  forces  of 
rejra   power,   fjcerdotal  crart,   and  popular  fuperftiticn 
to  bear  ciov\n,  bt-fore  it  cuuld  get  footing  in  the  uorld, 
Itscl)Hrader  is  diredtly  oppoflte  to  the  fordid  views  and 
fecular  iniercils  ot  n)ankiijdy  and  acceptable  to  none  bat 
\irtuous  and  elevated  minds,   which  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions have  ever  been  C(>niparatively  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber ot  the  fpi-cii-s,   and  not  fit,  nor  difpofcd  to  ftruggle 
with,  much  lels  likely  to  get  the  better  of  the  majority, 
fo  a^  to  cram  a  let  of  falli  hoods  down  their  throats. 

All  the  falfe  fchemts  of  religion,  which  ever  pre- 
vailed in  the  world,  have  come  to  be  eftabliflied  either 
by  the  multitude's  being  ltd  to  embrace  them  by  craft,  or 
driven  to  it  by  h)rce.  Th.it  Chriftianiry  was  efiablilhed 
bv  ciaft,  is  on  all  accounts  incredible,  and  particularly 
from  coiilldering  its  character,  which  is  altogether  fe- 
paratc  Ircm  worldly  views,  or  any  kind  of  motives, 
Avhich  niipht  incline  men  to  deceive  ;  and  efpecially 
from  its  Jilting  up  upon  the  foot  of  the  mod  ftrid  in- 
tegrity, of  commanding  all  its  votaries  to  avoid  even  the 
leiilt  cipp  raratxe  of  evil,  and  by  no  means  to  think  of 
ddiF.g  cviJ  fuv  the  fake  of  any  poilible  good  confcquence. 
Such  prcci'pts  as  thefe  would  by  no  means  have  fuited 
a  fch'jinc  calculated  for  deceiving  mankind.  On  the 
contrary,  we  alwdys  find  the  great  doctrine  preached 
up  by  imponois  is,  Ztai  for  the  caufe,  rather  than  for 
the  truth.  This  appears  dreadfully  confpicuous  in  the 
bloody  catalogue  of  fufFerers,  who  have  fallen  a  facri- 
fice  to  the  Mahometan  and  popifii  delufions.  The  op- 
poi'ers  of  Chriilianitv  are  oblig</d,  if  they  will  fhew 
themfclves  reaibucrs,  to  give  feme  rational  account  of 

the 
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the  eftabliftiment  of  it,  upon  the   fuppofition   of  its 

being  falfe       They  are  in  reafon  obliged  to  (hew  hoW" 

k  religion  requiring  the  mod  ftrift  purity  of  heart  and 

'    feverity  of  manners,  the  mortifying  of  inordinate  lufts 

•  and  inclinations,  the  avoiding  every  appearance  of  evil^ 
-    fend  encountering  all  manner  of  difficulties,  and  even 

•  death  itfelf,   if  required,  in  teftimony  for  truth;  they 
^    Ought  to  (hew  how  fuch  a  religion  could  have  been 

cftablifhed  in  the  world  by  fuch  feemifigly  unpromifing 
I  and  inadequate  means,  as  thofe  by  which  Chriftianity 
I  fedlually  was  propagated  ;  aqd  that  all  this  might,  in  a 
J  way  accountable  by  human  reafon,  and  fiiitable  to  the 
i  tifuai  courfe  of  things,  have  come  about  in  fpite  of  uni- 
I  Verfal  oppofition  from  all  thofe  in  whofe  hands  the  fecu- 
lar  power  was  then  lodged ;  and  in  fpite  of  that  mod 
unconquerable  of  all  prejudices,  which  mankind  have 
for  the  religfcri  they  were  brought  up  in.  The  oppo- 
fers  of  Chriftianity  ought  to  (hew  that  there  have  beeii 
inftances  fimilar  to  this  ;  and  that  a  few  artlefs,  illite- 
tate  fiftietmen  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  eqilal  to  ai 
defign  of  outwitting  all  mankind,  inlpolSng  a  fet  of  groft 
falfehoods  Upon  them,  and  confounding  their  under- 
ftandings  vvith  fidlitious  miracles,  which  they  volunta- 
rily, rio  one  knows  why,  fwallowed  down  without  exa- 
mination ;  ^nd  the  confequence  of  which  was  the  over- 
turning all  the  national  religions  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  in  fpite  of  the  power  of  princes,  the  zeal  of  the 
friefts,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  people.  If  they  cannot  find 
fome  rational  and  probable  way  of  accounting  for  this 
ftrange  &nd  ufte3tannple3  phaenomerion,  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition of  Chriftianity's  being  a  fi<3ion  ;  if  they  cannot 
fliew,  that  fraud  was  ufed  (for  no  one  ever  alleged 
force)  they  miift  yield  the  point,  arid  acquifce  in  the 
Account  given  in  the  New  Teftament,  to  wit.  That  it 
tnade  its  way  in  the  world  by  the  power  of  its  own  irre- 
fiftible  evidence. 

The  author  of  our  feligioft  muft  either  have  teen^ 
truly  and  indeed,  what  he  declares  himfelf ;  the  Son 
of  God,  and  Saviouf  of  the  world,  and  his  religion  a 
Divine  appointment ;  or  he  muft  h^ve  been  an  impoftor, 
or  an  enthufiaft,  or  madman,  and  his  religion  either  a 
fccularfcheme,  an  involuntary  delufion,  or  a  pious  frauds 
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That  Jefus  Cbrijl  was  no  impoftor  will  plainly  ap- 
pear, if  wc  confider  firft  what  a  monftrous  pitchof 
defpcrate  and  abandoned  wickednefs  was  necefiaryto 
carry  a  perfon  the  lengths  he  went,  if  he  was  not  really 
what  he  pretended.  The  wBole  body  of  hiftory  cannot 
produce  iucb  another  inftance  of  daring  impiety.  For 
no  impoftor  ever  arrogated  fuch  high  honours  and  cha- 
raders  as  he  does  ;  which  to  think  of  as  mere  fidioo 
and  groundlefs  pretence,  is  ftartling  to  human  nature. 
To  fuppofe  a  man  in  his  fenfes  to  go  on,  conftantlyand 
invariably  for  feveral  years^  giving  out,  that  he  was  the 
beloved  fon  of  God  ;  that  be  came  down  from  heaveo, 
whitber  he  was  again  to  return  ;  that  he  had  enjoyed 
glory  with  God  before  the  world  was  ;  that  he  bad 
power  to  foi'give  (in ;  that  be  was  to  judge  the  world; 
to  hear  him  addrefs  the  Deity  as  he  does,  yohn  xviitb, 
appealing  to  him  for  the  ti^uth  of  his  preteniions,  and 
keeping  in  the  fam^  drain  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life; 
to  fuppofe  any  man  in  his  (enfescapable  of  all  this  fright- 
ful impiety,  is  imagining  fomewhat  altogether  unexam- 
pled, efpecially  if  we  take  along  with  it,  that  we  have 
from  this  mod  impious  of  all  impoftors  the  heft  fyftem 
of  laws  that  ever  was  given  to  the  fons  of  men,  the  p^ 
culiar  excellence  of  which  is  their  excluding  all  im- 
piety^ fraud,  and  fecular  views,  teaching  to  avoid  even 
the  leaft  appearance  of  evil,  and  to  give  up  all  for  truth 
and  confcience. 

Again,  what  fliadow,  or  furmife,  of  indirect  dealing, 
what  fufpicion  of  any  thing  immoral,  or  unjuftifiabk, 
appears  againft  his  charafter?  What  fault  were  his 
enemies  able  to  lay  to  his  charge,  when  challenged  by 
him,  except  that  he  had  expofed  their  wickednefe  and 
hypocrify?  Even  when  Judas^  who  knew  his  whole 
condudl,  defired  to  betray  him,  was  he  able  to  find  any 
thing  againft  him  ?  Had  his  behaviour  been  at  all  fufpici- 
ousor  obnoxious,  is  there  any  reafon  to  queflion  whether 
Judas  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  have  dete<fted  and  in- 
formed againft  him  ?  And  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  his 
inveterate  wickednefs  would  fuffcr  any  pretence  for 
accufing his  matter,  and  juftifyinghisown  malice  againft 
him,  to  pafs  unimproved  to  the  utmoft  ? 

Befides, 
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BefideSy  if  the  author  of  our  religion  was  an  impoftor, 
what  was  his  fcheme  in  deceiving  mankind  ?  Not  any 
fecular  advantage.  For  it  is  notorious,  that  poverty, 
contempt,  perfecution^  and  death  were  his  portion, 
according  to  his  own  predidion  ;  that  his  followers  had 
no  better  treatment  for  the  fit  ft  three  centuries ;  that 
the  emperor  tJonJlantine* s  giving  fecular  advantages  to 
the  Chriftians  was  the  firft  blow  ftruck  to  the  original 
difintefefted  purity  of  that  religion  ;  and  that  from  the 
time  the  world  was  thruft  into  the  church,  religion  be- 
gan to  decline  ;  which  (hews,  that  fecular  views  were 
inconfiftent  with  its  true  defign  and  genius. 

If  it  was  fet  up  with  a  view  to  worldly  grandeur, 
how  comes  it  every  where  to  inculcate  the  contempt  of 
riches,  honours,  and  pleafures,  and  the  purfuit  of  things 
fpiritual  -and  heavenly  ?  What  fteps  were  taken  by 
Cbrijiy  or  his  followers,  to  aggrandize  themfelves  ?  Was 
not,  on  the  contrary,  their  praftice  fuitable  to  their 
dodrine  ?  Is  not  the  whole  of  their  charader  a  perfeft 
pattern  of  felf-denial  and  abftinence  ?  Who  has  ever 
convided  them  of  any  one  inftance  of  worldly 
craft  or  defign?  It  is  certain  from  all  accounts,  fa- 
cred  and  profane,  that  at  the  time  of  Chrijfs  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  there  was  a  general  expedation  of 
the  MeJJiab ;  and  that  the  idea  formed  by  the  grofs 
apprehenfions  of  the  people,  of  the  charadt^r  he  was  to 
appear  in,  was  that  of  a  great  prinde.  What  could 
therefore  be  more  natural  for  an  impoftor,  than  to  take 
the  advantage  of  this  prejudice,  fo  favourable  to  a 
Worldly  fcheme  ?  Inftead  of  which  we  find  him,  (and 
his  apoftles  after  they  came  once  to  underftand  the 
fcheme  he  was  upon)  fetting  up  on  a  quite  diflferent 
footing,  the  moft  unpopular  plan,  that  could  have  been 
thought  of;  difclaiming  all  worldly  views,  and  declar- 
ing that  their  profeflion  led  diredly  to  poverty  and  fuf- 
fering.  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  confidering  the  uni- 
verfal  prejudice  of  the  Jews  with  refpedl  to  the  charac- 
ter in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to  appear,  it 
muft  have  been  impoflible  for  a  perfon  of  that  nation  to 
frame  an  idea  of  a  fuffering  MeJJiab^  but  by  infpiration, 
or  from  underftanding  the  ancient  predidlions  concern- 
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ing  him  in  a  manner  quite   difierent  from  what  was 
Ufual  among  them. 

Farther ;  what  probability  is  there,  that  he  who  had 
fagacity  enough  to  contrive  a  fcheme,  'which  did  in 
cflcdl  prevail  againft  all  oppofition,  (hould  yet  be  fo 
imprudent,  as  to  hazurd  the  difappointment  of  his 
whole  defign  by  overloading  it  with  fo  many  incum- 
brances ?  Why  Ihould  he  pretend  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
ifithadnot  been  true?  How,  indeed,  could  a  mere 
human  brain  invent  fiich  a  thought  ?  How  work  out  of 
itfelf  the  imaginations  of  his  having  enjoyed  pre-exiflent 
glory  with  God,  of  his  coming  into  the  world  to  give 
llis  life  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;  and  of  his  being  the 
appointed  future  Judge  of  the  human  race  ?  There  is 
fomething  in  this,  which  lies  wholly  out  of  the  way  of 
itiere  humanity.  And  accordingly,  thofe  who  heard 
him,  at  lead  the  unprejudiced,  owned,  that  "  hefpoke 
"as  never  man  fpoke,*'  But  farther;  Why  (hould  he 
forwarn  his  followers  of  the  difcouraging  confequences 
of  their  adherence  to  his  religion,  if  he  had  been  capa- 
ble of  deceiving  ?  Why  (hould  he  difappoint  the  incli- 
nations and  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  wanted  a 
worldly  MeJJiab,  if  he  himfelf  aimed  at  worldly  gran- 
deur ?  Why  (hould  he  prevent  many  from  following 
him,  who  were  difpofed  to  do  it,  by  undeceiving  them, 
and  informing  them  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world?  Why  (liould  he  exert  a  fupei'natural  power  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  among  them,  when  they  were 
going  to  raife  him  to  regal  authority  ;  if  fecular  power 
was  what  he  afpired  after? 

And,  fuppofing  Chriftianity  an  inventi-on  of  later 
date,  why  (hould  the  Saviour  of  the  world  be  repre- 
fented  in  the  fuppofed  (iditious  hiftory,  as  fuflTeringa 
fliaraeful  death  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  njorei  likely 
to  take  with  mankind,  for  the  inventors  of  the  fcheme 
to  have  reprefented  the  author  of  the  religion  they 
wanted  to  perfuade  mankind  to  the  belief  of,  as  a  vic- 
torious prince,  who  had  got  the  better  of  all  oppofition, 
than  as  one  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the  moft  lowly 
Itation  ;  defpifed  and  abufed,  while  he  lived,  and  atlaft 
put  to  an  infamous  death  between  two  thieves. 

Let 
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Let  it  now  be  confidered  (if  indeed  it  be  worth  while 
to  confider  what  is  fo  grofsiy  abfurd)  what  poffibility, 
there  is  of  ChriJVs  having  been  an  enthufiaft,  or  phre- 
netic. In  order  to  judge  properly  of  this,  let  it  be  com- 
puted, what  degree  of  enthuliafm  was  ncceflary  to  bring 
a  perfon  to  perfuade  himfelt,  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  Meffiah,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  had  exifted  before  the  creation  of  this 
world,  and  was  again  to  afcend  to  his  former  glory  with 
God,  after  finifhing  the  great  work,  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world  ;  what  d^ree  of  ^nthufiafm  or  madnefs 
inull  that  man  have  been  worked  up  to,  who  could 
believe  all  this  of  himfelf,  while  he  was  really  no  more 
.than  another  mortal  ?  How  miferable  muft  his  phreufy 
Jiavebeen  ?  How  confounded  and  broke  all  his  faculties? 

Next,  let  it  be  attended  to,  what  fuitablenefs  there 
is  between  fuch  a  degree  of  diftTaftion  as  this,  and  the 
.whole  charader  and  condufl:  of  the  author  of  our  reli- 
gion. What  fingle  inftance  does  he  give  of  even  com- 
flion  frailty,  or  of  fuch  imprudence  as  is  obferved  at 
times  in  the  condu6l  of  the  wifeft  men  ,  an  the  condudl 
even  of  infpired  men  ?  While  prophets,  and  apoftles 
are  in  Scripture  reprefented  as  falhng  into  the  common 
weaknefles  of  human  nature,  (an  argument  of  the  truth 
of  facred  hiftory)  his  behaviour  (lands  wholly  clear  of 
every  inftance  of  infirmity  or  frailty.  Where  are  the 
ragings  and  bellowings  of  enthufiafm?  What  figns.did 
he  give  of  a  difterapered,  or  over-heated  imaginatioi?  ? 
Is  not  his  whole  condud  a  perfefl  pattern  of  jcalmnefs, 
prudence,  and  caution  ?  Does  he  not  baffle  the  mali- 
cious and  infnaring  queftions  of  his  crafty  enemies  by  a 
wifdom,  which  puts  them  alltofilence?  Are  not  his 
anfwers  fo  guarded  as  to  defeat  their  ftudied  queftions? 
Are  Xbe  artful,  the  malicious,  and  the  learned,  more 
than  children,  or  fools  before  him  ?  Is  this  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enthufiaft  ?  Does  madnefs  thus  weigh  its  an- 
fwers  ?  Has  the  brain- fick  vifionary  any  fuch  guard  over 
himfelf,  as  to  avoid  the  fnare  that  is  laid  for  him  ?  Not 
only  to  avoid  the  fnare  himfelf,  but  likewife  to  put  to 
confufion  and  filence  his  adverfaries  ? 

Let  it  alfo  be  confidered,  whether  it  is  poffible  that 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  dodlrines  and  laws  ftiould  be  the  pro- 
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ing  him  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  was 
ufual  among  them. 

Farther ;  what  probability  is  there,   that  he  who  had 
fagacity  enough  to  contrive  a  fcheme,   which  did  in 
cficdl  prevail  againft  all  oppofition,    (hould  yet  be  fo 
imprudent,    as   to    hazard   the   difappointment  of  his 
whole  defign  by  overloading  it  with   fo    many  incom- 
branccs?  Why  Ihould  he  pretend  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
if  it  had  not  been  true  ?  How,    indeed,   could  a  mere 
human  brain  invent  fiich  a  thought  ?    How  work  out  of 
itfelf  the  imaginations  of  his  having  enjoyed  pre-exiflent 
glory  with   God,  of  his  coming  into  the  world  to  give 
his  life  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;  and  of  his  being  the 
appointed  future  Judge  of  the  human  race?  There  is 
fomelhing  in  this,  which  lies  wholly  out  of  the  way  of 
mere    humanity.     And  accordingly,  thofe   who  heard 
him,  at  lead  the  unprejudiced,  owned,  that  "  he  fpoke 
*'  as  never  man  fpoke.*'  But  farther;   Why  (hould  he 
forwarn  his  followers  of  the  difcouraging  confequences 
of  their  adherence  to  his  religion,  if  he  had  been  capa- 
ble of  deceiving  ?  Why  (hould  he  difappoint  the  incli- 
nations and  prejudices  of  the  people,     who  wanted  a 
worldly  Mejiab,  if  he  himfelf  aimed  at  worldly  gran- 
deur ?  Why  (hould  he  prevent  many    from   following 
him,  who  were  difpofed  to  do  it,  by  undeceiving  them, 
and  informing  them  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world?  Why  fliould  he  exert  a  fupei'natural  power  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  among  them,    when  they  were 
going  to  raife  him  to  regal  authority  ;   if  fecular  power 
was  what  he  afpired  after? 

And,  fuppofing  Chriftianity  an  inventi-on  of  later 
date,  why  (hould  the  Saviour  of  the  world  be  repre- 
fented  in  the  fuppofed  (iditious  hiftory,  as  fuflTeringa 
fliaraeful  death  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  likely 
to  take  with  mankind,  for  the  inventors  of  the  fcheme 
to  have  reprefented  the  author  of  the  religion  they 
wanted  to  perfuade  mankind  to  the  belief  of,  as  a  vic- 
torious prince,  who  had  got  the  better  of  all  oppofition, 
than  as  one  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the  moft  lowly 
Itation  ;  defpifed  and  abufed,  while  he  lived,  and  atlaft 
put  to  an  infamous  death  between  two  thieves. 

Let 
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Let  it  now  be  confidered  (if  indeed  it  be  worth  while 
to  confider  what  is  fo  grofsiy  abfurd)  what  poffibility. 
there  is  of  ChrijVs  having  been  an  enthufiaft,  or  phre- 
netic. In  order  to  judge  properly  of  this,  let  it  be  com- 
puted, what  degree  of  enthuliafm  was  ncceffary  to  bring 
a  perfon  to  perfuade  himfelt,  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  MeJJiah,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  had  exifted  before  the  creation  of  this 
world,  and  was  again  to  afcend  to  his  former  glory  with 
God,  after  finifhing  the  great  work,  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world  ;  what  degree  of  ^nthufiafm  or  madnefs 
inull  that  man  have  been  worked  up  to,  who  could 
believe  all  this  of  himfelf,  while  he  was  really  no  more 
than  another  mortal  ?  How  miferable  muft  his  phreufy 
Jiavebeen  ?  How  confounded  and  broke  all  his  faculties? 

Next,  let  it  be  attended  to,  what  fuitablenefs  there 
is  between  fuch  a  degree  of  diftraftion  as  this,  and  the 
.whole  charader  and  condufl:  of  the  author  of  our  reli- 
gion. What  fingle  inftance  does  he  give  of  even  com- 
flion  frailty,  or  of  fuch  imprudence  as  is  obferved  at 
times  in  the  condu6l  of  the  wifeft  men  ,  in  the  condudl 
even  of  infpired  men  ?  While  prophets,  and  apoftles 
are  in  Scripture  reprefented  as  falling  into  the  common 
.weaknefles  of  human  nature,  (an  argument  of  the  truth 
of  facred  hiftory)  his  behaviour  (lands  wholly  clear  of 
every  inftance  of  infirmity  or  frailty.  Where  are  the 
ragings  and  bellowings  of  enthufiafm?  What  fignsdid 
he  give  of  a  difterapered,  or  over-heated  imaginatioi?  ? 
Is  not  his  whole  condud  a  perfefl  pattern  of  jcalmnefs, 
prudence,  and  caution  ?  Does  he  not  baffle  the  mali- 
cious and  infnaring  queftions  of  his  crafty  enemies  by  a 
wifdom,  which  puts  them  allto  filence?  Are  not  his 
anfwers  fo  guarded  as  to  defeat  their  ftudied  queftions? 
Are  Xhe  artful,  the  malicious,  and  the  learned,  more 
than  children,  or  fools  before  him?  Is  this  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enthufiaft  ?  Does  madnefs  thus  weigh  its  an- 
fwers  ?  Has  the  brain- fick  vifionary  any  fuch  guard  over 
himfelf,  as  to  avoid  the  fnare  that  is  laid  for  him  ?  Not 
only  to  avoid  the  fnare  himfelf,  but  likewife  to  put  to 
confufion  and  filence  his  adverfaries  ? 

Let  it  alfo  be  confidered,  whether  it  is  poffible  that 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  dodlrines  and  laws  ftiould  be  the  pro- 
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That  jfefus  Chrijl  was  no  impoftor  will  plainly  ap- 
pear, if  we  confider  firft  what  a  monftrous  pitch ot 
defpcrate  and  abandoned  wickednefs  was  necefiarytc 
carry  a  perfon  the  lengths  he  went,  if  be  was  not  rdlj 
what  he  pretendeJ.  The  wliole  body  of  hiftory  cannot 
produce  iuch  another  inftance  of  daring  impiety.  For 
no  impoftor  ever  arrogated  fuch  high  honours  aDdcha- 
raders  as  he  does  ;  which  to  think  of  as  mere  fidioQ 
and  groundlefs  pretence,  is  ftartiing  to  human  nature. 
To  fuppofe  a  man  in  his  fenfes  to  go  on,  conftantlyaod 
invariably  for  feveral  years,  giving  out,  that  be  wasdv 
beloved  fon  of  God  ;  that  he  came  down  from  heaveiy 
whither  he  was  again  to  return  ;  that  he  had  enjojcl 
glory  with  God  before  the  world  was ;  that  he  \i 
power  to  forgive  fin ;  that  he  was  to  judge  the  world; 
to  hear  him  addrefs  the  Deity  as  he  does,  jfohn  xviki, 
appealing  to  him  for  the  ti^uth  of  bis  pretenilons,  aoi 
keeping  in  the  fam^  drain  to  the  laft  moment  of  bis  life; 
to  fuppofe  any  man  in  his  fenfes  capable  of  aU  this  fright- 
ful impiety,  is  imagining  fomewhat  altogether  uaexam- 
pled,  efpecially  if  we  take  along  with  it,  that  we  haie 
from  this  moil  impious  of  all  impoftors  the  beft  fyfteiD 
of  laws  that  ever  was  given  to  the  fons  of  men,  the  p^ 
culiar  excellence  of  which  is  their  excluding  all  iin- 
piety^  fraud,  and  fecular  views,  teaching  to  avoid  eva 
the  lead  appearance  of  evil^  and  to  give  up  all  for  trutk 
and  confcience. 

Again,  what  fliadow,  or  furmife,  of  indirefl  dealing, 
what  fufpicion  of  any  thing  immoral,  or  unjuftifiabk, 
appears  againfl:  his  charafter?  What  fault  were  his 
enemies  aWe  to  lay  to  his  charge,  when  challenged  bj 
him,  except  that  he  had  expofed  their  wickedne&aod 
hypocrify  ?  Even  when  JudaSy  who  knew  his  whek 
condudt,  defired  to  betray  him,  was  he  able  to  find  any 
thing  againft  him  ?  Had  his  behaviour  been  at  all  fufpici^ 
ousor  obnoxious,  is  there  any  reafon  to  queftion  whether 
Judas  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  have  detedleJ  and  in- 
tbrmed  againft  him  ?  And  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  his 
inveterate  wickednefs  would  fuffcr  any  pretence  for 
accufing his  matter,  and  juftifyinghisown  malice  againft 
him,  to  pafs  unimproved  to  the  utmoft  ? 

Befides, 
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Befides,  if  the  author  of  our  religion  was  an  impoftor, 
what  was  his  fcheme  in  deceiving  mankind  ?  Not  any 
fecular  advantage.  For  it  is  notorious,  that  poverty, 
contempt,  perfecutionj  Und  death  were  his  portion, 
according  to  his  own  predidion  ;  that  his  followers  had 
no  better  treatment  for  the  fitft  three  centuries ;  that 
the  emperor  XJonJlantine^s  giving  fecular  advantages  to 
the  Chriftians  was  the  firft  blow  ftruck  to  the  original 
difinterefted  purity  of  that  religion  ;  and  that  from  the 
I  time  the  world  was  thruft  into  the  church,  religion  be- 
i  gan  to  decline  ;  which  (hews,  that  fecular  views  were 
\  tnconfiftent  with  its  true  defign  and  genius. 
I  If  it  was  fet  up  with  a  view  to  worldly  grandeur, 
[  •  how  comes  it  every  where  to  inculcate  the  contempt  of 
riches,  honours,  and  pleafures,  and  the  purfuit  of  things 
fpiritual  -and  heavenly  ?  What  fteps  were  taken  by 
Chrijly  or  his  followers,  to  aggrandize  themfelves  ?  Was 
not,  on  the  contrary,  their  pradice  fuitable  to  their 
dodrine  ?  Is  not  the  whole  of  their  charadler  a  perfect 
pattern  of  felf-denial  and  abftinence  ?  Who  has  ever 
convided  them  of  any  one  inftance  of  worldly 
craft  or  defign?  It  is  certain  from  all  accounts,  fa- 
cred  and  profane,  that  at  the  time  of  Cbrijfs  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  there  was  a  general  expectation  of 
the  MeJJiab ;  and  that  the  idea  formed  by  the  grofs 
apprehenfions  of  the  people,  of  the  charader  he  was  to 
appear  in,  was  that  of  a  great  prinde.  What  could 
therefore  be  more  natural  for  an  impoftor,  than  to  take 
the  advantage  of  this  prejudice,  fo  favourable  to  a 
Worldly  fcheme  ?  Inftead  of  which  we  find  him,  (and 
his.  apoftles  after  they  came  once  to  underftand  the 
fcheme  he  was  upon)  fetting  up  on  a  quite  different 
footing,  the  mod  unpopular  plan,  that  could  have  been 
thought  of;  difclaiming  all  Avorldly  views,  and  declar- 
ing that  their  profeflion  led  diredly  to  poverty  and  fuf- 
fering.  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  confidering  the  uni- 
verfal  prejudice  of  the  Jews  with  refpcdl  to  the  charac- 
ter in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to  appear,  it 
muft:  have  been  impoflible  for  a  perfon  of  that  nation  to 
frame  an  idea  of  a  fuffering  MeJJtab^  but  by  infpiration, 
or  from  underftanding  the  ancient  predidions  concern- 
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ing  him  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  was 
ufual  among  them. 

Farther  ;  what  probability  is  there,  that  he  who  had 
fagacity  enough  to  contrive  a  fcheme,  which  did  in 
cflcdl  prevail  againft  all  oppofition,  fhould  yet  be  fo 
imprudent,  as  to  hazard  the  difappointment  of  his 
whole  defign  by  overloading  it  with  fo  many  incum- 
brances ?  Why  (hould  he  pretend  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
if  it  had  not  been  true?  How,  indeed,  could  a  mere 
human  brain  invent  fiich  a  thought  ?  How  work  out  of 
itfelf  the  imaginations  of  his  having  enjoyed  pre-exiflent 
glory  with  God,  of  his  coming  into  the  world  to  give 
his  life  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;  and  of  his  being  the 
appointed  future  Judge  of  the  human  race?  There  is 
fomething  in  this,  which  lies  wholly  out  of  the  way  of 
xtiere  humanity.  And  accordingly,  thofe  who  heard 
him,  at  lead  the  unprejudiced,  owned,  that  "  he  fpoke 
"as  never  man  fpoke^.*'  But  farther;  Why  (hould he 
forwarn  his  followers  of  the  difcouraging  confequences 
of  their  adherence  to  his  religion,  if  he  had  been  capa- 
ble of  deceivi^ig  ?  Why  fhould  he  difappoint  the  incli- 
nations and  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  wanted  a 
worldly  MeJJiab,  if  he  himfelf  aimed  at  worldly  gran- 
deur ?  Why  (hould  he  prevent  many  from  following 
him,  who  were  difpofed  to  do  it,  by  undeceiving  them, 
and  informing  them  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world?  Why  fliould  he  exert  a  fupei'natural  power  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  among  them,  when  they  were 
going  to  raife  him  to  regal  authority  ;  if  fecular  power 
was  what  he  afpired  after? 

And,  fuppofing  Chriftianity  an  invention  of  later 
date,  why  (hould  the  Saviour  of  the  world  be  repre- 
fented  in  the  fuppofed  fiftitious  hiftory,  as  fuflferinga 
(hameful  death  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  njore  likely 
to  take  with  mankind,  for  the  inventors  of  the  fcheme 
to  have  reprefented  the  author  of  the  religion  they 
wanted  to  perfuade  mankind  to  the  belief  of,  as  a  vic- 
torious prince,  who  had  got  the  better  of  all  oppofition, 
than  as  one  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the  mod  lowly 
ttation  ;  defpifed  and  abufed,  while  he  lived,  and  atlaft 
put  to  an  infamous  death  between  two  thieves. 

Let 
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Let  it  now  be  confidered  (if  indeed  it  be  worth  while 
to  confider  what  is  fo  grofsly  abfurd)  what  poffibiiity. 
there  is  of  Chrijl^s  having  been  an  enthufiaft,  or  phre- 
netic. In  order  to  judge  properly  of  this,  let  it  be  com- 
puted, what  degree  of  enthutiafm  was  ncceflary  to  bring 
a  perfon  to  perfuade  himfeU,  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  Meffiah,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  had  exifted  before  the  creation  of  this 
world,  and  was  again  toafcend  to  his  former  glory  with 
God,  after  finifhing  the  great  work,  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world  ;  what  degree  of  enthufiafm  or  madnefs 
inuft  that  man  have  been  worked  up  to,  who  could 
believe  all  this  of  himfelf,  while  he  was  really  no  more 
.than  another  mortal  ?  How  miferable  muft  his  phrenfy 
iavebeen  ?  How  confounded  and  broke  all  his  faculties? 

Next,  let  it  be  attended  to,  what  fuitablenefs  there 
is  between  fuch  a  degree  of  diftradlion  as  this,  and  the 
.whole  character  and  condudl  of  the  author  of  our  reli- 
gion. What  fingle  inftance  does  be  give  of  even  com- 
mon frailty,  or  of  fuch  imprudence  as  is  obferved  at 
times  in  the  condudl  of  the  wifeft  men  ,  in  the  condudt 
even  of  infpired  men  ?  While  prophets,  and  apoftles 
are  in  Scripture  reprefented  as  fallmg  into  the  common 
weakneffes  of  human  nature,  (an  argument  of  the  truth 
of  facred  hiftory)  his  behaviour  (lands  wholly  clear  of 
every  inftance  of  infirmity  or  frailty.  Where  are  the 
xagings  and  bellowings  of  enthufiafm?  What  figns.did 
he  give  of  a  diftempered,  or  over-heated  imagination  ? 
Is  not  his  whole  condudl  a  perfe£t  pattern  of  ^almnefs, 
prudence,  and  caution  ?  Does  he  not  bafl3e  the  mali- 
cious and  infnaring  queftions  of  his  crafty  enemies  by  a 
wifdom,  which  puts  them  all.to  filence?  Are  not  his 
anfwers  fo  guarded  as  to  defeat  their  ftudied  queftions? 
Are  the  artful,  the  malicious,  and  the  learned,  more 
than  children,  or  fools  before  him  ?  Is  this  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enthufiaft  ?  Does  madnefs  thus  weigh  its  an- 
fwers  ?  Has  the  brain-fick  vifionary  any  fuch  guard  over 
himfelf,  as  to  avoid  the  fnare  that  is  laid  for  him  ?  Not 
only  to  avoid  the  fnare  himfelf,  but  likewife  to  put  to 
confufion  and  filence  his  adverfaries  ? 

Let  it  alfo  be  confidered,  whether  it  is  poffible  that 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  doftrines  and  laws  ftiould  be  the  pro- 
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That  Jefus  Chrijl  was  no  impoftor  will  plainly  ap- 
pear,  if  wc  confidcr  firft  what  a   monftrous  pitch  of 
defperate  and  abandotied  wtckednefs  was  neceflaryto 
carry  a  perfon  the  lengths  he  went,  if  be  was  not  tdlj 
what  he  pretendeJ.     The  whole  body  of  hiftory  cannot 
produce  iuch  another  inftance  of  daring  impiety.   Foe 
no  impoftor  ever  arrogated  fuch  bigh  honours  aadcha- 
raders  as  he  does;  which  to  think  of  as  mere  fidioQ 
and  groundlefs  pretence,  is  ftartiing  to  human  nature. 
To  fuppofe  a  man  in  his  fenfes  to  go  on,  conftantlyaod 
invariably  for  feveral  years,  giving  out,  that  be  was  the 
beloved  fon  of  God  ;  that  he  came  down  from  heaven, 
whither  he  was  again  to  return  ;   that  he  had  enjoyed 
glory  with  God  before  the  world   was ;  that  be  \d 
power  to  fof'give  fin ;  that  he  was  to  judge  the  world; 
to  hear  him  addrefs  the  Deity  as  he  does,  jfohnvii}^ 
appealing  to  him  for  the  ti^uth  of  bis  pretenlions, 
keeping  in  the  fame  flirain  to  the  laft  moment  of  bis 
to  fuppofe  any  man  in  bis  fenfes  capable  of  all  this  fright- 
ful impiety,  is  imagining  fomewhat  altogether  uaex^ 
pled,  efpecially  if  we  take  along  with  it,  that  we  haie 
from  this  moil  impious  of  all  impoftors  the  heft  fyfteiD 
of  laws  that  ever  was  given  to  the  fons  of  men,  the  p^ 
culiar  excellence  of  which  is  their  excluding  all  iin- 
piety^  fraud,  and  fecular  views,  teaching  to  avoid  evffl 
the  lead  appearance  of  evil,  and  to  give  up  all  for  truth 
and  confcience. 

Again,  what  fliadow,  or  furmife,  of  indirefl  dealing, 
what  fufpicion  of  any  thing  immoral,  or  unjuftifiabk, 
appears  againfl:  his  charafter?  What  fault  were  his 
enemies  aWe  to  lay  to  his  charge,  when  challenged  bf 
him,  except  that  he  had  expofed  their  wickedne&aod 
hypocrify  ?  Even  when  JudaSy  who  knew  his  whek 
condudt,  defired  to  betray  him,  was  he  able  to  find  any 
thing  againft  him  ?  Had  his  behaviour  been  at  allfufpici^ 
ousor  obnoxious,  is  there  any  reafon  to  queftion  whether 
Judas  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  have  detedled  and  in- 
formed againft  him  ?  And  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  his 
inveterate  wickednefs  would  fuffcr  any  pretence  for 
accufing his  matter,  and  juftifyinghisown  malice  againft 
him,  to  pafs  unimproved  to  the  utmoft  ? 

Bcfides, 
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Befides,  if  the  author  of  our  religion  was  an  impoftor, 
what  was  his  fcheme  in  deceiving  mankind  ?  Not  any 
fecular  advantage.  For  it  is  notorious,  that  poverty, 
contempt,  perfecutionj  and  death  were  his  portion, 
according  to  his  own  predidion  ;  that  his  followers  had 
no  better  treatment  for  the  fitft  three  centuries ;  that 
the  emperor  XJonJlantine^s  giving  fecular  advantages  to 
the  Chriftians  was  the  firft  blow  ftruck  to  the  original 
difinterefted  purity  of  that  religion  ;  and  that  from  the 
time  the  world  was  thruft  into  the  church,  religion  be- 
gan to  decUne  ;  which  (hews,  that  fecular  views  were 
inconfiftent  with  its  true  defign  and  genius. 

If  it  was  fet  up  with  a  view  to  worldly  grandeur, 
how  comes  it  every  where  to  inculcate  the  contempt  of 
riches,  honours,  and  pleafures,  and  the  purfuit  of  things 
fpiritual  -and  heavenly  ?  What  fteps  were  taken  by 
Cbrijlj  or  his  followers,  to  aggrandize  themfelves  ?  Was 
not,  on  the  contrary,  their  pradice  fuitable  to  their 
dodrine  ?  Is  not  the  whole  of  their  charadler  a  perfect 
pattern  of  felf-denial  and  abftinence  ?  Who  has  ever 
convided  them  of  any  one  inftance  of  worldly 
craft  or  defign?  It  is  certain  from  all  accounts,  fa- 
cred  and  profane,  that  at  the  time  of  Chrijfs  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  there  was  a  general  expectation  of 
the  MeJJiab ;  and  that  the  idea  formed  by  the  grofs 
apprehenfions  of  the  people,  of  the  charader  he  was  to 
appear  in,  was  that  of  a  great  prinde.  What  could 
therefore  be  more  natural  for  an  impoftor,  than  to  take 
the  advantage  of  this  prejudice,  fo  favourable  to  a 
Worldly  fcheme  ?  Inftead  of  which  we  find  him,  (and 
his  apoftles  after  they  came  once  to  underftand  the 
fcheme  he  was  upon)  fetting  up  on  a  quite  different 
footing,  the  mod  unpopular  plan,  that  could  have  been 
thought  of;  difclaiming  all  Avorldly  views,  and  declar- 
ing that  their  profeffion  led  diredly  to  poverty  and  fuf- 
fering.  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  confidering  the  uni- 
verfal  prejudice  of  the  Jews  with  refpcdl  to  the  charac- 
ter in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to  appear,  it 
muft:  have  been  impoflible  for  a  perfon  of  that  nation  to 
frame  an  idea  of  a  fuffering  Meffiah^  but  by  infpiration, 
or  from  underftanding  the  ancient  predidions  concern- 
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ing  him  in  a  manner  quite   different  from  what  was 
ufual  among  them. 

Farther  ;  what  probability  is  there,  that  he  who  had 
fagacity  enough  to  contrive  a  fcheme,  'which  did  in 
cflcdl  prevail  againft  all  oppofition,  (hould  yet  be  fo 
imprudent,  as  to  hazard  the  difappointment  of  his 
whole  defign  by  overloading  it  with  fo  many  incum- 
brances? Why  (hould  he  pretend  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
if  it  had  not  been  true  ?  How,  indeed,  could  a  mere 
human  brain  invent  fiich  a  thought  ?  How  work  out  of 
itfelfthe  imaginations  of  his  having  enjoyed  pre-exiflent 
glory  with  God,  of  his  coming  into  the  world  to  give 
his  life  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;  and  of  his  being  the 
appointed  future  Judge  of  the  human  race  ?  There  is 
fomething  in  this,  which  lies  wholly  out  of  the  way  of 
mere  humanity.  And  accordingly,  thofe  who  heard 
him,  at  lead  the  unprejudiced,  owned,  that  "  he  fpoke 
**  as  never  man  fpoke^.*'  But  farther;  Why  (hould  he 
forwarn  his  followers  of  the  difcouraging  confequences 
of  their  adherence  to  his  religion,  if  he  had  been  capa- 
ble of  deceivi^ig  ?  Why  fhould  he  difappoint  the  incli- 
nations and  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  wanted  a 
worldly  MeJJiab,  if  he  himfelf  aimed  at  worldly  gran- 
deur ?  Why  (hould  he  prevent  many  from  following 
him,  who  were  difpofed  to  do  it,  by  undeceiving  them, 
and  informing  them  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world  ?  Why  fliould  he  exert  a  fupei'natural  power  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  among  them,  when  they  were 
going  to  raife  him  to  regal  authority  ;  if  fecular  power 
was  what  he  afpired  after? 

And,  fuppofing  Chriftianity  an  invention  of  later 
date,  why  (hould  the  Saviour  of  the  world  be  repre- 
fented  in  the  fuppofed  fiftitious  hiftory,  as  fuflferinga 
(iiameful  death  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  likely 
to  take  with  mankind,  for  the  inventors  of  the  fcheme 
to  have  reprefented  the  author  of  the  religion  they 
wanted  to  perfuade  mankind  to  the  belief  of,  as  a  vic- 
torious prince,  who  had  got  the  better  of  all  oppofition, 
than  as  one  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the  mod  lowly 
ttation  ;  defpifed  and  abufed,  while  he  lived,  and  atlaft 
put  to  an  infamous  death  between  two  thieves. 

Let 
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Let  it  now  be  confidered  (if  indeed  it  be  worth  while 
to  confider  what  is  fo  grofsly  abfurd)  what  poffibiiity, 
there  is  of  ChriJVs  having  been  an  enthufiaft,  or  phre- 
netic. In  order  to  judge  properly  of  this,  let  it  be  com- 
puted, what  degree  of  enthutiafcn  was  ncceflary  to  bring 
a  perfon  to  perfuade  himfeU,  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  Meffiah,  tiie  Anointed  of  God,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  had  exifted  before  the  creation  of  this 
world,  and  was  again  toafcend  to  his  former  glory  with 
God,  after  finifhing  the  great  work,  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world  ;  what  d^ree  of  enthufiafm  or  madnefs 
mull  that  man  have  been  worked  up  to,  who  could 
believe  all  this  of  himfelf,  while  he  was  really  no  more 
.than  another  mortal  ?  How  miferable  muft  his  phre4[)fy 
iavebeen  ?  How  confounded  and  broke  all  his  faculties? 

Next,  let  it  be  attended  to,  what  fuitablenefs  there 
is  between  fuch  a  degree  of  diftTaftion  as  this,  and  the 
.whole  charadler  and  condudl  of  the  author  of  our  reli- 
gion. What  fingle  inftance  does  be  give  of  even  com- 
0ion  frailty,  or  of  fuch  imprudence  as  is  obferved  at 
times  in  the  condudl  of  the  wifeft  men  ,  in  the  condudt 
even  of  infpired  men  ?  While  prophets,  and  apoftles 
are  in  Scripture  reprefented  as  falling  into  the  common 
weakneffes  of  human  nature,  (an  argument  of  the  truth 
of  facred  hiftory)  his  behaviour  ftands  wholly  clear  of 
every  inftance  of  infirmity  or  frailty.  Where  are  the 
xagings  and  bellowings  of  enthufiafm?  What  fignsdid 
he  give  of  a  difterapered,  or  over-heated  imagination  ? 
Is  not  his  whole  condudl  a  perfe£t  pattern  of  .calmnefs, 
prudence,  and  caution  ?  Does  he  not  bafl3e  the  mali- 
cious and  infnaring  queftions  of  his  crafty  enemies  by  a 
wifdom,  which  puts  them  alltofilence?  Are  not  his 
anfwers  fo  guarded  as  to  defeat  their  ftudied  queftions? 
Are  the  artful,  the  malicious,  and  the  learned,  more 
than  children,  or  fools  before  him  ?  Is  this  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enthufiaft  ?  Does  madnefs  thus  weigh  its  an- 
fwers  ?  Has  the  brain- fick  vifionary  any  fuch  guard  over 
himfelf,  as  to  avoid  the  fnare  that  is  laid  for  him  ?  Not 
only  to  avoid  the  fnare  himfelf,  but  likewife  to  put  to 
confufion  and  filence  his  adverfaries  ? 

Let  it  alfo  be  confidered,  whether  it  is  poffible  that 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  doftrines  and  laws  ftiould  be  the  pro- 
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dudion  of  an  enthufiaftic  or  diftempered  braio.    A 
fyftem,  which  has  afforded  the  wiieil  of  our  fpeciesmat- 
ter  for  ftudy,  examination,  and  admiration,    ever  fince 
it  has  been  publifhed  to  the  world.     A  fet  of  dodrines 
more  fublime  than  all  that  ever  were   taught  mankind 
before,     Difcoverics,  which  neither  facred,  nor  profane 
antiquity  had  before  exhibited  to  mankind.      Solutions 
of  the  very  difficulties,  which  had  put  the  wifdoin  d 
the  ancients  to  a  ft  and.     Dudrines,  beyond  the  natural 
reach  of  human  reafon,  and  yet,  when  difcovcred,  cona- 
mending  themfelves  to  reafon,  and  bearing  the  internal 
marksof  their  Divine  original.     Precepts,  whofe  purity 
put^  the  ancient  legiilators  to  Ifaame.      Laws,  tending  to 
improve  human  nature  to  its  utmoft  perfedtion.     A  rule 
of  life  fuperior  to  all  others,  in  its  beini^^abiolutely  per- 
feft  and  complete,  wanting   nothing  proper    for  the 
regulation  of  every  palfion  r«nd  appetite,  for  the  directing 
to  the  complete  performance  of  every  fpcial  and  relative 
duty,  and  fixing  the  only  acceptable  way   of  worftiip- 
ping  the  One  Supreme,     A  fcheme,  of  which  it  is  with 
reafon  faid  in  Scripture,  that  the  angeU  defire  to  look 
into  it.     Are  thefe  the  produdions  of  a  vjfionary  ?  thefc 
the  reveries  of  a  hot-brain'd  enthufiaft?  It  is  plain,  that 
his  enemies  neither  thought  him  fuch,   fior  thought  it 
poflible  to  perfuade  the  generality  of  the  people,  who 
converfed  with  him,  to  think  fo  of  him.      For,   if  they 
could  have  made  him  pafs  for  an  enthufiaftic   or  phre- 
netic perfon,  they  certainly  would  have  chofe  that  as 
the  eafieft  way  of  ridding  themfelves  of  hina,  and  put- 
ting a  ftop  to  his  fcheme. 

If  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  religion  oi  yefus  is  by 
no  means  a  fraud  of  any  kind,  it  will  unqueftionably 
follow,  that  it  is  not  a  pious  fraud.  But  that  Chriftianity 
is  no  fraud  of  any  kind  is  plain,  not  only  from  the  ex- 
cellency of  its  doftrines  and  precepts,  the  charader  of 
its  author  and  tirft  propagators,  and  its  exprefs  prohi- 
bition of  every  appearance  of  deceit  on  whatever  pre- 
tence, but  from  the  concurrence  and  coincidence  of  in- 
numerable collateral  evidences,  which  by  their  very  na- 
ture were  not  within  the  reach  of  human  contrivance. 
The  whole  body  of  revelation  is  to  be  confidered  as  one 
uniform  fcheme,  reaching  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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end  of  the  world ;  in  which  the  falvation  of  mankind 
by  the  Mefflah  is  the  princjipal  part,  or  point  of  view,  to 
which  all  the  others  lead,  and  with  which  they  are  conh 
nedled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  mufl:  ftand  or 
fall  together.  So  that  if  the  Chriftian  religion  be  a  de- 
lufion,  it  is  evidently  too  great  and  extcnfive  to  be  a  de- 
luiion  of  human  invention.  That  it  is  no  contrivance 
of  evil  fpirits,  is  plain  from  its  dire€l  tendency  to  pro- 
mote virtue  and  goodne£sp  and  to  banifh  all  kinds  of 
impiety  and  vice  out  of  the  world.  It  muft  therefore 
be  a  fcheme  of  fomc  being,  or  beings,  fupcrior  to 
humanity.  Which  is  owning  it  to  be  a  IJivrne  ap- 
pointnoent :  For  we  have  no  conception  of  a  fraud 
contrived  by  any  good  being  of  the  angelic  rank^ 

That  it  fhould  be  prophefied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  recorded  by  Mofes  a  thoufand  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Cbri/i^  "  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman 
•*  fhould  bruife  the  ferpent's  bead,*'  and  that  Cbrijt 
Ihould  be  the  feed  of  a  woman,  miraculoufly  conceived 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  male  ;  could  this  have 
come  about  by  human  contrivance  ?  When  it  is  rcr 
peatedly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  that  Cbriji  (bould 
come  of  the  ppfterity  oi  Abraham^  of  ^aac^  of  Jacob^ 
of  David ;  that  he  (hould  be  born  at  Betblebem ; 
that  he  fhould  appeaf  about  the  time  of  the  --^  depar-r 
"  ture  of  the  fceptre  frqm  Judaby^  that  he  fbould 
be  "  cut  off,  but  not  for  h^mfelf ;  be  pierced,  be  pnt 
^*  to  death  with  the  wicked^  and  buried  by  the  rich  ; 
^'  that  he  (hould  be  fold  for  thirty  pieces  of  (ilver  ;*' 
and  all  the  circumftances  of  his  death  particularly 
pointed  out  ;  that  all  thefe,  and  many  other  predi6lion$ 
fulfilled  in  Cbrift^  and  anfwering  to  none  elfe  but  him^ 
ihould  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  preferved  by  xhtJc'WSf 
the  violent  oppofers  of  CbriJI  and  his  religion  ;  let  the 
inventors  of  Chriftianity  (fupppfing  it  an  invention) 
have  been  ever  fo  cunning,  they  never  could  have  mo- 
delled the  whole  fcheme  from  the  very  beginning,  fp 
as  it  fhould  anfwer  their  purpofe;  tbey  could  never  have 
brought  things  about  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  fuit  in  fuch  a  number  of  particulars,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  running  over  the  various  evidences  for  our  re- 
ligion. 
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And  its  is^  notorious,  that  not  only  the  weak  and  illi. 
terate,  but  fome  of  the  wife  and  learned,  embraced 
Chriftianity  at  the  time  when  it  might  with  eafe  and 
certainty  have  been*  difcovered  to  be  an  impofture,  if  it 
-really  was  fo :  That  thofe  who  at  firft  were  prejudiced 
againft  it  were  afterwards  converted  to  the  belief  of  it: 
That  numbers  of  thofe  who  certainly  knew  whether 
Jejus  Chrijl  was  really  rifen  from  the  dead  or  not,  gave 
up  their  lives  in  atteilation,  not  of  an  opinion,  but  of  a 
limple  faft,  concerning  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  which 
they  could  not  have  the  lead  doubt :  That  the  firft  pro- 
pagators  of  Chriftianity  were  not  to  be  put  to  fiUnceby 
all  the  oppofition  they  met  witU^  from  all  the  powers  of 
the  world  :  That  though  they  expected  nothing  bu( 
perfecution,  imprifonment,  fcourging,  and  all  kinds  of 
abufe,  in  every  place  they  went  to,  without  any  one 
earthly  comfort  to  make  up  for  their  fufFerings,  without 
the  leutt  fliadow  of  any  temporal  advantage  ;  they  went 
on  ftill  indefatigable  and  unconquerable  in  publiftiing 
the  refurreclion  of  ^-5/i^j.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  Hu- 
man Nature  mull  not  have  been  tired  out  with  going 
on  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  for  a  whole  life- 
lime,  propagating  a  known  falfehood,  by  which  they 
were  to  get  nothing  but  mifery  in  this  world,  and  dam^  | 
nation  hereafter  ? 

Deplorable  is  the  objecflion  ftarted  here  by  the  op- 
pofers  of  Chriftianity ;  That  our  Saviour's  difciples  did 
not  fee  him  rife  :  As  if  it  were  of  any  confcquence  to 
the  certainty  of  his  being  really  alive  again,  that  no  one 
faw  him  come  out  of  his  tomb.  That  he  was  certainly 
dead  is  unqueftionable;  he  having  been  publicly  cru- 
cified, and  ftabbed  in  the  fide  with  a  fpear  as  he  h\ing 
on  the  crofs.  And  that  he  was  certainly  alive  again, 
was  as  unqueftionable  to  thofe  who  converfed  with  him 
for  fix  weeks  together,  after  his  paffion,  as  if  they  had 
been  witnefles  of  his  rifing.  And  that  he  did  not  {hew 
himfelf  to  the  people  (who  deferved  no  fuch  favour) 
but  only  to  chofen  witnefles,  is  an  obje<3:ion  as  wretched 
as  the  former ;  the  only  queftion  being.  Whether  the 
witnefles,  who  declare  that  Cy&rj// was  alive  after  his 
crucifixion,  are  credible,  or  not.     But  to  proceed  : 
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That  a  perfon  of  the  confpicuous  and  extraordinary 
jabilities  of  St.  Paul,  fhould  be  drawn  into  fuch  a  courfe 
of  extravagance  as  to  travel  thoufands  of  miles,  propa- 
gating every  where  an  idle  fidlion  of  his  having  had  a 
vifion   of  Chrijlj  and   being  commiflioned  by  him  to 
preach  his  religion  over  the  world :  That  a  man  of  his 
learning  and  judgment  fliould  publicly  declare  to  the 
world  his  fult  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  a  dodrine  de- 
cried  by  aimoft  all  the  worldly-wife  of  thofe  times : 
That  he  (hould  own  himfelf  to  have  been  formerly  in. 
Xhe  wrong  in   oppoiing  Chriftianity :   That  he  flioiild 
take  public  (hame  to  himfelf  before  all  mankind,  and 
commit  his  recantation  to  writing,  to  ftand  on  record 
ias  long  as  the  world  lafted.  What  a  degree  of  madnefs,  or 
fafcination,  mull  that  have  been,  which  would  have  been 
equal  to  all  theie  effedts  ?   But  what  fort  of  madnefs  or 
fafcination  muft  that  have  been,  which  could  come  to 
fuch  a  height,  and  not  have  wholly  incapacitated  the 
apoftle  for  every  thing  confiftent  with  common  fcnfe 
and  difcretion  ?  Yet  we  find  the  works  of  this  illuftri- 
ous  propagator  of  Chriftianity,  confidered  only  in  a  cri- 
tical light,  are,  to  fay  the  leaf]:,  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
greateft  geniufles,  and  bell  reafoners  of  antiquity ;  and 
Jiimfelf  by  heathen  writers  celebrated  as  a  perfon  of  fu- 
perior  abilities.     And  that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his 
apoftles  were  in  their  own  times  taken  for  emhufiafts  or 
phrenetics,  is  plair^  from  the  treatment  they  met  with : 
For  perfecution  was  never,  that  J  know  of,  thought  a 
proper  way  of  proceeding  againft  fuch  unhappy  pcrfons 
as  had  Joft  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.     That  either  the 
great  apo^le  of  the  Gentiles,  the  othev  propagators  of 
Chriftianity,  or  its  glorious  Author  himfelf,  were  per- 
fons  deficient  in  the  ufe  of  their  faculties,  will  appear 
too  ludicrous  to  require  a  grave  anfwer,  if  it  be  only  re- 
membered, that  it  is  the  very  charadler  of  madnefs  to 
ftart  from  one  reverie  to  another,  and  to  be  incapable 
pf  all  regularity  or  fteadinefs  of  defign.     For  a  number 
of  perfons  to  be  poflefled  with  the  fame  fpecies  of  mad- 
nefs, that  they  ftiould  ^d  1*1   concent,  and  carry  on  a 
complicated  and  ftupendous  fcheme  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years ;  that  they  fliould  do  what  all  the  learned  and 
\yife  never  could  do  j  that  they  fliould  out-v^^itihe  whole 
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world,  or  rather,  that  they  (hould  reforia  and  improve 
the  world  ;  to  allege  the  probability  of  all  this,  would 
be  infulting  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind* 

Nor  has  the  fuppofition  of  the  apoftles  being  wilful 
impoltors  any  more  hold  of  reafon  or  probability,  than 
that  of  their  being  enthufiafts  or  lanatics^  for  it  is  eyi- 
dent,  as  already  obferved,  that  the  religion  they  ha?e 
eftablidied  in  the  world  is  no  fcheme  for  Impofing  tipon 
mankind,  nor  at  all  calculated  to  deceive.  Ghriftianitj, 
as  it  Hands  in  the  apoftolic  writings,  is  manifeftlya 
fcheme  for  opening  the  eyes  of  mankind,  not  for  blind- 
ing their  underft^ndings ;  for  improving,  not  confound- 
ing human  reafon ;  for  removing,  not  riveting  preju- 
dice. And  it  is  given  with  all  t^at  unadorned  and  art- 
lefs  iimplicity  which  diftinguilhes  truth  from  impofture. 
Nor  can  the  leaft  furmife  or  fufpicion  of  any  indire^de- 
fign  be  fattened  upon  them.  No  fchenoe  for  aggran- 
dizing themfelves.  Their  ambitious  views  vanished  at 
the  death  of  their  Mafter.  And  from  tbe  time  of  bis 
afcenfion,  we  fee  their  whole  conduiS:  apd  behavioiff 
wholly  difengaged  from,  and  fuperior  to,  all  worldlj 
deiigns.  We  fee  them  difclaiming  riches,  honours,  and 
pleafures,  and  teaching  their  followers  to  afpire  only 
after  future  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  and  to 
trample  under  their  feet  the  vain  amufements  of  the 
prefent  (hort  and  peri(hing  life.  The  accounts  they 
have  left  of  their  own  errors  and  weaknefles,  fuit  very 
ill  with  a  fcheme  to  impofe  on  mankind.  The  dis- 
pute, which  we  know  arofe  between  them,  n>uft  have 
difcovered  the  plot,  if  there  had  been  one.  For  it  is 
evident,  that  they  did  not  fpare  one  another,  and  that 
they  have  not  at  all  foftened  things  in  the  accounts  they 
have  left  on  record  of  the  differences  which  arofe  be- 
tween them.  Their  accufation  of  their  countrymen, 
and  their  defying,  in  the  mod  public  manner,  their 
moft  inveterate  enemies  to  lay  any  thing  juftly  to  their 
charge,  what  are  the  genuine  marks  of  integrity  and 
Iimplicity  of  intention,  if  thefe  are  not? 

There  is  indeed  no  argument  for  the  truth  of  Chrifti- 
anity  more  irrefiftible  than  the  charader  and  condud 
of  its  firft  propagators,  and  efpecially  of  its  glorious 
Author.    No  human  fagacity  could,  from  mere  inven- 
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don,  hare  put'  together  a  fiSkitious  account  of  the  be- 
haviour of  a  perfon,  in  fo  many  ftrange  and  uncommon 
particulars,  as  the  eyangelifts  have  told  us  of  our  Sa- 
viour, without  either  fwelling  up  the  imaginary  cha- 
radler  into  that  of  the  hero  of  a  romance,  or  drawing  it 
defaced  with  faults  and  blemifhes.  That  human  inven- 
^ion  is  by  no  means  equal  to  any  fuch  talk,  is  evident 
from  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  greateft  matters  of  defcription  to  draw  perfed: 
charadlers,  efpecially  whete  any  thing  fupernatural  was 
to  have  a  place.  And  that  fuch  a  charafter,  as  that  of 
pur  Saviour,  fhould  be  drawo  fo  uniform  and  confident, 
at  the  fame  time  that  jt  is  fp  wholly  new  and  peculiar, 
that  in  all  the,  hiftories^  apd  all  the  epic  poems  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  pattern  from  whence  the  leaft  hint 
could  be  taken  to  form  it  by  ;  that  this  charadec,  in 
which  the  greatnefs  is  of  fo  extraordinary  and  ftupend- 
ous  a  kind,  that  whatever  is  great  in  thofe  of  warriors, 
or  heroes,  or  kings,  is  defpifed  and  neglcded  by  him, 
and  infinitely  beneath  him ;  that  fuch  a  cha^rac^ter  fhould 
be  the  invention  of  a  few  illiterate  men,  and  that  it 
Ihould  by  them  be  exhibited,  not  by  ftudied  enco- 
miums, but  by  ^  bare  unadorned  narration  of  fafts,  but 
fuch  fadls  as  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  equalled  ;  he  who 
can  believe  that  all  this  could  be  the  effeft  of  mere  hu- 
man invention,  without  fuperior  interpofition,  niuft  be 
capable  of  believing  any  thing.  So  that  I  may  defy  all 
the  oppofers  of  revelation  to  anfwer  this  queftion,  How 
we  came  to  have  fuch  a  charadter  as  that  of  Cbriji^ 
drawn  as  it  is,  and  drawn  by  fuch  authors,  if  it  was  not 
taken  from  a  real  original,  and  if  that  original  was  not 
fomething  above  human  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  write  a 
volume  upon  this  fubjedl,  without  treading  much  in 
the  footfteps  of  thofe  who  have  writ  upon  the  life  of 
Cbriji*  But  without  confidering  at  prefent  what  has, 
ox  has  not,  been  faid  by  others,  I  Ihall  only  defire  the 
reader  to  perufe  carefully  the  evangelical  hiftory  (with 
what  helps  maybe  neceffary) ;  attending,  as  he  goes 
through  the  account  of  the  words  and  adions  of  our 
Saviour,  to  the  difpofition,  genius,  or  fpirit,  which 
(hin^s  throughout  the  whole«     Let  him  confidcr  the 
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tender  compaflion  and  love  for  a  r«ce  of  perverfe,  fdf- 
deilroyed  creatures,  which  muft  have  prompted  this 
giurious  Being  to  condefcend  thus  low  to  inftrud  and 
I'ave  ihem  from  vice  and  its  direful  confequences.  At 
the  fame  time,  let  the  wifdom  he  (hewed  in  doing  lb 
hti  cfinlldered  ;  fince  nothing  conceivable  is  of  greater 
imi»ortance,  or  more  worthy  of  a  Being  of  the  highei 
dignity,  than  the  recovery  of  a  fpecies,  otherwifeloft 
and  uH'lone,  to  virtue  and  endleis  happinefs.  Let  the 
prudence  and  judgment  of  this  Divine  Inftroclor  beatp 
tenti\ely  coufidered.  How  eafy  had  it  been  for  him, 
in  v\h()m  were  hid  all  the  treafurcs  of  wifdom,  to  have 
given  foith  his  inltrudions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have 
overpowered  all  human  underftanding  ?  How  hard  do 
we  Tee  it  is  for  men  of  fuperior  learning  to  adapt  their 
lelibns  to  the  capacities  of  the  young  and  ignorant? 
How  irkloHiC  to  moft  men  the  employment  of  teaching? 
How  f -w  teachers  are  there  who  can  avoid  (hewing 
fo:ne  aficdation  of  their  fuperiority  in  knowledge?  Who 
could  have  expcfted,  that  ever  he,  who  was  the  inftru- 
ment  of  God  in  making  this  world,  whofe  Divine  pene- 
tration faw  by  intuition  through  all  the  depths  of  fci- 
ence,  which  a  Newton  could  only  colle<ft  by  laborious 
inquiry,  by  accurate  calculation,  and  dillant  analogy, 
that  one,  capable  of  inftructmg  the  moft  enlightened 
arch-angel,  Ihould  condefcend  to  initiate  in  firft  prin- 
ciples a  multitude  of  ignorant,  illiterate  mortals. 
'*  Blellcd  are  the  humble,  the  meek,  the  merciful" 
Here  is  no  ad'edation  of  myftic  learning  ;  no  pompous 
ollenration  of  profound  fcience,  no  nice  diftindioa 
of  fpeculative  points.  And  yet,  when  all  is  duly  con- 
fidered,  it  was  no  more  derogation  from  the  dignity  of 
a  Teacher,  capable  of  inftruding  angels,  to  condefcend 
to  give  to  thole,  who  may  hereafter  come  to  be  com- 
panions of  angels,  the  firft  principles  of  virtue,  which 
is  the  only  true  wifdom,  than  for  a  philofopher  to  teach 
his  fon  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning.  Then  how 
wifely  does  he  fuit  his  inftrudlions  both  to  the  capacities 
and  difpofitions  of  his  hearers!  Parable  and  allegory 
have  ever  been  thought  the  moft  entertaining  manner 
of  communicating  inftrudion.  The  feverity  of  the  pre- 
cept is  loft  in  the  entertainment  of  the  fable.     The  fen- 
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fible  image  reflefts  a  light  upon  the  moral  thought,  and 
the  abftraft  thought  gives  an  importance  to  the  fenfible 
reprefentation.  By  apt  fimilitude,  therefore,  and  alle- 
gories drawn  from  the  furrounding  objefts,  did  thia? 
great  Teacher  recommend  to  his  hearers  the  nioft  folema 
truths  and  important  precepts.  The  honed  and  teach- 
able mind  was  thus  allured  to  fearch  after  Divine  know- 
ledge ;  while  the  proud  and  obftinate  fcorned  the  trou- 
ble of  inquiring  into  the  eafy  meaning  of  the  figures 
ufed  by  him.  Thus  did  his  inftrudions  become  what 
all  addrefles  to  free  and  reafoning  beings  ougTit,  a  part 
of  trial  and  difcipline.  So  that  they  who  were  well  dif- 
pofed  might  receive  improvement  and  advantage,  and 
the  hard-hearted  might  hear  and  not  underftand. 

With  what  graceful  eafc,  and  yet  folemn  compofure^ 
does  he  accomodate  himfelf  to  the  coveriation  of  a/ll 
forts  of  perfons  I  Among  the  wife  and  learned,  how  docs 
he  fhine  in  communicating  clear  and  important  truth^ 
confuting  their  artificial  fophifms,  and  filencing  their 
malicious  cavils !  Among  the  illiterate,  how  does  he  con- 
defcend  to  the  meannefs  of  their  underftandings,  and 
adapt  his  inftrudions  to  their  apprehenfion,  and  ulual 
train  of  thinking,  railing  his  refledions  from  the  pre- 
fent  objeds,  and  improving  upon  the  raoft  common  oc- 
cafions  !  Even  women  and  children  are  taken  notice  of 
by  this  Wifeft  of  Teachers:  And  with  reafon.  For  no 
well  difpofed  human  mind  is  of  little  confequence  : 
Whatever  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  in  the  way  to  be  here- 
after great  and  glorious.  The  charader,  in  fhort, 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  World  aflumed,  feems  to  have 
been  equally  fublime  and  amiable. 

How  does  his  wifdom,  and  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
rader, appear  in  hiS  difcouraging  all  idle  curiofity, 
which  engages  the  mind  unprofitably,  and  takes  oflf  its 
attention  from  the  awful  bufinefs  for  which  we  were 
fent  into  the  world  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  fail?  not 
to  anfwer  any  ufeful  queftion  that  is  put  to  him  ;  and 
ever  turns  the  attention  to  fomething  great,  and  worthy 
of  a  Divine  Inftrudor  to  dwell  upon  I 

How  different  his  manner  of  communicating  inftruc- 
tion  from  the  didates  of  the  artful  impoftoror  wild  et*- 
thuiia(l !  Inftead  of  threatening  with  fire  and  fword  the 
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oppofcrs  of  Divine  Truths  he  kindly  forewarns  them  of 
the  natural  and  judicial  efieds  of  their  impious  obfti- 
nacy  and  malice.     Inftead  of  thundering  out  fpiritoal 
anathemas   or   excommunications    againft   thofe  who 
would  not  take  his  religion  on  truft  ;  inftead  of  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  temporal  advantages^  to  which  every 
peaceable  fubjecl  has  an  unqueftionable  right ;  inftead 
of  employing  the  fecular  arm  to  decide  in  matters  of 
confcicnce^  where  civil  power  has  no  right  to  interpoie; 
inftead  of  fetting  the  world  in  a  flame  about  mere  fpe- 
culative  opinions,  and  doubtful  doctrines,  this  Divine 
Teacher  applies  himfelf  to  mankind,  as  one  who  under- 
flood  mankind.     He  addreiTes  himfelf  to  their  reaibn. 
He  calls  upon  them  to  exert  their  underftanding.    He 
does  not  ir.fift  upon  their  believing  him  on  his  own 
ail^rtion,  though  he  might  have  done  ib^  on  a  much 
Detter  pretence^  than  the  pureft  church,   the  moft  du- 
merous  council,  or  the  infallible  Bilhop  of  Rome  him- 
felf.    He  claims  no  implicit  authority  over  their  faith; 
but  appeals  to  the  works^  which  thej  faw  him  perfoniif 
and  to  the  prophecies  of  their  own  Scriptures^  which 
they  faw  fulfilled  in  him.     The  dodlrines^  he  dwells 
upon,  and  labours  to  inculcate,  are  the  great  and  im- 
portant points  of  morality,  the  duties  of  love  to  God, 
and  benevolence  to  man  ;   the  heavenly  virtues  of  fin- 
cerity,  felf-denial,  contempt  of  a  vain  world,  humility, 
meeknefs,  and  the  other  excellent  grices,   which  make 
the  only  true  ornament  of  the  human  mind,  which  have 
u  natural  tendency  to  qualify  it  for  the  fociety  of  aD 
wcU-difpofed  beings  in  the  univerfe.     Is   not  this  the 
very  dodrine,  are  not  thefe  the  very  precepts,   which 
one  would  expedl  the  meflenger  of  God    to  mankind 
to   teach   and    inculcate  ?    The    perverfe,    or    vicious 
oppofer  of  Religion  may  cavil  as  long  as  he  will ;  but 
1  think  myfelf  fafe  in  venturing  the  caufe  I  defend 
upon  the  fenfe  of  every  welUdifpofpofed   mind  ;    to 
which  I  dare  appeal,  Whether  it  does  not  feel  the  Di- 
vine Authority  of  this  heavenly  Teacher,  in  the  excel- 
lence of  his  doctrines  and  precepts  ?  But  to  proceed : 

How  patiently  docs  he  bear  with  the  me^n  and  gro- 
veling ideas  his  difciples  had  at  firfl:  of  the  charafter  in 
which  the  Mefftab  ought  to  appear !  How  kindly  does 
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he  overlook  their  weaknefs,  in  fixing  all  their  defires  on 
worldly  grandeur !  What  pity  does  he  (hew  for  the 
unhappy  uniitftruded  part  of  the  people,  the  publicans 
and  finners  !  How  does  be  fhew  himfelf  ready  to  par- 
don, though  by  no  means  to  jullify,  the  offences,  which 
proceed  from  the  unthinking  indulgence  of  paflion  and 
appetite,  while  he  denounces  woes  upon  the  hardened 
and  hypocritical  finner  I  Wonderful !  that  he,  who 
himfelf  knew  no  fault,  Ihould  thus  bear  with  the  faults 
of  wretched  mortals ;  while  they,  though  all  guilty  be- 
fore God,  find  it  fo  hard  to  bear  with  one  another. 

With  what  open  generofity  does  he  beftow  the  high- 
efl;  encomium  that  can  be  deferved  by  mortal  man,  on 
one  who  had  juft  before  treated  him  and  his  pretenfions 
in  a  very  flighting  manner.  I  mean  Nathaniel^  who, 
upon  Philip* s  informing  hint,  that  the  miracles  pre- 
formed by  Jefus  of  Nazareth^  gave  ground  to  conclude, 
that  he  was  the  Cbri/i,  of  whofe  appearance  there  was 
then  a  general  expedation.  "  What,"  fays  that  weak 
and  narrow-minded  man,  "  do  you  expe<5  the  Mejfiab 
'^  to  come  from  fo  contemptible  a  place  as  Nazareth  .^'* 
Yet  when,  at  the  defire  of  Philips  he  is  prevailed  upon 
to  go  and  fee  him  ;  as  foon  as  ne  appears,  with  what 
um'eferved  opennefs  does  He,  \yho  knew  all  that  was  in 
man,  overlook  his  prejudice,  and  celebrate  him  as  a 
pattern  of  truth  and  fincerity  of  heart !  How  difierent 
from  this  is  the  condu6l:  of  peerilh  mortals  I  Does  one 
hear  the  leafl  furmife  of  a  reflexion  fuppofed  to  have 
been  call  upon  hini  by  another  ?  How  hard  does  he 
find  it  to  forgive  the  mortal  injury  ;  how  few  can  ever 
bring  themfelves  heartily  to  love  thofe  who  have  taken 
the  fmalleft  liberty  of  this  kind  ! 

Excepting  two  of  Chriji^s  miracles,  one  of  which  it 
is  needlefs  to  mention  at  prefent,  its  effeft  being  of  no 
material  confequence  at  all,  but  as  an  emblem  of  the 
future  deftruftion  of  the  JewSy  and  the  other  was  a  juft 
punifliment  on  the  fufFerers ;  the  diredt  tendency  of  all 
of  them  was  kind  and  benecfiial,  and  fuitable  to  the 
charafter  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  who  came  to 
deliver  mankind  from  vice  and  mifery.  What  bleffings 
might  not  be  expelled  from  one,  whofe  appearance  in 
the  world  was  fignalized  not  by  vain  triumphs,  and 
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honorary  gifts  ;  but  who  exprefled  his  goodnefs  to 
niankiiul  in  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  fight  to  the 
blind,  hcahh  to  the  difeafed,  the  ufe  of  reafontothe 
dillrktclcd  and  polVefled,  pardon  to  the  wounded  con- 
fcicncc,  heavenly  knowledge  to  the  unenlightened  mind, 
and  the  profpcft  of  endlcfs  happinefs  to  the  anxiom 
and  doubtful  ? 

When  his  pcrvcrfc  enemies,  with  a  degree  of  im- 
piety never  equalled  before  or  fince,  accufed  the  beft 
of  charaders  of  the  word  of  crimes  ;  alleging  that  he, 
wlio  came  to  dcftroy  the  kingdom  of  Satan^  wa^  guilty 
of  a  coHulion  with  Satan;  thus  effectually  defeating 
the  highcll  and  moll  powerful  means  of  conviftion  and 
reformation,  that  could  be  offered  to  free  and  rational 
a^^ents ;  how  does  he  receive  their  impious. accufation? 
Not  with  a  deadly  ftroke  from  that  hand,  which  could 
wield  all  the  thunder  of  heaven  ;  but  with  a  calm  re- 
monftrance  on  the  abfurdity  of  their  accufation,  the 
grcatnefb  of  tlKrir  crime,  dnd  the  fearful  vengeance  they 
were  drawing  upon  themfclves. 

What  fuporior  fagacity  does  he  (hew  in  defeating  th6 
artful  and  enfnaring  queftions  put  to  him  by  the  crafty 
and  ;hc  learned  I  How  docs  he  anfwer  not  only  to 
men's  words  ;  but  to  their  thoughts,  and  defigns !  Let 
tlic  convcrfution  between  him  and  Nicodemus  be  an  ex- 
ample amoufT  many.  Of  which  the  following  fhort 
acfcnuit  u  ill  lerve  to  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  which 
is  hif;;lily  ncceilary  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  eliter 
into  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  many  of  our  Saviour's 
dilbourfts  and  Hufwcrs. 

This  'JYacher  and  Ruler  of  the  Jews  having  fecretly 
foinc  opijii<>ii  of  our  Saviour  as  a  Prophet,  and  defiring 
to  have  fome  particular  couveri'ation  with  him,  goes  to 
him  in  the  night,  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  his  fel- 
low doctors;  bt.ing  unwilling  to  be  fufpedled  of  any 
inclination  to  dilleiit  from  the  eftablUbed  and  fafliion- 
ablc  opinions.  He  begins  with  acknowledging  the  re- 
ality and  the  grcatncfs  of  the  miraculous  works  per- 
f(»rmctl  by  iiim.  I'o  v/hich  compliment  our  Saviour 
returns  an  ai-fwcr,  which  Iccms  very  abrupt ;  but  is 
exaclliy  fuited  to  the  characler  and  dcfign  of  Nicodemus. 
The  fenfe  of  it  is  as  follows ; 

4  ^*  I  under- 
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"  I  underftatid  what  you  mean  by  coming  to  me 
j^^  thus  privately*  But  that  you  may  at  once  be  able 
**  to  judge  of  the  doftrine,  which  I  teach,  to  fee  how 
**  unfuitable  it  is  to  all  manner  of  worldly  views,  and 
•*  may  not  be  deceived  into'  an  opinion  of  your  being 
**  of  a  charadler  and  temper  fit  to  be  a  difcipline  of 
**  mine  ;  I  tell  you  at.oncej  Thitt,  as  the  bulkof  man- 
^*  kind  are,  it  is  rieceflaiy  for  one  who  would  enter 
**  upon  the  profeffion  of  the  pure  and  fpiritual  religion, 
**  which  I  am  come  into  the  .world  to  teach  mankind, 
•*  to  be  as  much  changed  in  his  difpofition  and  pradtice^ 
"  as  if  he  was  to  be  new-borrl." 
.  Nicodemusy  not  expeding  our  Saviour  to  anfwer  to 
his  thoughts,  puts  a  very  abfurd  conftruftion  upon  his 
words;  ;  Our  Saviour  condefcends  to  explain  the  me- 
taphpr  he  had  ufed,  and  to  infotm  Nicodemus^  that  he 
pieant  it  in  a  fpiritural  and  emblematical,  not  a  literal 
fenfe.     He  then  goes  on  to  the  following  purpofe  ^ 

"  If  you  mean  to  enter  upon  the  Spiritual  Religion, 
"  which  I  teach,  you  mull  not  be  furprifed,  that  1  lay 
**  the  foundation  of  my  dodlrine,  not  in  a  fet  of  new 
*^  ceremonies  and  outward  obfervances,  but  in  a  total 
change  of  heart  and  life.  For  you  mull  refolve  upon 
giving  up  your  prefent  fecular  fchemes,  and  becom- 
ing indifferent  to  all  worldly  purfuits,  when  they 
**  come  in  competition  with  real  internal  goodncfs." 

He  afterwards  gives  Necodvmus  fome  account  of  his 
miflion,  and  defign  in  coming  into  the  world ;  and 
concludes  with  condemning  the  obftinacy  and  carnality 
of  the  people,  and  of  Nicodeniiu  himfelf  among  tht  reftj 
and  (hews,  that  his  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of* 
their  errors,  and  attachment  to  their  vices,  were  the 
caufe-  of  their  oppofition  to  his  pure  and  fpiritual  doc- 
trine. Nicodetnus  being  only  a  little  more  inquifitive, 
and  having  a  little  more  candour  in  his  difpofition,  than 
the  refl:  of  the  Jewijh  doctors  ;  but  not  enough  to  carry 
through  all  difficulties  and  trials,  is  treated  thus  plainly 
and  roughly  by  him,  who  exaftly  knew  what  was  in 
every  man,  and  not  finding  the  Religion  of  Jefus  to  his 
mind,  leaves  him  and  returns  to  his  former  profeffion, 
without  having  any  good  effedl  wrought  upon  him  by  the 
•onverfatioH;  that  we  know  of,  except  that  he  feems. 
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by  one  inftance  in  the  fcquel  of  the  hillory,  to  be  more 
inclinable  to  favour  him  than  the  reft  of  his  fraternitj. 
A  characler,  this  of  Nicodemus,  fatally  common  among 
Chriftians.  To  be  in  the  way  toward  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  yet,'  through  a  defedl  of  Ibme  one  neceffary 
virtue,  or  a  fatal  attachment  to  fbme  one  faivourite 
vice,  to  come  (hort  of  it  at  laft. 

To  return.  How  ready  is  he  to  find  an  excufe  for  the 
unpardonable  ftupidity  of  hisdifciples,in  fuffering  them- 
felves,  the  laft  time  they  were  to  enjoy  his  company  be- 
fore  his  death,  to  be  overcome  with  fleep,  while  they  faw 
the  anguifli  their  Matter  was  in,  which,  in  a  Beingof  his 
power  and  intreprJity,  might  juftly  have  alarmed  them 
with  the  expectation  of  fomewhat  to  the  higheft  degree 
terrible  and  (hocking  I  And  good  reafon  there  is  to  con- 
clude, that  the  approach  of  death  was  not  all  that  pro- 
duced in  him  thofe  dreadful  emotions  of  horror  and 
amazement.     Does  he  not  fuffer  the  traitor  himfelf  to 
follow  him  for  feveral  years,  to  partake  of  his  counfels,to 
hear  his  Divine  Dodrine  ?  Does  he  not  forewarn  him 
of  the  wickednefs  he  had  in  his  heart,  and  give  him  all 
advantage  for  relenting  ?    Even  when-  he  advances  to 
betray  his  Lord  with  a  treacherous  embrace,   does  he 
ftrike  him  dead  with  a  word  ?    Though  they  all  make 
their  efcape,  and  leave  him  in  his  extremity,  does  he 
punifh,  or  even  reproach  them,  after  his  refurredion, 
for  their  unfaithfulnefs  to  him,   for  whom  they  ought 
to  have  laid  down  their  lives,  who  came  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  them  ? 

Let  the  noble  and  heroic  behaviour  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  toward  his  wicked  and  implacable  enemies,  be 
confidered.  How  does  he  ftiew  himfelf  above  their 
utmoft  malice  ?  Does  he  not  go  on  ftill  in  his  calm 
dignity,  and  equal  goodnefs,  in  fpite  of  their  utmoft 
fury,  till  he  has  finiflied  his  miniftry,  and  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  return  to  the  ftate  of  happinefs  and 
glory  he  had  left.  When  their  hour  and  the  power 
of  darknefs  prevails,  with  what  meeknefs  does  he  give 
himfelf  up  into  their  cruel  hands  ?  When  they  come 
to  apprehend  him,  and,  ftruck  with  the  majefty  which 
furrounded  him,  fly  back  and  fall  before  him  to  the 
ground,  he  exerts  no  vindidive  power  againft  them, 

though 
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though  he  could  with  a  word  have  ftruct  them  fo  as 
they  (hould  have  rifen  no  more,  and  could  have  called 
legions  of  angels,  who  would  have  thought  it  their 
honour  to  have  been  commanded  to  interpofe  for  his' 
deliverance.  But  though  he  wrought  a  miracle 'to 
avoid  regal  power,  he  works  none  to  efcape  an  infa- 
mous death. 

Behold  the  innocent  arraigned  before  the  guilty ! 
The  moft  amiable  of  charafters  treated  worfe  than  the 
moll  <fdious  deferves  at  any  human  hands.  The  future 
Judge  of  Mankind  brought  before  a  human  tribunaL 
He  who  did  no  fin,  and  in  whofe  mouth  was  found  no 
guile,  fentenced  to  die,  and  a  robber  and  murderer 
pardoned.  1  hey,  for  whom  the  Saviour  of  the  World 
came  from  heaven  to  give  his  precious  life,  long  to  im- 
brue their  hands  in  the  very  blood,  which  was  to  be 
Ihed  for  theni.  O  the  diabolical  fury  of  hypocrify  de- 
tefted !  Crucify  him ;  crucify  him  !  cry  the  bloody 
Priefts,  and  the  blinded  people  echo  back  the  madning 
voice.  But  will  the  Lord  of  life  fufFer  himfelf  to  be 
fpoiled  of  life  by  a  fet  of  miferable  worms,  whom  he  can 
crufti  to  nothing  in  a  moment  ?  No,  He  lays  it  down 
of  himfelf ;  no  man  takes,  or  can  take  it  from  him* 
He  came  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
And  if  daring  mortals  will  ,be  fo  impious  as  to  ftretch 
forth  unhallowed  hands  againft  him,  the  decree  of 
heaven  will  neverthelefs  be  fulfilled,  and  they,  who 
will  heap  damnation  upon  themfelves,  (hall  be  left  to 
the  deftrudion  they  have  fought^  Yet  hold  your  , 
butchering  hands,  unthinking  wretches.  Or  if  his  fa- 
cred  blood  mull  ftream  to  wa(h  a  finful  world  frbm 
guilt ;  let  the  High  Prieft  with  reverence  offer  him  on 
the  altar,  the  true,  the  laftj  the  only  effedlual  facrifice 
for  fin.  So  (hall  you,  and  your  nation,  efcape  the  de* 
llru6lion  which  hangs  over  you. — They  harden  their 
rocky  hearts  againft  all  fenfe  of  pity.  They  urge  their 
own  deftrudlion.  Let  not  then  the  eye  of  day  be- 
hold fo  black  a  deed.  Let  heaven  hide  its  face  from 
fuch  a  fight.  They  pierce  thofe  hands  whofe  falutary 
touch  gave  health  and  ftrength,  and  thofe  feet  which 
went  about  doing  good.  They  ftretch  him  on  the  crofs. 
They  ftop  their  ears  againft  the  groans  of  fuffering  in- 
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nocence.     But  the  inanimate  earth    feels,  and  Ihakes 
with  horror  at  the  impiety  of  her    inhabitants.    The 
rocks  burft  in  pieces,  and  nature  is  in  agonies.    The 
fleep  of  death  is  broken  by  the  convulfion.     The  graves 
open  their  throats,  and  caft  up  the  ghaftly  dead.    Ao 
unfeen  hand  rends  the  veil  of  the  temple,   and  expofa 
the  holy  place,  into  whifch  it  was    forbidden  to  enter. 
His  agonies  now  grow  ftronger.     His  pangs  redouble. 
The  choirs  of  angels  mourn  the  fufferings  of  their  Prince. 
Hell  is  moved,  and  the  daemons  enjoy  a  Ihort  triumph. 
Darknefs  covers  the  face  of  nature,,  and  chaos  feems 
ready  to  fwallow  all.     He  calls  on  his  God  and  Father, 
the  witnefs  of  his  innocence,  and  approver  of  his  obe- 
dience.   He  prays  for  thofe  by  whofe  murderiog  hands 
he  dies.     He  raifes  his  voice  aloud.      His   (Irength  » 
yet  entire.     But  having  finiOied  the  work,  and  the  pro- 
phecies being  accompliftied,  by  his  own  original  power 
over  his  own  life,  he  refigns  his  foul  into  the  hands  of 
the  Supreme  Father  of  All,  and,  bowing  his  head  ex- 
pires.    He  dies  ;  and  yet  his  murders  live.     His  death 
raifes  a  guilty  world  to  life.      Tremendous   nayfteryl 
Not  to  be  explained,  till  the  veil  of  lime  be  rent  afun- 
der,  and  eternity  expofe  to  view  the  amazing  fceneof 
Divine  Government,  too  vaft  for  mortal  comprehenfion* 
Glory  to  God  in   the  higheft !    On  earth  peace^  and 
good-will  toward  men ! 


CONCLUSIO  JV. 

AT  lad  I  have,  in  great  weaknefs,  brought  thi^  long 
labour  to  a  period.  On  reviewing  the  whole,  I 
find  it  very  necefTary  to  beg  the  candid  Reader^s  indul- 
gence in  favour  of  many  deficiencies;  though  I  hope 
he  has  not  found  in  the  work,  any  one  fentiment,  by 
which  he  may  have  run  the  hazard  of  his  being  de- 
ceived or  milled  to  his  hurt.  Whoever  duly  confiders 
the  diladvantage,  a  writer  labours  under,  who  lives  a 
life  of  conftant  care  and  labour,  without  ever  knowing 
what  it  is  to  have  a  vacant  mind,  and  whofe  hours  of 
ftudy  are  only  thofe  tew,  which  remain  after  eight  or 
ten  of  almoft  every  day  in  the  week  indilpenfably  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  in  the  laborious  employment  of  teaching,  and  the 
other  cares  attending  the  charge  of  youth  ;  whoever 
confiders  this^  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  at  all  a  judge  of 
the  difficulty  of  compofition  ;  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  in- 
clinable to  make  allowances  for  any  deficiencies,  which 
may  be  at  all  pardonable.  It  may  indeed  be  anfwered 
to  this.  That  a  perfon,  whofe  way  of  life  (exclufive  of 
other  difadvantages)  neceflarily  deprives  him  of  that 
leifure  and  vacancy  of  mind,  which  are  of  fuch  confb* 
quence  to  a  writer,  had  better  quit  that  province  to 
thofe,  whofe  ftations  allow  them  mote  leifure  and  free- 
dom from  care.  Perhaps  this  aflertion  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  juft.  And  yet  the  gentlemen,  who  undertake 
the  education  of  youth,  do  not  iii  general  fcruple  to  be- 
llow fome  time  in  labouring  for  the  public.  The  pious 
and  learned  Dr.  Doddridge^  lately  deceafed,  is  a  re- 
markable inftance ;  who  fo  hufbanded  the  hours  he 
.chiefly  borrowed  from  the  refrefhments  of  nature,  as  to 
be  able  to  publifh  fix  or  eight  times  the  bvilk  of  thift 
book.  For  my  own  part,  had  my  circumftances  in  life 
been  equal  to  the  expence  of  printing  this  work,  which 
never  had  been  undertaken,  if  it  had  not  been  with  i. 
direct  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  youth  educated  by 
me,  who,  I  hope,  will  find  it  ufeful  as  an  introdudion 
to  life,  to  ftudy,  and  to  moral  and  religious  knowledge; 
had  my  circumftances,  I  fay,  been  equal  to  the  expence 
of  printing  this  book,  and  giving  it  them  gratis ;  I 
ftiould  not  have  troubled  the  public  with  it ;  nor  do  I 
intend  ever  more  to  undertake  any  work  of  fuch  a  fize. 

And  now,  before  I  lay  afide  my  pen,  I  beg  leave  ear- 
neftly  to  requcft  the  reader,  and  efpecially,  above  all  others, 
thofe  for  whofe  fake  this  work  was  undertaken,  to  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  few  following  ferious  remonftrances. 
If  the  Reader  has  perufed  the  whole  work,  without  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  or  improvement  from  it,  he  may 
profit  by  wh'dtjiill  remains^  by  ferioufly  examining  him- 
ielf  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Haft  thou  confidered,  O  my  foul,  what  thou  art, 
and  for  what  created  ?  Doft  thou  habitually  think  of 
thyfelf  as  an  intelligence  capable  of  immortality,  and 
brought  into  being  on  purpofe  for  endlefs  and  incon- 
«:eivable  happinefs  ?  Does  the  thought  of  an  hereafter 
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engage  thy  Supreme  attention  ?  Is  eternity  for  ever  in 
thy  view  ?  Doft  thou  faithfully  labour^  wi(h,  aid  pray, 
for  the  necefiary  abilities  and  difpofitions  foradtingup 
to  the  dignity  of  thy  nature,  and  the  end  of  thy  crea- 
tion ?  Or  doft  thou  trifle  with  what  is  to  thee  of  infinite 
importance  ?  Thou  wouldft  not  furely  fuffer  rbyfelf  to 
be  deceived  out  of  thy  happinefs  ?  Thou  wouldft  not  put 
out  the  eye  of  thy  reafon,  and  rufh  headlong  upon  de- 
ftruif^ipn?  Try  thy  prudence  aad  fincerity,  then,  by 
comparing  the  diligence  thou  ufefl:,  and  the  care  tboa 
bcftcKveft,  upon  the  things  thou  knoweft  thyfelf  to  befin- 
cerely  attached  to,  with  what  thou  think'ft  fufBcientfor 
fecuring  an  eternity  of  happinefs.  Doft  thou  rife  early 
and  fit  up  late,  to  get  a  wretched  pittance  of  the  perifli- 
ing  wealth  of  this  world  ?  And  doft  thou  wholly  forget, 
that  thou  haft  an  eternity  to  provide  for  ?  Is  money  thy 
firft  thought  in  the  morning,  and  thy  laft  at  night,  aod 
the  fubjcdl  of  every  hour  between  ?  And  canft  thou  find 
no  vacant  moment  for  a  thought  about  thy  great  intereft? 
Art  thou  ever  ready,  and  upon  the  catch,  to  feize  the 
empty  bubbles  of  life,  as  they  float  along  the  ftream  of 
time  ?  And  doft  thou  let  flip  the  only  opportunity  for 
making  provifion  for  futurity  ;  the  opportunity,  which, 
if  it  once  elcapes  thee,  thou  knoweft,  a  whole  eternity 
will  never  more  bring  back  ?  Doft  thou  fulpecH:  every  per- 
fon,  and  watch  over  every  circumftance,  that  may  any 
way  afledl  thy  worldly  affairs  ?  And  doft  thou  take  up 
with  any  fecurity,  or  with  abfolute  uncertainty,  to  found 
thy  profped  of  future  happinefs  upon  ?  Thou  doft  not 
count  it  prudence  to  fay  to  thyfelf,  Riches  will  flow  in 
of  themfelves  ;  I  (hall  of  courfe  rife  to  a  ftation  of 
honour.  And  doft  thou  think  it  wife  to  fay,  God  is 
merciful ;  he  will  not  punifli  my  neglefl  of  him,  or  my 
rebellion  againft  him  ;  though  both  Scripture  and  reafon 
ihew  it  to  be  impofTible,  that  vice  fhould  in  the  end 
be  happy  ?  Or  doft  thou  pretend  to  have  found  out  a 
new  way  to  happinefs  ?  Doft  thou  propofe  to  outwit 
Infinite  Wifdom  ?  Thou  canft  not  furely  think  of  being 
happy,  without  being  virtuous?  Thou  canft  not  dream 
pf  a  rational  creature's  coming  to  happinefs  under  the 
government  of  aBeing  of  infinite  purity,  while  his  whole 
ipi^turQ  is  depraved  and  polluted  by  vice  ?  ^Does  any 
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i  wife  Prince  pardon  a  rebellious  fubjdft,  while  he  con- 
s  tinues  in  a  (late  of  rebellion  ?  Doft  thou  exped  that  the 
;  infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  (hould,  for  love 
;  of  thee,  new-model  his  auguft.  oeconomy,  reverfe  his 
unchangeable  laws,  and  take  an  enemy  to  all  good  into  his 
bofom?  Doft  thou  even  imagine  it  poffible,  that  He, 
whofe  nature  is  unchangeably  good,  fhould  ever  change 
fo,  as  to  become  the  friend  of  vice  ?  Haft  thou  any 
conception  of  the  poffibility  of  happinefs's  being  the 
confequence  of  vice  ?  Canft  thou  conceive,  that  hear 
yen  would  be  heaven  to  a  being  whofe  faculties 
were  overturned,  whofe  moral  fenfe  was  perverted  ; 
to  whofe  mind  goodnefs  had  no  beauty  ;  to  whofe  un- 
derftanding  truth  and  virtue  were  no  adequate  objedls ; 
who  could  receive  no  joy  from  the  contemplation  of 
moral  excellence  ?  who  would  prefer  a  fenfual  gratifica- 
tion to  the  beatific  vifion  of  God  ?  And  doft  thou  found 
thy  hopes  of  future  happinefs  upon  a  direft  impoflibiv 
lity  ?  Doft  thou  aflure  thyfelfof  obtaining  what  it  is 
clearly  impoflible  thou  ever  ftiouldft  obtain,  an4  what 
if  thou  doft  not,  obtain,  thou  art  utterly  undone  ?  But 
thou  fayeft,  that  this  is  not  thy  dreadful  cafe.  That  thou 
proceedeft  upon  a  more  prudent  fcheme,  in  a  matter, 
upon  which  thy  all  depends. 

"  Doft  thou,  then  make  it  thy  fupreme  care  to  per- 
form thy  whole  duty,  without  negledting  the  leaftarti-^ 
cle  of  it,  however  difagreeable  to  thy  temper,  or  turn 
of  mind  ;  and  to  avoid  every  vice,  every  temptation  to 
every  vice,  every  appearance  of  every  vice,  however 
grateful  to  thy  depraved  difpofition  ?  Doft  thou  con- 
ftantly  watch  over  thyfelf  j  doft  thou  fufpeft  every  other 
perfon,  left  his  example,  or  influence,  miflead  thee  ? 
Do  thou  often,  and  regularly)  meditate  on  thy  ways,  and 
examine  thy  heart  and  thy  life?  Doft  thou  perfeflly 
know  thy  own  weaknefs  ?  Haft  thou  all  thy  infirmities 
engraven  on  thy  remembrance?  Are  thy  fins  ever  before 
thee  ?  Doft  thou  dread  vice  more  than  poverty,  pain,  . 
or  death  ?  Doft  thou  carefully  reftrain  every  paffion  and 
.  appetite  within  due  bounds  ?  Art  thou  afraid  of  the 
fatal  aflurements  of  riches,  honours,  and  pleafures  ? 
Doft  thou  indulge  them  fparingly  ?  Doft  thou  enjoy  the 
jgratifications  of  fenfe  with  fear  and  trembling  ?    Art 
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thou  ever  fufpicious  of  thy  fraii  nature,  on  this  dangeroi^ 
fide  ?  Doft  thou  carefully  deer  clear  of  the  rocks,  od 
\yhich  multitudes  have  ftruck,  and  made  (hipwreckd 
their  fouls?  Or  doft  thou,  in  infolent  confidence  of  thy 
own  fancied  ftrength  of  mind,    daily  with  temptarioD, 
and  play  upon  the  brink  of  vice  and  deftrudlion  ?  Do& 
thou  habitually  labour  to  make  Aire  of  keeping  within 
bounds  ?  Doft  thou  often  deny  tbyfelf,  rather  than  run 
thefmalleft  hazard  of  offending?  Doft  thou  livefucbalife 
of  temperance,  that  thou  couldft  at  any  time  enjoy  the 
fatisfadion  of  a  peaceful  mind,  and  a  good  confcience, 
though  at  once  deprived  of  all  the  gaieties  and  amufe- 
ments  of  affluence  ?  Or  doft.  thou  give  thy felf  up  wholly 
to  eafe  and  indolence;  to  luxury    and    intemperance; 
to  plcafure  and  folly  ?  Doft  thou  take  thy  fwing,  without 
reftraint  or  meafure,  of  every  lawlefs  enjoyment;  as  if 
the  prefent  ftate  were  never  .to  come   to  an  end  ;    as  if 
thou  hadft  been  created  only  for  pleafure  and  idlenefs; 
as  if  thou  thought'ftof  afuture  ftate,  not  of  a  Ipiritualex- 
iftencc;  of  perpetual  improvement  in  wifdom  and  good- 
ncfs;  and  of  fublime  employment  and  adlion ;  but  of 
a  Mahometan  paradife,  an  endlefs  fcene  of  luxury  and 
ftnlbality  ?  If  thou  art  in  good  earneft  refolved  to  con- 
quer thy  unruly  paftions,  to  reftrain  thy  fenfual  appe- 
tities,  and  to  regulate  the  motions  of  thy  mind  accord- 
ing to  the  didates  of  renfon  and   confcience,  and  the 
more  fure   directions  of  Divine  Revelation,    thou  wilt 
ftudy  tbyfelf  moxt  than  all  the  fciences  ;  thou  wilt  often 
retire  within  thyfelf ;  thou  wilt  be  ever  finding  in  thy 
own  mind  fomething  to  regulate  and  redrefs  ;  thou  wilt 
not  fly  from  thyfelf;  thou  wilt  not  be  continually  rack- 
ing thy  invention  to  find  outfomewhat  to  drown  thought 
and  rtileclion  ;  thou  wilt  beg  of  thy  friends  to  hold  up 
to  thee  the  mirror  of  faithful  remonftrance  ;  thou  wilt 
not  court  the  llavifti  flatterer  to  pour  through  thy  ears 
the  lufcious*  poifon,  which  ftupifies  the  mind,  and  ren- 
ders it  infenfible  of  its  own  faults,  and  blind  to  its  own 
follies.     Thou  wilt  labour  to  work  into  the  very  eflence 
of  thy  foul,  the  virtues,   which  are  indifpenfably  necef- 
ary  for  bringing  and  keeping  it  under  due  regulation. 
Confideration,  humility,  felf-knowledge,  felf-reverence  1 
Thefe  will  be  the  great  leflbns,  which  it  will  employ  thy 
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life  to  learn.  And  thou  wilt  wifh  for  the  life  of  a  patriy 
arch  to  ftudy  them  fully  and  to  reduce  tfaiem  to  practice, 
"  Again,  doft  thou,  O  my  foul,  harbour  any  thought 
cf  malice,  envy,  or  revenge  againft  thy  fellow-creature  ? 
Doft  thou  ttand  fo  little  in  awe  of  Him, who  made  thjr 
fellow-creature  and  thee,  who  will  at  lafl:  judge  both 
him  and  thee,  and  to  whom  alone  vengeance  belongs  j 
doft  thou  fear  him  fo  little,  as  to  think  of  breaking 
loofe  upon  his  creature  in  his  pr^fence?  Haft  thou  con- 
fidered,  that,  if  thy  Maker  do  not  fhew  mercy  upon 
thee,  thou  hadft  better  never  have  been  born  ?  And  doft  ^ 
thou  hope  for  mercy  from  infinite  Purity,  who  (thyfelf 
an  offender)  canft  think  of  refufing  mercy  to  thy  bro* 
ther?  Doft  thou  imagine,  that  in  a  future  ftate  of  per- 
fed  benevolence,  there  will  be  any  place  found  for  the 
fordid  mind,  whofe  affeftions  are  ftirunk  and  con-t 
trafted  to  the  narrow  circle  of  felf  and  family  ?  Doft 
jthou  think  there  will  be  any  happinefs  for  thee  in  a  ftate 
of  perfedl  harmony  and  love,  unlefs  thou  work  intQ 
thy  very  foul  the  god-like  virtue  of  unbounded  benevo^ 
lence  ?  Thou  canft  not  think  a  difpofition  to  cruelty,  ta 
deceit,  to  anger,  hatred,  or  revenge ;  thou  canft  not 
jhink  a  mind  given  to  low  craft,  to  ^arro^y  ill-will,  or  to 
fordid  felfiftinefs,  can  be  found  fit  for  a  ftate  of  happi- 
iaefs  Founded  on  univerfal  love  and  kindnefs.  Thou 
canft  not  imagine  that  He,  whofe  very  nature  is  love, 
will  give  happiijefs  to  one,  whofe  mind  is  deformed 
isvith  angry  and  malevolent  paffions.  Thou  canft:  not 
expeft,  that  he  will,  by  giving  admittance  to  one  ill^ 
difpofed  mind,  render  thf  happinefs  of  innumerable 
glorified  beings  precarious.  Nor  canft  thou  even  con-r 
ceive  the  pofllbility  of  a  mind's  being  capable  of  hap- 
pinefs, which  has  not  in  itfelf  fo  much  as  the  founda- 
tion, or  firft  principle,  on  which  happinefs  depends  ;  a 
temper  qualified  for  enjoying  happinefs.  If  therefore 
thou  haft  any  thought  of  being  hereafter  a  member  of 
that  univerfal  bleffed  fociety  of  chofen  fpirits,  of  the  ej?- 
cellent  ones  of  the  earth,  of  fouls  formed  to  love,  and 
peace,  and  harmony  ;  thou  wilt  fet  thyfelf  in  earneft  to 
enrich  thy  mind  with  the  heavenly  graces  of  meeknefsj 
patience,  forbearance,  and  beneyolence  ;  and  in  the  ex- 
f rcife  of  thefe  virtues  thou  wilt  fijjd  joys  inconceivable 
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to  the  fordid  fons  of  earth;  thou  wilt  endeavour  to  be 
to  thy  fellow-creatures,  even  in  this  world,  a  guardian 
angel,  and  a  god. 

**  Doft  thou,  O  my  foul,  conlider  thyfelf  as  thecrcar 
ture  of  Omnipotence,  formed  to  fill  a  place,  and  contri- 
bute thy  (hare  toward  carrying  on  a  fcheme  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  multitudes  ?  Doft  thou  think,  there  is  no  duty 
owing  by  thee  in  consequence  of  the  honour,  and  the 
fevour,  done  thee,  in  oalling  thee  forth  from  thy  origi- 
nal nothing,  and  giving  thee  ah  opportunity  to  ad  an 
illuftrious  part,  and  rife  in  the  creation  ?  Canft  thoa 
think  of  thyfelf  as  capable  of  knowing,  fearing,  loving, 
and  adoring  the  Supreme  excellence,  and  yet  as,  no  way 
obliged  to  any  of  thefe  duties  ?  Does  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  capacity  infer  the  neceflity  of  perform- 
ing  them  ?  Canft  thou  go  on  from  day  ta  day,  and 
from  year  to  year,  without  ever  raifing  a  thought  to  thy 
Creator  ?  Haft  thou  no  ambition  to  ennoble  thy  mind 
with  the  contemplation  of  infinite' excellence  ?  Haft 
thou  no  4efire  to  imitate  in  thy  low  fphere  the  All- 
perfcft  pattern  ?  Doft  thou  think  ever  te  go  to  God,  if 
thou  doft  not  love  God  ?  The  very  Heathen  will  tell 
thee,  fuch  a  hope  is  abfurd  !  Doft  thou  think,  thy  Cre- 
ator will  raife  thee  to  the  enjoyment  of  himfelf  againft 
thy  own  inclination,  and  in  fpite  of  thy  impiety? 
Should  he  now  tranfport  thee  to  the  third  heavens, 
doft  thou  imagine  thou  wouldft  find  any  enjoyment 
there,  with  a  mind  funk  in  fordid  fenfuality,  deformed 
by  vicious  paffions,  and  wholly  inlcnfible  of  the  fublime 
enjoyments  of  a  ftate  altogether  fpirituaL  As  ever  thou 
wouldft  come  to  blifs  hereafter,  and  avoid  utter  deftruc- 
tion,  do  not  deceive  thyfelf  in  a  matter  of  infinite  confe- 
quence,  and  where  a  miftake  will  be  irrecoverable. 
Thou  knoweft,  that  as  the  tree  falls,  fo  it  will  lie ;  that  as 
death  leaves  thee,  fo  judgment  will  find  thee  ;  that 
there  will  be  no  miracle  wrought  in  thy  favour,  to  make 
thee  fit  for  future  happinefs  ;  but  that  thou  wilt  of 
courfe  be  difpofed  of  according  to  what  thou  fhalt  be 
found  fit  for;  that  thy  future  ftate  will  be  what  thou 
thyfelf  haft  made  it.  That  therefore  to  think  of  paffing 
thy  life  in  vice  and  folly,  and  to  hope  to  be  wafted  to 
future  happinefs  upon  the  wings  of  a  few  lazy  and  in- 
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efFeftual  wiftics  and  prayers  in  old  age,  or  on  a  death- . 
bed,  is  to  exppft  to  be  rewarded,  not  according  to  thy 
works,  but  to  thy  prefumptuous  hopes.  Which  is  in- 
confiftent  both  with  reafon  and  Scripture.  It  is  to 
think  to  attain  the  greateft  of  all  prizes,  without  any 
trouble.  Yet  thou  knoweft  that  even  the  trifles  of  this 
world  are  not  jattained  by  wilhing;  but  by  indiiftry. 
It  is  to  imagine,  that  the  infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the 
world  will  be  put  off  in  a  manner  which  no  earthly  fu-? 
^erior  would  regard  otherwife  than  as  the  higheft  info- 
lence.  Set  thylelf  therefore,  if  thou  haft  any  thought, 
in  good  earneft  to  difengage  thy  attention  from  the  vifio- 
nary  delufions,  and  fordid  gratifications,  of  the  prefent 
ftate ;  and  to  fix  thy  aflfedlions  pn  the  only  objexft  that  is 
worthy  of  them,  or  will  prove  adequate  to  them.  Ac- 
quaint thyfelf  with  his  perfedions.  Solace  thyfelf  with  ' 
his  love.  Proftrate  every  power  and  every  faculty  bcr 
fore  him,  in  humble  adoration,  and  felf-annihilation.  ^ 
Truft  to  him  (in  welldoing)  for  the  fupply  of  every 
want,  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for  eternity.  Sacri- 
fice every  favourite  paflion,  and  every  craving  appetite, 
every  profpedl  in  life,  with  family,  and  friends,  and 
life  itfelf,  to  his  obedience.  Never  think  thou  haft 
done  enough,  or  canft  do  too  much,  to  gain  his  appro-f 
bation.  For  if  thou  doft  but  fecure  that,  it  will  be  of 
no  confequence  to  thee,  if  all  the  princes  and  poten- 
tates on  earth  frown  upon  thee. 

"  Haft  thou  confi^ered,  O  my  foul,  the  ftupendous 
fcene,  which  Revelation  opens  before  thee  ?  Haft  thou 
attended  to  the  view  there, given  of  the  dignity  of  thy 
nature  ?  It  is  to  reftore  thee,  and  thy  unhappyoffending 
fellow-creatures,  to  pardon,  to  virtue,  and  to  happinefs, 
that  Heaven  came  down  to  tabernacle  with  men  ;  that 
the  Lord  of  angels  and  archangels  humbled  himfelf  to 
die  by  the  hands,  which  himfelf,  by  the  power  of  the 
Father,  created.  It  was  to  raife  thee,  and  fuch  as  thee, 
mean  and  wretched  as  thou  art  at  prefent,  to  greatnefs 
and  glory,  inconceivable  not  only  to  thyfelf,  but  to 
the  brighteft  feraph  in  heaven  ;  it  was  for  this,  that 
be,  whom  theceleftial  hofts  obey,  humbled  himfelf  to 
a  ftation,  and  underwent  fuflferings,  which  thou  wouldft  ^ 
think  thyfelf  (guilty  as  thou  art)   hardly  treated  ia 
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being  expofed  to.  And  canft  thou,  O  my  foul,  allow 
thyicif  to  think  of  vice  as  flight,  or  veoial,  which  to 
prcfvent,  and  whofe  fatal  eflfedls  to  care,  thou  koowei 
ivhat  an  apparatus  has  by  Infinite  Wifdom  beeo 
thought  neceffary  ?  Crinll  thou  think  of  any  thing  as 
dt'lirabley  belidcs  virtue;  which  alone  will^  tbroagli 
the  Divine  Mercy,  fecure  univerfal  bappineis?  Canft 
thou  think  of  ciny  thing  as  terrible  but  vice,  which,  if 
fiift.  red  to  prevail,  would  unhinge  the  creation? 
Wilt  thou  not  attend  to  the  only  leflbn  thou  art 
placed  in  this  ftate  of  difcipline  to  learn,— Obedience? 
Wiit  thou  fliut  thine  eyes,  and  rtop  thine  ears,  againft 
every  objjft  around  thee?  For  every  obje<Sl  teaches  that 
important  leflbn?  Wilt  thou  pervert  thy  own  under- 
ft-inding,  and  blind  thy  own  confcience?  For  the  ex- 
cellence of  virtue,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  vice, 
are  written  upon  every  faculty  of  the  mind  in  cha- 
raAers  indelible?  Wilt  thou,  to  crown  all,  tofealthy 
own  (Icftruclion,  and  heap  on  thyfelf  damnation,  wilt 
thou  negleft  or  oppol'e  the  immediate  call  of  Heaven 
itlelf,  warning  thee  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
to  work  out  with  fear  and  trembling  thy  own  falva- 
tion?  Thou  canft  not  think  thyfelf  fure  of  happinefs, 
without  taking  the  leaft  thought  about  it  ?  Thou  canft 
not  imagine  it  abfolutely  impoffible  that  thou  fhouldft 
come  to  deftrudion  :  If  that  were  the  cafe,  to  what 
purpofe  was  confcience  placed  in  the  human  breaft? 
To  what  end  were  the  awful  warnings  of  licknefs  and 
pain,  of  judgments  from  heaven  on  guilty  nations,  and 
death,  the  bitter  draught  to  be  drunk  by  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  fpecies ;  for  what  end  were  thofe  warn- 
ings fent,  if  future  happinefs  were  the  unavoidable 
and  appointed  fate  of  all  mankind  promifcuoufly,  the 
vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous,  the  impious  as  well  as 
the  dt'vout  ?  As  to  revelation,  it  is  the  awful  voice  of 
God  himfclf.  Hear  how  kind,  and  yet  how  folemn  its 
remonfirances ! 

'*  Hear,  O  Heavens  I  give  ear,  O  Earth  !  To  thee,  0 
Man,  I  call  I  My  voice  is  to  the  Sons  of  men.  The 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.  He  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  (impertinently)  wicked.  He  is  a  con- 
fuming  fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity.     He  is  of  purer 
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eyes  tban  to  behold  iniquity,  or  look  upon  evil.  Tbp 
wicked  fliall  not  ftand  in  his  fight.  All  that  forget  God 
fliall  be  turned  into  hell.  The  foul  that  fins  it  (hail  die. 
Without  holincfs  no  man  (hall  fee  the  Lord.  For  every 
idle  word  men  ihall  be  brought  intojudgment.  Ifany  maa 
bridles  not  his  tongue,  that  man's  religion  is  vain.  Let 
every  one  who  names  the  name  of  Cbrijl  depart  froni 
iniquity.  Let  him  cleanfe  himfelf  from  all  filthinefs  qf' 
fle(h  and  fpirit,  and  perfed  holinefs  in  the  fear  of  Go(^* 
Let  him  keep  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  world;  for  if 
any  man  love  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  Let  him  avoid 
every  appearance  of  evil.  Let  him  lay  afide  every 
weight,  and  the  fin  that  does  the  moft  eafily  befet  hirn^ 
and  run  the  race  fet  before  him.  Let  him  pluck  out 
right  eyes,  and  cut  off  right  hands ;  that  is,  root  oqt 
vicious  inclinations,  though  as  dear  to  him,  and  as  hard 
to  part  with.  Let  him  refolve  faithfully  to  pradKp 
whatfoever  things  are  true,  honed,  pure,  lovely,  and 
of  good  report.  Let  him  ftudy  the  virtues  of  humility^ 
meeknefs,  patience,  forbearance,  refignation,  fortitude. 
Let  bim  deny  ungodlinefs  and  worldly  luft,  and  rep*- 
folye  to  live  foberly,  righteoufly,  and  godly.  Let  hina 
have  refpedt  to  all  the  Divine  commandments ;  for 
whoever  (habitually)  offends  in  one  point,  is  guilty 
agaipft  the  whole  law ;  as  he  thereby  infults  the  autho>- 
rity  which  framed  the  whole.  If  any  man  will  be  ^ 
difciple  of  Chrijt^  let  him  deny  himfelf,  and  take  up  his 
erofs  (if  he  be  called  to  it)  and  follow  him.  For  he  who 
does  not'hate  (that  is,  overlook)  father  and  mother,  an4 
wife  and  children,  and  houfes  and  lands,  for  his  fake,  i^ 
not  worthy  of  him.  And  whoever,  in  the  worft  of 
times,  denies  Chrijly  and  his  religion,  before  men,  him 
will  Chrijl  deny  before  his  Father  and  his  holy  angels;. 
For  the  difciplcs  of  Cbrijl  muft  not  fear  them  who  can 
only  kill  the  body,  but  after  that  can  do  no  more.  He 
has  forewarned  theni  whom  they  (hall  fear  j  even  Hirn^ 
who,  after  be  has  killed  the  body,  can  likewife  deftroy 
the  foul  in  hell.  Let  the  Chriftian  ftrive  to  enter  in  at 
the  (Irait  gate :  For  ftrait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow 
the  way,  which  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it  J  and  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  the  way,  which  leads 
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to  dcftruftion,  and  many  there  be  who  go  in  thereat 
Let  him  give  diligence  to  make  his  calling  and  eledioa 
fure.    Let  him  keep  his  loins  girded^  and  his  lampboro. 
ing,  like  thofe  who  wait  for  the  coming  of  their  lori 
Let  him  (land  fail  in  the  faith  without  wavering.   Let 
him  take  the  whole  armour   of  God,    fince  he  mi 
wrcflle  not  only  with  flefh  and  blood,  but  with  princi- 
palities and  powers.   Let  him  add  to  his  faith  virtue, and 
knowledge,  and  temperance^  and  patience,  and  godli- 
nefsy  and  benevolence.    Let  him  be  careful  that  all  thofe 
virtues  be  in  him  ;  and  that  they  abound  and  increafc. 
Let  him  refolve  to  go  on  to  perfection,    forgetting  paft 
attainments,  and  reaching  forward  to  the  things  whici 
are  before,  or  thofe  degrees  of  virtue   which  he  has  not 
yet  attained ;    let  him  endeavour    to    walk   as  Cbrijl 
walked,  (not  form  his  charafter  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  men  of  the  world)  ;  let  him  be  a  follower  of  God, 
(not  of  fadiion)  ;  let  him  endeavour  to  be  perfeft,  eveft 
as  his  heavenly  Father  is  perfeft.     Let  him  not  be  con- 
tented with  ordinary  degrees  of  good nefs;  but  take  care 
that  his  righteoufnefs  exceed  that  of  fcribes  and  phari- 
fees,  and  formal  profeflbrs.     And  let  him  refolve,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofition,  to  perfevere  to  the  end,  fighting 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  working  out  his  own  falva- 
tion.     For  the  Son  of  man  fliall  come  in  his  glory,  and 
all  his  holy  angels  with  him ;  and  he  fhall   fit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory.     And  before  him  fhall  be  gathered 
all  nations.     And  he  fliall  feparate  the  good  from  the 
wicked.     And  he  fliall  fay  to  the  good   on  his  right 
hand,  Come,  ye  blefled  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
And  on  the  wicked  on  his  left,  he  fliall  pafs  the  dread- 
ful and  irreverfiWe  fentence.  Depart,  ye  curfed,  into 
everlafting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

**  Here  is  what  ought  to  the  higheft  degree  to  alarm 
thee,  O  my  f)ul,  if  thou  haft  not  given  thyfelf  up  to  a 
fpirit  of  ftupidity  and  infenfibility.  Confider,  in  time, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  what  thou  haft  to  do.  Here  is  life 
and  death,  the  blefling  and  the  curfe,  fairly  fet  before 
thee  for  thy  choice.  If  thou  deceiveft  thyfelf,  thoa 
alone  wilt  be  the  lofer ;  and  thy  lofs  will  be  irretrieve- 
able.  For  it  is  the  lofs  not  of  fading  wealth,  or  mo- 
mentary 
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mentary  pleafure,  but  of  endlefs  happinefs  and  incon- 
ceivable glory.  It  is  the  lofs  of  thyfelf.  And  wh^ 
wilt  thou  find  to  make  thee  up  for  the  lofs  of  thyfelf? 
Put  then  the  cafe  the  mod  that  can  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  choice  of  virtue  ;  (till  thou  wilt.find  virtue  to  be 
thy  true  wifdom,  and  thy  only  inti^reft  ;  and  the  choice 
of  vice  to  be  the  very  madnefs  of  folly »-  Suppofe,  on 
one  hand,  thou  wert  fure  thou  couldft,  by  various 
wicked  arts,  attain  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  earthly 
delight ;  that  thou  wert  certain  of  gaining  the  empire 
of  the  world,  and  of  revelling  in  wealth  and  wanton- 
nefs,  like  the  leviathan  in  the  deep,  for  a  whole  century 
of  years  :  If  for  this  thou  wert  to  fell  thy  everlafting 
happinefs;'  if  for  this  thou  wert  to  expofe  thyfelf  to 
utter  deftrudion,  where  would  be  the  gain?  Rather^ 
would  not  the  lofs  be  infinite,  and  the  folly  of  choofing 
it  infinite?  Suppofe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  virtue  and 
religion  abfolutely  required  thy  fubmitting  to  poverty, 
afHiftion,  and  perfecution  for  life,  and  to  the  fiery  trial  of 
martyrdom  at  laft;  to  confider,  whether  thou  oughi'fl: 
in  prudence  to  choofe  the  light  aflJidlions  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  ^re  to  be 
followed  with  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
'glory;  or  to  throw  thyfelf  into  the  hideous  ruin  and 
perdition,  which  awaits  the  wicked  hereafter;  to<x>n- 
fider  or  hefitatc  which  of  thefe  ought  to  be  ohofen, 
would  it  not  be  a  folly  infinitely  greater  than  his,  who 
Ihould  hefitate  whether  he  ought  to  throw  himfelf  out 
of  a  window  when  the  houfe  is  on  fire,  or  to  take  to  the 
boat  when  the  fliip  is  finking  ?  Suppofe,  that  the  future 
iffue  of  virtue  and  vice  refpeftively  were  in  fome  mea- 
fure  doubtful,  inftead  of  being  certain :  Suppofe  it  were 
poflible,  that  vice  might,  by  fome  inconceivable  means, 
come  to  efcape,  and  that  there  were  any  appearance  of 
common  fenfe  in  imagining  that  it  might  k>  happen, 
that  virtue  might  mifs  of  its  reward  hereafter;  who 
would  hefitate  a  moment,  whether  he  ought  to  chooJfc 
what  he  knows  he  cannot  long  enjoy  at  any  rate,  and  to 
rejeft  what,  if  he  attains  it,  will  hold  to  eternity  ;  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  avoid  afflidions,  which  he  is  certain 
muft,  in  a  very  few  years  at  moft,  be  over;  or  to  n>ake 
fure  of  avoiding  a  puniftiment,  which,  if  it  come  upon 
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him,  will  be  lading,  and  fcverc  beyond  all  imaginationi 
Upon  any  principle,  the  choice  <^f  3  vicious  courfeis 
apparently  to  the  higheft  degree  fooufh  .and  defperatc. 
But  taking  things  according  to  their  ti|^  ftate,  thatn. 
chooiing  vice,  which  is  the  difcafe  of  the  mind,  the 
banc  of  peace  and  happinefs  even  in  this  life,,  and  re- 
jcclmg  virtue,  which,  except  in  the  rare  and  HinufusI 
cafe  of  perfecution,  is  its  own  reward^  even  In  the 
prcfcnt  ft  ate  ;  afting  in  dired  oppofition  to  the  coo- 
virion  of  confcience,  to  the  remonflrances  of  thei^ife 
and  good  of  all  ages,  and  to  the  voice  of  Nature,  aoi 
of  Divine  Revelation  itfelfl — All  for  the  fake  of  what 
is  vnnity  and  vexation  when  attained,  and  uncertaic 
bcforc-hand  whether  at  all  attainable;  but  certaiol; 
not  to  be  enjoyed  long,  if  attained  !  To  give  up  a 
happinefs,  certain,  lafting,  and  immenfe — not  for  the 
adlual  enjoyment,  but  for  the  bare  expedlation  of  a 
pcrifhing  advantage  !— to  fell  one's  foul — not  for  the 
pofleifion  of  a  vanity,  but  for  the  uncertain  profpeft  of 
a  vanity  I— to  give  up  heaven,  and  brave  damnation— 
not  for  a  reality,  but  for  a  dream  ! — for  the  hope.of 
a  dream.  What  words,  what  tongue  of  men  or  angels 
can  cxprefs  the  defperation  of  this  madnefs !  Yet  this  is 
the  wifdom  of  reafoning  man.  This  is  the  prudence  of 
the  children  of  this  world." 

Let  the  reader  make  it  his  conftant  practice  in  this 
manner  to  examine  himfelf,  with  a  care  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  the  worth  of  an  immortal  foul-  And 
v/f)uld  to  God  that  the  whole  human  fpecies  could  have 
bec-n  brought  to  the  wifdom  of  valuing  themfelves  ac- 
cordinc^.to  their  worth.  And  that  it  were  poflible,  in 
a  confiitency  with  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  that  no 
one  individual  of  the  human,  or  any  other  rank  of  in- 
telligences, (liould  utterly  perifti;  but  that  every  ra- 
tional mind  that  has  been  bleft  with  exiftence,  might  at 
lad  attain  the  end  of  its  exiftence,  the  beatific  enjoy- 
ment of  its  Creator. 


THE  ENDv 


